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“At AT&T, we believe that sound information 
is an essential ingredient to continued, 


William M. Ellinghaus, President, American Telephone & Telegraph Company 


orderly growth.’ 





At Dun & Bradstreet, our job is to help. 


When AT&T calls us for in- 
formation, that’s something to 
be prouc o*. Today no fewer 
than ten companies of The 
Dun & Bradstreet Corporation 
take pride in answering AT&T’s 
calls with business services 
and accurate, up-to-the- 
minuteinformation that is a 
key component of the 
decision-making process. 

Reuben H. Donnelley, for 
example, has lomg been a 
working partner with six Bell 
System companies in publish- 
ing the consumer and busi- 
ness “let your fingers do the 
walking” guide everyone 

nows: The Yellow Pages. 

Dun’‘s Marketing Services, 
hrough its computer file con- 
taining data øn four million 


Business Information Services: Dun & Bradstreet Credit & Information Services; Commercial Collection Division; Dun & Bradstreet International; J / 
Dun & Bradstreet Plan Services; National CSS; The Fantus Company; Publishing: Reuben H. Donnelley; Official Airline Guides, Travel Magazines; j yy) 
Moody's Investors Serviee; Technical Publishing; Funk & Wagnalls; Marketing Services: Donnelley Marketing; Dun’s Marketing i 


Broadcasting: Gorimthian Television Stations; TVS Television Network; Peters, Griffin, Woodward. 
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businesses, provides AT&T 
with information for market 
analysis, market segmentation 
and sales prospecting. 

Moody's Investors Service, 
another D&B company, sup- 
plies AT&T with authoritative 
financial and corporate data 
about major U.S. businesses. 
Moody's also rates Bell System 
bonds and the 24 Bell System 
companies that issue commer- 
cial paper. 

e Fantus Company fur- 
nishes location studies that 
have helped AT&T choose the 
sites for some of its major 
offices. 

The newest Dun & Brad- 
street company, National CSS, 
provides computer services 
that help AT&T in many ways, 
from data base management 
at Bell Labs, to producing bal- 
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ance sheets atPhoneCenter 
stores, to calculating tele- 
phone-call patterns on busi- — 
ness and residential telephon: 
systems for Western Electric. — 
And, as you would expect, 
AT&T calls on Dun & Brad- 
street and Dun & Bradstreet 
International when it needs — 
reliable credit and financial 
information on any of ten mil- 
lion businesses worldwide. 
These are just some of the 
ways the companies of The _ 
Dun & Bradstreet Corporation _ 
help AT&T. Through its 16 major 
operating units, D&B helps — 
thousands of other compa- 
nies, too. When it comes to 
service to business, the capa- 
bilities and resources cf The 
Dun & Bradstreet Corporation 
are indeed unique. fe 
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relatively new occupational afflic- 
tion is taking hold in America. It is 
eading through the ranks of those 
m whom our young take tutelage. It 
; known as teacher burnout. Among 
ts symptoms are a sense of disceurage- 
ment, plummeting morale, and an emp- 
tying of dedication and desire among 
teachers, chiefly in the public schools. 
Many men and women who went into 
ching to help shape and stretch young 
inds are becoming fed up. Theyare get- 
ting out. Dispirited and disillusioned, 

hey are quitting the classroom in unpar- 
leled numbers, by all the indications 
icked by The Trend Report, which 
s societal trends at the grass- 
yots as a division of the research firm 
Yankelovich, Skelly and White, Inc. 
_ Burnout is also manifested by the 
growing numbers of teachers who stay 
ome, notably on Mondays and Fridays, 
with nonexistent illnesses. In many 
areas, the rate of absenteeism among 
teachers is twice that in private industry. 
A number of social and economic fac- 
, intertwined, are turning teachers 
i o some ‘of the most vocally uahappy 
in the nation,” in the view of 
end Report. 

. A loss of public faith in the schools 
srife. People don’t feel they’re doing a 
good job. In their frustration with the 
ducational system, taxpayers are vent- 
ng their ire at teachers, who in turn re- 
nt being made the scapegoats for 
hat’ s wrong with the schools. Public 
imus toward the pedagogy is stoked 
y the growing militancy of some in 
he profession. Last fall, for example, 
es closed schools in more than a 
ozen states. 





2 : Why Teachers Burn O üt 


e Amid rampaging inflation, taxpay- 
e-s are taking a harder line toward edu- 
cational expenditures. Bond issues and 
tax levies are being voted down. Declin- 
ing enrollments are leading to tighter 
budgets. Less money is available for 
teachers’ salary increases. 

o Time was when teaching was stable 
work, offering job security virtually in- 
vulnerable to economic hard times. No 
longer. As a result of slumping enroll- 
ments, layoffs of teachers are common- 
tlace. Some 3,000 were let go in Califor- 
mia alone last year. 

e With the breakdown of discipline 
among students, there’s more violence 
tian ever in the schools. Fear stalks thè 
classrooms and corridors. Drugs and 
tooze are finding their way even into 
tae elementary grades. Students beat 
up teachers, assault them sexually, 
steal from them. In some cities, teach- 
ing has become a raw physical struggle 
for survival. 

e Teachers complain that they’re 
turdened by more and more adminis- 
trative chores and that the mounting 
rile of paperwork cuts into the time 
they can spend on academic duties. 

The rising incidence of burned-out 
teachers who are retiring early, and 
Cuitting outright, raises questions 
bout the caliber of their replacements. 
In educational circles, there’s deep con- 
cern about the future of what used to 
be one of the most honored professions. 
Business is worried, too, that the best 
end brightest young prospects will go 
into other careers. That would leave 
second-raters to teach America’s young. 

It’s a chilling thought. 
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le Americans expect our leaders in Washington to make good on their 
promise to balance the Federal budget. But we also keep asking for 
programs and benefits the government can’t pay for out of tax income. 
Something's got to give. 

Unfortunately, asa result of deficit spending in recent years, what’s bee 
giving is the real value of the dollar. Because Washington has made it a pr; 
toartificially expand the money supply to pay for programs our taxes dg 
cover. The real price of that policy has been ruinous inflation. 
_ Renewed self-control and a rethinking of Americans’ attitudes towa 
overnment are urgently required. We must all stop demanding of go 
what we are unwilling or unable to pay for in taxes. l 
Because inflation is the most pressing national issue of our time, W 
nting all Americans to join us in an earnest effort to bring it under 
The ballot at right will serve as your vote and your voice. 

_ Join the hundreds of thousands of concerned citizens who have already sent 
n their ballots. Asa public service, we'll see that our nation’s leaders in 
Washington hear of your concern and report the results to you ina future ad. 
-~ Mark your ballot and send it in today. Because at the rate inflation is 












































devouringour incomes and savings, 


there’s nota day to be lost. 

If you would like a booklet about 
inflation amd what youcan do about it, 
check the appropriate box on the 
ballot. 


















mee m en ee mnane an amdan m i en a 


O I VOTE TO SELF-CONTROL INFLATION. 


I recognize and accept my personal responsibility. 
I will not ask for or support government programs 
that require deficit spending. 


NAME (PRINT) 





ADDRESS 





CITY STATE ZE 


O Please send your free booklet to the above addre: 


Mail to American Council of Life Insurance, Dept. a 
1850 K St. NW, Washington, DC 20006. 


Inflation. Lets Self- Control It. 
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In lands where the Church has 
long supported the status quo, a 
cadre of clergymen defies 
persecution and exercises the 
politics of liberation. 


Po Agustin Bravo still preserves 
a fading photograph taken twenty- 
six years ago of Bishop Leonidas Proa- 
fio’s entrance into the city of Riobamba 
in Ecuador. The picture shows Proaño 
shaking hands with a tattered, wizened 
Indian among the welcoming crowd, 
and Bravo remembers that at that 
instant he said to himself, “Maybe this 
one will be different.” 

Eeuador’s poorest, most backward 
province, the Andean diocese of Chim- 
borazo had for centuries been ruled by a 
triumvirate of large landowners, 
priests; and political bosses who kept 
the region’s 220,000 Indians in bondage. 
When Proafio arrived, a system called 
huasipungo was still in effect, lewaliz- 
ing serfdom on the large haciendas and 
giving estate owners the right to buy 
-and sell. Indian peasants, who were 
often branded for identification. Sever- 















le think of railroads, 
nk only of the “good 
old days’: of chugging engines, lone- 
some whistles anc the clickety-clack 
of steel whee's on steel rails. 

=æ days are gone, 
is are heading for 















they think r 
extinction, & 
They re weng. 

America’s: railroads move almost 
as much intercity freight today as all 


LOT OF PEOPLE HAVE THE 
NG IDEA ABOUT WHERE 
RAILROADS ARE GOING. 


the trucks, planes and barges com- 
bined. And railroads use far less ener- 
gy to do the job than either trucks or 
planes would use. 

Because of this, America’s rail- 
roads are irreplaceable in today's 
energy-short world. And, with the na- 
hon’s freight load expected to double 
in the next 20 years, railroads will be 
even more important to the national 
economy in the years ahead. 











This message is from the American 
Railroad Foundation, an organization 
of companies supplying and servicing 
the nation’s railroad industry. An’ in- 
dustry that's carrying the lion’s share 
of the load. 


AMERICAN RAILROAD 
FOUNDATION 


1920L St. N-W. Washington, DC. 20036 


















landowner in Ecuador. 
s were made to pay for the sacra- 
ts of confession and communion, 
ae in Chimborazo still bor- 


nu 


a‘ “sommunist subversive” £ 
acited the Indian peasants to 






















































shes have eR between "the two 
sides, and both Proaño and Bravo, now 
his vicar general, have been arrested. 
when the soft-spoken, seventy- 
ar-old bishop looks back on his 
unger self, at the man in the picture 
who shocked the provincial capital’s 
ety by actually shaking an Indian’s 
hand, he gives a wry smile: “I was no 
dical in those days.” 

or that matter, were any of the 
American bishops—which makes 
mergence as Catholicism’s most 
en and persecuted hierarchy all 
more surprising. While exceptions 
ways existed, bishops and clergy were 
litionally associated with the most 
ry sectors of Latin American 
y. Almost from the first discover- 
xy Columbus, the fusion of cross and 
d was. officially sanctioned by 
e through a system of shared polit- 
atronage, the church trading spir- 
favors for temporal power. 
Ithough by the mid-1930s change 
begun to penetrate some Latin 
can churches, others clung to old 
The real momentum for change 
e in the sixties with the Second 
ican Council (1962-1965), which es- 
ed that the Church is of and with 
rorld; with Pope Paul VI’s plea for 
iman rights in his controversial en- 
ical On the Progress of Peoples (di- 
specifically at Latin America); 
h the bishops’ hemisphere con- 
rence in Medellín, Colombia, in 1968, 
hich set the Church on a new course 
social justice. U.S. and European 
sionaries flocked to Latin America, 
ringing new ideas on development. 

he papal directive forcing Jesuit Rob- 
ert Drinan to renounce a sixth term in 
e U.S. Congress (D.-Mass.) is not 
expected to have much, if any, effect on 























the Latin American priests and bish- 
hile John Pau H made his first 





Church sarveys show that most of the 
region’s priests and nuns were opposed 
to militancy in political parties even 
before the Pope’s warning. The Latin 


Americar bishops officially reaffirmed 


this position at their 1979 meeting in 
Puebla, Mexico. But they also stressed 
the difference between partisan politi- 
cal activities and work on behalf of the 
poor and aolitically oppressed, and they 
urged priests and nuns to pursue the 
latter course. 

Few Latin American military re- 
gimes make such distinctions, charging 
that religious support of labor unions 
and peasant cooperatives, for example, 
is partisaa, often “communist” politick- 
ing. But most of the 850 bishops, 
priests, and nuns who have been mur- 
dered, arrested, and/or tortured for 
such work in the past decade had no 
connections with a political party. Ex- 
plained Avelino Fernandez, secretary 
general of the Latin American Confed- 
eration cf Religious, “There has been a 
profound change in our understanding 
of the rcle of the religious in Latin 
America since 1966 when the Colom- 
bian guerrilla priest Camilo Torres 
died. Today, our model is Archbishop 
Oscar Romero, who spoke for the people 
of El Salvador, and gave his life for 
them, without ever identifying with a 
political party. That was essentially the 
message of the Puebla meeting—to 
serve the poor.” 


he Latin American hierarchy 
wields vast influence as the reli- 
gious leaders of 90 percent of the 
region’s 220 million people. This influ- 
ence is more than ceremonial, because 
for the impoverished masses religion 
colors every aspect of daily life, from 
harvesting a crop to taking a trip on a 
bus; it is.as much a part of society’s 
fabric as is Islam in the Middle East. 
But there are limitations to that 
influence, traceable to Catholicism’s 
long support of a class system, with its 
privileged white minority of bishops, 
clergy, and landowners (and later, in- 
dustrialists) exploiting a majority of 
poor Indians, blacks, and half-castes. 
Statistics: from the Organization of 
Americaz States show that half the 


- region’s population receives a mere 14 


percent of its income; some 207 million 
people in the six. most populous coun- 
tries earmless than $75 a year. 





of nears and political responsibil. 
ties ina pointedly Latin setting, during 
€ io- a speech. in Mexico City last year, 
00. acres, the inheritance ; 
en the Catholic Church was- 





“The Church itself was always a 


stronghold: of privilege, and its erst- 


while partners in the upper classes see 
no reason they should now share their 
privileges with the poor just because 
the bishops say so. These Latin Ameri- 
cans feel betrayed by such men as Bish- 
op Proaño. And since they control the 
government, the military, and the econ- 
omy (Chile being a prime example), 
they are able to sabotage attempts at 
social change by depriving the Church 
of such economic support as state funds 
for Catholic schools, and through out- 
right persecution. 

The religiously inspired fatalism of 
the people, the sense of preordained 
deprivation and futility of protest de- 
scribed by Oscar Lewis in his studies of 
Latin America’s culture of poverty, lim- 
its the bishops’ power to achieve re- 
forms. Hence priests and bishops no 
longer speak of change in terms of 
years or even a decade, as they did in 
the 1960s, having learned that the so- 
cial and political awakening of the poor 
is a labor of generations. And there is 
no absolute consensus among the bish- 
ops on the desirability of change. Some, 
such as Brazil’s Dom Geraldo Proenca 
Sigaud, still live in ornate palaces and 
own thousands of acres of land. Though 
a minority, they counteract reform, in- 
fluencing the appointment of new bish- 
ops through likeminded members of the 
conservative Roman curia. 


or all these limitations, a clearly 

defined physical as well as spiritual 
shift has occurred in the Church, from 
rich to poor. The Latin American Con- 
federation of Religious, representing 
160,000 priests and nuns in 457 orders, 
reports an “exodus” to slums and rural 
villages, and many bishops in the past 
decade have renounced their palaces 
and haciendas to live and work with the 
poor. Church studies show that the con- 
version from. ecclesiastical prince to 
servant of the poor is almost always 
related to the bishop’s personal contact 
and experience with poverty and re- 
pression. 

Proaño, for example, might have 
been a very different bishop had he 
been named to the diocese of Ibarra, his 
hometown in northern Ecuador near 
the Colombian frontier, where live the 
pig-tailed Otavalo Indians. Proud, inde- 
pendent people, the Otavalos are 
treated with respect by the region’s 
commercial and artisan classes, not the 
least because a number of the Otavalos 


are affluent. Proafio remembers that 








e amal hat factory of his 
cte naively believed that 








His experienee-of the diocese of Chim- 
borazo was thus a profound shock. 
‘In his letter cf appointment, the Pope 
> had urged Proaño ic visit every valley 
and mountaic oamiet in his sprawling 
Andean diocese. Sc Proaño set out, in 
<< peasant pomene and hat, to ream the 
towering, stawcapped mountains, the 
-windswept tramos, the valleys and 
-eucalyptus groves. But the majestic 
land, scarred ov the animal-like pover- 
ty of the Indians, was not the world of 
the proud Otevalos. It was this discov- 
ery that tramsformed the man in Bra- 
¿vos photograph into Eeuador’s radical 
“Bishop of the indians.” 
- Although Chimborazo is but sixty 
miles from oil-rich Quito, 83 percent of 
its people nev2r see a dector. Malnutri- 
~tion and lac: of hygiene among the 
Indians are sc severe that six out of ten 
children die mm their first year. About 
the only thing the Chimborazo Indian 
does not die «7 is old age. 

Barely tewsned by the country’s 1964 
agrarian referm, Chimborazo is Ecua- 
dor’s worst example of large landhold- 
ings and tiny. giots, with farms of more 
than 1250 acres covering 68 percent of 
the land, wile farms under twelve 
acres, 83 pereent of the total number of 
parcels, are smuzezed onto 8.6 percent of 
what remains. 

At the Saturday market in Riobam- 
ba, the plazæs overflow with Indians 
who have tretted long miles across the 
Andes to sell x ‘ew vegetables or eggs to 
the white and mestizo townspeople. 
Many of the “wéians earn a few cents as 
pack animas for Riobamba house- 
wives, staggering barefoot through the 
muddy markets with leads of food or 
firewood on their backs. The fair is also 
the one dey in the week allowed for 

> such luxuries as a piece of fruit or for 
- getting drunk.on a cheap corn brew fer- 
©. mented with Auman bones, among oth- 
er substances. The Indians drink to for- 
“get the hovel that awaits them at 
night—a windowless hole in the ground 
topped by a caatched roof, where up to 
fifteen people sieepin the dirt with the 
family’s pigs:and guinea pigs, the Indi- 
ans’ only souze of protein. 















roafio’s first conflict with the estate 

: P owners oecurred over the formation 
of a radio sekecil to teach the Indians to 
read and wriz=. Believing that such edu- 
eation was ‘purely humanitarian and 







apolitical, ” the bishop: sent 200 letters 


. and very little money,” he remem- 
bers, adding ironically, “but they did 
offer to give money to build a new 
cathedral” (which was never con- 
structed). 

He eventually obtained the funds 
from Catholic agencies in Europe, and 
in 1960 the school began broadcasting 
fifteen hours daily. Thousands of Indi- 
ans joined the radio classes, which 
became the foundation of a federation 
of peasant communities, a newspaper 
called Peasant, Rise Up, and a leader- 
ship institute. A hospice, a health cen- 
ter, and a meetinghouse were built in 
Riobamba for the Indians. But Proajio’s 
most controversial act was undoubtedly 
the gift of the diocese’s lands to the 
peasants, the first agrarian reform in 
the province’s history. 

Throughout the 1960s criticism of 
Proafio mounted and the ranchers pub- 
licly called him a “communist.” They 
particularly objected to his “opening 
the eyes of the Indians,” and for good 
economic reason: an illiterate Indian is 
unlikely to protest against the land- 
tenure system or demand the payment 
of the legal minimum wage if he does 
not know that he has any rights, and 
without cheap labor, the undercapital- 
ized, poorly administered ranches can- 
not produce their large profits. 

The estate owners still recall angrily 
how in 1963 the normally passive Indi- 
ans appeared at ranchhouses waving 
copies of Peasant, Rise Up in which the 
government decree announcing mini- 
mum wages had been reprinted. The 
minimum was only 50 cents a day, but 
that was five times more than the land- 
owners paid. 

Proafio’s priests and nuns were ha- 
rassed constantly. Several were beaten 
and arrested; one was deported. Rome 
was eventually forced to intervene by 
sending a papal enquirer to investigate 
charges of communism against Proafio. 
But the delegate’s interviews with more 
than 2000 people proved “the great vir- 
tue of Bishop Proaño” and the diocese’s 
“evangelical success in the education of 
the people.” 

Proafio’s experience with the estate 
owners encouraged him to change the 
orientation of the radio schools from a 
purely mechanistic ABC’s approach to 
consciousness-raising techniques. 
“Christ’s mission to save man from sin 
had a social as well as spiritual dimen- 
sion,” 


to the diocese’s richest patrons request- : 
ing donations. “I got a lot of criticism = 


he explains. “Exploitation, op- 









landowners or large C 
“It is therefore our duty in 
Church te protest such conditio 
to develop. a conscious awareness 
causes of oppression among the p 
encourage them to unite and 
their own political solutions an 
ers. I am- convinced that to 
is. necessary for the 
involved in polities, not from 
point of an ideology o 
but. from. that of th 

























“Proaño does not bel 
movements or. viole 
“Guerrillas rarely suce 
more repression of the 


equality. He told Peter tc 
sword when he could ha 








ike many Latin Ame 
today, Proaño‘ puts 
small, dedicated groups 
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fifteen to ee mas inva a 
vn as comunidades eclesiales de 


s,” which combine religion with 
ivic P mion and are similar in their 
rit of solidarity to the primitive 
ristian communities of the pre-Con- 


















































for life, the communities are the 
ocks of peasant federations 

unions, mothers’ clubs and 
vn associations, as well as the 
uture political leaders. In the 
yme 150,000 communities 
up in Latin America, rep- 
ting a radical break with the past 
h a the first a ai 


de now. Children do not 
is God’s will; they tle 


lsewhere in Latin America, the 
imborazo communities follow 
sophy similar to that of Mahat- 
dhi and Martin Luther King, 


e Préntio sent a priest to Tituz to 
an Indian community that 


. e, to respect the Indians’ 
but: as soon as the peasants 


“release of the six peasants jsappeoaed 
“by the landowner and restoration of the 
, or “Christian grassroots commu- 


ntine Church. A sort of Christian 


Indians’ communal property. 

-During a similar confrontation at the 
village of Toctezinin, the police, after 
beating the peasants and killing one of 
them, locked up Father Bravo by mis- 
take. Prosfio’s vicar general refused to 
leave the Riobamba jail unless the Indi- 
ans arrested at the same time were also 
freed. The publicity caused in this deep- 
ly Catholic country by the spectacle of a 
high Church dignitary cooling his heels 
for three days in a cell was sufficient to 
provoke a government inquiry that 
eventually confirmed the Toctezinin In- 
dians’ land rights. 





owadays Bishop Proafio is a wel- 
N cowe guest at Toctezinin, but he 
is not looked upon as the miracle work- 
er who c22 instantly solve the Indians’ 
problems. The peasants there have ex- 
perienced a calvary that has taught 
them the value of their own leadership 
and community spirit. That is precisely 
what the bishop wanted and what the 
ranchers feared. In many parts of 
Chimborazo the landowners can no 
longer force an Indian to work on the 
hacienda for a month at no wages, sim- 
ply because he has walked down a road 
bordering on an estate. The Indian now 
knows that he is not trespassing on pri- 
vate land. but that, like every other 
Ecuadorian citizen, he has a right to 
use a public road. On a national level, a 
determined young reformer, Jaime Rol- 
dós Aqui-era, was elected to the presi- 
dency last year after nine years of dic- 
tatorship, thanks largely to the votes of 
peasant aad labor groups. 

Bishop Proafio has paid his own price 
for such advances. For years he was 
treated as.an outeast by the Ecuadorian 
hierarchy. although this attitude has 
changed since the late 1970s, Cardinal 
Pablo Muñoz Vega and other bishops 
now taking a firm stand on behalf of 
the poor. in 1976 Proaño was arrested, 
along with forty-three Latin American 
bishops aad theologians and four U.S. 
bishops vrho were attending a meeting 
in Riobarba on pastoral work with the 
poor. Whi:e the others were not interro- 
gated, Proaño was grilled for four hours 
at the Interior Ministry in the presence 
of Papal Nuncio Luigi Accogli about the 
“subversive” meeting in Riobamba. 


` Government officials tried unsuecess- 






- = fully to ferce from him an admission 










the conference site, inclu liig works by 
Trotsky and the Colombian guerrilla- 
priest Camilo Torres. “They shouted 
questions at me, and I shouted right 
back,” Proaño later said. “The only sub- 
versive document at the meeting was 
the Bible!” 

The international fracas caused by 
the prelates’ arrest and Cardinal Mu- 
fioz Vega’s angry denunciations secured 
the group’s release, but, said Proafio, 
“The Vatican was never officially in- 
formed of the affair by its representa- 
tive in Quito. The letters and communi- 
cations sent by the imprisoned bishops 
did not reach the Pope, and this is 
because there also exists a Church com- 
promised by members of the curia that 
impedes the Pope from learning of 
events that injure the sensibility of all 
Christians.” 

Like Brazil’s Helder Camara, Proaño 
radiates a warm sensitivity (meeting 
him, one can almost understand the 
papal enquirer’s description of the 
Ecuadorian as “a living saint”). Others, 
such as Chile’s Cardinal Raul Silva, can 
be coldly aloof, aristocrats in their own 
right as well as princes of the Church, 
particularly when they confront the 
generals in the presidential palace on 
behalf of unemployed slum dwellers 
and political prisoners. Yet all these 
men have a common goal: their primary 
mission is to be “the voice of the voice- 
less,” demanding change and giving 
personal witness, even if it means going 
to jail. As Proafio once remarked, “The 
Church can solve its internal ecclesias- 
tical problems only to the extent that it 
involves itself with the problems of the 
world.” Church statistics bear him out. 
Whenever the bishops have taken up. 
the cause of social justice, in Brazil, 
Paraguay, Chile, and a dozen other 
countries, there has been an upsurge in 
Church attendance and vocations. 


‘do Paulo’s stern, steely-eyed Cardi- 
nal Paulo Evaristo Arns is provid- 

ing the discipline and intellectual lead- 
ership to challenge exploitation and Lat- 
in America’s economic dependency on 
the United States. A short, stocky man 
in his late fifties, Arns is known for his 
courage not only in denouncing repres- 
sive military regimes but in weleoming 
change within the Church, making it 
more democratic and lay-directed. In 
Vatican parlance, the cardinal is a 
“Great Elector,” one of the small group 
of leaders who swung the papal elec- 
tions again riale didate i in favor 








“I'm Or Arnold Arms, the man on the left. In 1975, 
| drove one-cf the American cars equipped with 
air bag restraint systems being tested in this country. 
At 6 p.m. on Dctober 7 | left my office to make a house 
call and never mag it. | had a head-on collision with 
a city bus [was travelling at about 25 miles an hour. 
“lrecalivery well what happened. The air bag 
filled in frontot the steering wheel and deflated right 
away. I coulc see: was alive. I could see that | had 
no broker banes. To my surprise, | didn't even have 
a headac“eor whiplash injury. | was able to walk away 
from the cra:h." Arnold V Arms, M.D., Kansas City, MO 


In 1979, 25 millton-drivers and passengers were 
injured in zæ accidents; 27000 died. The cost of hospi- 
tal and medical treatment for auto injuries was astro- 
nomical, Anc with snflation continuing to spiral, these 
costs continue to soar. 

Many deaths and injuries could be prevented if 
people would usesseat belts and shoulder harnesses, 
which are standard equipment in all new cars. Unfortu- 
nately, fewerthan 20% of all automobile occupants use 
their seat bets. 

A federal standard requires that all full-size 1982- 
model carseutomaticaily protect front seat occupants 
from seriqusinjury in crashes up to 30 mph. 

The aute industry has proven technology to meet 
these new federalrequirements. Safety belts that auto- 
matically ;esrain you is one approach. The air bag 
restraint system is-another. 


Affordable insurance is our business...and yours. 


This message s presented by the American Insurance Association, 85 John Street, NewYork, New York 10038. _ 








Onc of these drivers hada 
head-on collision and walked away 
without a scratch. 


















Extensive testing has proven that air bags can. 
absorb the impact forces in head-on and front-ang e 
crashes, with a cushioning effect that dramatically — 
reduces serious injury. Research has shown that air 
bag protection can reduce the frequency of head, 
face, neck and torso injuries by as much as 40%. A 
the cost is less than many car stereo systems. 3 

Air bag protection is automatic. No initiativeis 
needed from the occupant. However, manual lap belt 
will still be provided for those who desire additional 
protection in other than front-angle crashes. ; 

lf there are fewer injuries, there will be less medi- 
cal, hospital and legal expenses. And we will be better 

able to keep the cost of your auto insurance at a rea- 
sonable, affordable level. 


Here's what we're doing to control costs: 
E Working through the Insurance Institute for Highwe 
Safety to make cars more crash resistant and high 
ways safer. n 
E Lowering premiums for cars with air bag or auto- 
matic seat belt restraint systems. 
@ Asking for stricter enforcement of the 55 mph speed 
limit. oe 
E Encouraging increased use of safety belts. 


Here's what you can do: 

@ Use your seat belt regularly. 

E Work in your community to make sure speed laws — 
are enforced. 

E Don't drink if you're going to drive. 


























































IN AMERICA 


reat Elector,” Cardinal Aloisio Lor- 
heider, ‘was himself a candidate for 
he papacy and the first choice of John 


Unlike Camara, who is viewed as 
mething of a desert prophet within 
Brazilian Church, Arns is an emi- 





Sao Paulo Church by delegat- 
authority to fellow bishops, priests, 
d nuns (he is in the vanguard in giv- 
g women religious responsibility for 
rish affairs). He has also encouraged 
direction of the Church, giving the 
ty equal voting powers with the bish- 
ring regional assemblies and oth- 
r privileges. — 

Bu the Cardinal is best known for 
ie tspoken criticism of the repres- 
ion of labor rights and of the torture 
rder ‘of political prisoners by 
il’s sixteen-year-old military re- 
y Every time he holds a protest 
ss. in the So Paulo cathedral, the 
tary reacts as though the city were 
t to be invaded by a foreign army, 
ploying troops, mounted police, 
tanks, and helicopters. But thousands 
f people somehow always break 
‘hrough the cordons to hear the Cardi- 
’s denunciation of the murder of a 
dent, journalist, or labor leader and 
stinging rebuke of the government 
failing to heed the word of God: 
‘ou shall not kill.” So shattering was 
effect of one such mass, held for a 
er who died under torture, that the 
federal government summarily sacked 
nilitary commander of São Paulo. 
“It is impossible to pray in peace 
when dignity is being trampled on and 
ignored,” says Arns. “The lack of re- 
spect for legal guarantees means social 
curity, for the people who have 
been imprisoned and subjected to harsh 
atment on the basis of mere suspi- 
yn or even by mistake; for families in 
‘h one of the members has suddenly 
ppeared; and for a society that ends 
up losing faith i in those responsible for 
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Arns j is not ‘the only Brazilian bishop 
who | talks this way. Over four fifths of 
the hierarchy i is in open opposition to 
he regime, not least because thirty 
bishops have been jailed or threatened, 
including four cardinals, Lorscheider 
among them. Arns himself has been 





ly practical pastor who has revital-. 


- subjected to anonymous letters accus- 
< img him ef sexual misconduct, grossly 

f the two. John Pauls, both of whom i 

ad extensive. pastoral experience 

ng humble people. Brazil’s other 


fabricated photomontages being of- 
fered as evidence. 

But what makes the Cardinal so dan- 
gerous from the government’s view- 
point (some military spokesmen de- 
seribe Arns as the principal leader of 
the opposition) is his position as reli- 
gious leader of the financial and indus- 
trial capital of Brazil. Arns has done 
for the labor unions and inhabitants of 
São Paule shantytowns what Proaño 
has achieved with the Chimborazo Indi- 
ans—“opened their eyes”—and with 
much the same techniques, including 
Christian grassroots communities. In 
Arns’s case, the radius of the fallout is 
much greater and the stakes consider- 
ably higher because he is attacking the 
multinatienal corporations, many of 
which have their Brazilian headquar- 
ters in his city. (Several of the recent 
labor strikes supported by his church 
were dirscted against the foreign- 
owned automobile industry.) Moreover, 
Arns has the full backing of the Nation- 
al Conference of Brazilian Bishops on 
this issue: their latest pastoral letter, 
“Aids for a Social Policy,” strongly crit- 
icizes the extreme social inequalities 
caused by Brazil’s industrial develop- 
ment and the country’s “decreased au- 
tonomy and growing dependence on the 
economies of the industrialized world.” 


ust as Arns’s comments take on 
J addec weight because of his posi- 
tion as cardinal of São Paulo, the Bra- 
zilian bishops’ radicalization is all the 
more significant because they head the 
largest Catholic church in Latin Ameri- 
ca—and tae world. As at the papal con- 
claves, the Brazilian participants at the 
conferenez of bishops in Puebla played 
a dominant role in outmaneuvering a 
curia delegation, which unsuccessfully 
attemptec to sway the Latin Americans 
from their course for social justice 
begun at the meeting in Medellin. 

In recognition of the Brazilian 
Church’s :mportance—and in response 
to personal invitations from his friends 
Lorscheider and Arns—Pope John Paul 
II will make an eight-day visit to the 
country in July. The Brazilian hierar- 
chy intends it to be more than a proto- 
col visit, planning a schedule that will 
include impoverished rural villages and 
working-class slums, or “the thorns as 
well as the flowers,” in the words of 
Dom Ivo Eorscheiter, secretary general 
of the etal conference: 








Despite John Paul’s recent strictures 


against U.S. priests in politics, his pres- 


ence is expected to strengthen the hier- 
archy in its ongoing confrontation with 
the military, for while the Pope has 
proved to be conservative on doctrine, 
he has emerged as a strong defender of 
human rights, chastising the region’s 
dictatorial regimes for human rights 
violations and for failing to “promote a 
more effective participation of citizens 
in the responsibilities and decision- 
making of the nation.” During the 
Puebla conference, John Paul almost 
sounded like Proafio, castigating the 
large landowners for their selfish greed 
and urging the Indian peasants to orga- 
nize. Private property has a “social 
mortgage,” he said, reminding his lis- 
teners of the possibility of expropria- 
tion. 

Undoubtedly, there is considerable 
resentment among the Latin American 
bishops of U.S. influence on local cul- 
tures. Some bishops, Brazilians in par- 
ticular, object to the practices of for- 
eign corporations that exploit poorly 
paid local labor and to these compa- 
nies’ identification with the military 
governments, such as Dow Chemical’s 
close relationship with General Golbe- 
ry do Couto e Silva, military philoso- 
pher for three Brazilian regimes and 
former head of Dow’s Brazilian divi- 
sion. 

Like Proafio, Arns has been at odds 
with Sao Paulo’s military and business 
interests almost from the time of his 
appointment in 1970. And his experi- 
ence has led him beyond the denuncia- 
tion of torture or the lack of habeas cor- 
pus to a broader definition of human 
rights. “The [Latin American] Church 
has become convinced and has begun to 
preach that three elements are respon- 
sible for the marginalization of the peo- 
ple,” he says: “land and industry con- 
centrated in the hands of less than 5 
percent of the population; political pow- 
er concentrated in one percent of the 
population; and the almost total depen- 
dence of Latin America on the First 
World. In my city alone, 3 million peo- 
ple are without housing, food, schools; 
without participation in the city’s life 
or the possibility of practicing their 
religion in a free and integral manner. 

“Therefore, the Church must seek 
change, and its foremost mission in this 
option is to establish the truth and to 
seek justice. Then it must help train the 
Christian communities to seek their 
own solutions. At the same time, the 
Church must encourage the universi- 








ARMCO INC. 


We turned in record sales and earnings 
in 1979.. Our annual report tells how 
we did it, reports results, both current 
and historical and describes our stra- 
tegic plans for the future. We're a 
diversified five billion dollar cerpora- 
tion, organized with seven lines of 
business: Oiltield Equipment and Pro- 
duction, Fabricated Metal Products, 
Industrial Products and Services, 
Financial Services, Carbon Steel Prod- 
ucts, Specialty Steel Products, Mining 
and Raw Materials. 
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1979 another record year: 17% incre 
in net earnings to $141 million resulted 
in record 18.1% return on sharehold: 
ers’ equity. Fully: diluted. earnin, 
share reached $5.19 from $2.7, 
‘74—a compound growth rat 
14%-—one of the most: impressiv 
the forest products industry, Divider 
have increased for seven ‘cons 
years to annual rate of $1. 89 per shar 
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ASHLAND OIL 


This year Ashland, the nation’s largest 
independent refiner and marketer, 
published two annual reports. One for 
today's investors. One for the new gen- 
eration of investors. This colorful re- 
port discusses facts from the 1979 An- 
nual Report—explaining how private 
investors make our progress possible. 

Like these record fiscal 1979 results: 
Revenues—$6.7 billion; net income 
$526 million. Dividends increased 
from annual rate of $1.33 in 1978 toa 
current annual rate of $2.20. Both 
annual reports will be sent. 











INTERNORTH 
(Northern Natural Gas) 


Record earnings and revenues high- 
lighted 1979, Northern’s fiftieth year. 
Net income was a record $185.5 mil- 
lion. Operating revenues totaled a 
record $2.5 billion. Property, plant 
and equipment, at cost, now exceeds 
$3 billion. Earnings per share of $8.17 
were our highest ever. Northern is an 
energy-based company involved in 
natural gas, liquefied fuels, petrachem- 
icais, oil and gas exploration and coal 
operations. 



























KOPPERS 
COMPANY, INC. 


Investment in Koppers over the past 
five years produced an average total 
return of 29% per year to shareholders. 
The highly diversified industrial oper- 
ations of the company are strategically 
situated so that 75% of sales are in the 
construction and capital spending seg- 
ments of the economy and 25% in 
intermediate industrial products. This 
product mix gives Koppers a decided 
edge in providing future growth and 
continued high returns to investors. 





This offer expires November l, 1980. 























HOW TOREADA 
FINANCIAL REPORT 

Plain talk in this 32 page booklet cu 
through the financial mumbo jumb 
Explains what terms like “net. fi 
assets” and “total shareholders equ 
mean. Shows how to use.an annual 
port as a guide for investment dec 
making. 


MERRILL, LYNC d, 
PIERCE, FENNER 
& SMITH, INC, © 
















Annual Reports 
P.O. Box 2503 
Clinton, lowa 52735 


Send annual reports checked below: 


C]! Armco Inc. 

[_]2 Ashland 

C] 3 Internorth 

C] 4 Koppers Company, Inc. 
C] 5 Mead 


[6 Merrill Lynch 
(How to Read a Financial Report) 
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ged classes and those in power 
hristian. equality, based on the 


s a broader development in 
the individual and society.” 


; the desert proph 


i- puts Arns’s conviction in another. 


framework: “Those who think that we 
are acting too precipitously in [seeking] 
a change in structures in Latin America 
should remember that the continent 
has been waiting for nearly five centu- 
ries.” 

— PENNY LERNOUX 









THE LAW: Collect $230 and Go to Jail 
















































The strange case of William 
James Rummel, whose “felonies” 
included the failure to fix an air- 


a decision that. astounded many 
Americans, the Supreme Court of 
nited States recently upheld a 
ntence of life imprisonment for a man 
victed of stealing only $230. The sto- 
reveals much about the nature of 
udicial: review, changing concepts of 
‘cruel and unusual punishment,” and, 
rhaps, the attitudes of the current 
roup of The Brethren. 
n 1964,.William James Rummel was 
convicted in Texas of fraudulently us- 
credit card to obtain approximate- 
$80 worth of goods and services. 
nce the amount in question was more 
50, the offense constituted a fel- 
ony, and Rummel, who had pleaded 
ilty, was sentenced to three years in 
e state penitentiary. In 1969, as is not 
nusual for those who must live down a 
iminal record and have difficulty ob- 
aining desirable or any employment, 


Rummel was again apprehended by the 
authorities. This time it was for forging 
a check in the amount of $28.36. Under 
Texas law, forging a check of even this 
small amount was also considered a fel- 
ony, and Rummel was sent away for 
four years. In 1973, once again out of 


` jail, he promised to repair an air-condi- 


tioner but never came through on his 
promise, despite having been paid 
$120.75 in advance. For this he was con- 
victed of the felony of obtaining money 
by false pretenses. Under the Texas 
recidivist statute, anyone convicted of 
three felenies must be sentenced to life 
imprisonment. None of the crimes with 
which Rummel had been charged in- 
volved violence, the use of a weapon, or 
any kind of threat to a person. Nonethe- 
less, on April 26, 1973, the judge in his 
third trial sentenced William James 
Rummel to imprisonment for the rest 
of his natural life. 

With the assistance of Charles Alan 
Wright, former special counsel to Pres- 
ident Nixon during the Watergate trou- 
bles, and attorneys from one of Hous- 
ton’s largest eorporate law firms, Vin- 
son & Eikins, Mr. Rummel appealed 
his case to the Supreme Court—an 
illustration that even conservative law 


firms will often put their resources at 






an indigent’s disposal if a marked deni- 
al of justice appears to be involved. One 
recalls, in this connection, the vast 
amount of time that Abe Fortas and his 
associates in the Washington, D.C., 
firm of Arnold, Fortas & Porter spent 
on the appeal of Clarence Earl Gideon, 
whose landmark case established the 
principle that any defendant charged 
with a serious crime who cannot afford 
a lawyer must have counsel provided 
free of charge by the state. Mr. Rum- 
mel’s attorneys similarly hoped to help 
the Court establish an important prin- 
ciple: that a sentence so disproportion- 
ate to the crime violated the Eighth 
Amendment to the Constitution’s pro- 
tection against “cruel and unusual pun- 
ishment.” 

However, William James Rummel 
did not challenge two important propo- 
sitions. He agreed that states could, like 
Texas, constitutionally enact some kind 
of recidivist statute, designed to deter 
multiple offenders. And he did not con- 
test Texas’s authority to classify each 
of his offenses, looked at singly, as fel- 
onies, although some of the sums in- 
volved might seem relatively trivial 
amounts. In any classification of 
crimes, a line has to be drawn some- 
where. A person who falls barely on one 
side of the line may see the result as 
unjust: for example, the adolescent sev- 
enteen years old who is tried as an 
adult criminal versus his counterpart 
one day younger who is treated as a 
juvenile delinquent. Yet a system of 
evenhanded justice often demands such 
precise distinctions. 

But Rummel did protest that a life 
sentence for property crimes totaling 
only $230 seemed outrageous. He cited a 
number of prior Supreme Court deci- 
sions stating that the Eighth Amend- 
ment prohibits any sentence which is 
“grossly disproportionate to the severi- 
ty of the crime.” However, the majority 
opinion, written by the most conserva- 
tive of the current justices, William 
Rehnquist, called attention to the fact 
that the cases Rummel cited involved 
the death penalty. And, as Justice 
Stewart had noted in Furman v. Geor- 
gia, a major 1972 decision outlawing 
capital punishment in certain circum- 
stances: 


The penalty of death differs from 
all other forms of criminal punish- 
ment, not in degree but in kind. It 
is unique in its total irrevocability. 
It is unique in its rejection of reha- 


~~ bilitation of the convict as a basic 
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‘THE LAW 


‘pose of criminal justice. And it 
‘unique, finally, in its absolute 
enunciation of all that is embod- 
ed in our concept of humanity. 





ence Justice Rehnquist found the 
eath penalty precedents “of limited 
istance” in determining the consti- 
ionality of Rummel’s punishment. 
One case, not involving the death 
enalty, on which Rummel relied was a 
1910 decision of the Court, Weems v. 
mited States. Weems’s petition came to 
he Court from the Philippine Islands, 
here, for making a single false entry 
1 pon a public document, he had been 
entenced to a curious punishment 
nown as cadena temporal. This in- 
‘olved twelve years and a day in jail, 
_ also “a chain at the ankle and wrist 
e offender, hard and painful labor, 
assistance from friend or relative, no 
arital authority or parental rights or 
rights of property [and] no participa- 
ion even in the family council.” And 
hat was not all. Even after his release, 
he liberty of a person under cadena 
emporal was perpetually limited. “He 
he Court noted, “forever kept un- 
"the shadow of his crime, forever 
t within voice and view of the crimi- 
| magistrate, not being able to 
ige his domicile without giving no- 
ice to the ‘authority immediately in 
e of his surveillance,’ and without 
armission in writing.” 

Although the 1910 Court ruled that 
-eonstituted “cruel and unusual 
nishment” for Weems, Justice Rehn- 
ist, Chief Justice Burger, and Jus- 
es Blackmun, White, and Stewart be- 
ved that Rummel’s punishment was 
nguishable, for it did not have the 
xtraordinary “accessories” that ac- 
mpanied cadena temporal. 

vertainly. one of the mitigating fac- 
tors was that, although sentenced to 
life imprisonment, Rummel would be 
eligible for parole within twelve years 
f his. sentencing. However, this was 
not a legally enforceable right. Indeed, 
the four dissenters called attention to 
he fact that parole remained a matter 
executive grace, not very graciously 
exercised because, “in June, 1979, the 
Governor of Texas refused to grant 
“parole to 79% of the state prisoners 
-whom the parole board recommended 
for release.” Nonetheless, the majority 
of the Court was unable to remove the 
possibility of Rummel’s parole, “howev- 
er slim,” from its mind. 





Av with those of West Virginia 


and the State of Washington, 
Texas’s reeidivist statute, mandating a 
life senteace after commission of a 
third felony, is among the most severe 
in the nation. This did not seem to trou- 
ble unduly the 5-4 majority, which 
called attention to a 1912 Supreme 
Court decision, Graham v. West Virgin- 
ia, upholding the West Virginia recidi- 
vist statute against the claim that it 
constituted “cruel and unusual punish- 
ment.” Graham was a horse thief who 
started ou: with “one bay mare” valued 
at $50 and then moved on to steal “one 
brown horse, named Harry, of the value 
of $100.” After nabbing his third horse, 
he was sent away for life, the 1912 
majority thought properly. 

Justice Lewis Powell, who is far from 
the most ‘iberal justice on the Burger 
Court but who was the author of the 
minority epinion in the Rummel case, 
had a more nuanced sense of analysis 
and of the progress of history. He noted 
that relatively few states have ever had 
as punitive a recidivist law as Texas, 
and that three quarters of those that 
have, have abandoned them. Kentucky, 
for example, has adopted a more flexi- 
ble, discretionary statute, allowing le- 
niency “because of a judgment that 
under some circumstance life imprison- 
ment for 2 habitual offender is not jus- 
tified.” Moreover, even under Texas 
law, an attempt is made to make the 
punishment fit the crime with two-time 
offenders, but three-time losers are au- 
tomatically given life terms as if they 
have suddenly lest all individuality and 
humanity. 

Justice Powell and the dissenters 
were looking for objective measure- 
ments by which the Texas statute was 
grossly out of whack with what could 
constitutionally be considered humane 
punishment. They were making the ef- 
fort because of the criticism that has 
been leveled at judges, particularly the 
justices of the Supreme Court, by Raoul 
Berger, Nathan Glazer, and others, for 
acting in too imperially subjective a 
fashion. Tue essential understanding of 
our Constitution, and of judicial review 
of legislative action, is that societal 
judgments in a democracy should be 
made by the people, through their elec- 
ted representatives. Justice Louis D. 
Brandeis, m particular, continually em- 
phasized the value of letting the 
states—‘“‘little laboratories” was what 
he called them—differ in their laws and 
judgments about what was fair. Only 


through such experimentation, and the 


resultant dialogue, are maturing and 
civilized notions of justice able to devel- 
op. 

The majority in the Rummel case felt 
compelled to judicial deference to the 
wishes of the Texas legislature, even 
though they might personally differ 
with its “wisdom.” As Justice Potter 
Stewart wrote in his concurring opin- 
ion: 


If the Constitution gave me a rov- 
ing commission to impose upon the 
criminal courts of Texas my own 
notions of enlightened policy, I 
would not join the Court’s opinion. 
For it is clear that the recidivist 
procedures adopted in recent years 
by many other states... are far 
superior to those utilized [here]. 
But the question for decision is not 
whether we applaud or even per- 
sonally approve the procedures fol- 
lowed in [this case]. The question is 
whether those procedures fall be- 
low the minimum level the [Consti- 
tution] will tolerate. Upon this 
question I am constrained to join 
the opinion and judgment of the 
Court. 


Justice Rehnquist admitted that 
“perhaps, as asserted in Weems, ‘time 
works changes’ upon the Eighth 
Amendment, bringing into existence 
‘new conditions and purposes.’” “We 
all,” he said, “of course, would like to 
think that we are ‘moving down the 
road toward human decency.’” But he 
found it difficult to feel justified, on a 
principled basis, in second-guessing the 
Texas legislature: 


The highly placed executive who ~ 
embezzles huge sums from a state 
savings and loan association, caus- 
ing many shareholders of limited 
means to lose substantial parts of 
their savings, has committed a 
crime very different from a man 
who takes a smaller amount of 
money from the same savings and 
loan at the point of a gun. Yet 
rational people could disagree as to 
which criminal merits harsher 
punishment. 


Justice Rehnquist and several of the 
other justices who made up the majori- 
ty in the Rummel case are often accused 
of being “law and order” hard-liners. 
Yet it is important to make clear what 
they are being hard-line about. This the 
general public does not usually under- 
stand, because it fails to understand the 
nature of judicial review. Justice Rehn- 
quist and his brethren might even feel 
that theirs is the more “Hberal” 
stance—in. upholding the will of the 
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“A great landscape of American society...a prodigious 
achievement.” —New York Times Book Review 
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-THE LAW 
smocratic representatives of the peo- 
rather than acting as a small band 
platonic guardians. On the other 
d, giving in to the will of the people 
much like what Pontius Pilate did 


There seems to me something very 
compelling in the concluding words of 
Justice Powell’s dissenting opinion, in 
hich he was joined by Justices Bren- 
nan, Marshall, and Stevens: 


We are construing a living Consti- 
tution. The sentence imposed upon 
the petitioner would be viewed as 
grossly unjust by virtually every 
layman and lawyer. In my view, 
objective criteria clearly establish 
that a mandatory life sentence for 
defrauding persons of about $230 
crosses any rationally drawn line 
separating punishment that law- 
fully may be imposed from that 
which is proscribed by the Eighth 
Amendment. 


lustice Powell and his colleagues 
were fully aware of the difficulty of 
awing lines and of the necessity, if 
ety is to function, of the judiciary’s 
olding them. Yet he noted, quoting 
an earlier dissenting opinion of Justice 
Felix Frankfurter, a cautious practi- 
tioner of judicial review, “the fact that 
a line must be drawn does not justify it 
g drawn anywhere.” The majority 
„in his opinion, “chosen the easiest 
line rather than the best.” 


T\oes my heart go out to Justice Pow- 
4 ell and the dissenters simply be- 
use their hearts go out in compassion 
to William James Rummel? Are they 
doing no more than saying, “We think 
this is just too much? It offends our 
constitutional conscience”? A noble and 
caring sentiment, but one that may 
abandon the appropriate function of 
- judicial review. Of course, legal schol- 
rs differ on what the scope of judicial 
review should be. The Burger Court, as 
political scientist Martin Shapiro and 
law professor Laurence Tribe have both 
noted, has been no less activist than the 
Warren Court. “Judicial neutrality,” 
writes Professor Tribe, “inescapably in- 
volves taking sides. The judgment of 
: the Court, though it may be to elude an 
issue, in effect settles the substance of 
the case. Judicial authority to deter- 
mine when to defer to others in consti- 
_tutional matters is a procedural form of 
substantive power; judicial restraint is 


but another form of judicial activism.” 


-is limited to what seems unusually. cru- 


+ 


Many “Eberal” commentators on the 
Court believe that, rather than being 
bogged down in “neutral principles” of 
adjudication (the appealing concept es- 
poused in the late 1950s by Columbia’s 
Herbert Wechsler), judges should re- 
verse legislation which they believe 
conflicts with “fundamental” human 
values. 

Justice Lewis Powell and the dissent- 
ers have done more than just vote their 
hearts. They have linked their judg- 
ment thet the Texas recidivist statute, 
as applied in Rummel’s case, is uncon- 
scionable to objective criteria—the 
evolving moral conscience reflected in 
the more lenient recidivist statutes of 
the vast majority of other states and of 
the federal government. They have lis- 
tened to the “dialogue” between the 
states on this issue, which has found 
the Texas scheme wanting in justice. 

The dissenters would also seem to 
have the support of one of our most 
thoughtful recent critics of constitu- 
tional jurisprudence, John Hart Ely, 
who has just published a highly praised 
book, Democracy and Distrust. Unlike 
his Harvard colleague, Professor Tribe, 
John Ely believes that courts should 
shy away from subjective judgments 
about “fundamental values” and re- 
spect the political process. He believes 
that the main function of judicial re- 
view is to make certain that the politi- 
eal process is truly functioning in an 
open way—that “discrete and insular 
minorities,” such as blacks and certain 
ethnic and religious groups, are not fro- 
zen out of the decision-making. Other- 
wise, the courts should defer. 

Knowing no more, one might expect 
Professor Ely to side with the majority 
in Rummel’s case, although his heart 
might be more inclined to the senti- 
ments of the dissenters. Yet he believes 
that, unlike some provisions of the Con- 
stitution, “the Eighth Amendment’s 
prohibition of ‘cruel and unusual pun- 
ishments’ seem[s] even more insistently 
to call for a reference to sources beyond 
the document itself and a ‘framers’ dic- 
tionary. ... The Cruel and Unusual 
Punishment Clause does invite the per- 
son interpreting it to freelance to a 
degree, but the freelancing is bounded.” 
Rather than giving the justices an op- 
portunity to read their own notions of 
what is “fair” into a whole range of 
governmental action, as the “due pro- 
cess” and “equal protection” clauses do, 
the focus under the Eighth Amendment 








el, a much more circumscribed com- 
pass. 

Despite my foregoing reflections, 
which emerge from opinions and from 
reading and teaching constitutional 
law, I still have some misgivings about 
pretending to analyze the process of 
judicial review. Bob Woodward and 
Scott Armstrong’s The Brethren has 
received mixed reviews, particularly a 
searchingly critical one by Anthony 
Lewis in The New York Review of 
Books. But the book does reveal what 
many close to the Supreme Court have 
long known—how very human and sub- 
jective the process of judging can be. 
One has a good idea of how many of the 
justices will vote on a whole range of 
issues, given what. one knows of their 
basic values. Chief Justice Burger and 
Justice Rehnquist will usually be on the 
conservative side of the line, and Jus- 
tices Marshall and Brennan on the lib- 
eral. The task of advocacy and of skill- 
ful citation of precedent is to capture 
the votes of the “swing” justices in the 
Court’s philosophical middle (Justice 
Stewart is one). 

It may be, to use the words of a close 
friend who narrowly lost the controver- 
sial Detroit metropolitan desegregation 
case, that William James Rummel sim- 
ply “didn’t have the votes.” A student 
of constitutional law never knows the 
extent to which any given justice makes 
up his mind first and writes an opinion 
accordingly. Either the majority or the 
dissenting side could find ample “scrip- 
ture” to quote from in the briefs of both 
sides of Rummel’s case. 

Whatever the process of decision- 
making, the majority’s ruling provides 
cold comfort for William James Rum- 
mel. He remains in a Texas jail cell, at 
least theoretically for the rest of his 
natural life. The governor of Texas has 
the power to parole him, although, as 
the dissenting opinion notes, he has 
refused to exercise this power in the 
vast majority of cases that have come 
before him. The Supreme Court has 
upheld the Texas recidivist statute in 
principle, which may be wise. Now, in 
applying principle to William James 
Rummel’s case, the governor can well 
afford to let mercy season justice. 

— MAURICE DEG. FORD 
einen eee aE ICT 
Reports & CoMMENT CONTRIBUTORS 
Penny Lernoux’s book Cry of the Peo- 
ple was published in May. 


Maurice deG. Ford teaches law and 


-psychiatry at Harvard University. 
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dd been 
aen 
from 


this part of the 
country, take 
things nice ’n 


slow. Because 
if you don't, you could find 
a Rabbit on your tail. 


It’s 


a large line-up of cars to = a new 
member of the squadron. 

Why the Rabbit? 

Maybe its because it offers a 
brilliant combination of accel- 
eration and handling. The Rabbit 


jumps from 0 to 50 mph in 8.3 exhil- 





arating seconds. Meanwhile the 
rack-and-pinion steering helps it 
handle some of the quickest turns 
on the trail. 

And besides performance, there 
are lots of other things that make 
the Rabbit an easy overall choice. 
Take. passenger space, for instance. 


The Rabbit has plenty.of it. with 
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to fit four police officers -with 
their caps on. ae 

In addition, its so ruggedly con- 
structed it has been compared to qa 
Mosler safe. Which means it can 


take just about all the stopping, go- 


ing, banging, slamming and bump- 
ing that the police can give it. J 

Shift after shift. Chase after chase. 

Now, youre probably wonder- 
ing which part of North Carolina 
the Rabbit is hiding in — well, we 
promised not to tell. 

But if your foot ever gets heavy 
around here, you'll find out quicker 
than you can say Volkswagen. 
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Me First 
by Thomas Griffith 


une magazine—which likes to 
elebrate capitalism but often finds 
f chronicling the shortcomings of 
gusiness instead—has recently pub- 
lished a scary look at the best and 
rightest of young business people. In 
Tising generation, “confidence bor- 
lers on brashness”; the young want 
uecess and quickly, and come across as 
little monsters of selfishness. 
The magazine made a study of twen- 
-five-year-olds who have “shown 
promise of becoming high-level manag- 
rs or entrepreneurs”; in fact, most of 
them are already in upper-income 
brackets, starting at about $29,000 per 
household. Born in the midst of the 
baby boom, packed into congested 
schools, they have been competitive 
since nursery days. Only fifteen years 
ld when Cambodia was invaded, they 
e none of the “flower child” genera- 
tion’s anti-Establishment aversion to 
ing money, and they mock their 
slightly older brothers and sisters for 
1 foolishness. 
Fortune studied eighty-two of them, 
and the wonder is that they stood still 
ong enough to be interviewed. They are 
determined to get a head start on rivals 
their own age, so that by the time they 
are thirty-five they will be competing 
with only their elders for the highest 
jobs. Some, before taking their first job, 
ually in a large, established corpora- 
ion, even looked into the average age of 
the company’s upper management. 
Most of them regard their superiors as 
_ deadwood, inept, incompetent, and no- 
: where near as technically prepared as 
: they are. 
 Leyalty to the place where they. work 
not for them: that’s a security hang- 


up of elders with Depression memories. _ 


The ambitious young believe in job- 
hopping. “Switching jobs looks good on 
résumés,” says one of them. “It shows 


~ restlessness and ambition. I’m not go- 


ing to stay with a company just because 
Į love it.” Another adds: “I can’t plan on 
being in any one job with certainty for 
more than a year at a time. First, Pm 
too young to worry about finding some 
company to stay in for the next thirty 
years, and seeond, no one can count on 
his salary rising according to how good 
he is anymore.” 

They are, Fortune says, bright, disci- 
plined, hardworking, motivated: “They 
put their jobs ahead of most other 
diversions and commitments—includ- 
ing marriage, which many are in no 
hurry for, and children, which some 
claim they'll never want... . Single- 
mindedly chasing their objectives, they 
ignore what doesn’t blend or harmonize 
with their purposefully limited land- 
scape. They view work and life as a 
series of ‘trade-offs’ rather than com- 
promises; for each opportunity surren- 
dered, they demand an equal benefit in 
return.” They pride themselves on the 
honesty with which they proclaim their 
ambitions. 

To Ronald Reagan, these young peo- 
ple may embody the self-reliant Ameri- 
can way in its purest form, but Gwen 
Kinkead, the writer of the Fortune arti- 
cle, can’t resist a parenthetical com- 
ment: “To a stranger from another gen- 
eration, they sometimes seem a grabby 
bunch.” 


ow faithful is this portrait of a 
H new generation, and how mucha 
caricature? I find myself increasingly 
suspicious of polls, particularly those 
that profess to measure attitudes rath- 
er than simpiy to record how someone 
intends to vote. All too many sociologi- 
cal studies, televised talk programs, 
and campus seminars generalize from 
dubious statistics based on answers giv- 
en to vast leose questions that most 
people haven’t yet made up their minds 
about. Fortuze’s small sample is more 
firmly grounded in the specific. The 
question then becomes whether these 
eager young executives are bellwethers 
that others will follow, or whether such 
horrifying concentrates of undiluted 
ego are unrepresentative of their age. 

Edmund Burke found it impossible to 
indict an entire people; I find it just as 
hard to indict a generation, for I don’t 
know of one that doesn’t include the 
permissive and the Puritan, the indif- 
ferent and the impatient, the sentimen- 


















tal and the calculating. Yet it should be 
possible to speak of any generation’s 
dominant characteristics. Back in the 
Eisenhower year of 1955 (the very year 
in which this new group was born), For- 
tune measured a similar group of twen- 
ty-five-year-olds, and found them “an 
optimistic, tractable, incurious lot, ded- 
icated to family and community ser- 
vice.” In sharp contrast, the outlook of 
Fortunes new group confirms those 
who now speak of a Me Generation (or 
of a Me Decade)—though I’m also sus- 
picious of this trendy phrase, and of all 
trendy phrases that lend themselves to 
advertisers’ urging to spend on one- 
self. 

Selfishness, however, is always with 
us, and in fact is likely to be more pro- 
nounced in those who are older. Having 
paid their dues in life, the older people 
think they have earned the right to be 
selfish. To speak of a young generation 
selfishly occupied, then, is not to de- 
scribe something unique. The unique- 
ness resides in what else seems missing 
in that generation. 

The missing note in Fortune’s young 
is idealism. They are not drones; they 
like the good life, the ski trips, the visits 
to Europe or Tahiti. If they tune out on 
causes, if they feel no obligation to 
help others, the explanation is not only 
that they have no time for these mat- 
ters, but that they have no heart for 
them. They are a platoon of Tin Wood- 
men. 

Idealism is a much discounted quali- 
ty these days, regarded as sentimental 
and impractical by many people who 
have become disillusioned. But For- 
tune’s young seem to have reached a 
state of no illusions without having 
first known the delights of enchant- 
ment; they have picked up disenchant- 
ment merely by observing it in others. 

This is their loss. I’ve known two 
periods when idealism was the domi- 
nant national mood, and I’m glad to 
have lived through both. In the Depres- 
sion there was a steady New Deal 
majority in favor not merely of legisla- 
tion that benefited themselves (as spe- 
cial-interest legislation so emphatically 
does today) but also of legislation that 
only benefited others. The second peri- 
od was that American outbreak of gen- 
erosity after World War II, which put a 
war-devastated Europe back on its feet, 
and packed off food and help to poor 
nations everywhere. Both these bursts 
ELE Ce LO 
Thomas Griffith's column appears 
every other month in The Atlantic. 
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Aa Darova started out selling jokes on the side 
and garment labels on commission. But he ended 
on Broadway as the Pulitzer Prize-winning 
or author-director of such landmark musi- 
cals as Guys and Dolls, How to Succeed in Busi- 
SS — eally Trying, and Can-Can. Now he 
ers again with his best story of 
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PARTY OF ONE 


of idealistic impulse wore themselves 
out, but they accomplished much good, 
and I do not find our present civic 
atmosphere—that curious amalgam of 
despair, indifference, practicality, and 
meanspiritedness—to be wiser. Just 
more defeatist. 

Fortune’s young are confident of 
their ability to operate in such a crass 
atmosphere. They seem to me an emo- 
tionally deprived group. Perhaps they 
become this way in the air-sealed cli- 
mate of graduate business schools, 
where in the midst of all that get-ahead 
business training they must regard the 
occasional course in ethics as a dutiful 
but irrelevant gesture of piety. Or per- 
haps some among these young persuade 
themselves that they are postponing 
their idealistic concerns, like marriage 
or having children, for a later time. But 
then I remember how the showman Bil- 
ly Rose made no effort to be regarded as 
Mr. Nice Guy until after he’d gotten his, 
only to find that his nice-guy muscles 
were permanently atrophied. 

It may be that all the Me Decade talk 
makes Fortune’s young seem more rep- 
resentative of their age than they really 
are. They may be perfectly attuned to 
these times, but I wouldn’t bet on the 
times staying this way. This isn’t reck- 
less optimism on my part, predicated on 
a belief in natural goodness (though 
goodness sometimes has its innings). 
Rather, it is based on the way that we 
as a nation lurch, often under the spell 
of events, from one mood to another. At 
this very moment, though journalism 
doesn’t make much of it, there are 
many Americans, young and old, strik- 
ing their own balance between looking 
after their careers and trying to be of 
some use in the world. If Fortune’s 
young are indifferent to any cause that 
might distract them from their goals, 
many of these others can be described 
as cause-prone. But because nothing 
currently has broad enough appeal to 
unite them, their activities are dis- 
persed over many causes and small 
acts. At what point a common cause 
will emerge, and what will occasion the 
mood swing, I have no idea. But when 
the mood does change, I don’t expect 
Fortune’s young to be converted to pub- 
lic-spirited idealism. Their predeces- 
sors, the grabbers who came before 
them, never were. They will prosper 
notwithstanding, but I don’t for a mo- 
ment envy them. O 
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Sounds like small stuff? Last 
year the kids read more than 11 
million books and raised more 
than $12 million to help find a cure 
for this terrible disease, multiple 
sclerosis, that attacks the central 
nervous system of young adults 
and destroys coordination. 

Chances are, none of us will 
have multiple sclerosis in our 


families. Even so, it sure makes me 
feel good to think I might help 
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PARADOXICAL POPE 


IR: With due respect to Kati Marton’s 
incerity, what she finds paradoxical in 
ope John Paul is not at all theological 
or even ecclesiastical (“The Paradoxical 
Pope,” May Atlantic). It is personal, 
though peculiarly Roman Catholic. It is 
hat Pope John Paul, who is plainly 
arm and genial and humorous and 
ing, is at the same time tough- 
inded about the truth. 
‘The problem lies with a liberal as- 
umption that in human affairs there 
ust not be those sticking points where 
‘something is declared right or wrong, 
ceptable or contemptible. 
“Pope John Paul is not acting para- 
oxically. at all, just papal. For the 
oman Church is not a participatory 
lemocracy or even (despite what liberal 
ournalists have been saying for years) 
volving into a democracy. It is a divine 
lystery as always, finally out of reach 
f all our commentaries. 

BARBARA NAUER 
New Orleans, La. 


IR: If Kati. Marton would say, “I don’t 
2 the Pope because he’s a Catholic,” 

ne could tender a species of respect. 
nstead, she tries to imply that he is at 
variance with his own Church. She tells 
us that Vatican II ignored papal infalli- 
bility. To the contrary, the council’s 

document, Lumen Gentium, strongly 
eaffirmed the concept. Marton cites 
-with approval the taking of votes on 
moral matters. Whatever that is, it is 
not Catholicism! Many people, Hans 
Küng among: them, have wanted to be 
counted as Catholics while teaching and 
believing whatever they chose. Pope 
ohn Paul II has taken the obvious and 





rdue.step of saying. that there are- 











limits to what can reasonably be called 
Catholic theology. 

ROBERT B. NORDBERG 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sir: Pope John Paul is concerned about 
the future of the Church while Kiing is 
only interested in the challenge of spec- 
ulative thought. The Pope is correct in 
holding that “unity is the key to (the 
Church’s) survival.” One needs to be 
reminded that many of us would be 
Moslems today if a united Christendom 
had not repulsed the Saracens at the 
gates of Europe. It is the mark of a 
leader to know his priorities. 
EDWARD F. HALPIN 
Park Ridge, IU. 


Str: Pope John Paul II will win out over 
theologians and others who, taking ad- 
vantage ef the spirit of Vatican II, have 
chosen te challenge him loudly and di- 
visively rather than to engage in quiet 
and constructive discussion. We, the 
Church, will all win out, as a result, 
because belief in the teachings of Jesus 
must be childlike. Our feeble but sin- 
cere doubts and questions must be de- 
ferred to the Holy Father for the time 
being. Where in the Gospel and Tradi- 
tion was the Kingdom of God to be a 
political democracy? What can the loud 
and divisive challenges te God’s repre- 
sentative on earth be called except sins 
of intellectual pride? 

JOHN PAUL DERMODY 

Santa Monica, Calif. 


Sir: Fr. McDermott describes Hans 
Kiing’s teaching on the resurrection as 
follows: “The resurrection of Jesus was 
not.a historical event within space and 
time but the passing over of Jesus into 
God’s life.” I think it is important to 





THE MAIL 


clarify that Professor Küng considers 
the resurrection “not a historical 
event” only in the sense that it cannot 
be verified by ordinary historical 
means. He continually emphasizes the 
centrality of the resurrection to all 
Christian faith. 

Professor Kiing sees the resurrection 
as outside of space and time in the same 
sense that the reality of God is not lim- 
ited by space and time, or dependent on 
verification by history. Says Küng (The 
Christian Challenge, p. 217): “But just 
because it is God’s action according to 
New Testament faith which is involved 
in the resurrection, this cannot be 
merely fictitious or imaginary, but in 
the most profound sense a real event. 
What happened is not nothing.” This- 
Easter I was able to affirm the resur- 
rection more honestly and wholeheart- 
edly than I ever have before. This new 
faith in the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
is a direct result of reading Hans 
Küng. 

MARY BROWNSBERGER YOUNG 
Etna, N.H. 


Kati Marton replies: 

Ms. Nauer’s view of the papacy as a 
top-down dictatorship is, it seems to 
me, a far ery from the gospel. Early 
Christianity was built on a bedrock 
of interaction between laity and clergy 
in accordance with Christ’s admonition 
to Peter, “Feed my lambs and my sheep 
and, once strengthened, confirm thy 
brethren.” Criticism has since become a 
time-honored Catholic tradition. 

As for Mr. Nordberg, in my article I 
emphasized the role Vatican IT played 
in revising the ancient Church and in 
bringing its doctrine abreast of the 
intellectual and moral problems of our 
age. Though Vatican II did not repu- 
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diate a papal infallibility, John XXIII’s 
council was clearly not preoccupied 
with that doctrine. If the taking of 
votes strikes Mr. Nordberg as absurd, is 
that idea not closer to Christ’s inten- 
tion in organizing His Church through 
the College of Apostles than the absolu- 
tist papacy Mr. Nordberg seems to be 
advocating? 

Catholic means universal, all-inclu- 
sive. The fact that the Church has 
endured for 2000 years is due, in part at 
least, to the lively and challenging 
minds of theologians such as St. Thom- 

| as Aquinas, Augustine, Jacques Mari- 
| — tain, Lamennais, Teilhard de Chardin, 
and even Hans Küng. By Mr. Dermody’s 
standards, they may all be guilty of sins 
of intellectual pride. 
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__ MORE ON LOVE CANAL 


Ps Sir: Re “Love Canal and the Poisoning 
| of America” by Michael H. Brown (De- 
K: cember Atlantic). 
i When Hooker used the Love Canal 
site, from 1942 until 1953, as a landfill, 
_ it had two ideal characteristics. The 
E ground was impervious clay which pre- 
vented chemicals from draining away 
and the area around the canal was 
sparsely settled. In 1953, the Niagara 
ps Falls School Board wanted to acquire 
i the property as a school site. The com- 
pany reluctantly, under the threat of 
eminent domain, deeded the property to 
the board. A clear warning regarding 
the buried chemicals is part of the deed 
| from Hooker to the board. 
; Brown said, “The Love Canal was 
simply unfit as a container for hazard- 
ka ous substances, poor even by the stan- 
E dards of the day. . . .” and that it was 
a “makeshift dump.” The fact is that 
the design of the Love Canal site would 


| basically comply even with currently 
ee proposed federal standards. According 
fy to the American Institute of Chemical 
Ñ Engineers’ RCRA task force in its re- 
Eo port to staff members of the Senate 


Environment Subcommittees on Natu- 
ral Resource Protection and Environ- 
mental Pollution, what went wrong 
with Love Canal can be attributed in 
large part to lack of monitoring, inva- 
Des sion of the site itself, and lack of reme- 
| dial work. All of these occurred after 
Re} Hooker no longer controlled the Love 
|, Canal site. 

= _ Contrary to Mr. Brown’s allegations, 
~ the only major work required to update 
; - the earlier closure included reconstruc- 
it < tion of the clay cover which had been 
breached, improved sloping, and the ad- 
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dition of a leachate collection system 
around the site. 

Some time after Hooker deeded the 
property to the board, the clay covering 
over the site was disturbed. Thousands 
of cubic yards of dirt were removed 
from the Love Canal site at the direc- 
tion of the Board of Edueation accord- 
ing to the board’s own records. 

Mr. Brown is wrong in nis character- 
ization that the land was “a quagmire 
of sludge that oozed fron the canal’s 
every pore.” When the zlay covering 
was disturbed, water from rain and 
melting snow seeped into the canal and 
it gradually filled up just ike a bathtub 
and overflowed. Testing has shown that 
the integrity of the walls and bottom of 
the canal site have not bæn breached. 

Recent studies refute B-own’s allega- 
tions that the medical problems 
claimed were caused by the buried 
chemicals. In December 1979, Bill 
Richards of the Washinzton Post re- 
ported that although “State officials 
had found evidence of higher than nor- 
mal birth defects. . . officials said last 
week they cannot find aay connection 
between the litany of mecical problems 
claimed by Love Canal grea residents 
now in the motels and zhe chemicals 
leaking from the dump site near their 
homes.” 

MICHAEL D. REICHGUT 
External Public Relations 
Hooker Chemical Company 
Houston, Tex. 


Michael H. Brown replies: 

The dumpsite apparent-y did not con- 
sist of “impervious clay’; indeed, the 
wastes buried there hav2 escaped ex- 
tensively underground, ıp to a mile 
away from the site. Tha- is hardly an 
“ideal” condition. As I clearly stated, 
the area was settled by only a few 
homes immediately adjacent to the 
dumping area at the time. But more 
than a hundred families living a few 
blocks away are now reporting health 
problems too. The attarney for the 
school board denies that an “eminent 
domain” declaration was ever threat- 
ened or that any clear warning of the 
dangerousness of the dumped chemical 
wastes was even providel. I called the 
Hooker Chemical Company twelve 
times seeking documentation for the 
assertion that they warred the school 
board in clear terms, bu- I was told it 
was “not yet timely” tc release such 
documents. 

The Love Canal was, and remains, 
totally unfit as a toxic waste dump and, 
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contrary to Reichgut’s words, would not 
comply with currently proposed stan- 
dards, for those standards, among oth- 
er things, propose that landfills not be 
located near so populated an area, and 
mandate that a landfill not be in a posi- 
tion to poison a water source. The Love 
Canal has leaked into the Niagara Riv- 
er, and probably is still doing so. Fur- 
thermore, the remedial construction 
“required” has not yet proven effective, 
and the United States Department of 
Justice has just sued Hooker for more 
than $100 million in an effort to have 
the canal permanently secured. 

Mr. Reichgut’s contention that Hook- 
er covered the Love Canal with clay and 
that someone mysteriously disturbed it 
directly contradicts what residents who 
lived there saw at the time. Spread on 
top was nothing but flyash and a few 
mounds of clayey dirt excavated when 
Hooker sought to deepen the dump so 
that more barrels of waste could be 
planted there. 

Reichgut’s most disturbing misrepre- 
sentation is his contention that “Love 
Canal area residents” were not physio- 
logically affected. Mr. Reichgut at- 
tempts to confuse the reader here, for 
he is speaking not of the 240 families 
who were evacuated, but about the 500 
who remained behind at a greater dis- 
tance from the Love Canal, and who 
had to be taken into motels when they 
were overcome with fumes during re- 
medial trenching. On February 8, 1979, 
the state health commissioner formally 
extended the health emergency to those 
people in the outer areas, citing, among 
other problems, an abnormally high 
rate of miscarriages and birth defects. 
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THE POLITICS 
OF GRAIN 


by Dan Morgan 


nited States has been subsidizing the 
he world with its grain—is it time 
w took a Esson from OPEC? 


n the semmer of 1979, a defiant new bumper 
sticker began to appear on farm pickup trucks: 
“Cheaper Crude or No More Food.” The farm- 

ers’ message was that the United States should force 
the Organiza ion of Petroleum Exporting Countries to 
~ hold down ci prices by denying grain to the oil cartel. 
Members of the militant American Agricultural 
`. Movement suggested they would settle for merely rais- 
“ing grain prices in step with any oil price increases 
ordained by tne cartel. It would be a fair exchange: “A 
bushel of gran for a barrel of oil.” 

The notiomthat grain should be used as a diplomatic 
or economic zeo] was not one that appealed to many 
_ policy-maker- in Washington. Most people at the State 
and Agriculture departments dismissed the militant 
farmers as aural xenophobes. They argued that it 
would be bois impractical and immoral for the United 


States to dery grain to another country for political 


reasons. And they cited- the 1975 episode in which 
former Seere-ary cf State Henry Kissinger tried (and 
failed) to witthold U.S. grain from the Russians in 

to obtag: a premise. of cheap Soviet oil. : 


pe these teana the food “weapon” 





had suddenly become a major part of American diplo 
macy by early 1980. President Carter had announc 
his decision to withhold 17 million tons of Ameri 
grain from the Russians in retaliation for the invasion 
of Afghanistan. And U.S. longshoremen had refused 
in November 1979, to load grain on. ships bound for 
Iran, pending the release of the hostages held at the 
American Embassy in Tehran. As banks froze Iranian 
government assets—assets needed to pay for grain pur- 


chases—America’s food trade with Iran came to ao 


complete halt. 
This policy reversal was, clearly, the result of unusu- 


al circumstances. In the Soviet case, the President had = 


turned to a measure that, in light of Kremlin aggres- 
sion, was better than the extreme alternatives. ‘Tt-was. 
better to withhold grain than to do nothing or to 


resume the arms race. The longshoremen’s refusal in 
the Iranian case was an indignant reaction to a very _ 


emotional situation: it was a patriotic gesture made ina 


moment when almost no other response seemed possi- 


ble if the safety of the hostages was.to be assured. In 
both cases, there was a recognition that grain is an 


element of national security in the broadest sense, and 


that it will remain so in the world being transformed by 
the politics of the 1980s. Perhaps the Soviet Union _ 
could get along without American grain in the early . 
months of the embargo. But in the long run, the Soviet 
people were bound to feel the effects. The Soviet 
Union had turned to the United States for grain in 
1963—had turned to its chief global politica adver- 
sary—because only America could supply E i 














volume required. This was true in the 1970s as well, 
when consumerism was in bloom in the Soviet Union, 
and détente and trade became the means for fulfilling 
the hopes of ordinary people for better and less costly 
food and housing. Therefore, economic ancertainty 
and perhaps increased political instability in Eastern 
Europe were sure to be the result of the American 
action. 

Yet it is necessary for policy-makers to ‘ook beyond 
the militant slogans and beyond the debate over the 
merits of food as a weapon. The events of lave 1979 and 
early 1980 underline the importance of get:ing policy- 
makers to face up to the need for a real grain policy for 
the United States in the coming decade. Such a policy, 
unfortunately, does not exist now. 

There are strong arguments, for example, for the 
creation of a public authority that would establish the 
price of grain exported to countries abroad. Good 
arguments can even be made in favor of a grain-export- 
ing nations’ cartel—an “OPEC” of grain. But the jus- 
tification does not rest on the need to punish other 
countries. It rests on the recognition that most other 
countries now play by economic rules different from 
those of the United States; that American {and Cana- 
dian) taxpayers have been subsidizing North American 
grain exports to overseas customers; and that there 
have been tremendous costs and penalties. as well as 
the more obvious benefits, associated with the grain 
export boom that began in the early 1970s. It has 
become urgent for policy-makers to consider whether, 
in the 1980s, America cari leave it to the grain compa- 
nies and a “free market” to allocate and price the 
nation’s grain surplus. 


mericans have always believed in free trade. 

After World War II, the United States built 

economic bridges that spanned the world. 

Free trade was the ideology that guided the nation’s 
international economic policy. The Unitec States led 
the way in establishing a world econom:c order in 
which raw materials, capital, and technclogy could 
flow freely across borders. America gained access to 
raw materials and markets, while other countries 
received U.S. capital and technology. But im the 1970s, 
this system, which had worked so well, began to break 
down. It became apparent that most other mations were 
not following the “free trade” model established by the 
United States. OPEC was only the starkest example of 
price fixing and economic manipulation by govern- 
ments. Many other governments took steps to gain 
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‘Post, is the author of the best-selling Merchanzs of Grain, 
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firm control over basic resources. This frequently 
meant dictating economic and financial rules that 
served national interests but restricted free trade. A 
whole array of government measures—export subsi- 
dies, tax concessions and rebates—determined the flow 
of trade as much as did the free market. In business 
abroad, a willingness to pay bribes to local officials and 
“agents” was often more of a factor than the kind of 
competition economics majors read about in their 
course materials. And in the communist countries, 
huge state trading monopolies played Western compa- 
nies off against one another to gain advantages. 

In the new economic order, the world grain market 
stands out as a major exception. This is because the 
dominant exporter, the United States, does not 
attempt to control the trade or fix the prices of agricul- 
tural commodities going abroad. 

There are, in fact, striking parallels between the 
present grain market and the world oil market of the 
late 1960s, before the OPEC cartel reached maturity. 
That was a time when oil prices were relatively low; 
when the major oil exporters were disunited; and when 
a handful of multinational companies organized the 
marketing, refining, and distribution of the oil surplus. 
Now, a decade later, in the world grain economy, a 
handful of companies that resemble the oil giants in 
their control of communications, processing plants, 
depots, transportation, and financial facilities dominate 
the system that markets the American surplus. 

This is, to be sure, an extraordinarily complex sys- 
tem, which benefits from the flexibility provided by 
private companies. The U.S. grain-producing regions 
are a mosaic of thousands of farms producing crops 
ranging from wheat to grass seed, connected to world 
markets by elaborate transport networks. For the U.S. 
government to attempt to run this system would be 
deeply disruptive. Yet to allow private traders a com- 
pletely free hand in allocating and pricing American 
grain all over the world raises equally serious prob- 
lems. 

Starting with its farm programs during the New 
Deal, the government accepted full responsibility for 
agricultural planning. After World War II, it was also 
involved in agricultural trade—not through a heavy- 
handed takeover of the system, but through extremely 
sophisticated programs that included Public Law 480 
(food aid to foreign countries), “market development,” 
and wheat export subsidies; the public and the private 
sector were in a partnership that was highly successful 
from the standpoint of American self-interest. It was 
only in the 1970s that the government’s role in agricul- 
tural trade diminished. Higher farm prices and strong 
demand for U.S. commodities enabled private compa- 
nies to sell U.S. food.on world markets with relatively 
little interference. 


70s were good years for American agri- 

cultere and for the businesses and grain com- 

panies: that support it. But a strong case can be 

made now “er the government’s reinvolvement, pro- 
vided such. @ tervention is creative and flexible. 

The goverament has consistently taken the view that 

<- the large-scz-e growth in U.S. exports since the start of 

the 1970s hes been an unmitigated good. In so doing it 

has refused wc recognize the numerous costs attached 

which are mow beiag paid not by America’s foreign 

` customers tot by Americans. 
; i. the present system makes little provision 


_ for the fact that America’s grain resources are not 


nlimited. Some experts believe that they could even 
be depleted «be way Middle East oil will eventually be. 
U.S. farmland can grow crops over and over again, so 
In that respezt:grain is a “renewable” resource. Yet the 
‘resources reguired to produce grain in modern agricul- 
ture are decidedly not renewable. When they run out, 
grain production will be unimaginably more difficult. 
Agriculture -equires oil and natural gas to run diesel 
tractors, to ewer irrigation pumps, to dry grain, and 
9 produce chemical fertilizers, herbicides, and pesti- 
ides. These iuels are finite, and getting much more 
ensi $ underground water that irrigates crops 
e westeta wheat belt in Colorado, Kansas, and 
‘Nebraska w @ not last forever. This underground water 
table is failiag:-and will take decades to be replenished 
once it has mun dry. 
~~ Similarity, feod is produced on agricultural land that 
- is shrinking as cities, highways, airports, and rights- 
of-way for peoelines. and transmission lines claim more 
and more oft. The House Agriculture Committee has 
: reported that the United States loses 35,000 acres of 


its agricultueal land base each week. An estimated 3 


million acre» of agricultural land are lost owing to soil 


erosion eacs ‘year. Some gloomy predictions have 


American food exports ending by the year 2000 as a 
result of ermironmental, energy, and economic con- 
straints. Miédie East oil supplies will be running low at 
- about the same time. 

Advantageous as huge grain exports may presently 
be to the United States, they have placed unprecedent- 


ed and expersive strains on the North American trans- 


-portation syzem. And a good deal of the cost of mod- 
--ernizing and improving this system in the United 
- States anc Canada will be paid by the taxpayers of 
those countries rather than by overseas buyers of grain. 
Federal, state sand provincial govern- 
ments plan tz spend billions of dollars 
. in aid to račreads and in expanding 


- the waterways so that foreign import- 
ers will be able to purchase more 


‘grain. Both syantries plan to invest in 
i proving detcriorated railroad lines 








and roadbeds. The Canadian government has autho- 
rized funds for buying new grain hopper cars for the 
Canadian National Railroad. Congress has approved 
new waterway projects for the 1980s, so that the U.S. 
Corps of Engineers can continue to expand the barge 
channels of the Mississippi, Illinois, Ohio, and Arkan- 
sas rivers. Some of the costs of building new locks on 
the Mississippi River will be passed on to barge compa- 
nies—and ultimately to foreign customers. But the 
federal government will continue to pay for maintain- 
ing a river system that principally benefits “he foreign 
purchasers of U.S. grain. 

Belatedly, the Department of Agriculture has be- 
come concerned with the effect of the overheated 
export trade on the farming business itself. The value 
of farmland rose sharply in the 1970s. Inflation was a 
factor, but so was the emergence of strong commercial 
markets overseas. An acre of farmland in Ulinois that 
sold for $500 at the start of the 1970s went for $2000 
at the decade’s end. This is fine for fasmers who 
already own their land, but devastating for young fam- 
ilies who want to get into farming. It is a trend that has 
accelerated the consolidation of farming im the hands 
of fewer and fewer businessmen farmers—and some 
analysts say that the next step will be a takeover of the 
agricultural sector by corporations and big entrepre- 
neurs. If that happens, the Jeffersonian ideal of an 
America in which farming is the province of the com- 
mon man rather than of a small Janded class will truly 
have been lost forever. 

The United States has been subsidizing the rest of 
the world with its grain. In 1979 and 1980, the net 
income of U.S. farmers was expected to decline—and 
this in a year when farm exports were at record levels, 
and, in any given week, sixty or more freighters were 
taking on grain at the big elevators along the southern 
Mississippi River. Our food exports, it is true, have 
helped to offset the costs of importec oil—and 
imported food. (The United States is the world’s larg- 
est food importer, with meat, sugar, coffee. and cocoa 
among the main items bought overseas.) But foreign 
countries are buying American food wita devalued 
dollars, and with gold that is able to purchase four 
times as much wheat as it did in 1972. Theyare getting 
a bargain. 

It seems only fair that foreign customers pay a share 
of the hidden costs that go along with the exports. Yet 
many experts argue against this, and insist that any 
attempt by the United States and other grain produc- 
ers to establish a price for grain outside the“‘free mar- 
ket,” a price based on all the indirect casts to the 
nation, is doomed to failure and to universal condem- 
nation. They contend that the hungry of the world 
would suffer and, in time, America would lese its agri- 
cultural markets. 











Their moral argument is a compelling and serious 
one. The United States has a responsibility to countries 
that need food imports, just as oil-producing countries 
have a responsibility to oil users not to abuse their 
economic power. However, the main customers for 
U.S. grain are the rich industrial nations such as Japan 
and the Soviet Union. Next come some of the wealth- 
ier developing countries. Many of these have a misera- 
ble record of dealing with malnutrition amongst their 
own people and a lagging agricultural growth on their 
land. Imports of U.S. food enable the governments of 
these countries to carry out other priorities. The food 
does not reach many of the neediest and most disad- 
vantaged people in those societies. 

In any case, the United States has food aid and 
credit programs that can be used to benefit directly 
countries that are genuinely trying to feed their poor, 
improve their own agriculture, and eliminate malnutri- 
tion. If the United States raises grain prices, it could 
and should expand these programs. 


he Carter Administration has accepted the 

conventional wisdom that more government 

involvement in the pricing of U.S. grain would 
not work—-that other nations would produce more 
food of their own or switch to other suppliers—but the 
logic is hard to follow. A global food system has grown 
up around a grain trade the volume of which is unpre- 
cedented in history. This system cannot easily be dis- 
mantled. In the next twenty years it will be possible for 
countries to conserve energy. It will be more difficult 
for them to conserve food, given population increases 
that are a certainty. Meanwhile, industrial countries’ 
food economies are built around diets of poultry, meat, 
milk, and eggs—all of which require soybeans and feed 
grains that are available in sufficient quantity only in 
North America. That is why U.S. exports of corn, 
wheat, and soybeans now exceed 100 million tons a 
year. 

Other countries have indeed tried to reduce their 
dependence on these grain imports. The Soviet Union 
has spent billions of rubles to overcome its agricultural 
shortcomings. Yet in 1979, President Carter autho- 
rized the Russians to buy up to 25 million tons of U.S. 
grain in the coming year—a record. 

The period of easy gains in agricultural production is 
clearly over. To expand food production will be 
increasingly costly and difficult in the last decades of 
this century. Predictions of great new agricultural 
“breadbaskets” in the Sudan, in the Amazon basin, 
and in eastern Siberia have not been borne out. The 
rising prices of oil-based “inputs” such as chemical 
fertilizers make it doubtful they ever will. 

Japan already has too little land on which to feed its 



















































eople. Western Europe has achieved self-sufficiency 
only in wheat—and that at enormous costs to Euro- 
pean taxpayers, who have paid for lavish subsidies to 
farmers. 

‘The OPEC countries are no exception to the trend 
© toward dependence on foreign sources of food. 
< OPEC’s wheat imperts grew faster than those of any 
_ other bloc of ceuntries in the late 1970s, and now stand 
<o at:10 million tons, or 14 percent of the entire world 
< wheat trade. OPEC countries are not underpopulated 
deserts, for CFEC includes the world’s fifth most pop- 
ulous nation (Indonesia), Africa’s largest country (Ni- 
n geria), Iran, zed a densely populated South American 
nation whose: tropical climate is not suited to growing 
wheat (Venezuela). The United States has been sup- 
plying half of OPEC’s grain imports, and most of the 
-rest comes from Camada and Australia. 

The Iran debacle showed that a food cutoff today 
¿can be more painfal to the customer than to the sup- 
plier. True, the 5000 farmers in Washington, Oregon, 
cand Idaho whe grow the white wheat favored by Iran- 
ian millers did suffer as a result of the curtailment of 
grain shipments, After that market was cut off, prices 
for that kind of wheat dropped by some 40 cents a 
bushel. But the eect on Iran of a prolonged food 
cutoff was potentially far more devastating. 

- Before the revolution that deposed the shah, Iran 
obtained 2 monthly average of 100,000 tons of wheat, 
100,000 tons: ef corn, 40,000 tons of rice, and large 
_ quantities of seybean meal and vegetable oil from the 
-ioo United States. Almost one third of the country’s entire 
_ food supply was imported. Of that, the United States 
_ was the main sapplier of staple grains for bread and for 
feeding the poultry that made up a larger and larger 

: share of the Iranian diet. During the summer, while 

<- Khomeini’s anti-American rhetoric grew sharper, the 

- grain continued to move from American ports to Iran. 

-But in early November, when the shipments stopped, 

Khomeinis geverament began drawing on wheat 
reserves and kauling wheat from Turkey by truck. 

< Wheat was essential, and Iran was in a bind. During 

_ the summer, Australia had contracted to provide 
100,000 tons cf wheat through January 1980. But as 
Australian longshoremen began to show solidarity with 

+ the American trade unionists, these shipments also 

“were delayed. Secretary of Agriculture Bob Bergland 

acknowledged ‘hat Iran faced a “difficult time” buying 

_ grain abroad. U.S. officials predicted eventual food 

shortages in major Iranian cities. 

It is true that U.S. exports account for only about 8 
< percent of werid grain consumption. But OPEC’s oil 
_ exports accoum: for less than 10 percent of the world’s 
supply of energy when non-OPEC sources of oil, gas, 
nuclear, hydroelectric, and solar energy are added 
ether. The first and second largest producers of oil 






















































The Politics of Grain 


in the world are not OPEC countries but the Soviet 
Union and the United States, in that order. Yet- 
nobody doubts OPEC’s power or influence. The reason 
is that its oil exports, like America’s grain exports, are 
the crucial increment that bridges the gap between 
adequate supply and scarcity. 


or the United States to gain control of its grain 

resources would require two conditions that do 

not exist now. The first is a governmental role 
in the pricing of grain exports. This could beachieved 
through the creation of a public authority. But other 
mechanisms, such as an export tax or an export licens- 
ing system, might serve the same purpose. Second, the 
major grain exporters would have to establish a system 
for cooperating, and for coordinating the pricing and 
marketing of their grain. A cartel is one way of achiev- 
ing this cooperation. However, a preferable system 
would bring in consuming countries and give them a 
say in decisions about price. Countries that cooperated 
in such an arrangement would be assured of long-term 
access to grain supplies at stable prices. Above all, 
Canada and the United States would have to abandon 
the guerrilla tactics they have used against each other 
in the world grain markets during much of the postwar 
era. Mexico, where the Green Revolution in wheat 
began, would be a logical country to invite into a 
resource consortium for North America. 

Neither of the conditions necessary for adequate 
public control existed when Henry Kissinger futilely 
tried to withhold food from the Russians in. 1975 in 
order to obtain cheap Soviet oil. Kissinger’s initiative 
failed because he did not have the cooperation of the 
major exporting countries, who kept on selling; be- 
cause it did not have a strong political rationale that 
could be understood by Americans; and because it 
lacked careful preparation and was, for Kissinger, 
characteristically ad hoc, secretive, and personal in the 
manner of its execution. 

The situation was considerably different when Presi- 
dent Carter acted in January 1980 to curtail grain 
exports in response to the Soviet invasion of Afghani- 
stan. This was a far better executed initiative, and one 
that could be understood and supported by Americans, 
even by farmers, as the President’s success inthe Iowa 
primary caucus quickly showed. Carter also made clear 
to the Russians that he was not abrogating the 1975 
Soviet-American grain agreement which authorized 
the Russians to purchase a minimum of & million tons 
a year. What he was saying was, 8 million tons and not 
a bushel more. Put another way, he was telling the 
Russians that food is an element in national security, 
and that the United States would not be party to a 
process that strengthened Soviet national security at-a 





time when Kremlin leadership was ignoring accepted 
international standards of non-aggressicn. 

When the President acted, he faced the same prob- 
lem that Kissinger had confronted in 1975: how to 
control the grain companies. If the grain firms were 
left in charge, with no governmental authority to act in 
the markets, it was certain that the embargo would fail. 
In this case, Carter took two vital steps. He sought 
cooperation from Canada, Australia, the European 
Common Market, Brazil, and Argentina in limiting 
the amount of grain that the Russians could obtain 
elsewhere. Canada and Australia—key countries in 
Carter’s strategy—agreed not to make up the deficit 
caused by the withholding of U.S. grain. 

Second, the President ordered the U.S. government 
to buy out the contracts the grain firms had with the 
Russians. It was, in one respect, a bailout—another 
governmental bailout for a big industry. The grain 
companies, backed by some international banks, had 
pleaded for help, arguing that if they could not sell the 
grain they had acquired for their Soviet customers they 
would lose billions of dollars. But in another respect, it 
was an essential step for the Carter Administration, for 
it gave the government control through ownership of 
the Soviet-bound grain. Henceforth, the government 
would be calling the shots in the grain markets—at 
least for the grain previously committed to Russia. 
And this provided some safeguard against leakage in 
the embargo. 

Six months after the President’s action, the effec- 
tiveness of the embargo and its impact on American 
agriculture was still being debated hotly in Washing- 
ton and beyond. The prestigious American Farm 
Bureau Federation, which had patriotically supported 
the action initially, charged that the President had not 
made good on his promise to prevent financial losses to 
farmers in this country. Others charged that resource- 
ful communist grain merchants were making up the 
grain deficit caused by the loss of American imports 
with deals arranged elsewhere. 

In fact, however, even with the embargo, America 
exported more of its 1979 grain crop than any in histo- 
ry. Grain prices did fall off somewhat, but government 
economists insisted that other factors (such as high 
interest rates and the start of the world recession) were 
more important than the reduction of grain sales to 
Russia. 

As to the impact on the Soviet food system, the 
embargo added a major new element of uncertainty for 
Soviet economic planners who had depended on huge 
»-amounts of American grain since the early 1970s. 
“Never in the past decade has the prospect of wide- 
spread shortages of fresh meat and dairy products so 
darkened the horizon for Soviet consumers as this 
spring, when the American grain embargo looms in the 








mind of millions,” wrote the Washington Posts Kevin 
Klose from Moscow in April. It appeared that the 
Russians would manage to scrape up additional grain 
from other sources—but certainly not enough to make 
up the deficit. The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mated that by October 1, the Russians would be 8 
million tons short of the 34 million tons they had 
planned to import in the previous twelve months. Car- 
gill, the world’s largest grain company and an enter- 
prise whose judgments on the future are not colored by 
Washington politics, was bullish. “The economic fac- 
tors that produced the phenomenal growth in U.S. grain 
exports in the 1970s continue at work,” was the post- 
embargo estimate from the Minneapolis company. 


he purpose of establishing a permanent system 

for controlling America’s grain resources 

would not be to provide administrations in 
Washington with a new weapon against foreign adver- 
saries. In fact, any new public board that made deci- 
sions about grain export prices and the volume of these 
exports would have to be shielded from political pres- 
sures, much as the Federal Reserve Board is insulated 
from such pressures in the monetary and fiscal spheres. 
Rather, such a system would be aimed at providing 
orderly cooperation between countries on the pricing 
and allocation of resources. A public authority with 
responsibility for pricing grain exports would protect 
American consumers and livestock producers against 
the impact of large, disruptive foreign purchases of 
U.S. grain and would equip the United States with 
greater leverage in negotiating long-term access to oil 
and other foreign resources. 

The grain companies and business-oriented farm 
organizations are sure to oppose such steps, just as the 
oil companies sought to delay the measures taken by 
OPEC. But American creativity is equal to the task of 
designing a system that retains the best of the private 
U.S. grain industry while adding an ingredient of pub- 
lic control. 

The Federal Reserve Board regulates the money 
supply and central banks guide the exchange rates and 
international money movements without destroying 
the banking system. A grain reserve board that would 
perform similar functions is not difficult to envision. 
The real obstacles are political and ideological, not 
technical. The American government’s relationship to 
business and the economy is still modeled on an era 
when there seemed some hope that the ideology of free 
trade and free markets would triumph. That, unforte- 
nately, has not come to pass. So the question is whether 
agricultural policy-makers will deal with the world as 
it is, or continue to deal with it as they wish it could 
be. Q 


THE 
CRUELEST GAME 


by E. J. Kahn, Jr. 


Tran gave vs not only the Ayatollah 
_ Khomeini aad the jumbo pistachio nut but 
also backgemmen, a game of skill and 
nce tha: attracts some 70 million addicts 
around the world. One of them here 
describes tie lure and hazards of the global 
_backgammsaa circuit. 


na world tentatively at peace, people 
with combative instincts seem to find 

it necessary to seek alternatives to 

_. armed conflict. It is thus perhaps sig- 
nificant that the astonishing global 
interest in the venerable game of back- 
gammon beges just after the end of World War II. 
The pastime’: English name befits the martial role it 
ys, being Gerivee from the Welsh bac and gamen— 

: ttle” and “war.” So dizzyingly has the backgammon 
virus infected the United States that this country now 
-probably barbers, on one level of expertise or another, 
more than 2€ million victims. Some Americans hold 
~ the game to be just as popular a recreation these days 
- as roller-skatme, ower which backgammon has obvious 
advantages: you-can indulge in it sitting down, and 
without skinriag your elbows or knees. (The ageless 
Oswald Jacoly, one of the earth’s pre-eminent seden- 
tary sportemer, is credited with having played back- 
_ gammon for tee days nonstop.) There are perhaps 50 
on or sc additional backgammon fanciers scat- 


tered around the rest of the planet, with the heaviest 
concentrations in Egypt, Cyprus, Lebanon, and Syria 
In the United States, 5 million backgammon sets ar 
now sold annually—many of them at startling prices— 
in luggage shops as well as toy stores. Indeed, some 
itinerant backgammon players often give the impres- _ 
sion that a portable set is all the baggage they need. 
Backgammon is generally believed to have origi- 
nated around 5000 years ago, in Persia, where it was 
known as tachti; and in the pre-Khomeini era Iranians: 
were as ubiquitous on the international backgammon 
circuit as Australians once were in tennis. Aristotle 
allegedly taught the pesky game to Alexander the 
Great. A game suspiciously akin to backgammon was 


found in King Tut’s tomb. Backgammon has allured © a. 


Samuel Pepys, Thomas Jefferson, Winston Churchill, 
and Richard the Lion-hearted, who decreed that none 
of his courtiers could play it for money unless they had 
attained knighthood. 

It is, at first glance, a simple enough game. Any 
reasonably alert seven-year-old can learn to play back- 
gammon in seven minutes, and given the right throws 
of dice at the right moment, can in any single game 
humble an expert. My grandson, at eight, once briefly 
held his own with Paul Magriel, the author of the 


weighty Backgammon, the backgammon columnist of — 


the New York Times, and a champion contestant 
known, because of his computerlike mind and because 
he enjoys thus being known, as “X~-22.” Magriel once 
amused himself by organizing a tournament of sixty- 
four competitors, all nonexistent, and playing both 


sides of all their matches. He numbered his contestants 4 


ey 92 


through “64”; “22” won the involved exercise. o 
Backgammon is also, once one gets deeply enm hed a 












in it, one of the world’s most complicated pastimes. 
Magriel, who as a teenager was a chess champion but 
switched to backgammon because he found chess too 
tame, has said that before he could state with assurance 
what the absolutely correct move was in certain given 
backgammon situations he would have te sequester 
himself in uninterrupted meditation for 150 years. 
Backgammon differs radically from chess. moreover, 
because it is, or can be, a high-stakes gambling game. 
The largest authenticated exchange of money in a sin- 
gle game of backgammon (a game may last anywhere 
from fifteen seconds to fifteen minutes) was 64,000 
English pounds, unless one counts a slightly less docu- 
mented shoot-out in which cabinet minis:ers of two 
Middle Eastern countries vied for a Mystère jet, which 
the loser’s abashed government is supposed duly to 
have delivered to the winner’s elated one. 

I should quickly explain, in case anyone is totally 
unfamiliar with backgammon, that it is a board game. 
The backgammon board has twenty-four spaces, or 
landing places. Each player has fifteen pieces, or men, 
which are arranged initially in a prescribed formation 
and which he strives—as the dice dictate—to move in 
one direction into his home territory while his oppo- 
nent—taking alternate rolls of the dice—moves his 
men in the opposite direction to his home base. If a 
player has two or more men on a landing place, his 
opponent may not alight there en route. A solitary 
piece, if pounced on, must start around the aggravating 
course all over again. Once a player has all his pieces at 
home, he may begin removing them from the board, or 
“bearing off.” The player who bears all his men off 
first wins. Doubles count double: that is, if-one throws 
double-3’s, one can—must, if possible—play four 3’s. 
(In backgammon, one should not think of a 5-2 roll as a 
7. It is a 5 and a 2, and can be played with one man or 
with two of them.) That is all there is te it. Caveat 
emptor. 


ome say that the recent surge of inter- 
est in backgammon is a reaction, in 
part, to two-platoon football. Back- 
-| gammon, a game of strategy and posi- 
`| tion, is like the old-fashioned kind of 
Eaa football, where the same players strug- 

gled on offense and defense. A backgammon player 
must all at once be on offensive and defensive. General 
George Patton, who considered that attack was every- 
thing, would probably have fared poorly at backgam- 
mon. Anyway, he preferred polo. Success zt backgam- 
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New Yorker and Me and Far-flung and Footicose, claims 
-, to come out about even at backgammon. 








mon depends on timing. One lies back, sometimes, 
hoping if possible to crunch the enemy as he attempts 
to breach one’s final outpost. Or one plunges on in the 
assault, hoping to catch the enemy off guard before he 
can cover his flanks. Or one does both simultaneously, 
Different throws of the dice can be good or bad at 
different times. For instance, at the very end of a game, 
three consecutive double-6’s on the part of one player 
are as devastating as, on another scene, would have 
been the dropping of a bomb through a Berchtesgarten 
chimney. (The odds against three double-6’s in a row 
are something like 42,875 to one, but it happens, 
believe me, it happens.) To throw three consecutive 
double-6’s at the very start of a game, though, is so 
disastrous that any rational player who had that mis- 
fortune would at once be prepared to surrender. One 
thing that makes backgammon fascinating is that with- 
in the course of any game the tide can and often does 
radically turn on a single throw of the dice. With one 
toss (beautiful or hideous, according to which side of 
the board one is sitting on) the palm of victory may 
crumble into the ashes of defeat. 

Backgammon is, of course, different from war. 
Physical injuries are rare, though not unknown. (Being 
struck by a dice cup thrown at short range in a tow- 
ering rage can hurt.) There is a comparable enemy, to 
be sure—the opposing legion of men and the dice- 
rattling general who orders them around. But there is 
another, insidious enemy, sometimes also friend: the 
dice themselves. It is no accident that the adjectives 
longtime backgammon addicts (suffering from an 
addiction, some say, worse than drink or dope) routine- 
ly confer on dice are ones such as “inhuman” and 
“sadistic.” The dice are the gods of the backgammon 
wars, and like the gods of yore they mock the puniness 
and pretensions of mere men, and women, too. It is no 
surprise, further, that some contemporary players, 
who, when they took up the infernal game, used to 
allude to it as a cruel one, now designate it the cruelest. 
In any single game, because of the dice, luck is about.a 
55 percent factor. However, in any match of, say, 17 or 
19 points (each game is worth a point unless it’s dou- 
bled), an expert is probably a two-to-one favorite, 
regardless of dice, to beat a tyro. An expert knows all 
the odds and probabilities. The chances of throwing 
any particular number with two dice are eleven in thir- 
ty-six, the chances of throwing any specific combina- 
tion of different numbers are two in thirty-six, and so 
forth. Anybody who plays backgammon for money and 
is not acquainted with such elementary arithmetic 
plays at his or her grave risk, and should probably 
abandon the game for Parcheesi. 

There is no sane reason to believe that dice are any- 
thing but inanimate, but some veteran players seem to 
think otherwise. I have seen backgammon players kiss 












bliging dice with:a fervor rarely witnessed since Gil- 
‘bert bussed Garbe. I have heard others engage their 
dice in irapassionec colloquy, and the dice appear to 
listen. One ex-marine I sometimes play with, a chap 
who. survivel several hairy assault-force landings, 
< habitually (end with awesome success) urges his dice 
to perform heroics for him by barking at them, before 
flinging thera down, “Come on, force troops!” It is 
_ patently absare to think that there could be any con- 
nection between the human mind or voice and a pair of 
unloaded diee. Still, one wonders. What is one, for 
instance, to make of a concept enunciated by the medi- 
| wm-rank plater whose name is enshrined in the annals 
_ of backgammon as the author of “the Gianis theory,” 
yhich states. terseiy, “If you can never throw a 1, you 
should never play’*? How can it be, in an ordered soci- 
ety, that there are individuals who time after time 
come up witha double-4 (one chance in thirty-six) 
_ when nothing else will save them from extinction; or 
_ that there arz others who, if I may wax sadly personal, 
have succumbed more often than one cares to reflect 
about to æ confounded 5-4? 
The mederm rules for backgammon were more or 
less established a couple of hundred years ago by the 
protean Edwond Hoyle, but the game that is so rife 
today took = savage new turn in 1925, when some 
unsung aficicnado introduced the gimmick of the dou- 
bling cube. Whatever the initial monetary stake may 
` < be—a penny a paint, $1000 a point—a player who 
thinks he has an edge may double it. If his opponent 
refuses a profierred double, the opponent concedes 
_ that game: If he accepts, the stake is doubled. Then he 
“owns” the cube, and has the right to double next 
himself. Anc so the cube may turn, as the tide surges 
and ebbs, frem one. to two to four to eight and even, 
some hair-raising days, to sixty-four or higher. In a 
- nickel, dime. or quarter game (backgammon parlance 
for $5, $19, er $25 a point), the potential profit or loss 
may assume-chilliag dimensions. Furthermore, if one 
player bears off all his pieces before the other has 
© removed any (called “gammoning”), the victor’s spoils 
are automatizally deubled. Worse things yet can hap- 
< pen, but ther are too painful even to contemplate. 




































| here are numerous variations of back- 
ammon, perhaps the most common- 
lace of which is something called 
cev-deucey: if you throw a 2-1, you 
lay those numbers and, as a bonus, 
ny double of your choice. Acey-deu- 
`- cey is conmsicered by most bona fide players to be an 
- abomination. akin to playing poker with eighteen wild 
cards, to be mculged in solely by very small children, 
institutionalized adults, and sailors on long cruises who 
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have been denied shore leave. A variation which most 
seasoned players espouse, though, is the chouette—a 
nerve-wracking situation in which a single player is 
pitted against a whole team of others, as many as five 
or six opponents at a clip. If the individual wins, he 
collects from everybody. If he loses, he is likely to lose 
his shirt. It exemplifies the complex nature of the 
game that in the course of a chouette one roll of. the 
dice may suggest, to five competent members of a ; 
team, five different moves, all sensible, all acceptable, 
all potentially fraught with success or, depending on 
what happens next, failure. Quite often, whether in a 
plain head-on game or in a chouette, the move of one- 
die is mandatory, or obvious; but the move of the other 
die may prompt even an expert to ponder for long 
troubling minutes, inasmuch as what he does with a 
humble | or 2 may well cost him a game, a match, 
hundreds of dollars, or all three. 

As backgammon has burgeoned, it has spawned 
social clubs devoted exclusively to the game and, in ~. 
most large American cities, stores that sell nothing but 
backgammon sets and allied accouterments (books, °- 
magazines, odds charts, T-shirts, cuff links and other 
kinds of jewelry with backgammon associations). In _ 
many a bar and grill there now lurk small-scale hus- 
tlers who will gladly take on challengers for a nickel or 
more a point. There are even computerized backgam- 
mon games for solitary shut-ins to contend with. Back- 
gammon has also spawned its own tournament circuit. 
(The first tournament of consequence was held as 
recently as 1964, in the Bahamas.) There are about 600 
topflight players in the world today, half in the United 
States, most of the rest in Europe, Brazil, Mexico, and 
South Africa. (“We seem to attract a preponderance of 
players from right-wing dictatorships,” one tourna- — 
ment official said not long ago. “We never get anybody 
from, say, Bulgaria or Zaire.”) During the first six 
months of 1980 major tournaments were scheduled in, 
among other oases, Nassau, Florida, Paris, Madrid, 
Amsterdam, Geneva, Munich, San Francisco, London, 
and Monte Carlo. 

Compared to tennis or golf, the prize money at these 
gatherings is modest, with the eventual winner unlikely 
to receive a purse of more than $25,000, but at most of 
these competitions at least one hundred or so of the 
best players predictably materialize. The main tourna- 
ments in the United States are currently being spon- 
sored by Black & White Scotch, those elsewhere by 
Merit cigarettes. The chief managing functionary for 
both these underwriters is an Englishman named Lew- 
is Deyong, a forty-five-year-old onetime real estate 
operator who is among the few individuals who makes 
a living exclusively from backgammon. “Lewis is our 
number-one mercenary,” a tournament regular has 
said of him, not unkindly. Deyong has won several 





































































international tournaments, and has been a high-stakes 
gambler of formidable achievement, but he now 
devotes much of his time to running tournameats. 

Most of the backgammon elite have non-gambling 
occupations or professions. Paul Magriel used to con- 
secrate himself exclusively to backgammon, writing 
about the game or giving lessons (at $1000 a day, on 
occasion) or playing for fun and lucre; but not long ago 
he went to work on Wall Street. So did another rank- 
ing American, Roger Low, who was Magriel’s partner 
in a memorable marathon match at Athens in 1977, 
when they defeated two of Europe’s best. Joe Dwek 
(the author of Backgammon for Profit) and Kumar 
Motakhasses (a London-based Iranian who some say is 
the best player anywhere) in a 63-point match that 
lasted the better part of three nights. Deyong gives 
lessons, too, but only to experts. He charges £200 for 
an eighty-minute session. 


ypical of the circuit tournaments was 
4 one held in January at the Turnberry 
Isle Yacht & Racquet Club, a com- 
fortable enclave just north of Miami. 
} (Deyong owns an apartment there— 
condominiums range in price from 
$140, 000 to $600,000-~and while it was not an 
announced purpose of the backgammon fray to peddle 
real estate, a couple of dozen international players— 
presumably all winners—have followed his lead.) 
There were 400 players present, 146 of them in the 
championship division, to enter which they had to pay 
a $500 fee. The first prize came to $25,560, which was 
well worth fighting for; but many of the contestants 
were no more interested in prize money than in what 
they could pick up playing on the side. While I was 
engaged in some modest side action myself, a fellow 
“two tables away was up 80 points at $500 a point: 
$40,000. I did not ascertain how he eventually made 
out because I was concentrating on a real pigeon I had 
found—a truly inept player who had no business being 
there. I could not fathom why, considering the ridicu- 
lousness of his play, he was 32 points ahead of me. It 
took me until 5:30 A.M. just to get even, whereupon, as 
I was finally settling down to pluck him clean, he had 
the gail to declare he was sleepy and departed for bed. 
People who behave like that should be banned from the 
sport. 

Tt was relatively easy to distinguish the backgammon 
players at Turnberry Isle from its run-of-the-mill cli- 
entele: few of the former had suntans. “You should see 
what those backgammons look like—all night long sit- 
ting at a table,” one leathery-faced woman golfer said 
to.a.companion in the clubhouse. Not that the back- 
gammon crowd didn’t have any other interests. At din- 








ter there late one night (cocktail parties for backgam- 
non players are likely to begin at 10 P.M.), my wife sat 
alongside a gentleman who gave her a membership 
application blank for the Attractive Nudists Club of 
America. Contestants came from Canada, Finland, 
France, Greece, Holland, Israel, Italy, Spain, Venezue- 
a, England, and New England. There was a conspicu- 
sus dearth of Iranians. “This is the first tournament 
Vve had in four years without a single Iranian in the 
ìeld,” Deyong told me. The Rt. Hon. Lord Renneéll of 
Rodd, who inter alia manufactures dog-show trophies, 
zraced the scene with his titled presence. So did the 
Marquis Guy d’Arcangues, who somehow finds time 
detween backgammofi games to write novels and poet- 
~y. Joe Dwek came over from London. So did a book- 
naker, who was scribbling betting slips as fast as he 
2ould write, and stuffing $100 bills into the pocket of a 
windbreaker. Many of the best American players grav- 
tated to the scene—Paul Magriel and Roger Low, for 
nstance; also the much feared Jason Lester, a decep- 
‘ively youthful skirmisher who looks as though he were 
waiting for someone to read him a bedtime story; and 
‘he patriarchal Barclay Cooke, who is to American 
sackgammon roughly what George Washington was to 
‘he Continental Army. There may also have been one 
or two agents hanging around, incognito, from the 
internal Revenue Service. 

It was a gathering, by any reckoning, of backgam- 

non titans. Many of the English titans had brought 
aviaries with them—strikingly handsome young birds 
n shocking-pink getups, all blond and breastless and 
appearing to have been delicately lobotomized. The 
dirds were generously festooned with gold, as were 
cheir escorts. I have rarely seen human necks and 
wrists so thickly gilded. Most of these young women 
did not play backgammon, but just stood around deco- 
ratively. There are some good female players, but not 
proportion to their statistical numbers. Lewis 
Deyong attributes this discrepancy to an insufficiency 
of killer instinct. The gentle-looking Lee Genud, a 
first-class woman player who blasted me mercilessly 
out of the consolation round at Turnberry Isle, gave no 
2vidence of a lack thereof. Afterward, Ms. Genud told 
me, to my surprise, that she believes most backgam- 
mon players, regardless of sex, are inherently maso- 
chistic. “When it comes to gambling,” she said, “I 
don’t know many people who want to win.” 

Although neither Lee Genud nor anybody else ever 
said ső in Florida within my hearing, I suspect that I 
had the reputation there of being what is known on the 
backgarhmon circuit, rather pejoratively, as a dump- 
ling. A dumpling is a bland, yielding player whom 
anyone with a fair set of backgammon teeth can ingest 
without bothering to chew. When the big tournament 
got under way, by the luck of the draw, or some diabol- 





cal edict, P found myself instantly confronting the 
great Magrisl, Although his family nickname has long 
been Buttea, nobody in backgammon would ever 
allude to air# disparagingly. As it happened, Dumpling 
was leading Button, 11-6, in a 17-point match, when 
Magriel blew his bugle, rallied his troops, and 


launched hie cavalry charge. Even so, the score would 


have reachee 15-15 had not I, with the doubling cube 
at 2, correctly played the percentages the experts like 
Button have taught me to respect. Compelled to expose 
one of my men to a direct hit—i.e., a single number on 
the dice-—-I aad the choice of giving him either fifteen 
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fifteen. He hit me. Game, match, and vanished dreams 
of glory. Had I played the other way, the reckless way, 
Magriel would not only have missed me but would 
have been in dire, conceivably fatal, straits. Enough of 
that: one of the most difficult things about backgam- 
mon is to get anybody to listen to your hard-luck sto- 
ries. Hoping to salvage something from the debacle, I 
asked my conqueror to sign my score sheet. At least, I 
reckoned, I would have the champ’s autograph as a 
souvenir. Magriel wrote something and strode trium- 
phantly away. The paper in my anguished hand was 
inscribed “X-22.” Backgammon is truly a cruel, inhu- 
man game. 





or twenty cnances out of thirty-six. I gave him the 


X TO PLAY 6-5 


This situation arose at a crucial point in a 
tourrament match between the author and the 
werlc-champion player Paul Magriel. The 
matca was for 17 points. The author had forged 
into-e comfortable 11-6 lead, but Magriel had 
clawed his way back and was ahead 15-13. The 
auther had already doubled, and inasmuch as 
Magaie! still had eight men to bring into his 
heme board, had a chance of gammoning his 
opporent, thus winning 4 points and the match. 
But vo unfortunate throws had brought the 
authcr into this position, and now he had to play 
a 6-5 The 6 was forced-—-from the 10-point to 
the 4 The question was, should the author play 
the 5 from the 10-point to the 5-point, hitting 
O's bot (single, and therefore vulnerable, man) 
and farcing O to re-enter, or should he play the 


5 from the 6-point to the 1-point? If the author 
chose the former course, he would leave two 
blots, on the 5-point and the 3-point, and Mag- 
riel would have had twenty chances out of thir- 
ty-six to hit one of them. If he chose the latter 
course, Magriel would have had only fifteen 
chances to hit the blot on the 10-point. The 
author played the percentages; and moved 10-4, 
6-1. 

Magriel next threw a 4-1. He would not have 
been able to re-enter had the author chosen the 
first alternative. As it was, of course, Magriel 
was able with that throw to hit the blot on the 
10-point. The author threw a 5-4 and could not 
re-enter. Magriel threw a 6-1 and covered the 
blot on his 22-point. There went the game, set, 
and match. 






























































































































































































































































































































































MAKING IT 
THROUGH HARD 
TIMES amen 








One spring evening in 1939 Ralph Ellison sat in Eddie’s Bar on St. Nicholas Avenue 
and took notes as Lloyd Green, a Pullman porter just off work, lamented his move 
north to Harlem. “I’m in New York,” he told Ellison, “but New York ain’t in me.” 
Green’s story about the hard times of adjusting to city life was one of thousands of 
first-person narratives collected during the last years of the Great Depression by 
members of the Federal Writers’ Project. The Writers’ Project was based on the idea 
that unemployed writers such as Ellison had as much right to jobs as unemployed 
carpenters. Along with its companion federal arts projects—music, art, and theater— 
the Writers’ Project was part of the New Deal’s national work relief program, the 
Works Progress Administration (WPA). 

At its peak the Federal Writers’ Project employed 6500 writers and other white- 
collar workers. The $29-a-week salary sustained a considerable number of writers who 
already had or later achieved national literary reputations, including Ellison, Nelson 
Algren, May Swenson, Saul Bellow, and Richard Wright. During the early years of the 
project, the Federal Writers worked on a series of guidebooks which remain their best- 
known undertaking. Federal Writers went on to gather the largest body of first-person 
narratives—what would now be called oral history—ever collected in this country. 

More than 10,000 men and women from a variety of regions, occupations, and ethnic 
groups told their stories. They included people as diverse as an Irish maid from 
Massachusetts, a Macy’s sales clerk from New York City, a Chicago jazz musician, a 
French-Canadian tex:ile worker from New Hampshire’s Amoskeag Mills, a Bahamian 
midwife from Florida, a Portuguese fisherman from Cape Cod, a patent-medicine 
pitchman from North Carolina, and a smuggler from the Florida Keys. Federal Writ- 
ers also collected reminiscences of ways of life long past by the time the Depression 
began. Many Americaas in the 1930s remembered the nineteenth century as vividly as 
some people recall the Depression today. People told of meeting Billy the Kid, surviv- 
ing the Chicago fire of 1871, making the pioneer journey to the western territories, 
building the railroads, and fleeing to America to avoid conscription into the czar’s 
army. 

These accounts were intended to be published in a series of anthologies that would 
form a composite portrait of America through the storytelling of people who might not 
otherwise have left a record. But by the late Depression the Federal Writers’ Project, 
along with the other federal arts projects, had become a convenient target for conser- 
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vative attacks oa the New Deal. In the wake of hostile criticism from the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, Congress decentralized and curtailed the project 
in 1939. The FWP came to a complete halt following America’s entry into World War 
Il. Its mos: innovative publication plans were abandoned, and the potential of the 

_ collection was never realized. 

__ This vast store of unpublished material has been gathering dust since it was depos- 
ited in the Library of Congress in 1941. Efforts to process and organize the material-— 
more than 150,000 pages in the Library’s Folk Song Archive alone—foundered for 
lack of funes. 

The papers are now housed in a small, windowless room, familiarly called “the 
Buzzard’s Test,” at the end of a labyrinth in the Library of Congress stacks, a room 
whose expced insulation and crumbling manuscript pages make dust masks recom- 
mended eqripment for researchers. Undoubtedly the size and chaotic condition of the 
collection kas discouraged potential users. Past indifference to the project’s unpub- 
lished manuscripts is also due to the political and cultural climate of the postwar years, 
when many New Deal programs fell out of favor. As a result, the existence of the life 
history narratives has been virtually forgotten for forty years. 

The Dep-ession forced many Americans to redefine their goals for the future—to 
imagine a lfe that would be meaningful in the face of lean material circumstances. 
They looked to ‘ormer times for a heritage that could offer guidance. As John Dos 
Passos wrote toward the end of the Depression, “We need to know what kind of firm 
ground other men, belonging to generations before us, have found to stand on. In spite 
of the changing conditions of life, they were not very different from ourselves, their 
thoughts were the grandfathers of our thoughts, they managed to meet situations as 
difficult as those we have to face, to meet them sometimes lightheartedly, and in some 
measure to make their hopes prevail. We need to know how they did it.” 

The life History narratives collected by the Federal Writers’ Project are themselves 
an expressien of this impulse to discover a usable past. The narratives reveal what 
people turned to for strength, where they looked for meaning: ethnic roots, family life, 
the spirit cf community that came with shared hardships. Today, as we read the 
records of tae Federal Writers’ Project, we may feel, with Dos Passos, that “a sense of 
continuity with generations gone before can stretch like a lifeline across the scary 

present... .” —A.B. 

















Ritzy Ladies Can't Take It 


Not long after her Federal Writers’ Project 
interview, Estelle Zabritz left her job in tae Chicago 
stockyards to stay home and raise her chiidren. 
Zabritz was twenty-three at the time and Federal 
Writer Betty Burke described her as “a beauty” who 
got along well at the yards because the foremen 
mistakenly believed she was dumb as weli as 
beautiful. “They would come and cry on ker 
shoulder all the time about the union and she would 
be so solicitous and sympathetic and indignant 
about it all—she who had a CIO button stowed 
away in her purse since the first day the uzion came 
to the plant,” Burke wrote in her background notes. 
Betty Burke interviewed packinghouse workers at a 
critical time in the industry's labor history, just as 
the CIO came to the stockyards. 








T" tell you how I got to working in the yards. I 
wanted to finish high school but we had a lot of 
sickness and trouble in my family just then. my father 
got TB and they couldn’t afford to send me anymore. 
Oh, I guess if I had begged and coaxed for money to go 
they would have managed, but I was too proud to do 
that. I thought Pd get a job downtown in an office or 
department store and then maybe make enough to go 
to school. Me and my girlfriend used to lock for work 
downtown every day. 

But we never got anything in office work and a year 
went by that way, so one time we took a walk and just 
for fun we walked into Armour’s where they hire the 
girls. We were laughing and hoping they wouldn't give 
us applications—lots of times they send new girls away 
because there’s so many laid-off girls wailing to get 
back, and we really thought working in the yards was 
awful. Lots of girls do even now, and some of them 
even have the nerve to tell people they doa’t work in 
the yards. They'll meet other girls who work there, at a 
dance or some wedding, and they'll say they don’t. But 
you always know they’re lying, because their finger- 
nails are cracked and broken from always being in that 
pickle water; it has some kind of acid in i: and it eats 
away the nails. 

Well, in walks Miss McCann, and she looks over 
everybody, and what did she do but point at me and 





Ann Banks is the first researcher to read throuzh the more 
| than 10,000 life-history narratives in the archives of the 
Federal. Writers’ Project. Her anthology, First Person 
“America, from which these selections are drawn, will 
appear in October. 





call me over to her desk. I guess she just liked my looks 
or something. She put me to work in Dry Casings. You 
might think it’s dry there but it isn’t; they just call it 
that to distinguish it from Wet Casings, which is where 
they do the first cleaning out of pig guts. The workers 
call it the “Gut Shanty” and the smell of that place 
could knock you off your feet. Dry Casings isn’t that 
bad but they don’t take visitors through, unless it’s 
some real important person who makes a point of it and 
wants to see. Lots of those ritzy ladies can’t take it. 
They tighten up their faces at the entrance and think 
they’re ready for anything, but before they’re halfway 
through the place they’re green as grass. The pickle 
water on the floors gets them all slopped up, just ruins 
their shoes and silk hose. And are they glad to get out! 
They bump into each other and fall all over themselves, 
just like cockroaches, they’re so anxious to get away 
and get cleaned up. We feel sorry for them, they look 
so uncomfortable. 

I operate a power machine in Dry Casings. It’s bet- 
ter where I am because the casings are clean and 
almost dry by the time they come to the machine and I 
sew them at one end. Mine is a semi-skilled job and I 
get good pay, piecework, of course. On an average of 
from $23 to $27 a week. In my department there aren’t 
so many layoffs like in the other places. I was lucky, I 
only got it three times in the five years I was there. I 
think they like me, Miss McCann and some of them. 

But the first week I was there, you should have seen 
my hands, all puffed and swollen. I wasn’t on sewing 
then, I was on a stretching machine. That’s to see the 
casing isn’t damaged after the cleaning processes it 
goes through. 

That pickle water causes salt ulcers and they’re very 
hard to cure, nearly impossible if you have to keep 
working in the wet. The acids and salt just rot away a 
person’s skin and bone if he gets the smallest scratch or 
cut at work. Most of the girls in casings have to wear 
wooden shoes and rubber aprons. The company doesn’t 
furnish them. They pay three dollars for the shoes and 
about one fifty for the aprons. 

My husband got the hog’s itch from working there. 
He can’t go near the yards now but what he gets it back 
again. He used to have his hands and arms wrapped up 
in bandages clear up to his elbows, it was so bad. The 
company paid his doctor bills for a while till it got 
a little better, but they broke up his seniority. They 
transferred him to another department after he had 
worked three and a half years in one place, and then 
after a couple of months they laid him off because they 
said he was new in that department. They just wanted 
to get rid of him now that he was sick and they had to 
keep paying doctors to cure him. Finally he got a job 
outside the yards so he said to hell with them. 

Betty Burke, 1939 















An Overland J ohn 


Hank. S sas, gold miner and drifter, took up the 
family line-of work—his father was a forty-niner 
who followed the gold rush. Sims, who was eighty- 
six, remin eed freely about his journeyman’s skill 
at outsmazang crooked assayers and detecting 
salted mires. Bui when Walker Winslow asked 
about the mgo of hard-rock miners, Sims told him, 
“You'll haw2 to pan it out of my talk.” Sims's 
insistence xat he was in the poorhouse was his own 
fancy: he actually lived in the Odd Fellows 
retirement some in Portland, Oregon. 








herr. talk | am liable to do some tall running off 

at tæ mouth. | am a miner, and for forty, fifty 
years I hav- been traveling a shaft straight into this 
poorhouse.. /ou can’t call that very good mining. Most 
miners is fcols, and PIl bet you that for every dollar 
lifted off the bedrock in this country, two was put back 
on it. Mimers is liars, too—honest liars. If you question 
a miner’s werd about his claim you might as well ques- 
tion his daezhter’s virtue. That’s the way they stand by 
their lies. 

I am a kæd-roek man and I learned my business at 
Kermit, Cxifornia, up in the Feather River country. 
That was atig diggings and some of the best of the old 
hands was there. I learned the business from the 
ground down. You don’t learn from the ground up in 
my busines.. I could timber and cut my own steel 
before I was twenty-five. We didn’t have none of them 
hardware-s:are drills in those days. The boss handed 
you a bar = steel and said, 
“Cut ’er w” To be a tim- 


Making It Through Hard Times 


now, and a man didn’t hang onto his job like a priest to: 
a parish. Every once in a while we just drug down our 
pay on principle, and went down the road to a new job. 
They'd call us hoboes now, I guess. But in them days 
we was known as Overland Johns, and by God, I knew: 
every creek and cow between here and Mexico, and 
right back up to Alaska. In them days, if you were a 
mining man there wasn’t any other way around. If a 
man kept moving he had to keep on his toes, and that 
made good mechanics of us old-timers. People hired 
the drifters. 

Pll give you an example of how we got our jobs, and 
this wasn’t long ago, either. I drifted into Cornucopia: 
one night on the late stage, just shaking the smell of 
Portland off myself, and I dropped into a small blind 
pig [illegal drinking establishment] to warm myself a 
little. Pm not much of a drinking man, but the bar- 
tender there could see that I was an old Overlander, 
and he was an old-timer himself. He grinned at the 
sight of me. We didn’t have much to say, but when I 
got up to leave for the hotel he calls me and says, 
“Looking for a place, old-timer? You go see so-and-so: 
in the morning. He wants a man.” Then he asked me: 
my name, and I told him and went on to bed. 

The next morning I went around to see the guy he: 
told me about, and he asked me a hell of a lot more: 
questions than he had any business asking about, where: 
I had been and who I'd worked for. I told him as much. 
as I thought he ought to know. I could see that the job: 
was in high-grade and that he wanted to know just who: 
he was hiring. He was just about to tell me it was no go: 
when here comes the bartender and he says, “Say, 
so-and-so, ain’t you hiring this man? This is Hank 
Sims. He don’t amount to nothing and never will, but. 
he is a hard-rock man from way back, and so tight in 





Another mouth to feed—the sixteenth—joins this relief family in Illinois 


berman you had tə be a first- 
rate rougk carpenter, and 
like as nov you had to fell 
your own tamber right on the 
ground. A raan had to know 
his busines: and a foreman 
could teli = greenhorn like 
reading beet from a poor ox. 
You didn’t ask the foreman 
how to. dc anything. He’d 
just say, “Gro ahead, and if it 
don’t suit me TIl let you 
know.” 

No one «ver got fired in 
them days. «ll yoa had to do 
was criticize a man and he 
quit. There was none of this 
sucking aracnd like you have 



























his mining it would take a ten-pound sledge to drive a 
drill in him, and so honest it would take a pinch bar to 
pull it out.” “You're hired,” says so-and-so to me. 
Well, I handled some of the steepest high-grade you 
ever did see for that man. I have seen the time when we 
pulled down a stand of it that would run 60¢ ounces of 
silver to the ton, and maybe 300 gold, and I don’t think 
that the man ever watched me. He trusted me, and that 
high-grade was the kind you carry in canvas. so none of 
it will leak out. That bartender’s word was better with 
him than a deacon’s. 

High-grade ore is the kind that is rich enough to 
steal the way it is, and the men who steal it are known 
as high-graders. A man could be honest as Fell until he 
saw a clump of high-grade, and then all h s prineiple 
would leave him. I had a Swede working wth me that 
just couldn’t leave high-grade alone. He was an honest 
man up to a certain point, but with that ore there was 
too much of a strain on it for him to stanc up under. 
The shaft ran back into the mountain anc this high- 
grade clumped out every so often. The way vou do with 
that stuff is leave it hanging so the boss can watch it. 
He can measure a bunch of it that way and there is no 
running off with it. One day we ran arounc a hanging 
of extra-rich stuff and finished cleaning uz around it 
just at quitting time. I went out of the shaft =nd left the 
Swede standing there looking at the high-grade, and 
then pretty soon I heard a 
crash. He couldn’t stand it 
any longer and he had 
knocked it down. We went 
on down to the bunkhouse 
together, and an hour later 
along came the foreman, and 
he says to the Swede, “I am 
going to have to lay you 
off—you are a good miner, 
but I got to let someone go 
and it might as well be you. 
Fm going down the hill to- 
night, and I want you for 
company.” You couldn’t 
leave him and that loose 
high-grade in the same 
county, and the super knew 
it. He didn’t blame the 
Swede and he walked clear 
to town with him to keep 
him honest. Now I’ve been 
too damned honest. People 
used to call me Honest Hank 
Sims. They ought to have 
said, “There goes Honest 
Hank Sims on his way to the 
poorhouse.” 


Besides high-grading there was a lot of salting and 
crooked assaying went on in the early days—still does, 
I guess. I saw a lot of it—some of those highbinders 
brought cre samples clean from Mexico to salt an Ore- 
gon mine with, and any man that had ever worked this 
country would know it was foreign ore, but people are 
prone to be fools—that’s why we got places like this. I 
didn’t open my mouth about it many times, for the 
chances are that the man who was mining on a salted 
claim had just as much chance as he would anyplace 
else. What was worse was the crooked assayers. You’d 
take your samples to them and they’d pitch them out 
the back door and tell you what they had been paid to 
tell you—that your ore was worth, say, seventy, eighty 
dollars a ton. You take them a piece of high-grade and 
they'd tell you the same thing. There was a way to get 
around that, though, and I showed more than one man 
how to do it. You’d take a half-dozen samples and put 
them in six numbered envelopes and then take a half- 
dozen envelopes that were empty, and when you got in 
the office of the assayer you split the samples between 
the envelopes and told him you were going to have the 
government check on him, but that you wanted a 
hurry-up assay. You’d scare the Jesus out of him that 
way and he would be as honest as he was able. Most 
assayers were drunkards and had the jimmies so bad 


that they didn’t know what they were doing. (cont.) 
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Gold miner Hank Sims sits it out in Bannack, Montana 








The Ductility Factor 


The use of high strength, low alloy steel has been severely 
limited, due to its low ductility. Now, a simple heat treating 
and controlled cooling process, developed at the General 
Motors Research Laboratories, has successfully enhanced 
formability properties without sacrificing strength. 


Stress-Strain, GM 980X 


SAE 950X 
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A comparison of the ert strain behavior of GM 
a SAE 980X, and SAE 950X steels. G. 


380X offers genter ductility at the same strength 
980. and greater strength at the same 
ductility as SAE 





Scanning electron microscope micrograph of 
dual phase steel at a magnification of 2,000. The 
matrix (background) is ferrite, the second phase 
is martensite. 
































E SOME TIME, automotive 


engineers and designers have been 
faced with the challenge of building 
cars light enough to get good gas 
mileage, but still roomy enough to 
comfortably transport four or five 
passengers. One technique which 
has proved fruitful is materials 
subszitution. 


Lighter materials, such as alu- 


minum alloys and plastics and high 
strength, low alloy steels (HSLA), are 


beinz phased into new vehicle de- 


signs to replace certain plain carbon 
steel components. Each, though, has 
displayed inherent problems which 
limit its utilization. 


Unlike plastics and aluminum, 


however, HSLA steels have the same 
density as plain carbon steel. Weight 


reduction is achieved because thin- 


ner sections (less volume) can be 
used to carry the same load. Since 
the ormability (ductility) of most 


high strength steels is poor, though, 


it has only been possible to form 
simple shapes from it. This has se- 
verely limited the widespread use of 
HSLA steels (such as SAE 980X) for 
auto components. New hope for the 
increased utilization of HSLA steel 
has arisen, however, with the devel- 
opment of a new dual-phase steel, 
GM 980X, at the General Motors Re- 
search Laboratories. 

General Motors is not in the 
steel business, and GM 980X is not a 
brand of steel. GM 980X is the desig- 
nation for a type of steel displaying 
mechanical properties similar to 
those of the samples first formulated 
at the General Motors Research Lab- 
oratories. “GM” in the designation 
indicates that the steel is a variation 
of the conventional SAE 980X grade. 
In the standard SAE system for ma- 
terial identification, “9” designates 
that the steel is HSLA. “80” is the 
nominal yield strength of the metal 
in thousands of pounds per square 
inch. The "X” denotes a micro-al- 
loyed steel—one containing on the 
order of 0.1% of other metals such as 
vanadium, columbium, titanium, or 
zirconium as a strengthening agent. 

GM 980X displays the same 
strength, after strain hardening, as 
SAE 980X steel, but has far more 
ductility. This characteristic allows it 
to be formed into various complex 
shapes which were previously 
thought to be impossible with HSLA 
steels. The superior formability of 
GM 980X has substantially in- 
creased the utilization of HSLA steel 
in the manufacturing of automotive 
components such as wheel discs and 
rims, bumper face bars and rein- 
forcements, control arms, and steer- 
ing coupling reinforcements. 

Dr. M.S. Rashid, discoverer of 


the technique to make GM 980X 
steel, comments, "I was working on 
another prcject using HSLA steel, 
when I noticedithat if SAE 980X steel 
is heated above its eutectoid temper- 
ature (the temperature at which the 
crystalline structure of metal is 
transformecd for a few minutes, and 
cooled under controlled conditions, 
the steel developed significantly 
higher ductiaty and strain-hardening 
characteris:ics, with no reduction 
in tensile strength.” 


E RTHER experiments proved 


that the key variables to make GM 
980X are steel chemistry, heating 
time and temperature, and the rate at 
which the stze! is cooled. Specimens 
of SAE 90X were heated in a neutral 
salt bath, ther cooled to room tem- 
perature with cooling rates ranging 
from 5° to 14°C/sec. (9° to 26°F/ 
sec.). Dr. Raskid notes, “We found 
that the maximum total elongation 
resulted when the cooling rate was 
9°C/sec. (16°F), and the lowest total 
elongation resulted from the highest 
cooling rate 14°C or 26°F/sec.).” 
GM 980X steel has a high 
strain-hardenimg coefficient or n 
value, accorapanied by a large total 
elongation The n value gives a 
measure of tne ability of the metal to 
distribute strain. The higher the n 
value, the more uniform the strain 
distribution and the greater the re- 
sistance of the metal to necking (lo- 
calized hour-glass-shaped thinning 
that stretched metals display just 
prior to breaximg). Tests have proved 
that GM 9340X distributes strain 
more uniformly than SAE 980X, has 
a greater re<isiance to necking, and 





thus has far superior formability. 

“The superior formability of 
GM 980X compared to SAE 980X 
steel appears to depend on the nature 
of two microstructural constituents, 
a ferrite matrix (the principal mi- 
crostructural component) with a 
very high strain-hardening coeffi- 
cient, and a deformable martensite 
(the other crystalline structure) 
phase. In the SAE 980X, failure 
occurs after the ferrite becomes 
highly strained, but when the GM 
980X ferrite is highly strained, strain 
is apparently transferred to the mar- 
tensite phase, and it also deforms. 

“Therefore, voids leading to 
failure do not form until after more 
extensive deformation has occurred 
and the martensite phase is also 
highly strained. Obviously, the exact 
nature of these constituents must be 
important, and any variations in the 
nature of these constituents could 
influence formability. This is the sub- 
ject of ongoing research.” 

Dr. Rashid’s discovery repre- 
sents a significant breakthrough in 
the area of steel development. His 
findings have opened the door to a 
new class of materials and have com- 
pletely disproved the commonly held 
belief that high strength steel is not a 
practical material for extensive au- 
tomotive application. “At GM, we've 
done what was previously thought to 
be impossible,” says Dr. Rashid, “and 
now were hard at work to find an 
even stronger and more ductile steel 
to meet the needs of the future.” 













M.S. Rashid 
is a Senior Re- 
search Engineer in 
the Metallurgy De- 
partment at the 
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tories. He was born in the city of 
Vellore in Tamil Nadu (Madras), 
India, and attended the College of 
Engineering at the p en 
University of 

Madras—Guindy. 

He came to the 

United States in 

1963 and was 

awarded a Ph.D. in 

Metallurgical En- 
gineering from the 

University of Ili- 
nois at Urbana- 
Champaign in 1969. 
After a three year Post-Doctoral Fel- 
lowship at Iowa State University, he 
joined the staff of the General Motors 
Research Laboratories. 

Dr. Rashid is continuing his in- 
vestigations into the development of 
even more ductile high strength, low 
alloy steels. When not in the lab, he 
enjoys relaxing by playing tennis and 
racquetball with his wife, Kulsum. 
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You weule think that mining your life away was 
enough ofa gamble, but no. A miner wouldn’t have it 
that way. He had to sweat out hole cards right along 
with his other prospecting. Sometimes they'd hit, but 
-/not very often. I saw one poor galoot of a Cousin 
Jack—tha:’s a Cornishman—come into one place with 
not enough ciethes on him to flag a handcar. He 
_ walked up tc the wheel and put his last dollar on the 
- double—he was drunk, and it pays thirty-six to one— 
and damn me if he didn’t hit the pay dirt. It wasn’t a 
very big joint and the limit would have been ten dollars 
under ordinary circumstances, but Cousin Jack was 
drunk and thx dealer knew that there wasn’t no double- 
0’s coming ud twice in a row, and so he says, “Leave 
er lay, Jack.’ He did, and here comes the old double- 
O again. The acuse only had eighteen hundred dollars, 
< and he took i all. In three days I saw Cousin Jack, and 
all he had was the jimmies and no breakfast. The next 
: time I saw hit he was bull cook ina Mormon camp— 
-> happy as hell said that as soon as he made a stake he 
was going oxt prospecting. A real miner never goes 
prospecting until he has to earn his grubstakes the hard 
way. He’d no more take money he made mining or 
coce gambling ane co that than a priest would shave with 
holy water. 
T guess thet if a man has miner’s blood in him, he 
` can’t never make iton top the ground. He’s like a mole: 
< he can tell his way around by the kind of rock he’s in, 
but the wind«don’t make no sense. 
—Walker Winslow, 1938 











No Singing Allowed 


In a 1937 arganizing drive the United Laundry 
Workers enrefled nearly 14,000 new members, 
including Ev-i:n Macon, in its New York City 
locals. A CI@ union affiliated with the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, the 
United Laundry Workers negotiated contracts for a 
five-day week and a thirty-five-cent minimum wage. 








C= in the laundry where I work are a hun- 
drec tines better than they were two years ago, 
and they’re s.ill far from ideal. 

I worked ss a press operator before we unionized. 
“Slavery” is the only word that could describe the 
condition under which we worked. At least fifty-four 
hours a week it was speed up, speed up, eating lunch on 

_ the fly, persomatien dropping from every pore, for 

_ almost ten hours per day. When I reached home some- 
_ times I was wo tised to prepare supper. I would flop 
_ across the bee and sleep two or three hours, then get up 
and cook, ard then fall back into bed immediately 
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after eating—and you know how unhealthy that was. 

The toilet at our place wasn’t at for animals, much 
less people, and there was but the one for men and 
women. When I complained the boss said, “There ain’t 
many places paying ten dollars a week now, Evie.” 
That ended my protests, because I didn’t want to get 
fired. 

The girls who worked in the starching department. 
used to sing spirituals to enable them to breathe stand- 
ing ten hours and sticking their hands into almost boil- 
ing starch—it’s so hot they have to put camphor ice on 
their hands before they can put them into the starch. 
They used to sing “Go Down Moses,” and “Down By 
the Riverside,” and God, the feeling they used to put 
in their singing. As tired as we were, those spirituals 
lifted up our spirits and we joined in sometimes. The 
boss said that was too much pleasure to have while 
working for his money, and the singing was cut out. 

But that was where the boss made his mistake. 
While singing we would forget our miserable lot, but 
after the singing was cut out, it gave us more time for 
thinking about our problems. 

One day a fellow got a job at eur place as a sorter. 
We didn’t think he would be there long because he 
certainly did not speed up like the rest of us. The boss 
told him he would have to work faster. He laughed at 
the boss and told him that a man was a damn fool to 
rush during the first hour when he had seventeen more. 
staring him in the face. I guess the boss felt like firing 
him but he was a giant of a man and as strong as an ox, 
so he let him slide. But the boss hit the ceiling when 
lunch hour came. He came out and yelled, “On the 
fly,” which meant for us not to stop for lunch, but to 
eat while we worked, as there was a rush. 

“Bruiser,” the new fellow, picked up his lunch and 
went out. The boss raved and cussed, almost tearing his 
hair out, because Bruiser had caused work to slow 
down. In exactly one hour Bruiser was back. The boss 
charged up to him bristling with rage, demanding, 
“What the hell do you mean by going out to lunch 
during a rush?” Bruiser laughed at him and said he 
always ate his meals on time. We were sorry to see him 
go, but the boss paid him and fired him. 

That night when I got off and reached the outside, 
Bruiser came up to me smiling. The face seemed famil- 
iar but I walked faster thinking he was trying to flirt 
with me. Then I recognized him. He said his main 
objective in getting a job in our shop was to see the 
lousy conditions in our place. He said he was a CIO 
organizer and he gave me a leaflet stating that he was 
trying to unionize our shop and that there was to be a 
meeting the following night. As disgusted as I was with 
my lot, I don’t have to tell you that I was the first one 
to reach the meeting. Almost everybody was there for 
the meeting; within six months everybody had joined 

















with the exception of one girl. She woulcn’t join, and 
when we persistently tried to recruit her she told the 
boss. 

The boss was frantic. First he tried te intimidate, 
then he offered to start his own union “wath the same 
stipulations in [our] CIO contract,” but ws were not to 
be tricked by promises. We held our ground. He fired 
some of us and the rest walked out. We threw a picket 
line round the place. We had the one “seab” and the 
boss imported others, protecting them by sending 
them to and from work in cabs. They messed up so that 
the boss called us back to work at union hours, union 
wages, and better conditions. 

—Vivian Morris, 1939 








How I Got to Union Square 


Unemployed fur worker Herman Kirschbaum was 
interviewed in Manhattan’s Union Squar?, a 
traditional gathering place for the jobless and a 
center of mass protest. 








M’ father was a rich man. He had hundreds of 
acres of land and the biggest house in town in 
a little town near Libau in Russia. We always had 
plenty of everything. I never knew what it was to go 
without anything I wanted. My father was in with all 
the big gentiles and traded with them. He was Jewish 
but not very orthodox, and everybody liked him. He 
always made plenty of money. 

Naturally he was up to everything that was going on 
in business and cashed in on it. But for all that I didn’t 
like it. I never did like it; my home was tco strict. Not 
enough freedom. For me, anyway. 

Everything had to be just so. That was the way the 
gentiles did. So that’s the way we had to do. My father 
wanted the good opinion of his neighbors. If I went out 
with a girl, my father said people were talking about 
me. As if / gave a damn what they said! But the folks 
cared and I was blamed for it. If I ‘ook a little 
too much drink, the folks complained. The gentiles 
didn’t do that way. The gentiles did this and the gen- 
tiles did that. It got on my nerves. It was too cramped 
there. 

So when I was fifteen I ran away from home. 

From my father’s desk, in the big front room, I took 
some money and ran away. | took a good deal. Plenty. 
Enough to last a long time. I had no passport, but in 
Europe with money you can do anything. | bought one. 
I went to Belgium and then got a boat out to London. 

I had no trade. I didn’t know how to do.any work. A 
rich man’s son doesn’t learn a trade. I didr’t even know 
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the language. But I had some money and that’s what 
carried me through. 

Well, in London I met an English Jew. He told me 
that America was the place. At that time no Jew could 
learn a trade in London. He was either mercantile— 
such as shoestring peddler, or sometimes the gentiles 
would allow him to have a bigger business, whenever it 
was to their interests. But he was not in the trades. 

So this London Jew said to me, suppose we go in 
together. You help me and I'll help you. You got mon- 
ey, you can’t talk English. I ain’t got enough money, 
but I know the ropes. I want to go to America too. You 
help me with the money and I'll get the passports and 
arrange everything. Well, I paid for the tickets and we 
landed in New York. That was in 1912. Prices were 
very low then. I still had a little money left. For fifteen 
cents you could buy a whole meal. (ll never forget 
those meals! I walked into a restaurant on Rivington 
Street. It was the corner of Eldridge, I remember it as 
well as yesterday. I should drop down dead if I didn’t 
for fifteen cents buy a four- or five-course meal! I had 
soup—a big meat order, and good!—dessert—and 
then, tea, coffee, or milk. And on top of that, they gave 
you a big soda order—you know, at the soda foun- 
tain—if you wanted it. Free, mind you. And if you 
gave the waiter a nickel tip once a week, he was your 
friend for life. He would give you the best in the house. 
To a waiter a nickel was a lotta money in them days. 
Believe me, when I walked outa that restaurant, I felt 
as if I had eaten something! I thought New York was 











the best city in the world. | 
still do. I went to that restau- 
rant, regular, for a long 
time. 

At that time six dollars a 
week was good wages. If a 
man got eighteen, he was a 
prince. That was in 1912, as 
I say, when I first landed 
here. I was sixteen years old. 
But if I live a million years 
PH never forget those old 
days on Rivington Street! At 
that time that section was 
the old ghetto—that is 
around in Seward Park, a lit- 
tle farther down. There was 
plenty of Jews there. I 
thought I had never seen so 
many Jews! As a matter of 
fact, I never had. And 
friendly! ... New York 
was a wonder city. Every- 
thing was cheap and I still 
had a little money. Less than 
ty dollars, to be exact, but I was a prince while it 
lasted. 

My friemt. the London Jew, had friends in Boston, 
and he wen there shortly after and I sort of lost track 
of him. Well, ny money didn’t last forever. I had to go 
- to work. I kad no trade. One day I began selling shoe- 
“laces on Becadway below Fourteenth Street. A little 
later I got a chance to learn the fur business and 
Jumped at it. In New York today, as you may know, 
the fur busmess is entirely in the hands of Jews. That 
wasn’t the «sse in 1912 and 718. In that day the Jews 

were not im tbe fur business at all. They didn’t know 
anything aktant it. Before the war the fur business here 
was handled entirely by the French. That may seem 
strange today. But that was the situation. In that day 
you didn ee furs on every shopgirl, as you do now. 
Cheap furs didn’t exist. They were very expensive. 
And only the sich could afford them. A good set of furs 
> ran into: the thousands of dollars. 

Furs all came from Paris. Toward the close, when 
the war bean to absorb all the industrial energy of 
France, seme French Jews, who knew the fur business, 
started marwfacturing furs here on a small scale. 

From that land of a start came the huge industry we 
know today 

I was in tae manufacturing, or assembling, branch of 
That is, the putting together of the furs 
nto the finished garment. Inside of two 
setting fifty or sixty dollars a week. I was 
it went a little to my head. It was the war 



































































Making It Through Hard Times. 


that did the trick. The war created a demand for Amer- 
ican products. Up jumped prices. And up jumped 
wages. There were no more fifteen-cent meals on Riv- 
ington Street. They were charging forty-five and fifty” 
cents for the same thing now. 

I moved up to Riverside Drive and went in for cul- 
ture. 

I wore expensive clothes, smoked high-priced cigars, 
paid high prices for food. And if that ain't culture— 

But, as I say, the Depression came. Everything has a 
catch in it. 

Now I’m on relief. . . 

And that, gentlemen, is how I happened to be in 
Union Square, on the bright summer night of Septem- 
ber 19, 1938, and enjoying the hospitality of Uncle- 
Sam, of whom I had never even heard in my home; 
instead of lingering there, like a barnacle still, in a 
village near the present city of Libau. 

I am not there. I am here. 

And that’s why. 

-~B. Hathaway, 1939 








A Pack on the Back 


Russian Jewish immigrants such as Morris 
Horowitz often started out peddling wares door-to- 
door. When Horowitz arrived, before the large 
Russian emigration of the 1880s, peddling wasn't a 
bad way to make a living. According to Oyser 
Blaustein, a popular late-nineteenth-century Yiddish 
writer, “When a peddler went out to the country 
with his goods people greeted him with pleasure.” 








He did I happen to become a peddler? When I 
came to Chicago in 1870, there was nothing 
else to do. I was eighteen years old. I had learned no 
trade in Russia. It is not easy to make a living. In the 
old days, if you had a few dollars, you could buy some 
dry goods and peddle. 

I went to live with an aunt and uncle when I first 
came to Chicago. They lived in a small four-room 
house on Fourth Avenue. They had four children, but 
they managed to rent one room to two roomers. I 
shared the bed with these two men. 

The day after I got to Chicago my uncle asked me if 
I had any money. I told him I had ten dollars. He told 
me to invest it in dry goods and start peddling. I ped- 
dled in Chicago till after the fire of 1871. There were 
not many stores, so I had no trouble selling my goods. I 
used to make from six to ten dollars a week. I paid my 
aunt three dollars a week for food and lodging and I 
saved the rest. 











It was the great fire of 1871 that made me a country 
peddler. I remember the fire very well. It was in Octo- 
ber. We used to go to bed early, because th= two room- 
ers had to go to work early. We were gettiag ready for 
bed when we heard the fire bells ringing. I asked the 
two men if they wanted to see where the fre was. 

“Why should I care as long as our house is not on 
fire?” one of the men said. “There is a fire every Mon- 
day and Thursday in Chicago.” But I wanted to see the 
fire, so I went out into the street. I saw the flames 
across the river, but I thought that since tre river was 
between the fire and our house, there was nothing to 
worry about. I went back to bed. The next thing I knew 
my two bedfellows were shaking me. “Get up,” they 
cried. “The whole city is on fire! Save your things! We 
are going to Lincoln Park.” 

I jumped out of bed and pulled on my pants. Every- 
body in the house was trying to save as much as possi- 
ble. I tied my clothes in a sheet. With my c-othes under 
my arm and my pack on my back, I left the house with 
the rest of the family. Everybody was running north. 
People were carrying all kinds of crazy things. A wom- 
an was carrying a pot of soup, which was spilling all 
over her dress. People were carrying cats, dogs, and 
goats. In the great excitement people saved worthless 
things and left behind good things. | saw a woman 
carrying a big frame in which was framed zer wedding 
veil and wreath. She said it would have been bad luck 
to leave it behind. 

When we came to Lake Street I saw all the wagons 
of Marshall Field & Company lined up ia front [the 
firm was then called Field, Leiter & Company]. Men 
were carrying the goods out of the building and loading 
everything into the wagons. The merchancise was tak- 
en to the streetcar barns on State near Twentieth 
Street; a couple of weeks later, Marshall Field started 
doing business there. 

No one slept that night. People gathered on the 
streets and all kinds of reasons were given for the fire. I 
stood near a minister talking to a group of men. He 
said the fire was sent by God as a warn ng that the 
people were wicked. He said there werz too many 
saloons in Chicago, too many houses of prestitution. A 
woman who heard this said that a fire started in a barn 
was a direct warning from God since Jesus was also 
born ina barn. I talked to a man who lived next door to 
Mrs. O’Leary, and he told me that the fire started in 
Mrs. O’Leary’s barn. She went out to milk the cow 
when it was beginning to get dark. The cow kicked the 
lamp over and that’s how the fire started. There were 
all kinds of songs made up about the fire. Years after, 
people were still singing songs about it. 

You remember the song “Hot Time in the Old 
Town”? Well there was a song made up to that tune. 
These are the words: 


One moonlight night while the families were in 

bed, 

Mrs. O’Leary took a lantern to the shed, 

The cow kicked it over, winked her eye and said: 

There’ll be a hot time in the old town tonight, my 

baby. 

Since many homes were burned, many people left 
the city. Some went to live with relatives in other 
cities. A great many men became country peddlers. 
There were thousands of men walking from farm to 
farm with heavy packs on their backs. These peddlers 
carried all kinds of merchandise, things they thought 
farmers and their families could use. 

There was no rural mail delivery in those days. The 
farmers very seldom saw a newspaper and were hungry 
for news. They were very glad to see a peddler from 
any large city. They wanted to hear all about the great 
fire. When I told a farmer that I was from Chicago, he 
was very glad to see me. You see, I was a newspaper 
and a department store. 

The farms were ten, fifteen, twenty, and even thirty 
miles apart. It would take a day sometimes to walk 
from one farm to the next. I used to meet peddlers 
from all over. It was not an easy life, but we made 








“pretty good smonev. Most of the men had come from 
Europe and kad left their families behind. We were all 
trying to sa~e enough money to bring relatives to 
America. 

The living expenses of the peddlers were very little. 
The farmers” wives always gave us plenty of food. I did 
not eat anythiag that was not kosher, but I could eat 

< eggs and there were plenty of them. There was fresh 

milk and breec anc butter. The farmers always gave us 

a place to sle=p. In the summer we slept in the hayloft. 

In the winter if there was no spare bed, we would sleep 

on the floor. Whea the farmer had no extra blankets, 

we slept witt eur clothes on to keep warm. 
I had a cusi:emer in Iowa and I used to get to his 

. farm once a »ear, He had a nice six-room house, and it 

~ was one of the few places where I could have a bed to 

¿sleep in. Wher 1 got to the place after a year’s absence, 

there was ne house. The ground was covered with 

snow, and | could not even see the place where the 
house had been. As I was looking around, thinking that 

I was lost, m» ‘riend the farmer came out of a dugout. I 

asked him waat had happened to his house. 

i “Oh, we hzc a terrible storm about four months ago, 

and the house blew away,” said the farmer. “We are 
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Making It Through Hard Times 


living in this dugout; it isn’t as nice as the house was, 
but it’s safe and warm. Come on in.” 

I had never been in a dugout and I was surprised to 
see how nice the farmer and his wife had fixed up this 
hole in the ground. Seven people were living in this 
dugout, but they made room for me. 

The farmers were very lonely during the long win- 
ters, and they were glad to have anybody come te their 
homes, They were often cheated by crooks that trav- 
eled about the country. The farmers called them city 
slickers. 

After carrying the pack on my back for two years, I 
decided to buy a horse and wagon. Many other ped- 
dlers got the same idea. I used to meet the small cover- 
ed wagons as they drove about the country. I had now 
been peddling for five years and had saved enough 
money to bring my father, brothers, and sisters to Chi- 
cago. By that time a great many new houses had been 
built and we rented a four-room house on Maxwell 
Street. My oldest brother started peddling. One of my 
sisters started working in a clothing factory, while the 
other one kept house. 

After my father had been in Chicago a few months, 
he wanted to go to Burlington, lowa, to see a friend 
who had been his neighbor in Russia. When he got 
there, he met this friend’s daughter and decided ‘that I 
ought to marry her. So I went to Burlington, met the 
girl, and I agreed with my father. The young lady and I 
were married in 1875. I rented a small house near my 
father’s home and we furnished it. I believe we had the 
first rug in the neighborhood. We were very proud of 
our first American home. It was the beginning of a 
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good life. I stayed home for a week with my young 
wife. It was my first vacation since I had come to 
America. Then I started off again in my wagon. Dur- 
ing the fifty years that I peddled, I always went aome 
for all the Jewish holidays and when a baby was born. I 
would stay home a week and then was off again. 

Many of the men who carried packs or their sacks 
and in covered wagons became very rich. They learned 
American business ways. Some of them apened small 
stores which their wives looked after whale the men 
were on the road. When the stores showed a good 
profit, they would quit peddling. Some o” the lergest 
department stores in the country were started by men 
who peddled with packs on their backs. 

I never got rich. My wife and | raised six children. 
When my sisters and brothers got married, my father 
came to live with us. Then one of my sistzrs died and 
her children came to live with us. Then my wife 
brought her parents to America and they !'ved with us. 
Then we wanted our children to have an education, so 
we sent them to college. There never was enough mon- 
ey left to start any kind of business. But I feel that we 
made a good investment. 

Hilda Powacheck 1939 








Easy Does It 


The rent parties Bernice Gore described flour shed 
in Harlem in the 1920s, a response to the high rents 
and low wages blacks faced when they arrived i1 
New York City. Around the time the rent was due, 
neighbors were invited to a get-together with music, 
food, and corn liquor and charged an ent-ance fee of 
fifteen cents or a quarter. On Saturday night, 
interviewer Frank Byrd recalls, “you cou*dn’t walk 
down Lenox Avenue without hearing music froma 
dozen rent parties.” Eventually, the success of these 
parties led some proprietors such as Gore to turn 
them into permanent institutions where prostitution 
and gambling thrived. 








hen I first came to New York from Berm ada, I 
thought rent parties were disgraceful. I 
couldn’t understand how any self-respecting person 
could bear them, but when my husband. who was a 
Pullman porter, ran off and left me wth a sixty- 
dollar-a-month apartment on my hands and no job, I 
soon learned, like everyone else, to rent my rooms out 
and throw these Saturday get-togethers. 
I had two roomers, a colored boy and a white girl 
named Leroy and Hazel, who first gave ne the idea. 
They offered to run the parties for me if we’c split 
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fifty-fifty. I had nothing to lose, so that’s how we 
started. 

We bought corn liquor by the gallon and sold it for 
fifty cents a small pitcher. Leroy also ran a poker and 
blackjack game in the little bedroom off the kitchen. 
On these two games alone, I’ve seen him take in as 
much as twenty-eight dollars in one night. Well, you 
can see why I didn’t want to give it up once we had 
started. Especially since I could only make six or seven 
dollars at most as a part-time domestic. 

The games paid us both so well, in fact, that we soon 
made gambling our specialty. Everybody liked it, and 
our profit was more that way, so our place soon became 
the hangout of all those partygoers who liked to mix a 
little gambling with their drinking and dancing. 

And with all these young studs with plenty of cash in 
their pockets out to find a little mischief, we soon 
learned not to leave things to chance. Instead, Hazel 
and I would go out and get acquainted with good- 
looking young fellows sitting alone in the back of gin 
mills looking as if they would like a good time but had 
nobody to take them out. We’d give them our cards 
and tell them to drop around to the house. Well, wher- 
ever there are pretty women you'll soon have a pack of 
men. 

So we taught the girls how to wheedle free drinks 
and food out of the men. If they got them to spend 












more than usual, we'd give 
them a little percentage or a 
nice little present like a pair 
of stockings or vanity case or 
something. Most of the time, 
though, we didn’t have to 
give them a thing. They 
were all out looking for a lit- 
tle fun, and when they came 
to our house they could have 
it for nothing instead of go- 
ing to the gin mills where 
they’d have to pay for their 
own drinks. 

And we rented rooms, 
sometimes overnight and 
sometimes for just a little 
while during the party. I 
have to admit that, at first, I 
was a little shocked at the 
utter boldness of it, but Le- 
roy and Hazel seemed to 
think nothing of it, so I let it 
go. Besides, it meant extra 
money—and extra money 
was what I needed. 

I soon took another hint 
from Hazel and made even 
“more. I used’ to notice that Leroy would bring home 
some of his fiends and, after they’d had a few drinks, 
leave them abne in the room with Hazel. I wasn’t sure 
that what I was thinking was so until Hazel told me 
herself. It haopened one day when an extra man came 
along and there was no one to take care of him. Hazel 
asked me if would do it. I thought about it for a while, 
< then made up my mind to do it. 

That was tae last of day-work for me. I figured that I 
was a foo te go out and break my back scrubbing 
floors, washiag, ironing, and cooking, when I could 
earn three deys’ pay, or more, in fifteen minutes, and 
when | begaa to understand how Hazel got all those 
fine dresses znd good-looking furs. From then on, it 
was strictly æ business with me. I decided that if it was 
as easy as thet. it was the life for me. 

The landiord’s agent had been making sweet 
speeches to me for a long time and I began to figure 
out how I cold get around paying the rent. Well, I got 
around it, bet that didn’t stop me from giving rent 
parties. Ever~thing | made then was gravy: clean, clear 
profit for little Bernice. I even broke off with Leroy 
= and Hazel. She began to get jealous and catty, and I 
think he was holding out on profits from the game. 
_ Anyway, we plit up and I got an “old man” of my own 
to help me run the house. When he took things over he 
ven stopped girls from going into the rooms with the 


















Making It Through Hard Times — 





men unless we were getting half of what they made, - 
and the men still had to pay for the rooms. I’ve seen 
some of those girls make enough on Saturday night to 
buy themselves an entirely new outfit for Sunday, 
including fur coat. They’d catch some sucker, like a 
Pullman porter or longshoreman who had been lucky 
in a game, and have him jim-clean before the night was 
over. Naturally, I got my cut. 

It was a good racket while it lasted, but it’s shot to 
pieces now. 

















~~Frank Byrd, 1938 





















Ie Ain't in Me 


Lloyd Green's mixed feelings about New York 
suggested a theme that absorbed Ralph Ellison: the 
changes in the black experience when millions of 
blacks moved from the rural South to northern cities 
in the early twentieth century. Ellison included 
Green’s refrain in his novel The Invisible Man. 






























*m in New York, but New York ain’t in me. You 
understand? I’m in New York, but New York 
ain’t in me. What do I mean? Listen. I’m from Jack- 
sonville, Florida. Been in New York twenty-five years. 
Pm a New Yorker! But I’m in New York and New 
York ain’t in me. Yuh understand? Naw, naw, you 
don’t get me. What do they do. Take Lenox Avenue. 
Take Seventh Avenue. Take Sugar Hill! Pimps. Num- 
bers. Cheating these poor people outa what they got. 
Shooting, cutting, backbiting, all them things. Yuh 
see? Yuh see what I mean? I’m in New York, but New 
York ain’t in me! Don’t laugh, don’t laugh. I’m laugh- 
ing but I don’t mean it; it ain’t funny. Yuh see. I’m on 
Sugar Hill, but Sugar Hill ain’t on me. 

I come here twenty-five years ago. Bright lights, 
pretty women. More space to move around. Son, if I 
had-a got New York in me I’d-a been dead a long time 
ago. What happened the other night. Yuh heard about 
the shooting up here in the hill. Take that boy. I 
knowed him! Anybody been around this hill knows 
him, ’n they know he went to a bad man. What’d he 
do? Now mind yuh now, his brother’s a big shot. 
Makes plenty money. Got a big car an a fine office. But 
he comes up on this hill tearin up people’s property if 
they don’t pay him protection. Last night he walks into 
this wop’s place up the street ’n tries to tear it up. Now 
yuh know that’s a bad man, gonna tear up the wop’s 
place. Well, he stepped out the door ’n a bunch of them 
wops showed up ina car ’n tried to blow him away. He 
had too much New York. I’m in New York, yuh see? 
But New York ain’t in me! Hell yes, he went and got 







































too much New York, yuh understand what I tryin to 
tell yuh? 

I been in New York twenty-five years But I ain't 
never bothered nobody. Ain't never dore nothin to 
nobody. I ain’t no bad fellow. Shore I drink. I like good 
whiskey. I drinks but I ain’t drunk. Yuh think Fm 
drunk. I don’t talk drunk do I? I drinking ’n I got 
money in mah pockets. But I ain’t throwir 2 mah mon- 
ey away. Hell, I talking sense, ain't I. Yah heard me 
way in yonder didn’t yuh? Yuh came to me, heard me. 
I didn't have to come after yuh did I? If I had-a been 
talking foolishness yuh wouldn't a paid me no mind. 
Hell, I know I’m right. I got something <o say. I got 
something to say ’n I ain’t no preacher neither. Pm 
drinking. I likes to drink. It’s good for mah stomach. 
Good whiskey’s good for anybody’s stomach. Look at 
the bottle. Mount Vernon! Good whiskey. What did 
the saint say? He said a little spirits is good for the 
stomach, good to warm the spirit. Now where did that 
come from? Yuh don’t know, yuh too voung. Yuh 
young Negroes don’t know the Bible. Don’t laugh, 
don’t laugh. Look here, PI tell you somethin: 

Some folks drinks to cut the fosl, 
But some folks drinks to think. 
I drinks to think. 
—Ralph Ellison, 1939 
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His Time Wi Come 


The sinking of the Titanic, it was clear to Eli 
Luster, was an act of divine justice against white 
people. Since the luxury liner had barrea black 
passengers from its maiden voyage, the sza disaster 
was a common theme in black song and wasts. Eli 
Luster expressed his apocalyptic visions 2nd class 
antagonisms in a vivid rhetorical style that is still 
common in Harlem today, according to Palph 
Ellison. 











[T° too bad about them two submarines. They can 
experiment an everything, but they ca.nt go but so 
far. Then God steps in. Them fellows is trring to make 
some think what'll stay down. They said they’d done it, 
but look what happened. Take back in 1912. They built 
a ship called the Titanic. Think they built it over in 
England; I think that was where it was built. Anyway, 
they said it couldn’t sink. It was for all the big rich 
folks: John Jacob Astor—all the big aristocrats. Noth- 
ing the color of this could git on the boat. Naw suh! 
Didn’t want nothing look like me on it. Ome girl went 

down to go with her madam and they told her she 
~ couldn’t go. They didn’t want nothing look like this on 








there. They told the madam, 
“You can go, but she caint.” 
The girl’s madam got mad 
and told em if the girl didn’t 
go she wasn’t going. And she 
didn’t, neither. Yessuh, she 
stayed right here. 

Well, they got this big 
boat on the way over to 
England. They said she 
couldn’t sink—-that was man 
talking. It was so big they 
tell me that was elevators in 
it like across yonder in that 
building. Had the richest 
folks in the world on it just 
having a big tune. Got over 
near England, almost ready 
to dock, and ups an hits an 
iceberg, and sank! That was 
the boat they said was so big 
it couldn’t sink. They didn’t 
want nothing look like this 
on it; no sir! And don’t you 
think that woman wasn’t 
glad she stuck by that girl. She was plenty glad. Man 
can go only so far. Then God steps in. Sho, they can 
experiment around. They can doa heap. They can even 
make a man. But they caint make him breathe. Why 
the other day I was down on 125th Street and 8th 
Avenue. They got one of them malted milk places. 
Well, suh, they got a cow on the counter. It looks like a 
real cow. Got hair. I was standing there looking and the 
doggone thing moved its head and wagged its tail; man 
done even made a cow. But they had to do it with 
electricity. 

God’s the only one can give life. God made all this, 
and he made it for everybody. And he made it equal. 
This breeze and these green leaves out here is for 
everybody. The same sun’s shining down on every- 
body. This breeze comes from God and man caint do 
nothing about it. I breathe the same air old man Ford 
and old man Rockefeller breathe. They got all the 
money and I ain’t got nothing, but they got to breathe 
the same air I do. 

Man caint make no man. Less see now: This heah’s 
nineteen-hundred-and-twenty-nine. [It was 1939.] For 
1900 years man’s had things his way. He’s been run- 
ning the world to suit hisself. It’s just like your father 
owned that building over there and told you you could 
live in it if you didn’t do certain things. And then you 
did what he told you not to. And he finds out and says, 
“Go on, you can have the whole building, I won’t have 
nothing else to do with it. You can turn it upside-down 
if you want to.” Well, that was the way it was in the 








































































Working on the railroad 
















































orld. Adam an Eve sinned in the Garden and God left 
he world todtself. Men been running it like they want 
to. 

‘They beea running it like they want to for 1900 
years. Rich “clks done took all the land. They got all 
the money. Men down to the City Hall making 
$50,000 a year and nothing like this caint even scrub 
the marbie Joors or polish the brass what they got 
down there. Jid man Ford and J. P. Morgan got all the 
money and sciks in this part caint even get on relief. 
But you just watch: the Lawd made all men equal and 
pretty soon ow it’s gonna be that way again. Pm a 
man. I brea he the same air old man Ford breathes 
cause God rade man equal. God formed man in his 
own image. -ie made Adam out of the earth; not like 
this concrete we sitting on, but out of dirt, clay. Like 
you seen 2 kel making a snowman. He'll git him a stick 
and make the arms. And he'll git another stick and 
make for his neck; and so on, just like we got bones. 
That was the way God made man. Made him outa clay 
and in his own image: that was the way he made Adam. 
One drop of God’s blood made all the nations in the 
world; Africaas, Germans, Chinamen, Jews, Indians; 
all come frcra one drop of God's blood. God took 
something ozta Adam and made woman, he made Eve. 
< The preaches tell a lie and say it was his rib. But they 
have to lie, I guess. They didn’t do nothing but sit back 
_in the shed ard let you do all the work anyway. But 
God went iato Adam and took something out and 
made Eve. That’s the Scriptures; it said he took some- 





















Making It Through Hard Times 







thing. I caint remember the exact words, but it said he 
took something and it didn’t say nothing bout no rib. 
Eve started having children. Some of em was black and 
some of em was white. But they was all equal. God 
didn’t know no color; we all the same. All he want from 
man is this heart thumping the blood. Them what take 
advantage of skin like this got to come by God. They 
gonna pay. 

They tell me bout George Washington. He was the 
first President this country ever had. First thing I 
heard was he said keep us look like this down in the 
cornfield. He tole em, “Don’t let em have no guns. You 
ain’t to let em have no knife. Don’t let em have noth- 
ing.” He tole em if they wanted to have a strong nation 
to keep us down. He said if ever they git guns in they 
hands they’ll rise up and take the land; don’t let em 
have nothing. But he didn’t say nothing bout no pick 
and ax! 

They been carrying out what he said. God didn’t say 
nothing. That was just man’s idea and here in this 
country they been carrying out what old man George 
Washington said. But God’s time is coming. Today you 
hear all these folks got millions of dollars talking bout 
God. They ain’t fooling nobody, though. They even got 
“In God We Trust” on all silver money. But it don’t 
mean nothing. This sun and air is God’s. It don’t 
belong to nobody and caint no few get it all to theyself. 
People around this park can have all they want. But 
you wait. God’s gonna straighten it all out. Look at the 
dust blowing in the wind. That’s the way all the money 
they got gonna be. You see things, folks, they call 
white, but man ain’t got no idea of how white God gon 
make things. Money won’t be worth no more ’n that 
dust blowing on the ground. Won't be no men down to 
Washington making fifty thousand dollars a week and 
folks caint hardly make eighteen dollars a month. 
Everybody’ll be equal, in God’s time. Won’t be no old 
man Rockefeller, no suh! Today you caint even buy a 
job if you had the money to do it with. Won’t be 
nothing like that then. He’ll let loose and something’ll 
slip down here and them what done took advantage of 
everything’ll be floating down the river. You'll go over 
to the North River, and over to the East River, and 
you’ll see em all floating along, and the river’ll be full 
and they won’t know what struck em. The Lawd’s 
gonna have his day. 

They'll be a war. But it won’t be no more wars like 
the World War. It won’t bother me and you. Won’t 
really be no war. It’ll be the wicked killing the wicked! 
The war like the World War’ll never be again. They 
fooled now. They building navies and buying guns. But 
don’t you worry, it'll be just the wicked killing out the 
wicked. It’s coming; God’s time is coming and it’s 
coming soon! 

-—Ralph Ellison, 1939 
















THE 
SURROUND 


James Wright 
= Spoken-to 
at Sundown 


by James Dickey 


Still-down on all sides 
from all over: 
Dusk: seizure, quell, and hyper-glow. 
I cannot make, and cannot stop 
The old-stone footprints quickening 
To live feet, for here I must 
Stand, and almost pass, where the sun burns 
own in pine-cone smouldering needle-nervéed with flame-threads; 
The sound of the last ax 


Fails, and yet will be almost everywhere 
Till midnight: here 
and still half-coming. 
Pray, beginning sleeper, and let your mind dissolve me as I 
Straighten, upright from the overflow crouch: pray with all 
Your heart-muscle, 
The longing-muscle only, as the bird in its hunting sorrows 
Bides in good falling — gone 
The gather-voices, and more the alone ones. 
Pray with the soul-straining of echo 


Of the lost ax, that the footprints of all 
Predators, moving like old-stone, like 
Clean leaves, grey and sensitive as willows’, 
Will have left their intensified beauty 
And alertness around you, when you wake, 
And that the blood and waste of them 
Will be gone, or not known. Become 
All stark soul and overreach the ax in the air 
Now come, now still half-way 
and the echo, possessing the tree 
Struck to the heart-ring. At last, let there be 
No ax encircling you, no claw, no life-giving death 
Of anything, but the moon broad-lying and peerless, 


Tne living strive of it, the breaking and coming together, 
Its long-smelted, half-holy strike 
On water. Rest in soft flame gentle threads of pine-cone 
Fire: fire from a still-growing source 
Upright around you. Stay with me 
And without me, hearing 
Your hearing come back ina circle. After midnight no ax 
Shall be harmful to your wholeness, 
No blood-loss give life. You are in your rings, and growing 
In darkness. I quell and thicken 
Away. lam 


_. The surround, and you are your own. 





oppa’. email library of books was his joy, and 
when. I was-eight years old I was first permitted, 
on the day before Passover, to help him air 
them and dust them, so that we could be certain they 
were comple:ely free of leaven. We set up benches and 


chairs in the back yard, and we placed Jong boards on 


them. Then went back inside and crawled under the 
table in the iving room—the special dark mahogany 
table that weused only for Rosh Hashanah and Passov- 
er—and, from the shelves that were hidden behind the 
table, I took down the books, carried them out two or 
three at a time into the sunlight, and gave them to 


a Poppa. He smiied at me and placed his books, one by 


one, on the beards, and opened them. When the shelves 
were empty. Foppa gave me a goose feather, and I 
carefully cused the sides and backs of the books. Then 
we sat together and watched the wind leaf through the 
pages; I liked beimg close to Poppa then, because he 
was very happy. He said to me that the wind itself was 

_ like a brilliart schelar who could glance through many 
books in enl- 2 few hours and yet possess within his 
mind and hezrt forever after what it took ordinary men 

rears to acquire. 

/hen the sen began to set, we brought the books 


inside, and I crawled under the table again and put 


them back, in the order in which I'd taken them out. 1 _ ue 


had always been proud—from the time I could crawl— 
to be able to fetch Poppa’s books for him, to be able to 
tell the difference between the various bindings and 


titles. Often, when he was with friends, in our shul or 


at work, he would tell them how brilliant I was—how, 
before I was even a year old, when he asked for his 
Siddur, I would crawl under the table, and from all the 
books on the three long shelves, know which book was 
his Siddur, and bring it to him. And when he asked for 
other books—for his Shulchan Orech or his Tanya or 
his Pirkay Avos or his Gittin—I would, by signs 
known only to me—by size and markings and scratches 
and colorings and fragrance and stains, know which 
they were and bring them to him. Before the age of 
three—before I had learned to read all my Hebrew 
letters—I knew every book in Poppa’s library, and 
could return them to their proper places. 

I loved Poppa’s books, and the times I spent with 
him, listening to him explain to me where he had 
obtained each of them and what was in them and why 
he had placed them where he had, were the most won- 
derful hours of my childhood. They were times I could — 
be close to him—times we could talk with each other, 
times I could savor the words of a man who rarely 
spoke. I remember the large two-volume Siddur that 
had belonged to my grandfather—square books that 
were full of wine stains on the pages that contained the 
Passover Haggadah, and spotted with tears where the 
Rosh Hashanah Amidah appeared. It stood at the head 
of the first shelf, followed by the Siddur that Poppa 
used for his daily prayers, and then by the various 
mahzors and haggadot and single volumes and trac- 
tates from Talmud sets that he had collected. Along- 
side these books was the smaller Kitzur Sheloh, a clas- 
sic of Ashkenazi mysticism that my grandfather had 
adored, and then the book I loved especially——a thin, 
dark blue volume called The Book of the Angel 
Raziel, which, Poppa confided, was guaranteed forever 
to save our home from fire. When I saw the wonderful 
black pictures of angels and golems and beasts and 
bearded prophets leap into the air, I was terrified that, 
while the book was in our back yard, our house itself, 
unprotected, might catch fire. I always brought the 
Angel Raziel back inside first, and the next morning, 
when Poppa burned the breadcrumbs and goose feath- 
er and wooden spoon in the bright flames of our cellar 
furnace, I would, with closed lips, silently bless its 
magical powers. 

I loved also the large Gemorra that Poppa, in his 
bathrobe on Saturday mornings, read before going to 
shul, and I loved a small eighteenth-century Hagga- 
dah with marvelous etchings of the ten plagues, and 


most of all I loved to have Poppa te tell me about those wad 













works on the special half-shelf next to the reference 
books (the Zecher Rav and Mishpat ha-Urim and 
Seder ha-Dorot)—the books and pamphlets written by 
men Poppa had known personally. Many of these 
books Poppa had brought with him from the Old 
Country—from the shtetl of Ryminov, in which he 
was born—and often, when I handed one to him, he 
would tell me the story of the time the author had 
come to him and presented him with the book, and of 
how many of the rabbis would bring the books and 
pamphlets to Poppa wrapped lovingly, as was the cus- 
tom, in freshly laundered handkerchiefs. 

The picture of these unknown men, all of whom 
were dead by the time I was born, haunted me, and one 
Friday when I was five years old—it was just after the 
birth of my brother, Shmuel—while my mother and 
my three older sisters were in the kitchen, preparing 
the sabbath meal, I went into Momma’s room, and 
then into the room that my sisters shared, and I took all 
their handkerchiefs from their dresser drawers and 
then crawled under the living room table and spent the 
afterncon wrapping as many of Poppa’s books—the 
smaller and thinner ones first—as there were handker- 
chiefs. When he arrived home from work, I met him at 
the door with one of the books and then drew him with 
me, by the hand, to the living room, and showed him 
the others, all neatly stacked under the table. He 
smiled, his eyes moist, and he pressed me to his chest. 
But Momma and my sisters were furious, and Momma 
chastised me and beat me about the legs with a wooden 
spoon, and she screamed at Poppa, as she often did in 
those years, for having filled my head with his useless 
knowledge and his vain dreams. 


hy did Momma scream at us im this way? 
; She screamed at us for the same reason that 

she had, in the first place, made Poppa hide 
his books against the wall behind the mahogany table. 
In the Old Country, Poppa had been a learned and 
honored man. He had been a carrier-of-heavy- 
loads, and Momma often spoke to me and my sisters of 
how handsome he had been, of how all the other young 
women had envied her when, at the age of sixteen, her 
marriage to him was arranged. Although Poppa was 
only twenty years old at the time, he was already 
looked up to, for his brilliance, by many of the older 
men of the community. In the disputation of Talmud, 
only the Ryminove Rebbe and Reb Zalman the ritual 
slaughterer knew more, and some believed that, had 
Poppa’s family allowed him to give up his work and to 
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devote himself solely to the study of Torah, he could 
have become a truly great scholar. In this opinion, 
Poppa told me, with sad eyes, the Ryminove Rebbe 
concurred. 

But there is no Torah without bread, Poppa said to 
me, quoting Rabbi Eleazar ben Azariah. There is no 
Torah without bread. His family was too poor-—even 
when the Ryminove Rebbe offered to raise enough 
money to send Poppa from our village to the yeshiva in 
Minsk—to allow Poppa to leave. Poppa’s family 
needed the money that his strong arms and back 
brought to them. The Ryminove Rebbe and the yeshi- 
va at Minsk might support Poppa in his studies, but, 
with Poppa gone, who would feed his widowed mother 
and his younger brothers and sisters? And what of his 
new wife, and their young daughter, my eldest sister, 
Rivka? So Poppa continued to work, and to study 
when there was time left over, and when life grew 
worse for all Jews, after the Passover pogrom of 1903 
in Kishinev, and after the more bloody pogroms of 
1905, in Kishinev and Odessa and Kiev and elsewhere, 
he and Momma and their two infants—my sister Suri 
was born seventeen months after Rivka—and Mom- 
ma’s two younger sisters, my aunts Chana and Esther, 
took what possessions they could and left Ryminov and 
crossed the ocean and came to America. 

In America, everything changed. Poppa grew ill dur- 
ing the winter—first his lungs, then his heart—and he 
lay in bed for fourteen months straight. When he rose 
from his bed, Momma said, he was an old man. Mom- 
ma’s two sisters, who had lived with us, soon met and 
married American men, and their husbands suc- 
ceeded—my Uncle Ben as a dentist, and my Uncle 
Jack as a manufacturer of interlinings. They gave 
Momma money and they tried to get work for Poppa 
and they bought for us a small house on Winthrop 
Street, in the Flatbush section of Brooklyn. 

My sister Leah was born during our third winter in 
America. I was born ten months after that. Then, five 
years later—an accident, I learned from their argu- 
ments—my brother, Shmuel, was born, and afterward 
Momma was different. She looked, suddenly, as old 
and tired as Poppa. Before Shmuel was born, she had 
seemed to me a beautiful woman and I always noticed 
that she never looked in mirrors. But after Shmuel was 
born, the left side of her face fell, the skin hung loosely 
in flaps about her chin, her eyelid drooped permanent- 
ly, and she began to look at herself in mirrors all the 
time. 

She also began, more frequently, to curse Poppa for 
his failure to make money, and to hold up to him the 
examples of my Uncles Ben and Jack. When Poppa 
returned from shud in the morning, before setting out 
to work, she would ask him how much his friends paid 
him for the knowledge he dispensed to them. Such a 








. brain! she woald cry out. And see what he uses it for! 
le did net wve her, she would claim—to him, on 
Shabbos, andto me the rest of the week, when he was 
away—and the proof was the fact that he had afflicted 
er with peverty when he possessed the brains to have 
_ given her a lize even better than that of her sisters. On 
_ Shabbos she would nag him to go out and find an extra 
job instead of going to shul. All day he sits and he 
studies and he prays and he rocks back and forth, she 
would mock, and what does it bring us except misery! 

She came also to talk to me, endlessly, about my 
someday beceming a dentist or a doctor or a manufac- 
turer or a lawyer, and whenever she caught me with 
one of Poppa’s books in my hands, she would snatch it 
from me and throw it under the table. Did I want to 
end up with Foppa's life? Did I want someday to visit 
such unhappiness upon a bride of Israel? Poppa was a 
poor book-peddler, and not even a book-peddler. He 
did not write the beoks-or make the books or even sell 
the books. H= merely carried small packages of them 
from one faceory or store to another. And he was so 
slow and weax, and became so lost on the way in his 
precious discessions, that a water-bearer, the most low- 
ly of trades. :n the shtetl, would, she claimed, have 
earned more han he did. 

I could not argue against her, but I did grow hard 
and cold. When she finished one of her harangues and 
tried to kiss nee and get me to vow that when I grew up 
I would net be as foolish and poor as Poppa, I would 
draw back ard stiffen. I did not return her kisses or 
caresses. I wanted to protect Poppa from her words. I 
wanted to refase her her wishes. I would make myself 
rigid and I weuld think of those times, fewer and few- 
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I: sno, 


er, when Poppa dared to talk with me about his books, 
or to take me with him to visit the warm buildings in 
which books were being made. I would clamp my jaw 
shut and fix my mind upon pictures of myself being 
lifted up in his frail arms so that I could smell the pots 
of glue and see the white sheets, like miracles, coming 
off the black metal presses with words on them. I 
would close my eyes tight and fix my mind upon pic- 
tures of Poppa’s proud eyes, when he showed me off to 
his friends by having me read to them in Hebrew. I 
would think of him, in our back yard—the most peace- 
ful and beautiful picture of all—bending over the 
benches, a faint smile on his lips, while he opened his 
books to the wind. 


oppa named my brother after his own grandfa- 

ther—Shmuel ben Menachem—but Momma 

refused to call him by this name. She wanted 
her sons to be Americans. She called him Sam, and she 
made my sisters call him Sam, and I was astonished 
and pleased——that in this one thing my father somehow 
had the courage to defy her. He continued to call my 
brother Shmuel, and I, of course, did the same, despite 
being hit upon the ear each time I did so in her pres- 
ence. She also stopped talking to us in Yiddish. Only to 
herself or to the walls—when she was railing against 
Poppa, or bemoaning her fate—did she sometimes 
lapse into Yiddish. 

Shmuel seemed happy either way. He loved to sit on 
Momma’s lap and accept her kisses and caresses, while 
she spoke to him in her broken English and called him 
Sam—and he loved to have Poppa and me speak to 





























him, when Momma was not near, in Yidcish, and call 
him Shmuel. Unlike myself, he was both z sickly child 
and a happy child—frequently ill, but always smiling, 
always being affectionate toward Momma and my sis- 
ters, always accepting their attentions amd their food 
and their gifts when he was bedridden, always trying to 
please them by helping them clean amd cook, by 
bringing them gifts, by singing for them, by doing 
whatever they asked him to. 

But he must have loved Poppa as muck as he loved 
Momma, and he must, even, have been jea.ous of me— 
of the fact that Poppa could sometimes share his books 
and his knowledge with me in a way he never did with 
him. For though Shmuel would sometimes bring Pop- 
pa his books, or lay them on Poppa’s bed so that they 
would be there when he returned home from work, 
Poppa, as if acknowledging Momma’s dcminion over 
Shmuel, never remembered to ask Shmwmel to fetch 
him a book. 


ne day, three weeks after Passover] was ten 

and Shmuel was five—I came home from 

school to find that Shmuel had set up the 

benches in the back yard by himself, and that he was 

taking all the books from the living room shelves, and, 

one by one, stacking them on the boards. I smiled. 

Shmuel beamed back at me, his eyes glistening, and 

told me that Momma had given him permssion at last 

to do for Poppa what I could do for Poppa. Momma 

stood on the steps, her arms crossed. “It’s only a 
game,” she said. 

I looked up at the sky, which was black with clouds. 
“But it’s going to rain!” I cried. I pointed. “Look—” 

Momma shrugged. “It’s only a game e's playing. 
You had a chance. He should have his chaace, too. Just 
because you’re the oldest—” 

I stood there, with Momma watching, while Shmuel 
skipped around the benches, happily, dusting the books 
with a goose feather, and crying out with joy each time 
he believed he had found a crumb or a piece of dust. 
When he found some bits of cracker—I suspected that 
Momma had placed them there, to please him—he 
brought them to her and she kissed his face all over and 
told him how proud his Poppa would be when he came 
home from work. 

And Shmuel was so good, she went o2—so grown 
up—that she also wanted to let him, for tre first time, 
go on an errand for her. He had done a good job and 
had finished with Poppa’s books. Now shz would give 
him a nickel and a note and he would go te Mr. Krich- 
mar’s fruit and vegetable store and get for her some 
carrots and soup greens. Shmuel smiled a. me and put 

.* the-nickel into his pocket, with the note. 
“But what if it rains?” I asked. 





Momma blew air through her lips and waved a hand 
at me. “He'll go for me,” she said, smiling at 
Shmuel. 

I put my arm around my brother’s soft shoulders. I 
pointed to the sky, to the fast-moving clouds. “Bring 
the books back in first,” I whispered. “In case it rains. 
Bring the books in first. PH help—” 

But Momma pulled Shmuel from me and pushed 
him toward the street. “Go now. Momma needs to 
start supper. Go now, darling. PII watch the books. Go 
for me, my sweetheart.” 

Shmuel’s eyes blinked. Momma pushed him again, 
through the opening in the hedges, and she kissed him 
and whispered to him how much she loved him for 
being so grown up. Shmuel looked back at me, his eyes 
wide, and left. Momma turned and I thought she 
would go into the house, so that I could start to bring 
Poppa’s books in, but instead she came near to me and 
stopped between two of the benches, as if standing 
guard. 

She said nothing to me and I could find no words. I 
felt ill—dizzy and weak and nauseated. I placed my 
school books under one of the chairs, and I waited. A 
minute later I felt the first drop on my forehead. “But 
they’re Poppa’s books!” I pleaded. The sky was black. I 
heard thunder. “He’ll be angry with Shmuel! He’ll lose 
everything! We must—” 

I started grabbing the books and stacking them 
against my stomach, to run with them. Momma shook 
her wooden spoon at me. “Then let him be angry. 
Let Sam learn now. Let him learn. Do you hear 
me?” 

The rain was falling on my face and hands and spot- 
ting the covers of the books. I looked around, hoping I 
would see Poppa—hoping I would find somebody else 
in the yard who could help me. “Please—” I cried. 
“It’s raining. Can’t you see?” 

Momma did not seem to hear me, or even to be 
talking to me. “What did books ever get for us? Look 
at Jack—-look at Ben. Look at the way people look up 
to them. Do they set their books out before Passover?” 
Her left eye closed all the way. “Ha!” she cried. 

I started to run toward the house with the books and 
she moved at last, blocking my way with her broad 
body. I tried to get by her and she began hitting at the 
books and knocking them from my arms with her 
wooden spoon. “Sam put the books out—you shouldn’t 
take away from him!” she yelled. “You shouldn’t be a 
bully to him! Sam put them out!” 

I tried to pick up the books and when I bent over she 
beat me upon the back and the neck. The rain was pour- 
ing down and, in my mouth, it tasted salty. I looked 
behind me. The benches and boards were dark- 
ened with water. The shower was splashing against 
the books and I could see the droplets springing back 












nto the air, ae tiny explosions. I ran past Momma to 
the porch, dropped the books I still held in my arms, 
and grabbed a blanket. I ran back out and threw the 
blanket. over ene of the boards, covering a line of 
books. I started to grab more books; Momma was chas- 
ing me now, eursing and yelling at me, and for an 
instant I stopped and let her beat against me with her 
-Spoon and her fist, so I could be certain that I was not 
_ dreaming. H2r blows hardly hurt. I started moving 
_ again, as fast as I ceuld, and she continued to chase me 
and to shriek at me, her head lifted to the skies. Sam 
would not ture out like his father, but I would, she 
cried. She saw that now! Poppa would have knocked 
down a Cossack for her when he was young, but now 
could not sven lift a sack of flour! Her mother and 
_ sisters had bezo raped while wealthy Jews traded their 
jewels for fresdam! I watched rainwater slide down her 
chin. She tore at her hair. I found another blanket, but 
¿while I was spreading that over a second line of books, 
Momma was howling in pain and lifting the first blan- 
_ ket. She how2d the way I remembered her howling on 
` the night my brother, Shmuel, was born. 
_ Thunder cashed and broke the skies, closer to us, 
and I coverec my head, afraid that the limb of a tree 
ould fall oa me. My clothes were already soaked 
hrough. I stad and looked at the books and I knew 
hat all hope was gone. Momma saw me stop. She was 
ot howling amy longer. Her body sagged. Shmuel 
ame running through the hedges, carrying carrots and 
soup greens in his two tiny hands. He ran straight to 
Momma and she lifted him and hugged him. “My 
_ precious Sam. My darling. My bubula,” she cooed to 
_ him, forgettirg, in her agony, and speaking in Yiddish. 
“My darling Samela. My love-child. My sweetness. 
It’s not your fault, don’t you see? It’s not your fault, 
my precious.” 

Shmuel burst into tears. I wanted to go to him—to 
snatch him fom my mother’s arms—but even while 
she covered bis pale face with wet kisses she glared at 
me so coldly that I dared not move. I covered the books 
again, with “he wet blankets, and picked up those 
books that had fallen upon the dirt and the grass. “Did 
your Poppa ever tell you not to take his books out?” 
she was saying in Shmuel’s ear. “Did he tell you not to 
bring them tack in? Did he let you help him air the 
books at Passover or did he let only Noah? Come with 
me, bubula. Came. darling—” 

She carriec him imto the house. I came in after them, 
with as many beoks as I could carry, but Momma did 
not pay attenwen tc me. She was changing Shmuel into 

-x dry clothes, bw the kitchen stove. We were all drenched 
to the skin. The books were dripping. I brought them 
all in anywa”, threugh the rain. I wiped them with 
ewspaper aml rags. When Momma left our bedroom, 
went to Shranel. He was under the covers, shivering. 


























































Poppa’s Books 







His lips were blue. His eyes were closed. “Don’t tell 
Poppa on me, all right, Noah?” he said, and I swore to 
him that I would not. 

I took off my own wet clothes and dried myself with 
a towel Momma had used for Shmuel. I put on new 
clothes. In the kitchen Momma was singing to herself 
in Yiddish. When Poppa came home and saw what had 
happened—when Momma told him over her shoulder, 
with triumph in her eyes, that Shmuel was only trying 
to do for him what I had done fer him, that he only 
wanted to please Poppa and that Poppa shouldn't scold 
him, Poppa’s thin body went straight and I saw a look 
of fire in his eyes that I had never seen before. I stayed 
in the kitchen with them and they did not shoo me — 
away. I saw Poppa’s shoulders spread and I saw his = 
mouth grow stiff and hard, and I thought that I knew, _ 
for an instant, the kind of man he must have been 
before Momma married him. i 

But then he collapsed in a chair and he put his face 
onto his arm and he wept. Still Momma would not 
comfort him, and I stayed where I was, not wanting to 
go to Poppa until she went to him. Momma looked at. 
me and she did not seem angry anymore. I saw nothing 
in her eyes, neither happiness nor misery. 

Poppa looked up at her and sniffled. “Well,” he said 
to her. “So you have what you want at last, don’t you?” 
She stared at him, without bitterness. “No money 
could ever buy for you what you have received today,” 
he went on. “You are a wealthy woman at last. You are 
a wealthy woman at last.” 

I went to Poppa then and I threw my arms around 
his neck. “I tried!” I cried out. “I tried, Poppa. I tried 
to stop Shmuel. I tried to take in the books. I tried but 
the rain came too fast.” 

Poppa stood up, without hugging me. I clung to his 
neck. “I tried, Poppa!” I cried. “I tried! Please believe 
me! I tried!” 

He grabbed my hands, behind his neck, and tore 
them apart. His hands were very strong. Then he 
slapped my face, hard. I fell down on the kitchen floor 
and looked up into his face. Momma warned him to 
leave Shmuel alone, but he did not seem to hear her, or 
to remember that I was on the floor beneath him. 
When he left the room I let go and burst into tears, 
kicking and thrashing about on the floor. Momma- 
tried to pick me up and at first I accepted her embrace 
and let her hold me close to her warm, soft body. But 
then I grew hard again and I started pounding at her 
chest with all my might, until I was free. I ran from the 
kitchen. I passed Poppa sitting on the floor of the living 
room, the wet books around him. I ran into my bed- 
room and slammed the door and I found Shmuel hid- 
ing under our bed, pressed close to the wall. I crawled 
under and lay next to him, and I held his teemoing 
body close to mine. O 


























































A HISTORY 
OF NIGHT 


All through his many generations 
„sman invented night. 
“In the beginning were blindness and sleep 
-and thorns that cut the naked foot 

and fear of wolves. 

We shall never know who forged the word 
< for the interval of darkness 
that falls between the two twilights; 
~ we shall never know in what century it became 

a symbol for starry space. 

Other men begot the myth. 

They made night mother of the indifferent Fates 
who weave our destiny 

and sacrificed black sheep to her 
and the cock that proclaims her approach. 
‘The Chaldeans gave her twelve houses; 
-the Stoics, world without end. 

Latin hexameters shaped her 

and Pascal’s dread. 

Luis de León saw in her the homeland 

of his riven soul. 

Now we feel her inexhaustible 

as an old, old wine 

and no one can behold her without giddiness 
and time has loaded her with eternity. 


And to think that night would not exist 
without those frail instruments, our eyes. 


THE ANGEL 


Let no man be unworthy of the Angel 
whose sword guards over him 

from the day he was begotten by that Love 
which moves the sun and all the stars 

until Doomsday, when the trumpet 
resounds in thunder. 

Let him not be dragged to the red brothel, 
to palaces built by pride, 

or to senseless taverns. 

Let him not give in to supplication, 

to the indignity of weeping, 

to fictitious hope, 

to fear’s small acts of magic, 

or to histrionics; 

the Other watches him. 

Let him remember that he will never be alone. 
In public or in shadow 

the ceaseless mirror witnesses him: 

let no tear stain its glass. 


Lord, after all my days on earth 
may I not dishonor the Angel. 


THE MOON (To Maria Kodzma) 


There is so much loneliness in that gold. 

The moon we see tonight is not the moon 
that the first Adam saw. The centuries 

of human watch have filled it to the brim 
with age-old tears. See it. It mirrors you. 
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t is not erusual to see U.S.-made fighter planes 
flying ir tight formation above the vertical peaks 
of the Swiss Alps: reconnaissance flights are part 


of Switzerlane’s normal civil defense system. Last Jan- 


--uary, however, the Swiss government staged maneu- 
vers that were far more complex: the biannual war- 
_ Feadiness trias. For several days, the entire Swiss gov- 

ernment moved to an underground center of opera- 


tions in the Jura Mountains. The president of the 


republic, his ministers, and the directors of the three 
: largest Swiss banks, the Credit Suisse, the Union 
Bank, and the Swiss Bank Corporation, ran the affairs 
of the count y from this stronghold and rehearsed 
scenes as if Europe were at war and Switzerland 
threatened br invasion. How would the government 
en deal wit the Russians? What terms could the 

Swiss negotia:e to maintain their neutrality? 
It may sourc to Americans like a futuristic spy nov- 
ut the Swiss have incorporated into their official 


government policy the real possibility—some insist 
probability—of such a worldwide war occurring in the 
near future. The country is planning to survive it, with 
much of its wealth intact. 

“It is like 1939,” a banker, Q, explains at dinner one 
night in Geneva. “Even the headlines in the newspa- 
pers are identical. Small invasions, Angola, Afghani- 
stan—like Ethiopia and Czechoslovakia—the high rate 
of inflation, currencies weakening. And it’s too late to 
do anything about it now. We can’t undo the events of 
the last decade. We think it’s inevitable that there will 
be a war within two years. It will be primarily between 
the United States and the Soviet Union, but Western 
Europe will not escape.” 

The restaurant is one of the finest in Geneva, on the 
shores of Lac Leman. The food combines French nou- 
velle cuisine and Swiss eclectic. Q compromises on the 
choice of wines, ordering a light Swiss white and a big 
French red, a mixture of prudence and luxury. The 
restaurant’s clientele is similarly eclectic: a group of 
American stockbrokers, a table of Germans, Japanese 
taking photographs, a young Iranian couple wearing 
jeans, looking ill at ease and out of place. It is raining 
outside; fog hides the opposite shore of the lake.. A fire . 
is lit on the large hearth. In this atmosphere it’s Bard to 
take Q seriously, but he emphasizes that he is not 
joking. 

Although the United States and the Soviet Union 
will fight the war, Q, the banker, the realist, doesn’t 
doubt that Western Europe will become a majer bat- 
tleground. Annexing much of Western Europe ‘has to 
be a Russian priority. “It’s the old story,” he says. “We 
have what they want.” The Swiss have successfully 
resisted invasion for eight centuries, but they don’t fool 
themselves into thinking that they are impervious to 
nuclear attack. Every new building, public or private, 
in Switzerland must, by law, be equipped with a fallout 
shelter large enough for all the occupants. The shelter 
must be stocked with food and water and have-an air 
filtration system and a radio. Real estate dealers show 
the basement shelters as routinely as they point eut the 
number of bathrooms and the view of the Alps from 
the terrace off the living room. 

Few Americans believe that the world is ripe for 
war. Q has an old answer for this. “War is not a reality 
for Americans. They have not had to survive its effects. 
Europeans have. They remember what it is like. And 
Russia is more a physical threat for Europeans than it 
is for Americans. When Helmut Schmidt urges the 
ratification of the SALT II treaty, he is not thinking 
about an abstract, computerized defense system; he is 
worrying about how to protect his eastern border.” 
SS NES ESE 
Deborah Trustman writes frequently on the arts andon the 
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Paying the currency 
market is still a way to 
make money, but this kind 
of short-term speculation is 

a fast and risky game. 








Although few bankers in Geneva would deny that 
the world political situation is far more precarious than 
Americans would like to admit, many would not agree 
that the danger is as imminent as Q feels, or that the 
nature and timing of a war is that clear. @ himself is a 
survivor who escaped from Vienna across zhe Alps into 
Italy and finally to England during Werld War II. 
After the war he came to Geneva, where he finished his 
education and began working in a private bank, eventu- 
ally becoming the bank’s managing director. Although 
the bank is small, and Q prefers to keep i: that way, it 
is very successful. Q and his three associates, who are 
also his close friends, manage about $3 billion for their 
clients. One of the reasons for the bank’: success has 
been Q’s ability to spot, and take advan-age of, eco- 
nomic and political trends before others are aware of 
them. He trusts his instincts, the bank is structured so 
he can move quickly, and usually he wins. 

Q feels that Americans underestimate the political 
subtleties that Europeans take for granted. “Ameri- 
cans don’t hear what isn’t said,” he exolains, “The 
United States doesn’t understand, and seems not to 
care, that each of its European allies has <ifferent pri- 
orities and different concerns. Germany, for instance, 
fears a recurrence of disastrous inflation, while France, 
Italy, and England will tolerate an inflation rate higher 
than that of the United States.” 

The United States is an important, but not vital, 
market for German business. A country with a tradi- 
tion of cooperative labor, a high savings rate, and tech- 
nological excellence cannot hide its disapsointment in 
America’s abandonment of the same tradi-ions. Repre- 
sentatives from the labor force sit on tbe boards of 
directors of major German companies. Employees of 
Mercedes-Benz even get priority delivery of new cars. 
What Germany wants from the United S.ates is tech- 
nological innovation of immediate strategic necessity, 
such as the neutron bomb, which it needs for defense 
against Russian tank superiority. The Germans are 
uneasy because they see U.S. economic and foreign 
policy as inconsistent and politically motivated. 
The continuing demand for oil here has ‘orced world 
prices to remain high and has contributed to 

_Germany’s balance-of-payments deficit, which danger- 








ously doubled its inflation rate in the last eighteen 
months. Yet Carter seems not to understand why Ger- 
many hesitated to support American economic sanc- 
tions against Iran. 

The French, on the other hand, are amused by the 
American government’s lack of political style. “Ameri- 
cans don’t realize the degree to which politics perme- 
ates every aspect of French life,” continues Q. “France 
is a middle-class country, but Frenchmen have great 
respect for revolution. While there is a small and pow- 
erful right wing, the socialist and communist coalition 
accounts for a near majority. And the Communist par- 
ty in France is historically, and currently, very close to 
Moscow. At the same time, the French are passionate 
about private property; they buy gold bullion and 
hoard it. They are also deeply aware of their own self- 
interest and interpret the actions of others in the same 
light. They hold American moralizing in contempt.” 

Q continues: “Although the Swiss are fiscally pru- 
dent—our currency is now backed by gold reserves 2 
to 1—and committed to a policy of neutrality and self- 
reliance, the country is also chronically dependent on 
importing cheap foreign labor. This is what keeps our 
unemployment figures so low. In a recession, most of 
the foreigners leave the country. These are only some 
of the givens in any political discussion, but Americans 
don’t seem to want to understand.” 

Q talks about a client who does business with the 
Soviet Union and was in Russia at the time of the 
Afghanistan invasion. “The Russians were astonished 
that the Americans responded so violently. The Amer- 
icans had known about the troop movements for 
months and had never hinted that they were going to 
object. They certainly did nothing when Cuban forces 
invaded Angola. Why should they react any differently 
to Afghanistan?” 

While Q is very much concerned with ensuring 
long-term financial survival, he also wants to make 
money now. An important part of his work involves 
interpreting political events in the light of their eco- 
nomic ramifications. Fundamentally, he is apolitical; 
he does not believe in any particular ideology or eco- 
nomic theory. He is an observer, a pragmatist, inter- 
ested in politics as one factor influencing economics. 

He considers the United States diplomatically naive 
and understands fully the advantages of such naiveté, 
but Jimmy Carter is just too much. Q laughs at Car- 
ter’s pieties, his exhortations to have faith and trust in 
God, and he fundamentally distrusts the man. “The 
United States takes positions that can’t be understood, 
that are simplistic in the extreme and one-dimensional, 
and reverses them a week later. Then your President 
becomes hurt when Europeans are confused and suspi- 
cious.” 

He thinks that Carter’s recent efforts to control infla- 





_ lion are prokacly too strong, and are coming too late. 

They are risky because the delayed and extreme credit 
squeeze could trigger a radical collapse in the econo- 
_ my. On the ccher hand, Q sees for the first time a bona 
_ fide effort ortie President’s part to limit the inflation, 
but he is betting that interest rates will fall too fast too 
soon under tre pressures of the election year. Q also 
sees a chance 1 make money. He bought dollars in 
February and March as U.S. interest rates went up, 
bought bond: as the rate neared the top, and sold the 
bonds and dollars throughout April as interest rates 
came down. 
















aradozically, while most Europeans acknowl- 
edge “he present inflationary instability in the 
United States and readily criticize it, they still 
Maintain ait in the strength of America and not 
many are exəlbiting American weakness as openly as 
Q. But he ane ather European bankers think it is one of 
the last places left to make money. 
~ Playing the currency market—buying deutschmarks 
or Dutch guders or Swiss francs with borrowed dol- 
lars, or buying dollars with borrowed deutschmarks or 
ers or f-ancs, and watching the relative value of 
he purchased currency increase—is still a way to 
iake money. but this kind of short-term speculation is 
fast and risty game. In the last few months, the value 
of the dollar has Juctuated back and forth between 
:70 deutscharks and 1.98. Governments have been 
intervening tzavily to maintain relative values, and it is 
easy to miscalculate and get trapped by the interven- 
tion. The Federal Reserve and the European central 
banks buyand sell currencies in the billions, on a larger 
_ scale than dc most investors. Investors can bet on the 
- economics—~ hat the dollar, over the long term, should 
weaken agamst the deutschmark—but might get 
caught in either the Federal Reserve’s efforts to buy 
dollars anc maintain their strength or the German cen- 
tral bank’s unexpected disinclination to support the 
mark. The precious metals remain interesting, albeit 
extremely vclatile and risky. They seem to be emer- 
ging as a barometer of financial hysteria. 

In March and April, the currency market moved 
into dollars as dollar interest mounted. As the differen- 
tial between. dollar interest rates and those in the 
strong currencies steadily increased, the dollar’s rela- 

tive value strengthened, and yet many European bank- 
ers hesitated to bet on the dollar and against the hard 
currencies. With the return on European currencies 
running between Gand 10 percent, the high returns on 
American investments with the prime rate hovering 
around 20 percent were very attractive. Europeans 
have already Seer: buying American real estate for 
ars. During the past five, they have also 





































America is the last bastion 
of the capitalist system. 








begun acquiring American companies, and, intermit- 
tently, they have invested heavily in the American 
stock market. 

Many foreigners are amazed at the fact that they are 
permitted to buy land or businesses in the United 
States, because in most other countries, governments 
control the buying. Only a few years ago, an American 
company’s offer to purchase the grand French vine- 
yard Chateau Margaux was blocked by the French 
government simply because it didn’t want foreigners 
meddling with one of its most distinguished wines. 
Nobody objects, however, when the Moét and Chan- 
don company buys vineyards in California, or when 
Baron Philippe de Rothschild goes into partnership 
with Sonoma Vineyards. 

It is difficult to generalize about European reasons 
for investment in America. The only thing that holds 
true across the board is that investors are attracted by 
the political stability of the United States and by the 
openness of American society as well as for economic 
reasons. And some people just fall in love with Ameri- 
ca, Q says; it’s like a mistress: new, exciting, anything 
is possible. However, he himself wants to avoid becom- 
ing too attached. 

Many European companies invest in the United 
States because of the size of the market—230 million 
people. Add Canada, and the total is 400 million. Giv- 
en the favorable exchange rate, it makes more sense to 
manufacture products destined for the American mar- 
ket in the United States than to export them from the 
home country. Labor costs are less here than in a hard- 
currency country such as Germany, even taking into 
account our lower productivity. It is logical for Volks- 
wagen to build a factory in Pennsylvania to produce 
Rabbits, a complete reversal of the pattern in the fif- 
ties, when American companies were expanding into 
Europe to take advantage of low labor costs. 

Europeans are motivated to invest in America for 
political reasons also. The United States is 3500 miles 
farther from the Russian border than Western Europe- 
an nations are. In addition, Q feels, the United States 
will probably be one of the last countries in the world 
to turn communist. Many Europeans worry about the 
left-wing political drift in their countries and the 
accompanying confiscatory taxes. They want: to diver- 
sify their holdings, believing that it is safer to have 
funds in a variety of currencies and a variety of coun- 
tries, especially where assets are cheap. 

Again, their reasons for doing so are diverse. Q men- 

















tions a Frenchman who bought a 4000-acze spread in 
Colorado so that he could have a place to go to when a 
communist coalition takes over France. Many South 
Americans, especially Venezuelans, are buying houses 
in Florida because they like the place, they have lots of 
money, and real estate is comparatively cneap. Many 
other newly rich people are paying cash for apartments 
in New York for the same reasons. 

Merchants from countries with unstable govern- 
ments or high inflation rates, such as Italy and France, 
have been establishing branch offices in the United 
States to take advantage of the large market, the favor- 
able economic climate, and social stability, even 
though they have tended to ship the prof.ts home. If 
political conditions in their countries should change, 
they would be in an excellent position; scme of their 
assets are already out. Gucci has been in America for 
years, and with new stores opening all the time, Madi- 
son Avenue looks more.and more like the rue de Fau- 
bourg St. Honoré in Paris. The French and Swiss now 
come to New York to shop and vacation because “it is 
so cheap!” Indeed, the wife of a friend o° Q’s brings 
her best dresses to New York to be dry-cleaned, 
because that service is so much better and less expen- 
sive here. 

If the United States is headed for a major war, as Q 
says, why are so many Europeans putting -heir money 
here? The answer, according to Q, is that they are not 
investing all that much. Even he has put scme funds in 
the American stock market, but only a limited amount, 
say 10 percent. He has bought the undervalued shares 
of oil companies and defense-related industries, which 
he expects to double over the next two years, and he is 
not looking for a longer-term holding than that. His 
objective is to double his money in two years, because 
he expects it to take longer for the dollar to sink to 
parity with the Swiss franc, and if the war comes, he 
hopes to profit anyway. Other bankers say that many 
of their clients have invested at least 1C percent of 
their disposable income in this country. 


merica is the last bastion of the capitalist sys- 
tem, says Q, sipping his Burgundy. Capital- 
ism is failing in Europe; major irdustries are 
nationalized, pensions and workers’ compensation 
drain the profits of private industries. He cites a major 
French company which cannot afford to lay off work- 
ers for whom it has no work because it would be too 
expensive to pay all the severance benefits. This situa- 
tion only serves to exacerbate workers’ discontent 
because they have nothing to do and ircreases the 
already strained relations between French manage- 
ment and labor. 
At the same time, Q is disturbed by this country’s 


failure to understand its own economic structure. The 
United States has an enormous productive and innova- 
tive capacity, he feels, but tax, regulatory, and consum- 
erist policies are attempting to destroy it. Fiscal and 
monetary policies inhibit capital investment, reward 
consumption, and produce an inflation which will crip- 
ple the economy. “You do too much too gradually,” he 
says. “If you had raised interest rates a year ago from 
10 percent to 14 percent, you would have solved the 
problem in forty-five days. This slow, point-by-point 
increase has raised prime to 20 percent without solving 
the problem. People will get used to anything a little at 
a time.” 

It is true that the dollar became stronger as interest 
rates went up to 20 percent. But that has also wounded 
the stock market and threatened to destroy the bond 
market. “Your President has decided to make a politi- 
cal show of controlling inflation by making it hard for 
new businesses, growing businesses, and businesses 
with financed inventories, like retailers and farmers, to 
survive. People who have to borrow money may fail. 
People who own bonds may fail. Banks and insurance 
companies may fail. You could have unemployment, 
buyers’ strikes, credit controls, and wage and price 
controls. Or Carter may demand that Congress and the 
Federal Reserve provide the necessary disciplines. 
When they do not, Carter will seem forceful and have 
somebody else to blame. It will cover his own uncer- 
tainty.” 

Again, Q is taking an extreme view. He does enjoy 
these scare tactics, but he has found that by predicting 
the worst, and then backing off a bit, he is generally 
right. While most Europeans are deeply troubled by 
current U.S. policies, they do not see the same bleak 
situation in this country that Q does. “Europeans know 
their own countries too well,” explains a British banker 
working in America. “Many Europeans respond to the 
sense of unlimited possibility that America still pro- 
jects.” They admire the freedom and the spirit that 
may be subdued on the East Coast, but that certainly 
flourishes out west. 

What distresses Q most, however, is his perception 
that the United States is capable of extraordinary 
financial dishonesty. He recalls that the United States 
seized Swiss assets in 1942, and went off the gold 
standard without warning in 1971. He feels that the 
U.S. exchanges, together with the government, rigged 
the silver markets, changing regulations after investors 
had bought billions of dollars in silver. He will not buy 
contracts for metals on the American markets. He also 
questions the propriety of seizing Iranian assets and 
feels that Carter’s move seriously damaged U.S. integ- 
rity as far as the international banking community 
is concerned. “If the United States would just admit 
that it is acting in its own self-interest,” he says, 











j I vou abandon gold, the 


only other thing you can 
turno is religion, and you 
can’t buy that.” 


























“t would be possible to begin to have a meaningful 
dialogue.” 
_ It is clear, he says, that the world is on the edge of 
economic chaes. It is dangerous to make long-term 
investments in mature companies, or even venture cap- 
ital deals; the odds are getting longer every year. The 
_ markets are «co volatile, and the likelihood of govern- 
- ments invokmg emergency measures such as credit, 
: exchange, or wage and price controls or major capital 
controls seems to increase. The trick is to profit before 
_ the governments act. Q believes that as U.S. interest 
- rates turn: down, the bond market will revive, the stock 
- market will ~ie tec, but the dollar will weaken, and 
-< investors mav well rush back into gold. 
Gold. Q believes in gold. “Everything else has lost 
value,” he says. “Gold is all there is left. It’s the only 
game around ” He is talking not only about return on 
vestment tut aboat the one money that has lasting 
lue. “I am-acivising my clients to maintain a strong 
base positionis gold,” he continues. “It is the only way 
can see to besp capital value.” 
He could be-wrong. Gold could collapse still further. 
__. It went from:$270 to $460; why not to $240? And if it 
~ does fall to tat level, he will be the first to sell. It is 
subject to speculative volatility, but Q argues that in 
_ the long run goid is relatively stable because it is a last 
resort. “Whet else are people going to do with their 
“money?” he: asks. “It is like the golden calf. You 
remember, when the Israelites were wandering in the 
desert, they Fad given up hope of ever returning to the 
Holy Lanc. They turned in desperation to worshipping 
an idol, the goiden calf. If you abandon gold, the only 
other thing wow can turn to is religion, and you can’t 
buy that. Where’s the profit?” 


-essent comes, and brandy and coffee and long, 
D fat Havana cigars. Q trims the end of his 

j cigar with his golden pocket guillotine. The 
question aries: What is he—and, therefore, his 





bank-—going to do if there is a war, or, as he would 
phrase it, wiew there is a war? 
> “What Tra doing now, but I’m also going to get 
ut,” he says: “We will relocate the bank and more of 
our assets.” 
Where weal he go? Q considers. “I would not go to 





The Doomsday Scenario 


the United States, of course. There will be a panic; 
they will be fighting a war. That eliminates Mexico, 
too, because I believe the United States will attempt to 
take over that country militarily. But the war will be 
fought, we think, in the Northern Hemisphere. We 
will move to the Southern Hemisphere, somewhere in 
South America with a relatively stable government. 
We have not yet decided where.” Chile? “Well-organ- 
ized, tremendous affluence, inflation far less than in 
the United States, a cash free-market economy—you 
need cash on the line to buy a house; there is no such 
thing as a home mortgage.” 

Again, a sense of dislocation. Switzerland is not 
safe? America at war? Q shrugs. “It is all possible. In 
fact, it is more than possible, it is likely. We are work- 
ing on our contingency plans. When we have decided, 
we will advise our clients. If they want, they can join 
us, and we will transfer their assets along with ours. If 
not, they don’t have to, but that will be their mistake. 
Or ours. We can be wrong too.” 

Other bankers, however, disagree with Q. “This talk 
of war is farfetched,” says the chairman of a Geneva 
bank. “And if there was one, I’m not sure I’d want to 
go anywhere.” Another banker questions the wisdom 
of relocating to South America. “Argentina is a mili- 
tary dictatorship. Colombia is not particularly stable. 
Five years ago Allende ruled Chile; how do we know 
there’s not going to be another shift? Venezuela is 
impossibly expensive.” 

Everyone does agree that the world is delicately bal- 
anced, and anything, a bank failure, another metals 
market panic, an escalation of conflict in the Mideast, 
can throw the situation out of control. Economics and 
politics are converging rapidly and dangerously. 

Who will win the war? “I can predict up to the point 
of war, but I cannot predict anything after that. Until 
war is declared, there are recognizable patterns, but 
after that it is chaos. Anything could happen.” Q 
pauses. “The Americans are unprepared militarily. It 
would take them years to arm to the point where the 
Soviets are now, but I would not automatically assume 
that they are going to lose. And I would not underesti- 
mate your idealism. Americans can still be moved by 
an idea; you can still rally behind the flag. Europeans 
are too jaded. You just might win.” 

The next morning the rain stopped, and the sun 
burned through the low fog covering Lac Leman. 
Swans floated near shore, waiting for the bread that 
nannies wheeling children in strollers would toss over 
the low stone wall. Off the Quai President Wilson, 
gardeners were lifting annuals from cold frames and 
planting them in neat beds in front of the Palais des 
Nations, a monolithic Art Deco block of brown stone 
that used to be the home of the League of Nations. The 
tulips were in full bloom. Spring had come to Geneva. C] 


























Who He 


Slept By | 


An Atlantic First - . 


by Linda Svendsen 


irst our mother, although I can’t swear. Some 
summer afternoon, hot in Montreal, after a cool 
wipe and a quick caress of talcum., she might 
have lain down beside him on a blanket in shade, or in 
some dark room in the house, venetian Slinds tight. 
Anyplace that would ease the chafing. Ray’s eyes 
would close and she’d talk to her baby. Who's a muggy 
boy? Who's my sticky? Who's a little heat wave? She 
> wouldn’t nap; with her tongue, she might worry an ice 
cube into a suggestion of snow, and study Ray and 
wonder if he’d contract rashes she’d never heard of or 
seen. She was constantly on the lookout fer treachery, 
crawling or flying or freakish. 
The coolest spot may have been under the grand 
piano. After placing Ray below its platform of 















strings, she would practice her winter repertoire. Soft- 
ly, “Silver Bells,” “Frosty.” (When I was a child she 
did this too, exerting a maternal power over climate. 
Listen, I'll put a bite in the air. And after the concert, 
the room seemed somehow lighter, chillier.) Ray 
might have glimpsed her foot nodding on the pedal. 
Maybe this was when he acquired a predisposition for 
feet and ankles, and later, when he could view the 
keyboard, for fingers and flexible wrists. “Watch her 
tickle those ivories,” he’d say when he was older. 
Ray’s father prospected for asbestos. When he was 
away, staking claims, our mother probably carried Ray 
into their wide double bed. She would watch him 
breathe; she said she could watch her babies breathe 
for hours. Anticipating their eventual arch, she would 








“trace his eyeErows with a finger dampened by saliva 
ind look for ber husband’s bones. Even if I was blind, 
he’d say, I cseid pick my baby out of an orphanage. 
he could honestly assert this, not only because she 
ould recognize Ray’s shape and weight, but because 

her scent upea him was implicit, perfect. 

~: They woulc sleep facing each other, a human palm 

apart. If dreams leave the body in breaths, as evil spir- 

_ its enter in sneezes, who knows what his gentle inhala- 

tion drew. 

don’t know: in 1940 I was not alive. When there 

_are no early memories, I invent them or go without. In 

_Ray’s case, m» brother’s, I do a little of both. When I 
as six, he was twenty. I turned twenty, he was thirty- 

our. He had <lways been old enough to invent me. 
Our mother believed what little she read. When she 

‘first moved torQuebec, before Ray’s birth, she noticed 

that all the bridges were named Pont. On the West 

Coast a diffevent name existed for every crossing— 

_Lion’s Gate, Capilano, Patullo. She thought it must be 

so disorienting for the French with this Pont Bridge, 

Pont Bridge everywhere. 

Ray and I tzerned to humor her. 

Then, at. a somber birthday celebration, a few years 

g0, our mether mentioned the report of an American 

tor, She u-ged this newspaper filler into the realm 
of premonitian and hindsight through her tone of 
oice. She altered its impact the same way she had 
uenced sesens, raised and lowered temperatures, 

: when we were children. “He says that who you sleep 

___ by determines your dreams. That’s something to con- 

sider.” Then sbe presented Ray’s lit cake and asked 

him to makes wish. 




















working on the spare board of Vancouver 
Wharve:. His first girlfriend, Velma, worked in 
a beauty parler doing manicures and shampoos. One 
Sunday they vent to Spanish Banks and our mother 
sent me along She must have read that sibling respon- 
- sibility curbec passion. 
As soon as “heir towels kissed sand, they sent me on 
- errands. After celivering their fish and chips, I made a 
separate trip tor each condiment. Salt, ketchup, vine- 
gar. They sert me for 7-Up, straws, ice cream, and 
extra napkins ‘or the transistor radio baking on the 
dashboard. 
“Go look far shells,” Ray said when I came back 
from the park ng lot. “Go dig a hole to China.” 


I n 1959, Fay was nineteen, two fathers wiser, and 
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Velma was usually very friendly. Skinny and quiet, 
she would bring spoils from the salon: Adorn, nail 
hardeners, hairnets that would strangle goldfish. She 
would let me hold the heated towel while she sham- 
pooed Ray’s hair; this act usually took half an hour. 
She moved her hands every imaginable way, assuaging 
with fingertips and knuckles, tapping, tugging, 
scratching his scalp as if she wanted entrance. She 
sought roots; hands glided among the short strands, in 
and out, like scavenging birds. And then rinses. Egg 
yolk, flat beer, lemon rinse for highlight, baking soda 
for manageability, and vinegar for purity. She wrapped 
the towel around his head and they shuffled to his 
bedroom to use our mother’s hairdrier. Velma would 
leave me with a new shade of polish and instructions. 
Always stroke away from yourself, she told me. 

At the beach that day, I squirmed closer to her oiled 
body and thought, When I grow up, I want to dye my 
hair her color. 

“Go pick up litter,” Ray suggested. “Make yourself — 
useful to society.” 

“Raymond,” said Velma. 

He handed me a dime. “Treat yourself to the tram- 
polines.” 

“Where?” 

“Across from the concession.” 

“I don’t want to jump.” 

“TPI make you want to jump.” 

I bounced with children who were splotches of scat- 
tered color in the air. At the peak of every jump, I 
scanned the beach, trying to distinguish Ray and Vel- 
ma from the other sunbathers. I didn’t see them and 
soon stretched out on the trampoline. Through the 
straps, I stared at the puddles below and knew that the 
ocean was quietly escaping. Then the proprietor yelled 
that my time was up. 

Velma was pushing back Ray’s cuticles with a coffee 
stirring rod when I returned. 

“Back already?” 

I didn’t answer him. 

“Want to be buried in sand, Adele?” He used my 
name when he meant business. 

“No.” 

Velma suggested that we all go in the water, but Ray 
said that I should remain on shore to frighten beach 
burglars. I started to cry. Some teenaged girls, two 
towels over, volunteered to guard our site and Ray 
said, “Okay, Adele, but stay in the shallow part.” 

I stood in water up to my knees, listlessly filling a 
bright yellow pail with the waves I met, then emptying 
them out. = 

They went far beyond my depth. Velma hoisted her- 
self onto Ray’s shoulders, her thighs clenched around 
his neck, and he sang “Blow the Man Down,” some- 
thing nautical. They laughed and splashed, Velma _ 























shielding her hair with a free hand, proteeting a recent 
tint. I saw Ray toss Velma into the water and push her 
shoulders under the surface. Then her head. Every- 
thing suddenly seemed silent, as it had when I’d looked 
below the trampoline, and then Velma emerged, gasp- 
ing, and started paddling toward me. 

“You dink,” she called to Ray. 

Ray floated on his back. 

When he joined us on shore, afterward, Velma 
looked up at him. “What gets into you?” 

He said he was only teasing, couldn’t she take a joke, 
didn’t she know he was the Purple People Eater? 

They didn’t talk. Ray turned his face in the other 
direction, toward the Pacific Ocean. I packed wet sand 
into my pail, turned it upside down, aad eased out 
castles. I dug narrow moats around ther until I was 
bored. 

I thought Ray was asleep. Velma’s hand rested on 
the small of his back, her nails bright as the buoys 
bobbing in the distance. Crouching beside him, I 
avoided his cheek and then carefully lifted the eyelid; I 
wanted to see his eye drifting and vulnerable. But his 
eye, unmoving, gazed directly at me. He wasn’t really 
asleep; he was pretending. 


mermaid cupping her blue breast: Ray and 
A our cousin Jackson had identical tattoos on 
their forearms. They also longshcred together. 

After rinsing cargo sulfur from their eves and show- 
ering, they spent their evenings fishing ‘or diversion. 
They parked on mountaintops for optimum shortwave 
reception and once tuned in Hong Kong. Witnessed 
demolition derbies and sometimes crossed into Wash- 
ington, where bars served until dawn. Thzy met sullen 
Haida sisters at hotels near the harbor loved them 
rude and slow, and asked for Indian bures. Ray saved 
brassieres that he and Jackson identified by cologne 
and sweat rings—‘Sue in October. C.” He kept the 
collection in his glove compartment. 

The winter of 1964, Ray and Jackson sat home with 
girlfriends and cheezies to watch hockey. After the 
playoffs, Jackson became engaged to Pat and decided 
to enlist with the RCMP. “Jackson’s going to be a 
Dudley,” Ray commented. “A Do Good.” 

At Jackson’s wedding, that April, Ray acted as ush- 
er. He was supposed to be the best man, sut Jackson’s 
brother had pulled the longer straw. 

Ray started drinking before the ceremony, bracing 
his breakfast juice with white rum. After our mother 
and stepfather departed, he offered me a taste. “You're 
‘old enough to be corrupted.” 

“T like it,” I said. 

“Drink up.” 

On our way to pick up Ray’s date, Nadine, I 








honked the horn indiscriminately and Ray made a few 
U-turns. He turned the tightest U’s. We had devoted 
the previous afternoon to folding Kleenex into frail 
blossoms, and attaching them to the car as if they grew 
there naturally. I climbed over the seat when Ray 
opened the front door for Nadine. Do something about 
those rolling bottles, he told me, and I placed my white 
patent shoes upon them. Nadine never complimented 
our floral efforts; she spoke in serious tones about her 
Arabian’s fetlock. 

Nadine lived in Shaughnessey, the rich section of 
Vancouver, and worked for a travel agency, Funseek- 
ers. Twice a year, she holidayed in Waikiki. Twice a 
week, she performed her equestrienne routines. Ray 
attended her events at the Agrodome and would some- 
times allow me to come. Free admission for children 
under twelve. 

I liked listening to Ray watch her. He predicted her 
moves, her strategies, with doting accuracy. Watch her 
bite flank with that spur. Now she’s neck reining. She 
knows how to thrust her weight. The horse responded 
to the slightest suggestion of her thigh; Ray was cor- 
rect. Even her tongue moistening her lips seemed to 
indicate a specific command—I could sense that. She 
wore boots and her nails were as blunt as her conversa- 
tion, and she kept them that way intentionally; if 
they were longer, they would hamper grooming. 
She always seemed to be looking ahead to the next 
obstacle, past it. 

When the judging was concluded, Ray met her at 
the stables. Once he had pushed a finger, sideways, 
across her mouth. “Chafing for a bit?” he’d asked. 

She had slapped his hand. “Smarten up.” Then 
smiled, apologetically. 

She smiled often at the reception; congratulated 
Jackson and Pat. In the receiving line, Ray usurped the 
position of best man and stood beside Jackson, embrac- 
ing every woman. “Ray the Ush,” he introduced him- 
self. Nadine politely joined my parents and me. I asked. 
her opinion about a television series starring a talking 
horse; she said she had never heard of it. Smiling 
vaguely, she stared at Ray. 

Ray waited until the second chorus of “Telstar” 
before cutting in on Jackson and Pat’s first dance as 
newlyweds. He spun the laughing Jackson across the 
floor and then they returned to Pat, giggling and pale, 
enfolding her in their arms. The three clung to each 
other in the spotlight. 

Later I saw Ray and Nadine attempting the beer- 
barrel polka; she led. I wanted to twist with my broth- 
er, who had taught me, but he declined. “Got to save 
my strength for the garter,” Ray said. “Ask a fat uncle. 
Or a dead one.” 

When Jackson tossed the garter and Pat her bou- 
quet, neither Ray nor Nadine was present. I hoped: 
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elopement, riding lessons under Nadine’s expert guid- 
ance, saddle sores I would never mention. At the gift 
table, I was appraising three toasters, deciding which 
ones I'd return, when my mother accosted me. 

“Where's your brother?” 

We searched the building; our parents xnew he was 
not in exemplary driving condition. Exhausted, they 
chose to assume that Nadine had commandeered the 
wheel and that the couple were safely at home, sipping 
coffee and comparing test patterns. Nothmg else. 

Ray’s car was not parked outside our house. 

I couldn’t sleep; I knew where they were. At the 
stables, measuring each other’s height n hands, or 
snuggling in straw and being nuzzled by long-nosed 
horses with white stars or blazes. Except “or his socks, 
they probably had taken off all their cothes, hung 
them on nails, and kissed. I fell asleep picturing a soft 
foal watching them, whinnying, and forget to slide the 
wedding cake under my pillow. 

Jackson called in the morning. He told us that Ray 
had spent the night with him and Pat, at their apart- 
ment, and had just left. He said that they had fried 
eggs and talked until five, about womer, the water- 
front, unions, and then passed out on the living room 
floor, side by side. 

Twelve years later, Jackson stood as gocfather to my 
son. He wore the distinctive red jacket of -he Mounted 
Police. We reminisced about our weddings and he 
mentioned Ray’s impromptu visit, how understanding 
Pat had been. Jackson laughed. “Ray just wanted 
to talk. He wanted to talk about how herd it was to 
be a man.” Then he looked at me, sober, as if for 
corroboration. 


ay spent two weeks in southern California and 

peripheral Mexico, a town called Dos Re- 

ales, early in 1966. Although he had just 

earned his forklift operator certificate, he was restless 

and discontented at the piers. His friends persuaded 

him to travel and so he worked weekends. night shift, 
double time, time and a half. He saved. 

I still have his postcard of Alcatraz, obscured by fog, 
with some scribbled message about the Birdman. And 
I clearly remember his tan, next to our winter skins, 
making him seem like a strange guest when he 
returned. 

We were looking at my slides of Europe, a few years 
ago, when he mentioned this trip. Ray and I were 
thirty-five and twenty-one, old and comfortable 
enough to talk openly. I had just admitted that the true 
story wasn’t revealed in the photographs, and told him 
about fucking a stranger on the hovercraft between 
England and France. He listened, them asked if I 
-wanted to hear about south of the border 





Dos Reales: he breakfasted at the poolside, tequilas, 
and decided to walk to the main part of town. He was 
amazed that donkeys still carried sacks of avocados, 
amazed that poinsettias grew wild. 

A procession of twenty women, veiled in black, crept 
by him. Hands stroked rosaries, and their knees must 
have been scratched raw by the rocky paths and high- 
way. Somebody explained that it was Lent and that 
these women had traveled miles on a pilgrimage of 
repentance. Ray was amazed that people still practiced 
devotion. 

In town, he browsed for souvenirs—a poncho for our 
mother, a sombrero for our stepfather. A young boy no 
older than fourteen, whose voice had just begun to 
change, asked Ray if he would like to converse with his 
sister. Hesitantly, he added, ten American dollars. 
Very pretty tits. 

“Mañana,” Ray replied, and strolled away. But the 
boy persisted and soon Ray thought that some Mexi- 
can pussy might not be a bad idea. The market was 
crowded and hot; it had been a while. 

Ray understood that they would go to a hotel or the 
back of some cantina. Instead, the boy took him to a 
squat adobe house, near the beach, and introduced him 
to Capulina. 

“Gracias, Mister Ray,” she said. 

She was only twelve, with hair falling below her 
waist, hiding tiny moles on her back. She invited him 
into her bedroom and he noted the sagging cot, the 
crucifix over the door, a pastel of the Virgin on Capu- 
lina’s trunk. She got on her knees. 

He told me that he stayed with her all that after- 
noon, woke and ate a late supper with her aunt and 
brother, then spent the entire evening. She wanted to 
learn English, he said. So he counted numbers on her 
slender fingers and he taught her nouns—earlobe, 
hard, cutoffs, bruise. 

He marveled at the tininess and tirelessness of her 
hands and mouth. He watched her bathe his feet and 
slip her tongue around the toes and soles. And during 
the night she slept on top of him, a full smaller 
shadow. 

Months after that, he worried that he might have 
caught something incurable: a desire for skilled little 
girls. 

I shut off the projector and we sat there. 

“It was great.” Then he reminded me. “You were 
twelve years old then too, Adele.” 


i ay married Bonnie, who did not deliver the 
promise of her name. Bonnie of the back- 
combed hair, who teased herself into an opti- 


cal illusion six inches taller and wore slippers so fuzzy 
that her feet looked shocked. She worked at the station- 















ery store ane ther envelopes arrived as frequently as 
advertising fiers. While Ray seduced her, she courted 
our family. Greetings from Bonnie, forever. Just a note 
to say, From Bonnie’s abode to yours. Cards with sick- 
-ly elves and pictures of wheat bending in the wind. She 
lade me skeotical of good intentions. 
onnie bore this thoughtfulness and legibility inte 
the bedroom | knew Ray had slept with her because 
her name wouid be generously written, if not all over 
lim, somewhere. Where the watchband had been, 
onnie, or = the jugular, Bonnie, or on the big toe, 














e loved aer; it was obvious. He spent evenings 
ing sheet: with her at the laundromat, making cor- 
meet perfectly. He visited a butcher with her and 
bragged about pricing cuts, the economics of freezing. 
While she st-uggled with sit-ups, he secured her feet 
_ and watched her unfailing chin rise toward him. Paid 
for her fillings, stopped screwing other women, and 
_ worked steadily, after a drinking suspension of three 
~ months. The «itchen table in his apartment was strewn 
oa Bonnie snaps, and there were a select few by his 

















e must bie made the mistake of tactless or 
bellished sonfession. Perhaps, after a brisk shower 
ogether and a slower drying out, when talk comes 
ily, she had inquired about the aquatic woman nes- 
‘tled on his arm. The past. And Ray, confident in her 
_ sympathy, had told her about Velma, little Capulina, 
the skittish horseback rider. About Jill at Hertz; Faye, 
whom Bonnie lad focused upon in our parents’ movies 
of a New Year's Eve. Weights, textures, techniques— 
inventive, intaitive, or the idealistic blend. 
“Consequently, Bonnie convinced herself of his infi- 
delity. An excursion for cigarettes indicated a cheap 
< trick. Lilacs, and he was cultivating a part-time florist. 
The waterfront raised possibilities: stowaways, Jap- 
anese sailors, hardhats, and warehouses. At noon, she 
delivered his unch to the docks, sandwiches and a cold 
beer, sniffed ais clothes, and kissed him. 
_ To pacify ber, Ray stayed home and watched televi- 
= sion; she became jealous of soap women, and accused 
him of fantasies. Once she thought she caught him 
jerking off tocan erotic commercial. 

-One night ae hit her; knocked her across the kitchen 
and against tae stove. She called the police and Ray 
==> was arrested for assault. Disheveled and quiet, she 
bailed him ovt the next morning and dropped charges. 
Ray guessed “hat she suspected the policewomen, their 
ard boredom. 
ring the next year, Bonnie innovated a series of 

nal illnesses that demanded Ray’s time and sobri- 
He chau Teured her to x-rays, EKGs, blood tests, 
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and checkups. Brain tumor, varieties of cancer, acute 
murmurs. The doctors were indefinite; she gave 
herself six months every three months, until her 
pregnancy. 

I visited Ray and Bonnie for a weekend and helped 
them prepare the baby’s room. We painted the walls an 
undersea hue, muted aquamarine, and sanded the 
floor. Diapers, rubber pants, a white basket holding 
ointments and pins—Ray showed me these as if they 
were rare discoveries. Bonnie taped pictures into 
albums, dated them, and showed us how she would 
pant during labor. 

She miscarried. I don’t like to think how or why. 
Ray didn’t sleep in their bedroom while she was in the 
hospital; he stayed in what would have been the child’s 
room, wrapped in a sleeping bag. 

When she was released, Bonnie didn’t call Ray as 
they had arranged. She took a taxi home instead, 
dropped off her suitcase and gathered some things, 
then proceeded to Ballantyne pier. 

It was a drizzling Vancouver day, and Ray was driv- 
ing a tractor in the huge hold of a ship, the Argo. He 
leveled hills of salt, pushing them into the loading 
apparatus, 

Bonnie ignored the signs, the foreman, and walked 
up the gangway, then along the deck to Ray’s hold. She 
screamed to him, sixty feet below, and when he didn’t 
answer, because of the motor noise and conveyor belts, 
she unpacked her bag and pitched the layette into his 
line of vision. She threw diapers, powder, bibs, a rattle, 
and terry-towel animals. 

He quickly shut off the engine and asked her what in 


- hell she was doing. 


And she wept, because he wanted her pregnant so he 
could screw other women, because her baby had gone 
to Limbo. 


ay met Maria at a hotel near the grain eleva- 
R tors. She was a barmaid. She gave him free 
rum, soon followed by room and board. 

I saw them together only once, at a dinner our par- 
ents served for Ray’s birthday. I was majoring in 
anthropology and studied Ray and his paramour with 
the biases of a 1974 sophomore—I studied them as I 
would have a class-assigned tribe. 

Ray emblemized discount chic: he wore a shiny 
polyester shirt with a design suitable for a customized 
van. A staggering sunset. Maria wore some sort of 
baseball cap and a neck brace, because of an old car 
injury. She also wore pastel corduroy overalls. They 
repeated the phrases “Hang loose” and “Don’t be so 
uptight [Adele].” 

Ray blamed his lethargy on a dose of mononucleosis 


that had lasted thirty-four years. Sooner or later, he : = 





















expected compensation. “I live on her tips until then,” 
he said. “I live on her cupcakes,” he said to me, con- 
spiratorial. I gradually came to believe that my brother 
might be an asshole. 

Maria spoke to me in the basement, where I was 
killing time stacking coasters. She put her hand on my 
arm: her nails were chewed halfway to the moons, and 
the skin that should have been exposed to the air was 
painted with gloss. She was blond and Portuguese and 
her voice was husky from years of cigarettes. 

“You’re a smart girl, your brother tells me. He’s 
very proud of you. Do you care for your brother very 
much?” 

She ran her sentences together and I nodded. 

She told me that she loved Ray very much and that 
soon they might put a down payment on a trailer home, 
but she was worried about him. She didn’t want to 
disturb our mother, who was growing old very quickly, 
didn’t I think? Maria said that shed seen taking 
Somas for her neck muscles, since the accident, and 
that the pills were disappearing. She hopec Ray wasn’t 
stealing them. He was so tired lately. He cauldn’t even 
get it up anymore, said his penis was creoked from 
birth. 

I stopped nodding. “I don’t want to hear this.” 

She took a step back from me. “Oh, ycu’re so fun- 
ny.” Laughed. “Soon you'll be seeing men.” 

“I already do.” My tone was too defensive, revealing 
the boys’ limits: awkward and goal-oriented sex. 

“Good for you, Adele. Have fun.” She went back 
upstairs, her head balanced like a cup. 


Unashamedly, I added Ray to a list cf long-term ` 


projects: read books outside field, defrost fridge 
monthly, call brother biweekly. Sometimes I invited 
him for lunch and sent out for pizza. 

I was up late studying for finals when Ray phoned 
from Maria’s apartment. “Adele,” he said. “I can’t 
wake her up.” 


and expecting my second child. Up north, my 

husband works on the DEW-—Distant Early 
Warning—Line for two months at a time: He tracks 
the sky for the unexpected: a missile, satellites precari- 
ous in their orbits, space debris. 

Ray visits occasionally; it’s only a day’s drive from 
Vancouver. Whenever he disagrees with Gretel, about 
every six weeks, he arrives with three cases of beer and 
says, “Know any smart teachers? Any practical 
nurses?” By Sunday afternoon, he’s anxices to recon- 
cile with his so-called kumquat. I have never met Gre- 
tel; she supposedly was a champion swimmer, butterfly 
_ stroke, and Ray threatens to bring her Commonwealth 
medals to prove it. She works in a delicatessen now and 


I *m living in Osoyoos now, a village in the interior, 








keeps their larder stocked with sausage and cheeses. 
He never mentions Maria. 

Ray and I discuss the waterfront, how boring the job 
is and what little it means. I try to make him part of an 
international scheme, show him his place in the prom- 
ise of Canada, how he implements motion: the potash 
and sulfur from the prairies fertilize Japanese fields, 
wood chips from our forests provide paper for China, 
coal runs steel mills in South America, and grains feed 
the drifting continents. I worry about being conde- 
scending and don’t even convince myself. 

He changes the subject. “You have it good,” 
he begins. “A good house, credit ratings, the bright 
kid.” 

He loves Graham. 

The last time Ray stayed, a few weeks ago, he 
wanted to take Graham, who is two, and me back with 
him to view an air show. He had seen it the previous 
year and described all the loops, spins, and formations. 
Riding on the wing. Sky diving. 

“Adele, you’ve got to see the Blue Angels.” 

“I know.” 

“And you should see the Snowbirds, too. They’re 
Canadian, you’d like them.” 

He mentioned that admission was ten dollars per 
car, so the more bodies the better. Gretel would steal 
sandwiches. 

I had to make an excuse, because I couldn’t tell him 
that I was too frightened to drive with him. He drives 
recklessly; Graham is two; I’m expecting. And I 
thought, How can I let him down? 

We stayed up late and watched the pornographic 
French films on the CBC. Staying up late with Ray; it 
was something I had always begged to do as a child. I 
had faked nightmares and coughs, inflicted wounds, 
anything. Now his companionship was a given. After 
the last television kiss, I went to bed. I called good- 
night. 

I heard him pull out the hide-a-bed. “Sweet 
dreams,” he said. l 


and he was twenty-seven, we drove to Medicine 

Hat to visit Jackson and his wife. Our mother 
insisted that I accompany him; I could read maps and 
watch for careless deer. Plying Ray with the compan- 
ionship of a little sister, she protected him from dan- 
gers: night driving, night drinking. 

The first hundred miles, we sang jingles together, 
about Brylcreem’s “little dab” and the Polaroid 
Swinger: “It’s not like a camera, it’s almost alive.” Ray 
took a picture of me by a model of the Ogopogo, a 
monster in Okanagan Lake. After that, when moun- 
tains stood in the way of radio, I read, and read by 


I slept by my brother once. When I was thirteen 


ciers, Rock» Mountain goats, and foothills; I missed 
all the natura’ phenomena. We spoke at gas stations 
and burger stands. In Calgary, while searching for 
_ access to the Trans-Canada, Ray said that his father, 
_now an oilmar, might live there somewhere. 
_. At chapter Ereaks, I counted how many pages to the 
end. At the emd of a book, I estimated the distances 
etween stops 
On the retam trip, we were caught in a prairie 
torm. Hailstones the size of watch faces pelted the car 
d Ray couldn't see more than a few feet beyond the 
dlights. W= cheeked into a small hotel in a town 
where the power had failed, two separate rooms. We 
ad equested a double with single beds but that wasn’t 


- Ldidn’t und-ess. E looked out the window at the new 
lightning—shee: lightning, I found out later—and 


Who He Slept By- 


wondered if I was grounded. People who were struck 
by lightning often disappeared, I knew. 

I knocked on Ray’s door. 

“Pm scared,” I said. 

Ray had already been asleep. He was wearing oily : 
his shorts, and his face was creased from the pillow. 
“Crawl in,” he said. 

Pulling up the sheet, I lay on top of it and settled the 
other blankets, those on my side, over me. I wanted to 
maintain our respectful distance. Ray was too tired to 
notice this peculiarity. He turned over on his stomach — 
and was soon breathing evenly. 

I watched the flashes outside the window, each one a ` 
shock, illuminate his ribs, spine, the globe of his head, 
and I saw the town suddenly light up again in familiar _ 
neon. I heard the thunder, moving east, and I slept 
soundly. Safely. © 





by Philip Booth 


Winded, drifting to rest, 


I'm rowing 


between islands, between pewter water 


and a gauze I’m unwinding that winds back 
behind me in my flat wake. 


At the tip 


of each oar small vortices whorl 
at each stroke’s end. 


If I looked down through 


I could see Stephen who swam for his friend 
on his eighth birthday. Or Mr. Ames, 

swept overboard at daybreak, racing 

big seas off Greenland. Or his boys 

who went after him. 


They were my heroes 


the June I was nine. It’s different now: 
with no horizon, with the end 
of the century coming up, 


Pm rowing 


where measure is lost, I’m barely moving, 
in a circle of translucence that moves with me 
without compass. 


I can’t see out or up into; 


I sit facing backwards, 


pulling myself slowly 


toward the life I’m still trying to get at. 














































THE CAMPAIGN 
FOR THE 
NORTH MEADOW 


by Ronald Jager 


Bellum omnia contra omnes. — Thomas 
Hobbes on man in the state of nature 


he more or less open space north- 
{ ward from our house is a lapsed 
meadow, extravagantly untidy, scenic 
and beloved. It has been the stage of 
pitched battles for more than a decade. 
Except on the garden side it is encircled 
by woods and it has a very simple and 
explicit mandate: keep up appearances 
and keep the forest at bay. For years 
the field has stood its ground while we 
cheered it on by carefully calling it a 
meadow, sometimes the North Meadow. 
But always we vaguely realized that 
time was running out, for the wood- 
scape in that direction showed a vatu- 
um, abhorrent to nature. Inevitably, 
the issue was joined. 

As I reconstruct the early skirmishes 
in the campaign, partly from memory 
and partly from field research anc 
inspection of the carnage, it appear: 
that the forest assaulted first directly 
„through the barway, sending two recon 








issance ines of roung maple seed- 
ags up the -uts cf the wagon trail 
rd the ole apple trees. These first 
fforts were beaten back, inadvertently, 
by my traffic to the woodlot; indeed, at 
that time I wes scarcely aware that a 
ght to the fimsh was on, or that I had 

‘interfered. 
© Tt is quite clear now—though it 
wasn’t then—what happened next. The 
forest crept im under the stone wall all 
along the left Jank—a shrewd place to 
infiltrate beeause the line there has 
been irresolute for decades. The wall 
itself is somewhat cisheveled, and the 
disarray created by boulders and field- 
stones of yesteryear produced the kind 
of vagueness tnat made the whole line 
vulnerable to aggression. 
arther afi-ld, a series of subtle 
rivalries was ender way in those early 
ars, all imconspicaous to inattentive 
eyes. Alien go:denrod quietly eased in 
as the pasture clovers hunkered down 
or simply sluemk away. Who was to 
` notice that where husky red clover had 
“stood, slighter alsike and white clovers 
were digging n? The goldenrod inva- 
sion was well camouflaged in green and 
in grass, and & was hard to remember, 
August to August when the bloom was 
on, just how rauch ef the meadow was 
supposed te be golden and how much 
the pale beige of ripening grass. And 
was it broom grass or timothy?—it 
became diffcwt to recall. Yet, in one 
August of indefinite memory, the gold- 
enrod was everywhere. Or rather, not 
quite everywh-re, for there were other 
contenders forthe field. 

There was forever something new to 
divert us from the general contention 
and from its gmowing scope and depth. I 
suspect that tnere were no battlefield 

innocents, charm and spontaneity not- 
withstanding; out it seemed at the time 

- that there were. One summer a cluster 
«cof milkweeds =ppeared beside the wild 
_ blueberries im the very midst of the 
growing chaos They spilled their fra- 
-oo grance but didnot stay to argue. Was it 

_ that they were bound for more distant 

fields, and hed put in here only to 

~= produce, in -wo seasons, offspring 
enough to survive the next leg of the 
journey? Anyway, cenvoys of seeds set 
sail one dry September at noonday, 
hovered briefly near the battle, and 
then disappeared forever. Another 
Summer, upfield from the milkweed 
atch, a battal.on of wildflowers gained 
scendancy amd raised their flags in a 
t of wordrous color: brown-eyed 
vreds in three colors, 









































quarrelsome and resilient as ever, 


daisies, and evening primroses led the 
way, steeplebush and asters followed 
suit. The next year the goldenrod sim- 
ply closed down the show, and that was 
that. 


verything worships the sun. But 
within those stone walls there will 
ever be only four acres of it. How would 
it be parceled out? The sedate give and 
take of competition had evidently 
shaded into conflict. In fact, it was sud- 
denly evident that meadowsweet had 
filtered in and put down firm roots, 
without ostentation and without mercy, 
merging with the natives, but inexora- 
bly enlarging every bit of turf it held. 
Here and there, too, armed junipers 
showed up—even within beds of wild 
strawberries which had just positioned 
themselves among the weakened clover. 
Under the protection of the knee-high 
juniper and goldenrod, all sorts of here- 
tics of the meadow sprouted and 
spread—shadbush, pin cherry, alder, 
even gray birch—each lying low for 
some years, sinking roots, digging in. 
Full-scale civil disorder was afoot, fo- 
mented by insurgents of every texture 
and hue, too many to identify. Conflict 
became combat. 

Meanwhile, dead center in the mead- 
ow, eye of the storm, a long-suffering 
apple tree, an elevated thicket of 
gnarled and crusty limbs, past bearing 
but still too robust to die and too 
demoralized by abandonment to perse- 
vere, had capitulated. Having been for a 
century or more the very emblem of 
domesticity, it now aligned itself to 
wilderness by fostering a welter of wild 
sprouts in all directions, far as it could 
reach, far as its fruit had ever rolled. 
Here was treason to the meadow. But 
there was no chance that the gesture 
would ever pay off. Not only would the 
apple tree be assimilated by the ad- 
vancing forest; all its offspring would 
be systematically choked, and last of all 
the old tree itself would be slowly 
starved to death in shades erected 
around it. Promise of this fate was 
spelled out in the shapes of dozens of 
former apple trees still upright in the 
surrounding woods, broken skeletons. 

Armies of forest trees leaned in from 
all sides of the meadow, patient and 
predatory, assured of victory. Beds of 
ferns shifted along the shadows of the 
trees like camp followers and probed 
the thinning stands of goldenrod: sensi- 
tive fern moved in spots and jumps; 
hay-scented fern in clusters; bracken, 







seemed to move at eae wood fern 
patrolled the DMZ. Smothering any 
tree seedlings that failed to -overto 
them, smothering the last stands o 
meadow grass and clover, the fern: 
advanced implacably upon the large 
battle ranging in midfield. Whose sid 
are they really on? Ultimately it wi 
not matter, for they are forever refu 
gees on the border of no man’s land 
There was no hospitality for ferns when 
the meadow grasses thrived, and if the 
forest finally prevails, they will again 3 
be only marginal, dispensable. 

Within the meadow the rabble was. 
fully aroused, and some regions seemed 
completely out of control: alder ra : 
riot, gray birch thickened, young pines 
and ash were astir, raspberry was way 
laid by chokecherry at the border; ma 
ple seedlings, long crouched at wee 
height, now stood upright to charge. Ai 
the near wall the forest forces feinted - 
with quick stands of yellow birches 
then made a surprise attack near the 
far wall and took firm possession of ar 
entire corner—a squad of young pop- 
lars did it in one blitz. Lance-leafe 
goldenrod, suddenly on the defensis 
the territory of its own recent pillay 
still had flags aloft—but who cared fo: 
these proud yellow plumes beneath the 
towering poplars? On the right, wild 
roses and blackberry briers, so recently 
triumphant, huddled, knives drawn, 
awaiting the onrush of chaos. Young 
hawthorn toughs with fixed bayonets 
joined the rabble. 

One summer a disciplined platoon of 
slender maple saplings marched from 
cover two rods abreast almost to center 
field and took up a stand which appear. 
ed invulnerable. Forest reserves — 
massed at the edges were positioned for 
a direct attack through the center, past _ 
the apple trees to the poplars, cutting. 
the field in two. If this were to be 
achieved, only consolidating would r 
main, and the mopping up: I should 
bidding farewell to a favorite meadow. 
Bidding farewell, too, to the efferves- 
cence and mystery of a scene wherein 
all the familiar polarities—life and 
death, expansion and inhibitio 
growth and decay, conflict and harm 
ny—do not so much collide and cancel 
as excite and reinforce each other.: 






















































































































































T: year I consciously entered the 
battle on behalf of the underdog 
meadow. But there was, I decided, no 
point in roiling back history and wiping 
the meadow clean like a slate. Better to 







ous energy and cruelty and beauty was 
be spared? Waist-deep in the lar- 
gesse of Creation, it was not for me to 
museon the aesthetics of violence; I had 
an existential choice to make: maple 
ugar orchard in two generations? pine 
‘orest in one generation? I chose a blue- 
berry patch—for this generation. I rea- 
oned that if I unbalanced things dras- 
ically for a few harsh years, fighting 
s an ally of the wild blueberry bushes, 
I could change and direct the course of 
history in the North Meadow. 
On D-Day in early spring, following a 
rush mower and savoring my omnipo- 
ence, I moved in on the wildness like a 
tank attack, starting from the garden 
_ edge. Meadowsweet, last year’s golden- 
od, seedling, sapling, hardhack, juni- 
per, et cetera, et cetera, rank upon rank, 
_L mowed them down. Well into the field 
I encountered a Maginot Line: wild 
pple saplings not reckoned on, spikes 
and barbs in full array, inconspicuous 
at first, camouflaged by blueberry, 
steeplebush, and gray birch, nearly face 
high, espaliered on each other and 
barbed on top with a snarl of wiry 
hawthorns—these made a wonderfully 
supple and surprising deterrent to my 
vance, and a completely successful 
ne. As a result, my proud beachhead in 
the meadow, though temporarily se- 
cure, is shaped far differently from the 
one I had mapped in my mind, and 
somewhat smaller, too, humbled every- 
where by bulges where my progress was 
stayed. There are also patches of liber- 
ated space where, at the last moment, I 
deferred to noncombatant natives of 
the meadow. 
One culture overruns another, rough- 
shod, and builds upon its ruins. There 
warm words in the ecology books 
bout the balance of nature, an idea 
ch may easily summon images of 
harmony, gentleness, and grace—as if 
he flowers of the field would adorn 
y peaceable kingdoms. Don’t let 
hem beguile you with sentiment, or 
ven with partial views. Out there in 
ve real world, it’s a battle to the death, 
draggled and splendid beyond the 
ging of it. It’s a question, maybe, 
yhether I committed an act of mercy or 
hubris to intervene and impose a 
tlement, one which I may not in any 
ase be able to sustain. I’m obviously 
pering with a potency so extrava- 
ant that I ċan see new faces of carnage 
d glory every time I look. That was 
ot a harmony that I walked in on, and 
lance either. That was a riot— 






















































































POUND OF PASTA 
by Verne Alan Carter 


In Utah 

In utah hath no man an igloo of nice ice 

each block cut cool and frosty fitting 

that snowflakes might smother their face, 

in utah 

hath no man a painted swing on his porch wall 

spittoon and whittlestick 

or where bookie receiveth message 

and halo projects from indecision, 

in utah 

seeth no man safe speeds 

no engine is made to endure nor to live with 

but it is made to race and race quickly 

in utah, sin against Shoshoni, 

is thy bread ever more bitter of salt 

is thy bread brittle as cactus, 

with no whole dough, no gravy bowl 

in utah the tick grows thick 

in utah is no clear throughway 

and no man can find site for his camper. 

Sailor is kept from his sail 

whaler is kept from his whale 

IN UTAH 

cargo comes not to port 

ship bringeth no gain in utah 

Utah is a murrain, utah 

blindeth the gull with desert sand 

and stoppeth the spider’s spinning. Frank Sinatra 

came not by utah 

Koufax came not by utah 

nor Joe DiMaggio; Yogi Berra not by utah 

nor was perfect game pitched. 

Came not by utah Graziano; came not Capone, 

Came no blade of cut steel carved: Requiescat in Pace. 

Not by utah Lollobrigida 

Not by utah New Hampshire, 

Utah rusteth the tractor 

It rusteth the realtor and the John Deere dealer 

It scorneth the subway in the track 

None learneth to graffiti by her pattern; 

Rain hath a rancor in utah; salt is unshakered 

Oil findeth no Rockefeller 

Utah slayeth the rookie in the Rocky 

It stayeth the young man’s snorting 

It hath brought Mormon to bed, lyeth 

between the young brides and their bridegroom 
CONTRA NATURAM 

They have brought whores for Bonneville 

Buzzards banquet on babies 

at behest of utah. 
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A THINKING MAN’S 
KURT VONNEGUT 


by Benjamin DeMott 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
PRESS BOOKS 









ilisten Bibb Barrett, hero of 
Walker Percy's fifth novel, THE 
SECOND Comins (Farrar, Straus & Gi- 
mx, $12.95), makes it big as a New 
ork lawyer, marries a handsome for- 
tune, heads heme with his wife to the 
Southland forearly retirement—and is 
at-once overwhelmed with problems. 
‘His mate dies. Her religious adviser 
commences hounding him to under- 
write a “tota. Iove-and-faith” retire- 
ment village as a monument to the 
departed. By azcident a neighbor nearly 
shoots him dead. His daughter, Leslie, a 
granny-begiassed Kahlil Gibran fan 
who’s soft ox creative relationships 
¿(“Jason and I vel”) and the expression 
“You better believe it,” tells him he’s 
never been honest in his life. Mysteri- 


For a considerable while after first 
meeting Allie Huger, the hero remains 
in thrall to raddling religious uncer- 
tainties—and to the experiment he 
dreams will end them. Seething in 
alienation, despising the complacencies 
of liberated skeptics on the one hand 
and the hypocrisies of the unfaithful on 
the other—people oblivious to the dif- 
ference between Christendom and 
Christianity—he has lost his gift for 
connection. “I am surrounded by two 
classes of maniacs,” he insists: 





































Photo by Shawn Noble 





Normally, we like to give a little more 
than just reviews in this’ column, but 
Pes Stuttaford’s advance review in. 

Publishers Weekly of Thomas Maeder’s | 
THE UNSPEAKABLE CRIMES O 
DR. PETIOT is simply too good to 
resist: 













The first are the believers, who 
think they know the reason why we 
find ourselves in this ludicrous pre- 
dicament yet act for all the world 
as if they don’t. The second are the 
unbelievers, who don’t know the rea- 










“The 1946 trial of Dr. Marcel Petiot.. 
















advanced pharmaceutical technology, 


and a suicidal zamble—the existence of 
God. He conwracts a golf slice. Yet 


despite these and other troubles, frus- 
trations, miseonceived projects, and 


flat-out disasters, The Second Coming 


is miles remowed from tragedy. At the 
end of the bæk Will Barrett isn’t a 
mere survivor: he’s flourishing. 
The reason is that, in a central 
„although only gradually emerging di- 
mension, Tre Second Coming is a love 
- story. At the height of his anguish Will 
Barrett chane=s upon a young female, 
< Allison Hunaniutt Huger by name—a 
-lieder-singing escapee from a sanitar- 
-cium for the mentally ill. Allison is less 
God-haunted -han he, but she shares 
_ his hunger fø- true knowledge of the 
-nature of our-situation on earth, and of 
how best to-erziure it. And this shared 
longing drawe them close, ultimately 
transforming their responses to the 
world’s contradictions, perplexities, tri- 
als. By fallingin love they save—or at 
~ their souls. 
itə that simple, of course. 











ous forces kneck him off his feet into 
tit mal traaces. An old girlfriend, 
appearing from nowhere, bends herself 
the enterpsise of seducing him. He 
contracts an o»session with the circum- 
stances of his father’s suicide. He con- 
_ tracts a determination to prove or dis- 
_ prove—by a “rational” experiment that 
combines a retreat to a cave, the use of 


son and don’t care if they don’t. 


The only refuge he can imagine is “a 
search for the third alternative, a ter- 
tium quid—if there is one.” And the 
notion of Allie Huger as belonging to 
that search—opening his secret, self- 
immured, God-tormented inner life to 
new possibilities—is slow in coming. 
Through pride of mind he hangs back. 

As for Allie Huger: while eager from 
the start for lyrical union, she too has 
distracting preoccupations. By the time 
she encounters Will Barrett she has 
suffered years of institutional infantili- 
zation. Chapters interleaved with those 
detailing the hero’s troubles show us 
Allie Huger’s parents and analyst con- 
niving to cheat her out of her inheri- 
tance. We watch the young woman 
struggling to plan an escape—writing 
extended instructions to her “dis- 
turbed” self about how to function on 
the outside, as a free being, while still 
partially crippled by electroshock 
treatment. (Only in the period just 
after her “buzzing” does sanitarium 
security ease sufficiently to permit an 
escape attempt.) Warily, painfully, at 
length exhilaratingly, in pages as deli- 
cately imagined as anything we're like- 
ly to have for some seasons from an 
American fictionist, Allie conceives 
ambitions of her own—projects infin- 
itely more concrete than Barrett’s, but 
to her not a whit less bemusing. She’s 










convicted of 26 counts of murder and. 
guillotined, rocked Paris. The mood of- 
the recently liberated city was already. 
frenzied with Parisians hunting Nazi col- 
laborators, a purge the wily Petiot, dis 
guised as a Resistant, officially partici- 
pated in during the eight months he hime 
self was on the run from the police on the: 
mass murder charge. At his trial, Petiot’s 
plea of justifiable homicide was inge- 
nious, the defense claiming that the dis- 
membered bodies discovered in an unin- 
habited house owned by Petiot were 
Nazis; the prosecution argued that the’ 
corpses were Jews who had paid the doc# 
tor to help them escape occupied Paris. 
True crime buffs will find. the bizarré 
Petiot case a classic, and full of unsolved 
puzzles as the author notes in his superb 
re-creation. . . . Assembling his dossier 
from interviews and newspaper. ac- 
counts—no court transcript was made,” 
according to Maeder , . . —the author | 
dramatically reconstructs ‘the mind and: 
background of a psychopath whose greed 
was well accommodated by wartime cir- 
cumstances. In the ranks of mass murders 
ers, the highly intelligent, complex Petiot 
emerges here as singular. Photos.” 












































THE UNSPEAKABLE CRIMES OF 
DR. PETIOT 


by Thomas Maeder 
$12.95 at your bookstore 
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_ home (in an abandoned greenhouse), 
‘and a personal life. She’s learning to see 
“and hear for herself again, to hunt for 
clues to the insides of the human crea- 
‘tures with whom she’s obliged to deal, 
to begin once more to appreciate: 


“. . . Have a nice day.” 

“What?” She was puzzled by the 
way [the policeman] said it, in a 
perfunctory way like goodbye. But 
what a nice thing to say. 

~ But he only repeated it—“Have a 
“nice day”—and raised a finger to 
the place where the brim of his hat 
would have been. He returned to 
his street corner. 


= Her experience in supermarkets and 
- hardware stores echoes the joys of pro- 
- visioning as they exist in Robinson Cru- 
soe; her awakening by the tinkle of a 
“sliced golf ball through her greenhouse 
roof (Barrett the slicer arrives soon 
after) shapes a cute meet reminiscent 
of that between Shakespeare’s Ferdi- 
hand and Miranda. But everywhere the 
fascination of her own second coming 
edges her back from the obvious answer 
“to the brave new longings nascent with- 
in her. 
And because the elements of her 
recovered nature—kindness, courage, 
esourcefulness, candor, sweet sensual- 
ity—emerge unselfconsciously, utterly 
unpolluted by self-promotion, we’re im- 
patient with the hesitations and reluc- 
tancies. How can the golfing metaphy- 
sician hang back? Granted, Will Bar- 
rett is a thoughtful chap with a splen- 
didly savage eye for the deceitfulness 
‘round about. Granted, his spiritual as- 
“pirations deserve respect. Granted, Al- 
lie Huger has the whole of the “sane” 
‘world to master. But where are these 
people’s eyes? Why can’t they recognize 
‘their best hope for salvation? How 
nuch longer will he go on in her compa- 
ny without junking embitterment and 
convolution and taking her into his 
arms? 
= Were in the presence, in short, of 
hat surest-fire of literary things: deli- 
iously dramatic—deliciously roman- 
tic--obtuseness. 


-Jalker Percy enthusiasts will re- 
V member Will Barrett from the 
thor’s second novel, The Last Gentle- 
an, which recounts Barrett’s adven- 
es as a twenty-five-year-old Prince- 
ni dropout whose precarious perch, 
fter an extended psychoanalysis and 
ich battering by amnesiac spells and 
ther “funks,” is a room at the Y and a 





engaged in constructing a language, a 








janitor’s job at Macy’s. In this earlier 


work young Will plays a role similar to 
the one essigned in The Second Coming 
to Allie Huger—that of a vulnerable, 
innocent isolato adrift in settings alter- 
nately senseless and hostile. Another 
continuizy between the Barrett books is 
the care taken in each to insure that 
their themes of innocence versus expe- 
rience newhere dwindle into banal con- 
tests between good and evil. Will Bar- 
rett, as the “young engineer” of The 
Last Geatleman, is impulsive and un- 
guarded. given (like Allie Huger) to 
sudden -ushes of affection, and alto- 
gether unsmutched by sins of knowing- 
ness ane manipulativeness. But while 





neer’s reflections are played off against 
those of a strong-minded elder, a doctor 
named Sutter Vaught, in whose note- 
book on American events, personalities, 
and trazmas warmth of affection is 
conjoined with chill perspicuity: 


Kennedy. With all the hogwash, no 
one hes said what he was. The rea- 
son he was a great man was that 
his devisiveness kept pace with his 
brilliance and his beauty and his 
love of country. He is the only pub- 
lic man I have ever believed. This is 
because no man now is believable 
unless he is derisive. In him I saw 
the old eagle beauty of the United 
States of America. I loved him. 










~ By the light of this intelligence the lim- 


its of a youngster’s beamishness can be 
clearly made out. 

And Will Barrett grown up, mordant- 
ly conscious of the sentimentality of a 
citizenry self-preeningly awash in “re- 
lationships,” does for Allie Huger pre- 
cisely what Sutter Vaught did for him. 
He creates an atmosphere, that is, in 
which one can simultaneously value 
and devalue such thoughts as, say, Allie 
Huger’s on the niceness of “Have a nice 
day.” There’s no denying that Will Bar- 
rett’s creator sometimes seems on the 
verge of a seizure of Beatlemanic 
cuteness, but almost invariably he 
recovers, intervening with a muscular, 
satiric hand on the side of mind. 
Walker Percy is a thinking man’s Kurt 
Vonnegut. 

What exactly does this mean? Not, 
certainly, that Percy’s books are 
clogged with complicated puzzles and 
conundrums of the kind Scholarship 
lusts to solve. Heavy weather is, to be 
sure, regularly made about this author 
in the learned journals, and he himself 
bears some responsibility for it. Over 
the years Percy has written many 
quirkishly brilliant essays on philo- 
sophical matters, animadverting on 
this or that contemporary theory of 
language, setting straight one or anoth- 
er school of empiricists, idealists, exis- 
tentialists, or phenomenologists. (A 
volume of these essays, The Message in 
the Bottle, appeared in 1975.) As a mat- 
ter of fact, one aspect of The Second 
Coming will probably inspire a further 
bout of brain-cudgeling among linguis- 
tic philosophers. In his essays Percy 
often takes as a starting point or key 
illustration Helen Keller’s moving ac- 
count of the hour in which her teacher 
finally succeeded in explaining words to 
her—the nature of the relation between 
the word water and the flowing sensa- 
tion over her wrist. And, as it happens, 
a number of the most striking chapters 
of The Second Coming are those in 
which Allie Huger, whose grasp of the 
nature of language has become shaky, 
recovers it, bit by bit, working (with 
Will Barrett’s help) from writing to 
reading to things: 


“| You’re going to need two 
ten-inch crescent wrenches and a 
can of WD-40 to loosen the rusty 
bolts.” 

“Give me the words.” She took 
out pad and pencil. He wrote: 
Creeper. Ten-inch crescent wrench. 
WD-40. 

“Good.” 





found the werd ‘block’ in the 
dietionary ir the Ebrary under the 
= word ‘pulley.’ So I knew what to 
--ask for in the hardware store.” 
“T see,” 
“Thank you.” 
“You're welcome.” 


In my view these chapters matter 
chiefly as a dramatization of the truth 
that learning depends on connected- 
ness--sympathy, companionship, confi- 
dence, in student and teacher alike, of a 

-< steady flow of good will. Will Barrett 
ean teach Allie the names of tools she 
needs to turn her greenhouse into a 
home because having known some- 
» © thing akin to ker disorientation, he can 
= reach into it, caringly and unobtrusive- 
ly, with a patience sc effortless that it’s 
not felt as patience at all. 


They stood in silence. It was not for 
her like a silence with another per- 
son, a silence in which something 
horrid takes root and grows... . 
Perhaps the-e was no unease with 
him because he managed to be both 
there and sot there as one re- 
quired. Is it possible to stand next 
to a stranger at a bus stop and 
know that be is a friend? Was he 
someone she had known well and 
forgotten? 





» But while sermons on Noam Chom- 
¿sky and language acquisition couldn’t 
conceivably clerify the pertinent feel- 
ings here, they re bound to be delivered. 
(“Let us, however,” runs one of the 
¿plainer senten:es in a recent essay on 
Percy’s theery “Let us, however, show 
schematically what i is that Percy has 
hoped to do with the argument from the 
irreducibly triadic structure of the Del- 
“ta Factor.") “nd, to repeat, part of 
their effect wil be to obscure the real 
source of Perez's ability to please peo- 
ple resistant (anlike Vonnegutians) to 
mindlessness. 
That souree, sluntly stated, is Percy’s 
power of rousiag unbelief to a sense of 
the interest—the emotional and intel- 
lectual challerge—of belief. Not sur- 
prisingly, this power operates erratical- 
ly. Its least @mpressive to me when 
most ambitious —most driven to repre- 

sent the intensity cf religious states. 

Late in The Second Coming, in a bizarre 
night scene, Will Barrett ecstatically 
rejects a dew] called death-in-life, 
meanwhile “laaghing and hooting hee 
hee hooovee like a pig-caller and kiek- 
ing the tires” of his Mercedes 450 SL. 
From now on we gather he'll be proof 
against this devil’s standard guises— 
ol ew Christendom, “isms and 

















asms,” “marriage and family and chil- 
dren,” and so on. Nobody who remem- 
bers his Kierkegaard will have the 
slightest difficulty comprehending 
these goings-on. Will Barrett is waging 
war on passivity, heroically renewing 
his struggle against despair and for the 
achievement of spiritual and personal 
reality. 

But these pages are far less effective 
than the splendid teaching scenes with 
Allie—moments where, at a reduced 
noise level, we witness the onset of a 
subtler self-questioning. And there are 
a half-dozen other episodes in which, 
without fuss or tire-kicking, the reader 
intuits what it might be like to see the 
human landscape as an array of souls, 
to read the world as though divinity 
could be glimpsed by its light. I liked 
especially a moment in an old folks’ 
home during which two orderlies, a 
“black mammy” named Rosie, and a lad 
who reminds Will Barrett of Sugar Ray 
Robinson, comfort a terror-struck old 
woman they’re taking to the hospital: 


“You be all right, honey,” said 
the black woman, her eyes absent- 
minded, and put a black-and-pink 
hand on the patient’s swollen leg. 


“A truly heroic story, told with rare skill 
and insight bya master biogra 


“What a gripping exploration of rela- 
tionships of dependence. The emo- Brownmiller. With over 60 photo- 
ined graphs, 768 pages. A Literary Guild | 


tional twists, the needs, the imag 
betrayal—it’s a grand 
story. It may be 
better than 
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“You gon be fine, bless Jesus.”. . . 

“Listen lady, I’m gerng to tell 
you something,” [said Sugar Ray]. 
(That was the difference between 
them, the two orderlies, that gerng, 
his slightly self-conscious uptown 
correction of the black woman.) 
“The doctors know what they 
know, but I have noticed something 
too. I can tell about people and I’m 
gerng to tell you. We taking you to 
the hospital in Asheville and we- 
coming to get you Tuesday and 
bringing you back here and that’s 
the truth, ain’t that right, Rosie?” © 
And he smiled, a brilliant white- 
and-gold Sugar Ray smile, yet his 
eyes had not changed because they 
didn’t have to. The patient couldn’t 
see his eyes. 

“Sho,” said Rosie, her eye not 
quite meeting Sugar Ray’s eye and 
not quite winking. “You gon be 
fine, honey.” 








Percy’s hero asks himself how the _ 
“economy of giving and getting” adds’ 
up for these two speakers. He acknowl- 
edges that “even in the very act of their 
offhand reassurances to [the terror- 
struck lady] they were probably cooking 
up something between them: < 
selves. . . .” Was their reason for giv- 
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ing that “it was so little to give and so 
-muth for her to get? . . . Does. goodness 
_ comë tricked out so as fakery and fond- 
_ ness and carrying on and is God himself 
-as sly?” The casual assumption, here 
and elsewhere, that experience can be 
inspected for signs of Presence, gathers 
-force from chapter to chapter; by its 
magic the most commonplace human 
exchanges are more than once meta- 
< morphosed into shadow plays of ideas. 

I admit to a preference for fiction in 
“which everyday life—ordinary scrap- 
ping for social power, ordinary civic- 
secular concern—comes off better than 
it’s allowed to by Walker Percy. And 
-Tm prepared to admit that, while this 
book’s love scenes are as charming as 
any I’ve read since odd snippets in J. D. 
Salinger, they can’t be promoted as 
flawless: now and then affectation de- 
faces a phrase. 

But only now and then—and none but 
the professionally hard-nosed will be 
seriously discomforted. The case is, la- 
dies and gentlemen, that we have be- 
fore us a novel in which a woman of 
grace, beauty, talent, and wit falls be- 
lievably in love with a man who’s vigor- 
ous, athletic, competent, sensitive, fun- 
unillusioned, and loving at his core. 
novel in which, when the’author steps 
forward as though persuaded of his 
capacity for consecutive thought, 
‘there’s no need to roll one’s eyes sky- 
ward or to commit (covering one’s 
mouth) a little cough of embarrass- 
‘ment. A work in which fresh imagin- 
‘ings occur of a wide range of human 
-experiences— including striving for as- 
cent from despair—and in which hu- 
man kindness as well as human idiocy 
receives its due. I wonder what, at this 
“hour, such a work could reasonably be 
-called except an enchantment. 











_ HELEN AND TEACHER: The Story of Helen 
ise and Anne Sullivan Macy 


elacorte Press/Seymour Lawrence, 
T95 


_ Joseph Lash, biographer of both Roo- 
velts and, in particular, a student of 
nor Roosevelt’s extraordinary. dig- 
ty and fortitude, was an ideal choice 
this commissioned biography of 


“Helen Keller, Radcliffe ’04. And Helen 


Keller, of course, could hardly be im- 
proved apon as a topie for the fourth 
volume in the Radcliffe Biography Se- 
ries. 

Lash kas shrewdly woven together 
the intersecting stories of Annie Sulli- 
van anc Helen Keller, a strategy that 
gives adequate weight to the triumph of 
both wemen, and meets head-on the 
persistent speculation that Keller's 
achievements were attributable to the 
intervention of her constant and de- 
voted ecmpanion. As a condition of Hel- 
en Keller’s admission to Radcliffe Col- 
lege, for example, Dean Agnes Irwin 
stipulated that Annie Sullivan was to 
“leave the buildings when the exams 
started.” 

Neediess to say, Keller satisfied skep- 
tics at Radcliffe, as elsewhere. In spite 
of her handicaps (she was nineteen 
months old when a raging fever de- 
prived her of speech, sight, and hear- 
ing), she was able to master French and 
Germar as well as English composi- 
tion. 

Lash deals sympathetically with An- 
nie Sulfivan’s restless sexuality and 
disappointing marriage, and with Hel- 
en Keller’s poignant involvement with 
the first of many devoted male admir- 
ers. In much the same mode, he exam- 
ines Ke:ler’s political idealism and her 
successes as author and lecturer, man- 
ager of accounts, and mediator in the 
sometimes small-minded controversies 
that swirled in her wake. As biogra- 
pher, Lash has had the good judgment 
to respect his data (his book makes use 
of documents that have never before 
been explored) without abandoning his 
narrative gifts. Helen and Teacher, asa 
result, makes good sense as well as good 
reading. 





JOSHUA THEN AND Now 
by Moreecai Richler 
Knopf, 211.95 


Like nany of Mordecai Richler’s he- 
roes, Jeshua Shapiro is a Montreal- 
born Jew, and he has a slew of prob- 
lems. His wife has disappeared. Half of 
his bod; is wrapped in plaster because 
of a car accident. He is being black- 
mailed >y a cop. His mother appears in 
blue mcvies. And that’s just the begin- 
ning, for Joshua, back in Montreal after 
years szent abroad, is plagued by the 
thousar-d-pieced puzzle of his own past, 
which is constantly collapsing around 
him. Suecessful, famous, and possessed 
of a demonic sense of humor, Joshua is 


living a . kind of satiric Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress, making his way through a crazy 
world with a few good breaks and a lot 
of chutzpah. 

Despite the vast number of topical 
references that contribute to its bite, 
Joshua Then and Now is good enough 
to last, perhaps Richler’s best novel to 
date. Moving back and forth in time and 
place, from Canada in the 1940s to 
Spain and England in the 1950s and 
1960s, the book never loses stride in its 
pursuit of the truth, whether that truth 
is mockable or tragic or, most often, 
somewhere in between. Every character 
gets a fair and full treatment, and 
Richler’s considerable ability as a hu- 
morist is apparent throughout. 

What lifts Joshua Then and Now 
from being a very funny novel to being 
a fine one, however, is the power of its 
theme. Richler has chosen Auden’s 
“Lay your sleeping head, my love” as 
his epigram, and it is love that suffuses 
this book with delight. Love of place, 
ideas, and friends is rare enough in con- 
temporary literature; married love, the 
kind that can outlast any sort of trou- 
ble, is almost nonexistent. Joshua has it 
all, in spades. 





ACTS OF UNION: 
1973-79 

by Anthony Bailey 
Random House, $8.95 


Reports on Ireland, 


The six longish pieces that makeup 
Acts of Union are undoubtedly some of 
the best writing about Ireland to ap- 
pear since that divided nation’s long- 
time “troubles” erupted once again in 
1969. Always gracefully phrased, politi- 
cally understanding, and informative 
they are the result of a search, in Bail- 
ey’s words, “not so much for solutions 
as for what has made solutions neces: 
sary, or has prevented them from being 
found.” Thus, the whole rich compost 0! 
Ireland’s past, both real and imagined 
is brought to bear on today’s efforts 
toward union—personal efforts, for the 
most part, to overcome the terribl 
prejudices and actual injustices tha 
continue to create unrest. 

In “Matthew and Marie,” one of fow 
articles originally published in Th 
New Yorker, Bailey introduces us to : 
young Belfast couple who want to b 
married despite almost universal oppo 
sition to the joining of Catholics an 
Protestants. In “On the Oldpark,” an 
other Belfast man, a brilliant school 
master, struggles to keep his schoc 
together while British soldiers are bil 





a ee vmasoneble, : 
rate. — 



































































eighbors stone his pupils. And in the 
south, Ireland’s foremost poet, Seamus 
eaney, ponders the significance of 
bogs and lectures on what it means to 
_be Irish but speak English, as Erskine 
Childers, president of the republic until 
his death in 1974, calmly carries out the 
duties of his office while remembering 
he execution of his father by the Free 
‘State. Acts of union, yes—but also acts 
f courage which, as Bailey reveals in 
his ‘effortless prose, may be the first 
signs of a happier future. 





SLAVE AND CITIZEN: The Life of Frederick 
_ Douglass 

_ by Nathan Huggins 

Little, Brown, $9.95 


“Late in Frederick Douglass’s long 
and eventful life, a young man asked 
him what advice he would offer the 
next generation of black Americans. 
- Douglass replied, unhesitatingly, “Agi- 
tate! Agitate! Agitate!” 
‘Few words are more appropriate as a 
description of Douglass’s own public 
reer, Almost from the moment he 
escaped from slavery in 1838, he be- 
came not only a symbol of black aspira- 
ions but an effective advocate for ra- 
al equality. He seemed, in fact, always 
o be in advance of his time. As a friend 
and ally of the Garrisonian abolition- 
ists, he prodded constantly for a more 
forceful stand against slavery than 
even the most committed white reform- 
ers were willing to take. As an occasion- 
al adviser of Abraham Lincoln, he com- 
plained loudly about the President’s 
grudging movement toward endorsing 
abolition. And as a leader of free blacks 
the postwar decades, he provided one 
of the nation’s most powerful voices on 
behalf of immediate racial justice, chal- 
lenging the prevailing sentiments of an 
era in which the white establishment, 
‘and even some black spokesmen, were 
counseling moderation and delay. 
Nathan Huggins’s succinct and 
thoughtful biography, a volume in the 
respected Library of American Biogra- 
phy series, does not gloss over Doug- 
ass’s faults—the arrogance, the inflex- 
ibility, the occasional personal insensi- 
ivity. But Huggins emphasizes as well 
he courage and foresight that charac- 
‘terized so much of Douglass’s life. 
While most of his countrymen, and 
ven many members of his own race, 
re deluding themselves with the vi- 
‘of patient striving as its own 
ard, Douglass saw the problem 











eted in the building and resentful 





clear. Blacks would not win equality by : 


awaiting the beneficence of whites, he 
insisted. They would win it only by 
demand ag it. It was a lesson, this use- 
ful and temperate book makes clear, 
that Americans of all races learned 
many decades later. 





COLLECT2D STORIES OF JEAN STAFFORD 
by Jean Stafford 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux, $17.50/$8.95 


Jean Stafford published little in the 
past decade; hence this cellection—first 
printed in 1969 and now re-issued a 
year after her death—still represents 
her finest short fiction. A sense of life’s 
disappomtments is everywhere felt in 
these steries, which often have autobio- 
graphical overtones. 

Althozgh they suffer kindred sor- 
rows, S<afford’s people do not exces- 
sively resemble either her or each other 
because every story, plotted with mis- 
chievous skill, differs in vivid details. 

Stafford inflicts multiple indignities 
on characters she cherishes, and re- 
fuses sympathy to its most likely recipi- 
ents. Ar eighty-year-old woman in the 
poorhouse, for instance, declines to be 
bailed cut by relatives because she’d 
rather torture the cousin who invested 
her funds unwisely. But if the old, the 
infirm, the “helpless,” are often as not 
the vict.mizers, Stafford is not wholly 
unforgiving. When the octogenarian re- 
marks that “most people are dead by 
now,” it is clear that the author pities 
her. And many of the best stories— 
“Bad Characters,” “Caveat Emptor” — 
are quite high-spirited. It is fortunate 
to have these stories again available, 
for Stafford’s wit, craftsmanship, and 
humanity are reminders of the worlds 
that this genre can create. 


“PL 


A CONFEDERACY OF Dunces by John Ken- 
nedy Toole. Louisiana, $12.95. “What- 
ever it is,” cries his long-suffering 
mother, “Ignatius done it,” and that 
statement pretty well sums up this 
clever, grotesque, uneven but engaging 
farce. Ignatius Reilly is a self-righteous 
educated fool, an anti-hero without a 
single appealing feature except his abil- 
ity to ecnvert any situation into chaos. 











As he lumbers about like a mobile dis- 








aster area, he inadvertently. poleaxes. 
capitalist enterprise, workers’ rights, 
gay liberation, student activism, the 
glamor of Old New Orleans, and any 
other sacred cow on his route. This 
learned dunderhead is contrasted to 
Jones, a brainy black with no learning 
at all, and the slight sense of imbalance 
in the tale arises from the fact that 
Jones has not. been given enough space 
by the author. Imbalance regardless, 
the book is an unusual and interesting 
first novel. It is also, unfortunately, a 
last novel, for Toole killed himself at 
the age of thirty-two. 





FINDING A GIRL IN AMERICA by Andre 
Dubus. Godine, $10.95. With the excep- 
tion of one murder, Mr. Dubus’s short 
stories concern matters such as divorce, 
the armed forces, and professional 
sports—ordinary milieus, in short, 
about each of which the author finds 
something to examine which is not 
ordinary at all. 





Saca AMERICA by Barry Fell. Times 
Books, $15.00. Dr. Fell, who specializes 
in deciphering as Libyan or ogam (to 
name only two) what have previously 
been considered inexplicable Indian 
rock doodlings, is undoubtedly the most 
persuasive of those people who main- 
tain that half the world’s Kilroys 
roamed around North America before 
Columbus. He would be just as persua- 
sive if he omitted from his mass of evi- 
dence objects which have disappeared, 
coins found years ago in circumstances 
which cannot now be established, and 
inscriptions sketched in the field by 
archaeologists who have never been 
able to find their way back to the same 
rock. His magpie enthusiasm provokes 
the suspicion that Dr. Fell is overstat- 
ing his case, but when the dubious 
items are discarded, an intriguing case 
remains. Illustrations, maps, index. 





Byron's LETTERS & JOURNALS; ‘A HEART 
ror Every Fate’ edited by Leslie A. Mar- 
chand. Harvard, $13.50. As full of humor 
and vitality as usual, Volume 10, which 
covers the years 1822-1823, ends with 
Byron aboard the ship Hercules, about 
to weigh anchor for Greece. It leaves 
the reader with the melancholy pros- 
pect of only one more visit with this 
endlessly fascinating man. Notes, in- 
dex, chronology. 





THE REVOLUTION REMEMBERED edited by 
John C. Dann. Chicago, $20.00. In 1832, 
Congress passed an act awarding pen- 







oS veverans of the Revolution- 
who «ould show proof of their 
ervice. Perat only officers and 
ndigents had been pensioned.} Since 
discharge papers had been casually is- 
sued at the time and over the years had 
often been leet, the act resulted in a 
deluge of devositions and affidavits 
which are stil pooled in the National 
Archives, rarely disturbed except by 
ancestor hunters. Mr. Dann has gone 
‘through this material and extracted 
hat amounts tz an oral history of the 
Revolution by seme clear-headed and 
-endearingly garrulous old soldiers. 
They threw in: alongside the necessary 
evidence, anecdotes, deseriptions of 
commanders, ra details of dress, food, 
Indian fighting, guerrilla tactics, medi- 













ties by all parties «. Invaluable America- 
na: Illustrations, index. 





-DryLoncso: Æ ‘Self-Portrait of Black 
America by Joha Langston Gwaltney. Ran- 
dom House, £12.95. Dr. Gwaltney, a 
black anthropologist, was able to ap- 
¿proach “drylongso” (ordinary) blacks 
ag an undersseading brother rather 
than an alien sanoper. What they told 
_ him about their lives is not surprising 
general—huri work, low pay, and 

“injustice are xo be expected—but the 
interviews are impressive because the 
‘speakers are distinct, often witty indi- 
viduals and give very precise reports of 
the difficulties imposed on them by 
o white society On the character of 
< whites, they are fairly evenly divided 
between those «iio think whites vicious 
and those whe think them stupid. On 
_one point, agreement is close to unani- 
‘mous: all whit«s are liars. 













LITTLE GLORIA . . . Happy AT Last by 
Barbara Goldsraith. Knopf, $15.95. The 

. Vanderbilt cu tody case of 1934 was 
._ {basically a row ebout which willful and 
-~  nenrotie women would control a chunk 
of Vanderbilt meney. It masqueraded, 
however, as æ row about the proper 

~ upbringing of a ten-year-old girl, with 
such ramificateors as bribed witnesses 

< and interfamiliai character assassina- 
tion. A platooa of lawyers prospered. 
The press rejocsd. The public, already 
excited by the Lindbergh kidnapping 
case, acted even sillier than usual. The 
judge ended wə with a nervous break- 
down. Ms. Go-dsmith has been thor- 
ugh (possibly too thorough) in recon- 
tructing the temper of the period and 
complicatiens of international high 









t resders who enjoy contem- 


plating misbehavior among million- 
aires will relish every word. 





BLUEBEARD by Leonard Wolf. Clarkson N. 
Potter, $12.95. Gilles de Rais, comrade 
of Joan of Are and marshal of France, 
was ultimately executed for the murder 
of a large number of children, princi- 
pally the sons of his peasantry. His 
motive was homosexual amusement. 
Since little information about De Rais 
survives outside the bare-bones trial 
records, Mr. Wolf has resorted to lavish 
quotation from authors who know no 
more about the man than he does, 
which adds up to a useless enterprise. 





AMERICAN FOLK PAINTERS OF THREE CEN- 
TURIES edited by Jean Lipman and Tom 
Armstrong. Hudson Hills Press in asso- 
ciation with the Whitney Museum of 
American Art, $35.00. Our untaught (or 
self-taught) painters were usually weak 
on perspective and anatomy but gener- 
ally strong on pattern and color. They 
were not the traditional anonymous 
limner, either, for the researchers who 
have contributed to this handsome sur- 
vey have tracked down the names and 
histories of most of the artists whose 
work is reproduced. Color plates. 





ARGONAUTS TO ASTRONAUTS by Mauricio 
Obregón. Harper & Row, $15.00. This 
stimulating book is subtitled “An Un- 
conventional History of Discovery.” Its 
unconventionality arises from the fact 
that, in a world thiek with narrowly 
focused specialists, Mr. Obregón retains 
a sweeping, wide-range view and has 
the knowledge and experience to justify 
it. He moves familiarly from the Argo 
to Skylab (partly because he will sail 
anything that can float and fly any- 
thing that can get off the ground), and 
finds in both the basic subject of his 
book—the nature of the explorer’s 
mind, that curiosity which sees each 
new horizon as a new goal. He writes 
delightfully as well. 

—Phoebe-Lou Adams 


Errata: The price of Horace Judson’s 
The Search for Solutions is $16.95, not 
$10.75 as reported last month. 
a E E A EON WaT aT? eet | 
LIFE & LETTERS CONTRIBUTORS 


Ronald Jager is co-author, with his 
wife, Grace, of Portrait of a Hill Town: 
A History of Washington, New Hamp- 
shire, 





Benjamin DeMott is a contributing ed- 


itor of The Atlantic. 
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SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include an Atlantic label to insure- 
prompt service when you write us about your: 
subscription. 


: Mail to: Atlantic Subscription Processing” 
i Center, Box 1857, Greenwich, Conn. 06830 


| 
| MAGAZINE ADDRESS 
| LABEL HERE 


Change of Address: 
It you are moving please let us know eight weeks 
before changing your address. Attach. label | 
above and include new address below. Htyou have ! 
a question about your subscription attach this 
form to your letter. 
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To Subscribe: Mail this form with your | 
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Subscription Rates: — 
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LITERARY INTERESTS 


BOOKS 


RECORDS AND TAPES 





































“BOOK PRINTING—High quality work—low cost. 
: Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies up. Write 
for free catalog and prices. Adams Press, Dept. 
UAA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, Hlinois 60602. 





EDITING, REVISING, TYPING manuscripts profes- 
sionally. Marye Myers, P.O. Box 1019, So. Pasa- 
dena, Ca. 91030. 





BOOK PUBLISHING—manuscripts and inquiries 
invited. Fiction, nonfiction and poetry. Free AU- 
| THORS’ GUIDE TO PUBLICATION. Write Dorrance 
< & Company, Dept. M, 35 Cricket Terrace, Ard- 
“more, PA 19003 





Do you want to write? 

“Honest instruction in writing for publication: 
“THE WRITER, the monthly magazine with arti- 
coles by leading authors and editors, plus up- 
to-the-minute lists telling where to sell manu- 
‘scripts. $12 a yr. For trial 5-month sub., mail 
| $4.00 to THE WRITER, 8-A Arlington St., Bos- 
‘ton, MA 02116. 





Books, magazine articles. Editing, rewriting. Top- 
jotch libraries (Library of Congress, National Ar- 
ives, National Library of Medicine, etc.). Our 
professional staff, prompt services and unsur- 
passed facilities have made us No. 1 nationwide! 
‘Writers Unlimited, Box #4391, Washington, D.C. 
20012. (202) 723-1715 

NGLISH EXPERT, published author makes your 
anuscripts worth reading! Technical, scholarly, 
literary writing. DR. DIMITRI A. BORGMANN, Day- 





‘ton, Washington 99328. 























‘COPYRIGHT FUNDAMENTALS. Attorney-prepared 
guide explains how to register your writings, art- 
‘work, songs, photographs, etc. Includes sample 
forms. $5.00. Nelson & Wolfe, 5419 Southampton 
Drive, Springfield, Virginia 22151. 





“AUTHORS . . . FREE BOOKLET tells how your 
book can be published, promoted, advertised, dis- 
ributed. All subjects invited. Write Todd & Honey- 
well, Dept. AM, 10 Cuttermill Road, Great Neck, 
"N.Y. 11021 





‘FOREVER SEARCHING" —BOOK OF ORIGINAL 
POETRY BY NE POET-PAULA THOMPSON. $3.00. 
: SJ ASSOCIATES, 114 Harrison Ave. Woburn, Ma 
01801 


TOTAL MIND POWER (How to use the other 90% 
of your raind) Free Booklet, Total Mind Power 
institute +20, Larkspur, CA 94939 





MIDWATC2: Sailor writes verse, serious and light: 
later comemplations. Postpaid, $3.75 Chas. P. 
Clements. Rt. 3, High Ridge, Mo. 63049 





INSTANT MEMORY . . . NEW WAY TO REMEM- 
BER. No Memorization. Release your PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC memory. Stop forgeting! Free informa- 
tion, institute of Advanced Thinking, 845-AT ViaLa- 
paz, Pacif Palisades, California 90272. 





“Tremencous Discounts!!!” Shaklee Products. 
Free delivery—catalog. Enterprises, Box 606-1D, 
Wayzata, «tinn 55391 





New book for anyone with a complaint about any- 
thing! Professionally written form letters for your 
use—botia business and personal. Timely—Wit- 
ty—Practical. $10.00 (plus $2.00 postage & han- 
dling) DEAR WORLD, Box 444, Franklin, PA 16323 
(Pennsylvania residents add 6%) 





NEWSPAPERS, FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 


WORLDWIDE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 65 Coun- 
tries. Sampler: §/$2.98. FREE BROCHURE. MUL- 
TINEWSPaPERS. BOX DE-A7, Dana Point, Califor- 








nia 9262¢ 
PERIODICALS 
YOUR BEER is here! 


YOUR BEER, the monthly news digest written to give you, 
the discrimiating beer drinker, the same sense of your bever- 
age regulary afforded only to wine drinkers. YOUR BEER 
provides complete coverage of domestic, foreign and unusual 
brands. YOUR BEER looks at T.V. commercials, ingredient 
analysis, psicing, FDA findings, hard-to-find brews and 
exclusive resder taste test results. YOUR BEER has all this 
and much more. Just send $12 to: M & M Co. 
Dept AT 370 Claremont Ave, Montclair, NJ 07042 





OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 





ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obliga- 
tion. Spinali, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205 





LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free search 
service. Babney Co., Box 9883-A, Washington, 
D.C. 20075. 

























_ COPYRIGHT INFORMATION. $5 postpaid. AT-Lit- 
‘erary Consultants, 340 East 52nd Street, NYC 





BOOKS 


REE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston Road, 
Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 








Books: Used, rare, serious, scholarly. Free lists 
issued. Schneemann, 5710 S. Dorchester, Chica- 
go, tk 60637 





PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful au- 
“thors. Publicity, advertising, beautiful books. Ali 
~ subjects invited. Send for fact-filled booklet and 
-tree manuscript report. Cariton Press, Dept. YKS, 
84 Fifth Avenue New York 10011. 





PUBLISHERS’ OVERSTOCKS, BARGAIN BOOKS. 
000 titles, all subjects! Free catalog: Hamilton, 
98-65 Clapboard, Danbury, CT 06810 








YESTERD2Y'S BOOKS LOCATED. no obligation. 
OUT-OF-STATE BOOK SERVICE, Box 3253X, San 
Clemente CA 92672 





Out of Print Bookfinder. BOX 86AT. CUTTEN, Calif. 
95534, send Wants. 





Search Se-vice. Ali Books. JFK Assassination Spe- 
cialist. Bop>kdealer. 39 No. Browning Ave., Tenafly, 
N.J. 07679 





BOOKPLATES 





FREE coler catalag offers scores of hard-to-find 
home litrary accessories. Antioch Bookpiate 
Company. Box 28HH, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
45387. 








RECORDS-TAPES! Discounts to 73%. all labels; no 
purchase obligations; newsletter; discount divi- 
dend certificates; 100% guarantees. Free details. 
Discount Music Club, 650 Main St., Dept. 37-0780, 
New Rochelle, New York 10801 





MUSIC 





KITS—Partially built. Lutes, harps, gambas, vielle, 
psaltery, hammer dulcimer, dulcimer. 50¢ for bro- 
chure. James Cox, Luthier, 429 Fawcett St. AM, 
Baltimore, Md. 21211. 





FREE Catalog! Harpsichords, harps, lutes, ham- 
mered or Appalachian dulcimers, banjos, mando- 
lins. Completed or kits. HDC, 4419 West Colfax, 
AM, Denver, Colorado 80204. 





STAMPS 





PENFRIENDS. For free information, write: Papy- 
rus, 927 AM Fifteenth, Washington, D.C. 20005 








RECIPES 


MASTER CHEF JOHN SNOWDEN’S "SECRET 
FILES” ARE NOW OPEN!!! OFFERING A COMPLETE 
6 COURSE MENU WITH DETAILED INSTRUC- 
TIONS. SEND $4.95 TO "CHEF", BOX 326, PARK 
RIDGE, ILLINOIS 60068. 

Brita’s Sweedish Meatballs. $1.00. SASE Greatest 
Box 7-322 West Hartford, Ct 06107. 





CHEESECAKE—New York style, rich, thick, 
creamy. For recipe send $1.00 to P.O. BOX 428, 
Fairfield, CT. 06430 

plas te cc e ree eee meena emer 
Delicious Crepes like Mother used to make. $2 
SASE, Theo Ailmquist, Cromwell, MN 55726 


AUTHENTIC FOOLPROOF ITALIAN MANICOTTA 
AND SAUCE RECIPES. $2.00 GINA'S RECIPES, 
114 Harrison Ave. Woburn, Ma. 01801 


WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS DISHES A joy for family 
& friends. Each recipe quick & easy to prepare yet 
a gourmet classic. $6. Malix Corp. Dept. #5 P.O. 
BOX 283, Winnipeg, Canada R3C 2G9 





Eight deliciously different seafood recipes from 
around the world. $2.50. Barry, P.O. Box 751, 
Media, PA 19063. 





Facsimile 1897 cookbook. $5.75. J. Groce, 10904 
Bucknell Dr., Wheaton, Md. 20902. 

Lier A TRE Ae EO A eee ee ee 
20 mouthwatering natural desserts. $2.50: Terry 
Baltz, #2, Box 477, Red Feather Lakes, CO. 8054 





Liqueur recipes—cherry, from fresh or frozer 
sour cherries, also coffee. $2.00 SASE, RFD BO) 
45, Herron, MI 49744 





SPANISH CHICKEN. NO-FAIL RECIPE. $1.00. B 
RYDER, 45-402 IHILANI ST. KANEOHE, Hi 96744 
MOTHERS BEST PRESERVE RECIPES—her fa 
mous wild grape jelly, watermelon pickles anc 
more. 6 recipes $2.50, Box 2273, Natick, Mass 
01760 





SCRUMPTIOUS CHOCOLATE RECIPE COLLEC 
TION. $3.00 B240, 4515 EAST GRANT ROAL 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 85712 





SERVICES 





Translating: Russian to English. Write: Translator, 
388 Arlington St., Satellite Beach, FL 32937 
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Sumptuous Summer Fare—~soups, salads, er 
trees, desserts—recipes you'll. share. Summe 
Collection $4.00. DAVID'S. KITCHEN, Box 33 
Astor Station, Boston, MA02123 i 
























“RECIPES EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Chick : hræ delicious meals for couples. 
J: SASE Box 83212 Baton Rouge, LA 70898. 


REAL ESTATE 


GOVERNMENT LANDS .. . from $7.50 Acre 
Homesites, farming, vacationing, investment op- 
portunities! “Government Land Buyer’s Guide” 
plus current nationwide listings—-$2.00: Surplus 
Lands, Box 1€107-YX, Washington, D.C. 20036 








































ROCKY MOUNTAIN EMPLOYMENT NEWSLETTER! 
Colorado, idaho, Montana, Wyoming!! Current 
openings—all occupations!! Write for free details: 
intermountain-2C, 3506 Birch, Cheyenne, WY 
82001. 





DELICIOUS Old Gemman Recipe. Hamburger never 
fasted better. Senc $1.00 and SASE. Recipe, 3738 
Raleigh, Denver, C9 80212. 




































USE YOUR FOREIGN LANGUAGE to get a better 
job. Factual, comprehensive book. $5.00. Colum- 
bia Language Services, Department 23, Box 
28365, Washington, DC 20005 

















CHINESE FAMILY DELICIOUS Mandarin Chicken 
recipe. Send $1 ASE. SZETO, P.O. Box 3041, 
Seattle, WA 98114 


MARTHA'S VINEYARD, Limited Land Opportunity; 
Half-acre lots at Edgartown, Mass. $16,900- 
$18,900. Exclusive 3-acre lots on Chappaquiddick 
from $75,000. Time sharing properties also avail: 
able. Please call J.R. Ingalls/Broker anytime (617) 
825-3081 : 












DANDELION WINE—-Proven family recipe in time 
for the last Spring <rop. Also, for aperitif aficiona- 
dos, economical cafize and galliano-type liqueur 
ecipes. $2 anc SeSE to Box 3624, Trenton, NJ 
08629 


How to find and get the job you desire! Send $5 to 
Systems, 6136 Brusca PL, Riverside, CA 92506 































Baby Care/Housekeeping Permanent. Private ac- 
commodations in Society Hill townhouse. Write 
Shiekman, 113B Lonbard, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, 19147 


ESTEPONA—Costa del Sol, Spain, Beach apart- 
ments from 35.000 US Dollars, 2-bedroom Vilas. 
from 60.000 US Dollars alt views N/Africa and. 
Gibraltar, English TV/Radio. Holiday or Perma- 
nent, perfect investment. New beach project close © 
to new Marina. Information: GERALD ELLIS (A/AB) 
Box 17, Arena Beach, Estepona (Malaga) Spain. 
Tel: 80:04:62 `: 












jatural Rose Peval Jam Recipe $2.00 SASE 
.A.G.T. 3020 Eridpeway Suite 183 Sausalito, Ca. 












OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 





























Men! Women! Jobs on Ships. American, Foreign. 
Worldwide travel. Guide $3.00. Seafax, Dept. W-2, 
Box 2049, Port Angeles, Wash. 98362. 


Kentucky corn sticxs, muffins, battercakes. Deli- 
sious and easy, Serj $2 and SASE to Kit, Dept. AM 
0, 304 Hermitage Drive, Frankfort, Ky. 40601. 

































RETIREMENT LIVING 


ONLY A FEW APARTMENTS LEFT! Pennswood Vik- 
lage, the place to retire without retiring, is almost’. 
full for opening in Summer 1980; present entry | 
fees guaranteed to those who move in then. Quak- 
er-directed; non-profit; lifetime residential and 
medical care for 65's and older of any race, reli- 
gion or national origin. Located in Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, where neighboring George School, 
well-known Quaker boarding school, offers unique - 
opportunities for inter-generational sharing of in- 
terests and activities with students and faculty: 
Visit sample apartment by appointment only. Call 
(215) 968-9119 or write Pennswood Village, Code 
40, Newtown, Pa. 18940. : 
oneness name 
UNIQUE VILLAGE—live independently, inexpen- 
sively. Ranch house—only $95 monthly or $8,500. 
life lease, plus improvement charges, modest 
monthly fees. Apartments too. Bristol Village, Wa- 
verly, Ohio 45690. 
SEER Rnee ET 


VACATIONS 


QUISISANA on Lake Kezar, Maine. Performing 
musical staff, concerts, opera, cabaret. American 
plan, from brioche to blintzes. Dept. A, Center 
Lovell, ME 04016 








TINTED APPLESAUCE. NO ARTIFICIAL INGREDI- 
_ ENTS. RECIPES $2900 HOMESTEAD, BOX M-458, 
HOBOKEN N.J. 97C30 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT. . . Europe, Australia, 
Asia, South America, Africa! All Occupations! 
$10,000-$50,000+-. Employment International, 
Box 29217-YT, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229. 

















Savory Suggestion for your summer produce— 

interesting veggie recipes. $5.00, DAVID'S 
ITCHEN, Box 38°, Astor Station, Boston, MA 
02123 






OVERSEAS—ALL OCCUPATIONS! Complete infor- 
mation plus Worldwide Directory-—$2.00. Oppor- 
tunities, Box 19107-YT, Washington, DC 20036. 


































Best GAZPACHO ewer! $1.00 SASE Box 80212 


EMPLOYMENT—U.S.. Foreign.. Skilled!! Un- 
atoh Rouge, LA 7e898. 


skilled!! Equal Opportunity.. All Fields.. Directory, 
Application, Resume instructions-$3.00. National, 
940-A Bender Building, Washington, D.C. 20036 




















REATE GOURMET CLASSICS with our easy inex- 

nsive recipes, iceas, menus for stove, micro- 

$3.75. MM mssociates, Box 19186-AM, San 
if. 921. 198 


SCHOGLS & COLLEGES 


ADULT DEGREE FROGRAM for self-motivated 
adults. Two-week æsidencies in Vermont alter- 
Nate with 6-morth ome study projects under fac- 
ulty supervision le ding to fully accredited B.A. 
<i Also unusual Resiitential, Graduate and Teacher 
| Certification programs available. Approved for 
“payment of Veterans benefits. Write: Box 83, 
A.D.P., Goddard ollege, Plainfield, Vermont 
05667. Goddard Caliege admits. students without 
regard to race, cowr, nationality, sex or handi- 
cap. 














AUSTRALIA—-NEW ZEALAND NEED YOU! Big pay! 
Countless Jobs. All occupations. Free transporta- 
tion. Terrific opportunities. Latest Employer list- 
ings $2.00. AUSTCO, Box 4116-YY, Hayward Cali- 
fornia 94540. 

































JOBS OVERSEAS .. . (including Alaska) Free 
Details, Wages, Countries, How To Apply. Global 
Employment. Box 808-V National City, CALIFOR- 
NIA 92050 


























A-U-S-T-R-A-L-I-A . . . N-E-W 2-E-A-L-A-N-D WANT 
YOU!!-JOBS!!—-PAID TRANSPORTATION!!— 
NEW REPORT!!—-$2—-MONEYBACK GUARAN- 
TEE!!—"AUSTRALIA COMMISSION,” 894-H7 NA- 
TIONAL PRESS BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
20045 























SAIL THE VIRGINS on 50’ Yacht Trespasser, Four 
double guest cabins plus crew. Brochure 617-491- 
0880 : 





HEALTH 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


STAY HOME! EARN MONEY addressing envelopes. 
New Genuine offer 15¢. Lindco, 3636-AM Peter- 
son, Chicago, 60659 


LONGEVITY: Kinestc, Dietary and Psychological 
guidelines. $3 to John Harman, Kinesiologist, 
1308 Amherst Ave #2, West Los Angeles, CA 
90025. 











VACATION RENTALS 


Sanibel Island, FL—Charming, furnished 4 bed. 
room house at junction of Bay & Canal. Dock, 
heated pool, adjacent to Bird Sanctuary. January 
20 to March 20, 1981. H. Colburn, 207 Ashbourne: 
Rd., Columbus; OH 43209, (614) 258-5944. i 





























: : _ FOREHEAD THERMOMETER—Thin computer telis 
temperature @$2Z.-0 postpaid free information 
Vited Company Sa» 462-A Tenafly, NJ 07670 


ERASE DEBTS with little-known law—CREATE 
weaith!! Details FREE! Blueprints (#HH7), Box 
100, LaGrangeville, NY 12540 



















Murder Cancer. Deails 45¢ stamps. World Class 
Releases, 132 Pr nnwood, Longmeadow, MA 
: 01106 


Pages and Pages monthly of just how to make 
money in mail order. Timely Tips sample copy 
50¢. Paushter, 1254 51 Street, Brooklyn, NY 
11219 









BARBADOS, Rockley Resort airconditioned. one 
bedroom villa condominium, equipped kitchen 
maid service, pools, tennis (lighted), squash, sat- 
na. Also conde in French St. Martin. $275/week. 
P.O. Box 12271, Philadelphia, Pa. 19144 















ART 


BUILD YOUR FAMLY TREE, Create a lasting 
<: Yecord of your familie. Easy use instructions, mate- 
“tials. $10.00 Bex. <15, Mount Prospect, illinois 












EARN MONEY WRITING. Overlooked Market. Free 


Details! McKinley, Box 13298A Chesapeake, VA 
23325 
















RELAX ON SBCCUBUS BAY. Seaside villa on 
Jamaica's famed North Shore. Dowling House: 
pool, snorkeling, sailing, cook-housekeeper. (212) 














BUMPER STICKER PRINTING DEVICE. Cheap, 
Simple, Portable. Free details Bumper, POB 
22791(AE), Tampa, FL 33622. 










982-7529. 
RESIDENT KENNEDY 18 x 24 color lithograph 


id $5.98, or SASE for details to: TENCO P.O. 
ox 1189 Fresne, Ca. 93715 





















MAILORDER OPPORTUNITY! Start profitable 
home business without experience or capital. 
Write for free book, case histories, plus details. No 
obligation. Mail Order Associates, Dept. 638, 
Montvale, NJ 07645. 


BRITISH VIRGIN ISLANDS—-2-bedroom villa over- 
looking Caribbean. Weekly—-$400 winter; $285 
summer. Brochure available. Fleming (613) 224- 
3779. 86-1081 Borden Side Road, Ottawa, Cana- 
da K2C 3P3 : ae 









SAMPLE Geecpaging/framing prints. Send 
to—-Penry'.. 3413 N. Oak Park Avenue D, 
inois 50634 : 























TRAVEL 





UNUSUAL GIFTS 


MISCELLANY 





REALISTICALLY learn French, French cooking, 
and wines in a comfortable French home in rural 
BURGUNDY. Small groups, adults only. For infor- 
‘mation “Yetabo”, Pailly, 89140 Pont sur Yonne, 
France. 





























































SOUTHWEST SAFARIS: Bushflying—Jeeping— 
Rafting—Hiking. Natural history expeditions ex- 
plore remote southwestern frontiers. Geology/ 
Archaeology/Botany. Brochure: P.O. Box 945, 
Dept-116, Santa Fe, NM 87501. 





Virgin islands Yachting Vacations! Crewed Yachts 
“(parties of 2-12 from $70 day/person—meals, 

“par, watersports). Windjammers from $330 week/ 
person. FLYAWAY CHARTERS, P.O. Box 2713 AM, 
St. Thomas, USVI 00801 





Pilgrim’s inn, Deer Isle, Maine 04627. An old 
coastal inn of warmth and distinction, far from 
anything maddening. Brochure available. (207) 
348-6615 





SHELBURNE MUSEUM—45 acres, 35 buildings. 
All inclusive price of 32.95 per person, double 
occupancy. Includes museum ticket, breakfast, 
dinner, motel room. Shelburne Inn, Shelburne, 
Vermont 05482. 





SAVE ON LUXURY CRUISES! (PASSENGER SHIP 
OR FREIGHTER). HOW? ASK TRAVLTIPS, 163-09 
A2907 Depot, Flushing, NY 11358. 





PARISWALKS—revised and expanded—five walk- 
ing tours through the historic quartiers of the Left 
and Right Banks. Maps, Photographs, restaurants, 
hotels, recipes. Send $5.95 plus 50¢ postage and 
handling to New Republic Books, Dept. AM, 1220 
19th Street NW, Washington, DC 20036. 





Nature is having a love affair with the best beach 
‘on Barbados at the CORAL REEF CLUB, SETTLERS 
‘BEACH & SANDPIPER INN. Tropical gardens, shel- 
“tering cottages, villas & suites . . . stretched 
along a wide golden beach will seduce you. . . as 
-will the food, the service, the pools, the entertain- 
‘ment. . . the ease of it all. Start your own affair 
: with these West indian resorts. Brochures: Ralph 
“Cocke, Box B, 315 E. 72 St., NYC 10021. 





FREIGHTER TRAVEL, SPECIALIZING IN OBTAIN- 
“ING SPACE ON FREIGHTERS THROUGHOUT THE 
< WORLD—NO SUBSCRIPTION REQUIRED-—PAY 
THE SAME FARE AS REQUIRED BY STEAMSHIP 
LINES. PEARL’S TRAVEL TIPS 175 GREAT NECK 
RD., SUITE 306A GREAT NECK, N.Y. 11021, 516/ 
487/8351, 212/895/4646 


einer nectar 


FILMS AND COLOR SLIDES 





FREE COLOUR CATALOGUE of New Zealand's 
renowned Perendale woollens handknitted to or- 
der. Alsc sheepskin car seat covers, lambskin 
moccasirs. spinning wool and knitting yarns. Deal 
direct and save money. Everything unconditionally 
guarantesc. Please write to: TIERNAN WURMS, 
P.O. BOX 9303 WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND. 





WORLD'S LONGEST CROSSWORD PUZZLE... 
the ULTIAATE Challenge! Two continuous ten-foot 
puzzles, «0 five-foot answer sections $4.95 post- 
paid. Scrolicraft, Box 38158A, Urbana, Ohio 
43078 





MISCELLANY 





COLLECTING MILITARY MEDALS? List 50¢. Ver- 
non, Box 387A, Baldwin, N. Y. 11510 





HANG A POET. Fil handprint and frame your favor- 
ite poera. Send 25¢ for illustrated brochure. 
Levitt, 2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New 
York 11229 





VIDEO TAPES 30 minutes, color, Beta or VHS. 
Learn at home. Belly Dancing to Gourmet Cook- 
ing. $39.25 ea. send for Catalogue. Profile, 4121 
Vantage 4ve., Studio City, Ca. 91604. 





Very Literate T-Shirts 


Shaxéspeare, Virginia Woolf. Totkieh. Hemingway, Proust, 
George Sand, Austen, Poe. Dickinson, Thoreau, Nabokov, 
Meiwilie, Twain, Brecht, Kalka, Dostoevsky, Sherlock 
Holmes, Dr. Watson, Prof, Moriarty, Alice in Wonderland, 
Cheshire Cat. Dashiell Hammett, Einstein, E=MC*, 


Van Gogh, F.L. Wright, 





hip: $1.00 per 4 pieces. Catalogue: 50. 


HISTORICAL PRODUCTS 
Cambridge 


Ma. 02238 





KENNEDY BUTTONS, BUMPERSTICKERS—$1 
EACH, BOX 762, 495 ELLIS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
94109 





STOP SNORING using Behavior Modification. Free 
information. Write Crosley Electronics, 6600 Elm 
Creek Dr #152, Austin Texas 78744 





PERSONAL UNSECURED SIGNATURE Loans to 
$50,000. Goctors, Dentists, Executive Employees. 
Minimurr tncome $18,000. Write: National Adver- 
tising 507-AM Fifth Ave. New York 10017 











FREE BROCHURE DESCRIBES 
PLAN FOR REVERSING 
POPULATION GROWTH. 


if you believe that runaway 
population growth must be 
stopped at ail costs, send for 
our free brochure. It de- 
scribes a realistic plan of ac- 
tion for slowing, halting, and 
reversing the frightening in- 
crease in human numbers. 


NEGATIVE POPULATION GROWTH, INC., 
Suite 1042 (F-2) 16 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 





WALKING STICKS, CANES. Free color brochure. 
Marchele, Dept. AG, 1123 Broadway, New York, 
NY 10010. 





INVOLUNTARY RETIREMENT possible? Don't bel- 
lyache. Send for RESISTING EARLY RETIREMENT. 
Terse, 8-page brochure outlines defensive op- 
tions. $3 pius 50¢ postage, handling. Xebec 
House, P.O. Box 1009, Marblehead, Mass. 01945 





THE COLORS AND TEXTURES OF MAINE~——hand- 
woven into exciting fabrics, styled into fashion 
accessories. Send $2.00 for new catalog with gen- 
erous swatches. Linekin Bay Fabrics, 37D Silver 
Street, Portland, ME 04112. 





“| USED TO BE DISGUSTED. NOW I'M JUST 
AMUSED.” silkscreened blue on tan or white or 
black. Hanes t-shirt. $5.95 each. Add just $1 p&t 
to total. S,M,L,XL. Image Designs, 2054AM7 Eas’ 
115th, Cleveland, OH 44106. 


LEARN METRIC! 4 pages of helpful information 
$1.25. C.A.K.E., P.O. Box 1141, Port Angeles, Wé 
98362 

SUMMER FUN OR SUMMER LEARNING? PAR 
ENTS, help your child do both! Booklet explain: 
five educational growth areas, 12 analyzed fur 
activities. $4.00. Dr. Richard Hammes. 2470 King 
ston PL, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 54901. 


ANCESTORS traced world wide by Debrett Ances 
try Research, 87 Parchment Street, Winchester 
England. (Branches in America and Ireland). 





Brew dei-cious Continental Beer naturally and 
save. Free Supply catalogue. Bacchanalia, BOX 
1A, Dartmeuth, MA 02714 





SMILEY SMAD® SEAL subtracts, multiplies, adds, 
divides . . . and makes a smiley math face. In 
bright ccter. 100 seals $2.00. Seals, 5621 Pea- 
body, Long Beach, Calif. 90808. 





GAF COLORSLIDES Worldwide catalog 60¢. World- 
wide’ 7427-A Washburn Ave. So. Minneapolis, 
Minn, 55423 
















GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 
O-F-F-I-C-L-A-L UNITED STATES DIRECTORY. . . 
JEEPS . . . $37.22! . . . 400,000 LISTINGS! 


ia. YOUR IMMEDIATE AREA! . . . $2.00... 
UNITED STATES/GREAT LAKES DEPOSITORY, B- 
“807LQ, MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN. (COPYRIGHT 
1980) 


§-U-R-P-L-U-S 4-E-E-P-S—$19.30!—C-A-R-S— 
$13.50!—-650,000 iTEMS—-GOVERNMENT SUR- 
PLUS—MOST COMPREHENSIVE DIRECTORY 
‘AVAILABLE TELLS HOW, WHERE TO BUY—YOUR 
\REA—-$2—-MONEYBACK GUARANTEE—"GOV- 
RNMENT. INFORMATION SERVICES,” DEPART- 
ENT GM-7, BOX 99249, SAN FRANCISCO, CALI- 








ORNIA 94109. 








INTEGRATE WORK AND FRIENDSHIP with pro- 
gressive social values in six rural communities, 
including Fwin Oaks and East Wind. Cooperative, 
nonvioleat. nonracist. Where women may lead and 
men nurture children. Information send $2.00 
(free if neaded): Federation of Egalitarian Commu- 
nities, Bex 50-AT, Tecumseh, Mo. 65760 





Look years younger! Easy, minute-a-day facial iso- 
metric exercises. instructions $3.50. Barry Associ- 
ates, P.C. Box 751, Media, PA 19063. 





SPEAKERS 11,000 classified one-line jokes, $10. 
Brochure free. Ed Orrin, Box K-303, Pinedale, Cal- 
if. 9365C 





FASHION ACCESSORIES styled from exciting fab- 
rics harsiwoven in Maine. New collection of 
breathtaxiag colors and textures. Send $2.00 for 
catalog with generous swatches. Linekin Bay Fab- 
rics, 37A Silver Street, Portland, Maine 04112. 





Pipe smokers write for great discount prices 
Tabac Shack, P.O. Box 41349, Memphis, Tenn 
38104. 





“ANYONE BUT REAGAN” bumper strips, $1. Bo 
3262 Redwood City, California, 94064 





ACROSTICS—Volume ! of new series: 25 fascina! 
ing wit-testers. Spiral-bound. $3.75 postpaic 
DUR-ACROSTICS, Box 61F, Charlevoix, Michiga 
49720 








Perform a 
death-defying 
act. 

Exercise regularly. 


Give Heart Fund (#) 


American Heart Association 








ni Production overauns of T-shirts printed for 
colleges, athletic teams, resorts, adver- 
< tisers, etc. New top quality, name-brand, 
cotton and polyester in white and colors. 
Package of $ assorted, all different: $10.95 
{add $1.50 postage). Order today direct 
from mill. Prompt shipments. Specify size: 
S-M-L-XL (adult. Send check or money 
order to: 
“BESTWAY AMERICAN MILLS 
P.O. Box 173-& Winchester, MA 01890 
10-day moaey back guarantee 
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Answers 
to the 
June 
Puzzler, 
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“HEAD-HUNTING” 
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Across, 1. S-TALKING 7. LAMA (hidden) 10. SAPLING (anag.) 11. 
R(OG)UE (go rev.) 12. GLUTINO-US (anag. + U.S.) 13. FRIGATE (anag.) 
15. STRAIGHTENED (anag.) 16. THE-BAN 21. R-A-GOUT 22. SCHOOLMAS- 
TER (anag.) 26. M(ANACL)E (anag. in Me.) 27. LOATHSOME (anag.) 28. 
GO-RED 29. I-NTROIT (anag. + 7) 30. STEW (anag.) 31. S(HELL)ING 
Down. 1. START (double def.) 2. TAPIR (anag.) 3. ALLIGA(T)OR (anag. 
+ t) 4. ASSUAGE (anag.) 5. IN-GESTA (stage anag.) 6. AGON (hidden) 
T. GA(O)LER (anag. + 0) 8. G(ARM)ENT 9. S(L)ENDER 14. CON-FUSION 
16. C(HERO)OT 17. HER(BAG)E 18. A(NEM)-ONE (men rev.) 19. LUGSAIL 
(anag.) 20. SOOTHE (anag.) 23. LEVIS (anag.) 24. (0)GRE AT(e) 25. 
DASH (double def.) 


Save THE ATLANTIC 
in a handsome 
library case or binder. 


The ATLANTIC Library Case and Binder are designed to hold a year’s issues. 
Blue simulated leather, durable, embossed in 16K gold, each supplied witha gold transfer to 
print the year. The case measures 244" x 84" x 1144” —the binder measures 34" x 9" x 12%". 
Library Case: Price per case $4.95; 3 for $14 or 6 for $24, postpaid. 
Library Binder: Price per binder $6.50; 3 for $18.75 or 6 for $36, postpaid. 
To: THE ATLANTIC LIBRARY CASES 

8 Arlington Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02116 


Tenclose my check or money order for $___.. Please send me —— Library Cases Binders. 
(Add $1 each outside U.S.A.) 


Name 
Address 
City State Zip 











Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Payment in U.S. funds. Allows 5 weeks for delivery. 

















CIRCLE DANCE 





here are four rings: A (outermost), 
, C, and D (innermost). By placing 
one letter in each space, solvers can 

jake words proceeding clockwise in 
wo of the rings, counterclockwise in 









‘proper sequence for each ring, but 
solvers will have to determine at 

~ which space within a ring the 

+, sequence of words begins and in 
which direction it proceeds. The 
check is provided by eight-letter 
words 1-15, to be entered 
diametrically from right to left. 
Answers include four proper nouns; 
imong the eight-letter words, 6 is a 
ightly unfamiliar form and 12 is 





eceptively. 


ting A 

y- Contents of circles one deciphered 
(10) 

‘Cathy’s sailing boat (5) 

. Circle’s sides issue from shade (6) 
|. Sen. Kennedy has one speech 
idiosyncrasy— monotony (6) 

Seeks aid for said victims (5) 
‘things to avoid eating when 
breaking fast (4) 


ng B 

Vear roller (4) 

nch love American actress (6) 
Disorder in one state (5) 

‘Look for German weapon (6) 
War's ending, but with nobody 
coming home (7) 

. The one source of tea (4) 

g. Situations in stories (4) 








Ring C 
Ape suit scatters Indians (7) 


the other two. Words are clued in the 


incommon. Punctuation may be used 


b. Spot beast eating Mexican food 
from: behind (8) 

c. Tying and beating (6) 

d. Tramp crashing parties (7) 

e. Former Prime Minister crosses 
some Irishmen (4) 

f. Banred off-key tuba (4) 


Ring D 

a. Embrace, having affair in 
aparsment (5) 

. Poem on an ancient theater (5) 

. Shift nail (4) 

Set oat twice to fly (6) 

Expresses love in immoral ways (6) 

After the start, pure speed (5) 

. 150 kave wit (5) 


R mp ep & 


Eight-Letter Words 


1. Cousin Al behaves strangely like a 
hermit 


















































s above are the special instructions for thie month’s puzzle. It is 
to decipher clues. For a complete intreductio 
partment. enclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelo 





ving, write to The 





. Many ground up millet 
. Submits and sits behind master 
. Damaged core needs much 


improvement 


. Scholarly interests would have 


Maine turned into Canadian colony 


. Corrected a sin—this is somewhat 


pious 


. Piece of a plant in stream next to 


fallen tree 


. I'm not sure coasting is wrong 
. Revealing Swiss legend? 
. Bran sack transported to eating 


place (2 words) 


. What’s seen in a graveyard— 


shifting shape around excavation 


. Assert prisoner’s time consumed 
. Roasting lousy player 
. There’s no point keeping hut 


cleaned up in funny farm 


. Bit of rotund place held in by 


college girl wearing a girdle 





Container Corporation of America 


CCA 


i 
Prasetng 





Alfred North Whitehead 
The vitality of thought is in adventure. Ideas won’t keep. 
Something must be done with them. 


Great Ideas: one of a series artist: Agnes Denes 





In either ah ae or r 100 s: 
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is lowest. 


See how Carlton stacks down in tar CO | 
compared with U.S. Gov't. figures for REER 
brands that call themselves low in tar: ET 

























tar nicotire 
mg. ‘cig. _mg./cg. 
Carlton Box (lowest of all brands) 
less than a: 01 0.002 
































_ Carlton Soft Pack 0.1 
Carlton 100’s Box 0.1 
Carlton 100’s Soft Pack less than 6 0.5 
Kent 11 09 
Kent 100's 14 1.0 
Merit 8 06 
Merit 100's 10 0.7 
Vantage 11 0.8 
Vantage 100's 12 09 ° 
Winston Lights 14.41 
Winston Lights 100’s 13 1.0 










Carlton Menthol. 


King & 1008 


The lighter 
menthols. 


Box: Less than 8.01 mg. “tar”, 0.002 mg. nicotine; 100's Box: mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined ay. per cigarette by FTC method. Soft Pack: 1 mg. “tar 04 mg. nicotine, 
Manthol: Less than 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine; 
1409's Soft Pack: Less than § mg. “‘tar’,0.5 mg. nicotine: co 
109's Menthol: 5 mg. “tar”, 0.4 mg. nicotine av. par cigarette, FTC Report Dec. ‘79. 





That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 








LETTER FROM PEKING 
py Ross Teri 





























Marlboro 


LIGHTS 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 









The most complete — 
and most scholarly dictionary 
of the English language” 


—The Christian Science Monitor 


The Compact Edition of the Oxford English Dictionary. 
Yours as an introduction to membership in the BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB*® 









YOURS FOR ONLY 


95 


(PUBLISEER'S LIST PRICE: $125) 


You simp! agree to buy four books 
witten the next 2 years. 








For the prise of an average dictionary, 
you can now treat yourself and your fam- 
ily to the wwrld’s best dictionary of the 
English lenguage. The contents of this 
two-volume dition are identical to those 
of the original thirteen-volume set, priced 
at $495. 


FEATURES 

* Boxed set ao two volumes, 9%” by 134%” 
each. 

-+ All 16,569 p..ges of the 13-volume original 
included in 4134 pages of The Compact 
Edition threagh a photo-reduction process 
which perrrts printing of four pages of 
original cn cne page of compact edition. 

* Paper is 34-pound Special Dictionary 
White. 

* Binding is liarary buckram reinforced and 
gold-starrpe4. 

* Bausch & Lomb magnifying glass 
included in special drawer of slipcase. 2” 
by 3%” lens .cientifically designed to make 
reduced prirt easily readable. 


Book critics ail the OED a “miracle” Join 
the Book-of-t.ae-Month Club and this “mira- 
cle” can be wours now. As a Club member, 
you'll contirwe to enjoy benefits on the best 















and most important books published today. | Book-of-the-Mon th Club, Inc. Facts About Membership A 
T : Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17012 A8-8 ‘ou receive the Bookof-the-Month Club 
Bookstore Quality at Book-Club Savings | Please i s ber of Book-of-the- News® 15 times a year (about every 34%. f 
You conveniently shop at home at consider- BASE SE PON TE ae 2 ee Oh oe e weeks). Each iss fiews a Main 1 
À ; n | Month Club and send me THE COMPACT EDITION OF YEE™S). ue reviews a Man 
able savings. Whether you're adding up | THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Bill me $19.95 in Selection plus scores of Alternates. If 
your remarkable savings on the introduc-! Canada $22.50), plus shipping and handling YOU want the Main Selection do noth- 


ing. It will be shipped to you automati- 
cally. If you want one or more 
Alternate books~or no book at all— 
indicate your decision on the reply 


charges. Í agree to buy 4 books during the next two 
years. A shipping and handling charge is added to 
each shipment. 


tory offer. ov on books you are offered as a 
member, these are always true sav- 
ings...because every Club book is as good | 









as, or better han, those-sold in stores. You | Mr o, always EN and non it y 
3 i i Hinner, Means dongeaedwrgestuas tiers ESA A ChA ATIE 0-41 t ti . Ret orlege: | 
don't settle fcr the altered or inferior editions Mise (Please print plainiy) el Ni a are ed pate vane 
that some bosk clubs send their members; the Main Selection without having had 
Book-Dividends. When you remain a Club į Address... Apt... 10 days to notify us, you may return it ` 
member afte: the trial period, every book | for credit at our expense. Cancellations: 
you buy ea ns Book-Dividend® credits. | E EAE AA EEE IE, E NOIA aE ee Cla ae by 
These entitle you to choose from a wide | after you have purchased 4 additi 
; vanety of sigaificant books at hard-to-believe Sate stot dove ET E EAE (/] eee ener books. 





ngs ofal east 70%... a a i a ne ee en esis si Se e 








Lives Without Choices 


Ayu mother repairs to her room 
and sheds tears of shame afte- rebuf- 
fing her daughter’s plea for help with 
her school homework. 

A housewife is upbraided by her hus- 
band for buying unwanted groceries 
they can ill afford — she has a hard 
time reading the labels on supermarket 
shelves. 

A warehouse worker turns down a 
job promotion without explaration, 
hiding the fact that he’s illiterate. 

In this land of vaunted educztional 
opportunities, more than 23 nillion 
teen-agers and adults can’t read at the 
minimum level needed to get by as pro- 
ductive citizens. Things like prescrip- 
tion instructions, job applicatiors, and 
safety signs are beyond their understand- 
ing. They are functionally illiterate. 

Illiteracy afflicts dropouts and high 
school graduates, young and old, native 
Americans and foreign-born. 

Many are scarred by guilt. They goto 
lengths to hide their handicap, in con- 
stant fear of being found out, devising 
strategems and practicing deceptions to 
avoid exposure. On the job: ‘‘I ‘orgot 
my glasses; Can you read this for me?” 
Inarestaurant: ‘‘Why don’t youorder 
for both of us?” A high school student, 
terrified that she’ll be called on to read 
aloud in class, takes her textbook home 
and has her sister read her the entire 
chapter the class is studying so she can 
memorize every line. 

One in five Americans, age 15 and 
older, lacks the basic skills and 
knowledge to cope with life effectively 
as a citizen, worker, or parent. Some 
13% of 17-year-olds still in school read 
below functional levels. An estimated 
half of the nation’s unemployed young 


Wy 


people between the ages of 16 and 21 
are functionally illiterate. Fifth-grade 
reading material is out of reach for 
between 25% and 50% of prison in- 
mates, depending on the state. 

Traditional definitions of functional 
illiteracy have been pegged to reading 
ability below fifth-grade level. In today’s 
increasingly complex and technological 
society, a more realistic measure of func- 
tional competence is eighth-grade skill. 

The reasons for illiteracy are numer- 
ous. No one cause can be singled out. 
Literacy Volunteers of America, Inc., 
notes that among the illiterate are people 
who didn’t get the individual help they 
needed as school children; had non-read- 
ing parents, unable to provide guidance; 
attended inadequate schools; left school 
to support a family; came to America 
from other countries. 

Literacy Volunteers of America, 
with affiliates in 25 states, is an 
organization whose members tutor 
illiterate people, one on one. It also 
provides training and materials to help 
others set up tutoring programs in 
literacy. (For more information, 
write: Literacy Volunteers, 700 East 
Water Street, Syracuse, New York, 
13210.) 

For the non-readers among us, hurt 
and humiliation and frustration are ever- 
present. Imagine the feelings of a mother 
who struggles in vain to open a bottle 
of medicine for her sick child, unable to 
make out the instructions on the cap 
telling her to press down while turning. 

Illiteracy wastes human potential 
and resources. A life of illiteracy is a 
life without choices. It forecloses oppor- 
tunity. It locks people to the bottom 
rungs of society. 


TECHNOLOGIES. 


Pratt & Whitney Aircrat è Carrier * Otis « Essex + Inmont + Sikorsky 
Hamilton Standard + Mostek « Elliott + Jenn-Air « Norden » Research Center 
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As primary season came to a 
close one last question remained: 
could 300 Carter delegates 
somehow come unstuck? 


t the Republican convention of 1968, 
A the fastest feet on the floor be- 
longed to George Abbott, the Nevada 
party chairman, a lone Rockefeller sup- 
porter in a delegation that was other- 
wise Richard Nixon’s. But Abbott 
yasn't trying to convert Nevadans. At 


for the delegates 


one morent he might be seen huddling 
with delegates near the Hawaiian stan- 
dard. A moment later he was whisper- 
ing something to the Colorado chair- 
man. A few minutes after that he was 
in South Dakota. Wherever Abbott 
went, he was writing numbers on slips 
of paper, passing them around, and 
moving n. If you got close you would 
find the numbers had to do with claimed 
Nixon losses. 

As at every other national convention 
of the pest quarter-century, a majority 
of the delegates had come more or less 
inclined to nominate one man. John 


Sears, who was counting delegates for 
Nixon, knew it was his man. John Dear- 
dourff, who was counting for Nelson 
Rockefeller, and Clifton White, who 
was doing it for Ronald Reagan, also 
knew this. At CBS News, where for the 
first time we had polled a whole con- 
vention, we knew it. 

What no one knew at any given 
moment, however, was how many of 
these delegates might have changed 
their minds. Most were free to do so. 
The great majority, whether elected in 
primaries or at state conventions, had 
no formal commitments, and the rules 
of the party said that, even if they came 
bound by their own state laws, they 
could vote as they pleased. 

Not only were most of Nixon’s dele- 
gates relatively unfettered, but the ma- 
jority was also a narrow one—about 
thirty votes. There were no generally 
accepted counts of most delegations, 
Rumors of switches spread rapidly and 
were hard to refute. 

Nixon's southern delegates were the 
restless ones. The majority had lined up 
with him before Reagan was a candi- 
date. At the last moment he had be- 
come one, George Wallace had just 
announced his independent candidacy. 
Suddenly southern Republicans had to 
be persuaded again to back Nixon. 

Two all-night sessions of the Florida 
delegation, one apparently “locked up” 
when the convention opened, were 
needed to hold the state for Nixon. And, 
until Florida voted: on the ‘actual roll 
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tions were in doubt. If Florida had 
deserted Nixon, as many as a hundred 
delegates elsewhere might have fol- 
owed, and Richard Nixon might never 
have been President. 


A the Democratic convention of 1972, 
George McGovern had a majority 
of the votes shortly before the conven- 
ion opened. The majority wasn’t large, 
however, and 271 of the votes consisted 
of the entire California delegation, 
earned in a winner-take-all primary 
with 44 percent of the vote. 

The party’s delegate selection rules 
had clearly permitted the winner-take- 
all system. The only slight ground for 
isallowing it was that the previous 
onvention, responding to pressure 
mostly from the reform wing of the 
party, had prohibited the “unit rule” at 
the 1972 convention. However, the re- 
formers were now generally backing 
‘McGovern. If it was a form of the unit 
ule that ensured his nomination, so be 
, they were for it. Among the party 
egulars who had fought to save the 
nit rule four years earlier there sud- 
enly arose a passion to abolish it: spe- 
ifically to share California’s votes with 
-the primary losers. 

The vote on this California challenge, 
‘both in the credentials committee and 
_on the floor, depended on how many of 
the challenged California delegates 
would be prohibited from voting on 
heir own seats. Thanks in part to a 
elpful ruling from the chair McGov- 
ern’s nomination was saved. Among 
those who voted to set aside the binding 
ommitment of the California delegates 
‘was a delegate from Georgia, Jimmy 
Carter. 











mhose two conventions are the 
closest things to an upset that has 
appened in a quarter of a century. If 
enator Kennedy this year can come 
ven that close, let alone win, he will 
stonish most people. But both Nixon 
nd McGovern had very narrow mar- 
ins when all the delegates were select- 
ed. Jimmy Carter, on the other hand, 
had a 300-vote surplus when the last 
1980 delegate was chosen. 

<- Nearly all of Nixon’s delegates were 
‘only. loosely committed. They were free 
to- switch even on the first ballot. Over 
half of MeGovern’s delegates could 


call, votes in a half-dozen other delega- 


e moved if they wanted to. In 1980, 





bound. They wate signed statements of | 


support before they were chosen. Most 
were chosen ir primaries the results of 
which are legelly binding. Though the 
laws are not in practiee enforceable, 
delegates in the past have but very 
rarely broken them. And, finally, if all 
else fails, there is Rule 11 H of the par- 
ty’s current delegate selection rules: 


All de:egates . . . shall be bound to 
vote fer the presidential candidate 
whom they were elected to support 
for at least the first convention 
ballot. Delegates who seek to vio- 
late this rule may be replaced at 
any time. 

Needless to say, the same Jimmy 
Carter who eizht years ago voted to 
unshackle more than half of the Cali- 
fornia delegat.on resolutely supports 
this new rule. And reformers, a good 
many of whom back Kennedy, are now 
devising ratiorales for an “open con- 
vention” in which nobody would be 
bound by anything. 

Does it matter? 

It can matter only if more than 300 
Carter celegates at convention time 
want to vote for someone other than 
Carter. No one has yet projected any- 
thing like that aumber. When Kennedy 
on June 3 announced that he still hoped 
to win the nomination, he was hoping 
for some combination of the following: 

1) An extended bad press for Carter 
over his five de*eats in that day’s eight 
primaries and network exit polls show- 
ing that most Democrats planned to 
vote this fall for someone else. 

2) More bad news from the economic 
indicators close to convention time. 

3) Polls folloving the Republican con- 
vention showing Reagan far ahead of 
Carter, wn0—w_ thanyluck—mighteven 
be running third to John Anderson. 

Some embarrassments abroad, if 
that could be arranged, and a scandal in 
the Administrazion would also help. 

If all or most of these things happen, 
those in the Keanedy campaign, as well 
as some who merely don’t want Carter, 
hope tha: 300 or so Carter delegates 
might turn up yearning to be paroled 
from the prison of 11 H. If they do, none 
of the primary laws, party rules, and 
signed pledges of allegiance will neces- 
sarily stop thes2 delegates from voting 
as they please. 

Rule 11 H is not an article of the U.S. 
Constitution. It is not even a rule of the 
convention. Befere it can become one it 
must be adopted by a vote of the con- 
vention. Before the faithless Carter dele- 





tion he will be able to vote >on making 11 H 


a convention rule. If there are enough 
such Carter delegates to block his nomi- 
nation in the absence of the rule, there 
should be enough to block the rule. 


f past conventions are a guide, there 
will be tests of strength on ques- 
tions short of the central one. An 
attractive opportunity could arise if the 
President tried to exercise his right 
under 11 H to replace “delegates who 
seek to violate this rule.” Some people 
around the President believe he can 
replace a Carter delegate who votes, or 
says he plans to vote, against Rule 11 
H—though nothing in the rule itself 
says that a Carter delegate has to vote 
for anything but his nomination. 

If the President did try to replace a 
delegate, the convention could get to a 
vote on a credentials challenge or on a 
simple question of who has the right to 
a seat on the floor. That would call for a 
ruling from the chair and a vote to sus- 
tain or over-ride the ruling. 

Opponents of the President could also 
build up support for the rules challenge 
by a platform fight, most likely over 
anti-inflation programs or nuclear en- 
ergy. To do that would take a change in 
the order of business. Currently the 
rules are voted on before the platform. 
Here again, a vote to change the order 
of business might turn out to be the 
decisive vote of the convention. The 
problem with all such scenarios, of 
course, is the original one—not how to 
release the prisoners of 11 H but how to 
make them unhappy in their bondage. 

However far Carter may have slipped 
in the polls compared with Reagan and 
Anderson, it has been a long time since 
any poll showed Kennedy doing better 
than Carter or even as well. And how- 
ever apprehensive Democrats around 
the country may be about running on a 
ticket headed by Carter, it has been a 
long time since a large number of them 
have suggested that Kennedy would 
make them any more cheerful about 
November. 

There certainly could be some dele- 
gates among Carter’s roughly 2000 who 
would be happy to leave him, given the 
right alternative, a permissive rule, and 
the belief that they had enough compa- 
ny to make a difference rather than 
just a futile gesture. Some of these 
might be in Philadelphia, where an 
organization friendly to Kennedy 
picked both the Carter and the Kenne- 
dy delegates in a few districts, and the 
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Others could turn up in New York, 
where some Carter delegates were cho- 
sen by local leaders whose fidelity 
might conceivably waver. 

The bulk of the delegates, however, 
would have to be drawn away from Car- 
ter by the prospect of someone better. 
jut that person would have to exist and 
ot actively oppose the effort. 

Senator Kennedy is not easy to see as 
i magnet for 300 Carter delegates who 
could have worked for him in the first 
ace. They probably will not switch in 


Neither the sixty-eight-year-old 
nry Jackson, the grumpy Hugh Car- 
_ey, governor of New York, nor the noto- 
-Yriously cautious Pat Moynihan are any 
more likely to serve the purposes of the 
advocates of an “open convention.” The 
one. Democrat who might serve those 
_ purposes, if he so chose, is Walter Mon- 
_dale—whose popularity among both 
ennedy and Carter supporters is con- 
iderable and who might easily be nom- 


with a secret ballot. But the Vice Presi- 
dent se2ms a dubious applicant for the 
role of Jadas at this year’s convention, 
and Ser ator Kennedy himself—looking 
toward 1984—should be the last man to 
support such a move. It is hard to imag- 
ine a mcre effective means of uniting 
the President and the Senator than a 
move tc nominate Mondale. 

Unlike'y as the dumping of Jimmy 
Carter may appear almost a month 
before tne convention, past conventions 
have lost their apparent inevitability in 
even sharter periods of time. All of the 
developments that put Richard Nixon’s 
nominacion in jeopardy took place 
within 2 few weeks of the convention. 
And the California challenge that al- 
most stcoped McGovern did not surface 
until skertly before the convention 
opened. 

If the delegates want to, nothing can 
stop ther from making it an open con- 
vention. But will they want to? 

— MARTIN PLISSNER 











PEKING: Waiting To Be Westernized 
























in the capital city, a traveler can 
ense the yearning of the Chinese 
or the urbanized, technological 
ife that inevitably awaits them. 


was not expecting much from this 
L sixth trip to Peking. I suspected 
at. China was likely to be a duller, 
more quotidian place for a while now 
at the oppressive Mao had gone. Yet 
he scene was interestingly new, and 
Imost poignant in its knife-edge bal- 
nee between hope and despair, be- 
ween timid openness and the solid old 
rtainties of repression. 

Visiting Peking in 1980 is not much 
ifferent from visiting most Asian cap- 
ls. No longer (if you travel alone) 
d you move around with a guardian 
t your elbow. The problem is less to 
reak free than to break in. Is there a 
tel room? Who can tell you your 
-friend’s phone number, since there is no 
king telephone book? How to cleave 
hrough the human sea that engulfs the 
counters in department stores and get 
he attention of a surly, harassed shop 


assistan-: Can you afford U.S. $30 a 
day to ge by car to appointments? 

Peking is no longer a city whose 
grandeu~ takes you by the throat, as 
Paris still is, for the flyovers and end- 
less apartment blocks dilute the impe- 
rial splendors. Parts of Peking are half 
East Berlin and (in the back streets) 
half Jakarta. 

Air travel into and within China has 
improved, thanks to Boeing, and Chi- 
nese cuisine is. standing up well to the 
pressures of modernization, though 
prices are no longer low (U.S. $5 for a 
simple shrimp dish at the expanded, 
undistinguished Peking Hotel). Book- 
stores, the stage, and the media are al- 
most cosmopolitan by past standards. 

Hesitant steps toward the rule of law 
have been taken, but last year’s sen- 
tencing ef the young dissident editor 
Wei Jingsheng to fifteen years in prison 
for a very vague offense has cast a pall 
of anxiety over anti-establishment cir- 
cles. China as a whole is much more 
interested in trying to become efficient 
than in t-ying to become democratic. 

The Russian thrust into Afghanistan 
has vindicated Peking’s gloomy view of 
the worlc. At the same time one senses 
a reduced fervor for aiding the Third 


Wi the drum for its 


~erusades. Americans are extremely. 


popular. In 1964, when I first came 
here, and when all the Westerners in’ 
Peking could have fitted comfortably 
on a tennis court, the Australian or 
Canadian traveler did best if he ob- 
scured his identity as a Westerner and 
pretended he was an East European. 
Now Albanians and Hungarians pre- 
tend they are Americans in order to get 
that scarce taxi or that overdue restau- 
rant check. 

There is a commercial spirit in the 
air. Chinese talk about economics as 
relentlessly as Indians talk about poli- 
tics, though the informed among them 
are cautious in estimating how fast the 
economy is going to develop. 

Foreign businessmen fill the hotel 
lobbies and pre-empt the taxis; a few 
have offices here, and some of their 
products are advertised on Chinese bill- 
boards and TV screens. So much has 
economics taken over from politics that 
the Chinese state insurance corporation 
will insure foreign companies under- 
taking joint ventures in China against 
the danger of political upheaval in Chi- 
na! 

“Everything Starts from Me” is the 
title of an astonishing piece of Horatio 
Alger-like philosophy in People’s Daily. 
Beyond what the government does, be- 
yond the influence of the structures of 
society, only if each person takes re- 
sponsibility for his own fate will the 
Chinese nation succeed in its program. 
of “four modernizations.” People are 
being encouraged, by a government 
bent seriously on economic develop- 
ment, to work harder and to reach for 
better material rewards. Time will tell 
if this new ambitiousness will erode the 
stoicism and collective order of China. 


honing for a taxi after an evening in: 

the home of foreigners who speak 
Chinese like natives, I remark to my 
hostess on how strange it is that the 
taxi office asks one’s nationality as well 
as one’s destination. 

“It’s because they won’t come for a 
Chinese,” she says with a bitter laugh. 
“Do you realize how nasty Chinese can 
be among themselves?” They push and 
shove at bus stops, grunt at each other 
during commercial transactions, and 
are capable of walking by a person in 
the street who is in extreme distress. 

Chinese urban dwellers know more of 
the West than they used to and this 
makes them more humble. I sat down to 
drink tea in a drab cafeteria with a 







young man who has studied in the 
West. He would rot enter a hotel, 
because he resented haying to explain 
. his business to the plainclothes guard 
who hovers by tne door. For him China 
cis the place where ke lives, not a mor- 
cally or culturally superior entity. We 
talked. of musie and books and sex. I 
was confronting not exotic China but 
universal themes. I felt the pain, famil- 
jar to Westerm travelers in Asia, but 
ntil recently seldom experienced in 
lina, of being put cn the spot by some- 
one who would like to be where I am 
-and to have what I have. “Can you help 
“me come to the United States?” 

‘In a French tesson on the radio the 
“sample sentences were a shock. Instead 
of “Gloire au Président Mao”—which 
one saw on the blackboards of Chinese 
lassrooms a decade ago—there were 
_ descriptions of French life and achieve- 
“ments, and uncharacteristically modest 
statements such as “China was not the 
first country to put a satellite into 
“space.” 

Twas dining with a foreign couple at 
-Omei, a simple neighborhood restau- 
rant with the decor of a public toilet, 
here U.S. $1.50 buys an excellent Si- 
uanese meal, weak draught beer is 
ved in jugs, che bill is paid when the 
vaitress brings the dishes, and patrons 
put at any part of a table large or 
mall that has enough vacant chairs for 
them. As we huddled over our spicy 
dishes a fight developed at the far end 
of the room. Neither the brawlers nor 
the restaurant staff made any effort to 
save face in the presence of foreigners. 
At the climax of the argument one man 
- was fiercely shoved down a flight of 
concrete stairs. Few diners looked up 

from their steaming plates. 

So there is a fight? Who cares? And 
why shouldn't the naive foreigners 
glimpse the dirty side of Chinese soci- 
ety? 



























pee prospects for unscheduled 
contacts vetween foreigners and 
Chinese make Peking a more pleasant 
place to visit than during most of the 
1970s. Students come up to a visitor in a 
park to chat and practice at English 
(the preferred foreign language) or 
some other tongue. An acquaintance 
may be direetiy phoned (at his office; 
= few people kawe heme phones) without 
< -going through any institutional chan- 
nel, and a meeting in either his home or 
your hotel room may result. 
< Since I was staying not at a hotel but 
the how. use. cf am absent foreign am- 








bassador, I thought I would be at a dis- 
advantage in receiving visitors. Yet it 
was not always so. A senior intellectual, 
who spent ten years in prison during 
the political hoopla of the late Mao 
period, accepted my invitation to dine, 
and walked smiling into the embassy 
residence for a long evening of conver- 
sation. 

On the other hand, there are limits to 
unscheduled contacts, and they became 
sharper at the end of 1979. 

As I came out of the British Embassy 
gate after a talk with the ambassador, I 
was questioned by a young Chinese 
woman dressed unusually in a red coat 
and a veil. “Are you an Englishman?” 
Soon she asked me in quiet, earnest 
Chinese to introduce her to the British 
ambassador. 

Expecting an intense conversation, 
and conscious of two Chinese Army 
guards observing the téte-a-téte from 
their boxes twenty feet away, I drew 
the woman along the sidewalk a few 
paces and asked her as casually as I 
could to explain her request. “I am in 
love with an Englishman,” she an- 
nounced as she pulled from her purse a 
postal receipt with his name and ad- 
dress in London. “I want to go to 
England to marry him.” 

The soldiers were out of their boxes 
and edging nearer. One of them, enor- 
mous in his padded coat, tried to look at 
the postal receipt in the woman’s hand, 
I regretted that I had not straight away 
given the woman a phone number and 
told her to contact me later in the day. 

“I want to speak to the British am- 
bassador so he can get me to London.” 

“Go away,” one of the guards said to 
the woman, who kept talking about her 
dilemma. 

“Get into your car,” 
more politely, to me. 

It was too late. With a hand on my 
shoulder the guard told me again to get 
into my taxi, and this time it was not a 
request but an instruction. “I’m sorry,” 
I said lamely to the taut-faced woman 
as I shook her hand and climbed miser- 
ably into the Corona. If she was sincere, 
one’s throat catches at her plight. 

The driving force of the government, 
Vice Premier Deng Xiaoping, said re- 
cently to a closed Communist party 
meeting: “There are still counter-revo- 
lutionaries carrying out underground 
links with foreign forces.” Is an unsche- 
duled conversation an underground 
link? Is a visiting American author a 
foreign force? One cannot be sure. 

As for “counter-revolutionaries,” the 


the soldier said, 






slipperiness of the term became cle 

during a talk with a senior judge at the 
Peking High Court. A counter-revolu 
tionary thought is a person’s own busi 
ness, and no concern of the law, he said 
but a counter-revolutionary “publi 
statement” is tantamount to a counter- 
revolutionary “deed.” So much for free 
speech. : 






























Ne said a sign in English 

at the exhibition hall of the 
Palace of Nationalities. A Japanese di 
lomat, formerly my student at Ha 
vard, had phoned that morning to as 
what I was doing “after 10 P.M. tonigh 
I tried not to appear overeager; there 
nothing te do in Peking after 10 
Rather, there used to be nothing. 

We paid ten yuan each (an appalling 
price; almost the weekly pay of mo: 
Chinese workers) and found oursely 
in a disco club with hi-fi-equipment of 
world standard, two dance floors 
which Chinese and non-Chinese were 
doing timid fox-trots as well as ordi- 
nary New York disco steps, billia: 
tables, bowling, bar and snack servi 
rooms for Mah-Jongg and chess, a ri 
range, and an atmosphere that we boi 
found odd. 

The closing hour (2 A.M.) itself 
cated a vast concession to non-Chii 
ways. The staff were fanatical int 
to please. A beaming attendant in 
white jacket coaxed me to try the rifle 
range, which I did until I became appre- 
hensive about an Arab who didn’t know 
where to point his gun. 

Looking at her smart green jack 
and evening shoes, I thought the gi 
beside me was from Hong Kong. No, sh 
was from Peking and worked as a 
translator of Chinese into German: She 
had little dancing experience, but—a 
under a spell requiring her to do all 
things necessary to make the foreigner 
happy—she agreed to dance. She. wa 
nervous, as indeed was I, for I’d ne 
danced before with a citizen of the Peo 
ple’s Republic of China. 

She said my Chinese was “beautif 
which isn’t true, though it is bette 
than my German and her English, nei- 
ther of which exists. She would not tell _ 
me what her father does. This is most 
unusual in China; it suggests that he i 
a man of some rank, which in turn coulc 
explain where she got the ten yuan te 
enter the club. a 

Ms. Sun introduced me to friends—a 
journalist from China Reconstructs, a 
photographer, a shop assistant. whos 
girlfriend is a sister of the journalist- 




































































































PEKING 


and the pattern became clear. These 
were a privileged fringe of Peking soci- 
ety (or, as in the case of the shop assis- 
tant, offspring of the privileged) who 
were enjoying fashionable activities 
but also performing the function of 
making Peking seem to the foreigner a 
bit less like an eastern Siberian town 
than it used to. 

The Japanese diplomat came back 
from the billiard room, murmuring, 
“Isn’t the atmosphere weird?” The 
whole place reeked of hidden links 
(guan xi in Chinese), he felt. All quite 
alien to the straightforward, routin- 
_ ized, uncorrupt world of Japan. 

This seemed too gloomy, and I won- 
dered if he simply found the girls disap- 
pointing. To me the weirdness of the 
place lay in its style. Oil and water were 
trying to blend. We seemed to be at a 
gathering of gently lapsing Methodists: 
awkward, inexperienced, but deter- 





“Always Be Ready” 


emancipation. 


si an old friend who now edits the 

increasingly lively weekly Peking 
Review, “See the plays if you want to 
know wkat’s going on in China.” She 
was righ-. 

Fatalism is one of the unaccustomed 
themes that are dominant in the dra- 
mas. Hardship wears down good en- 
deavor; a mother and daughter struggle 
through the night and just fail to reach 
their destination as the heavens ex- 
plode in a terrible storm; a great love is 
terminated by a sudden death. Popping 
up often is the phrase “the necessary 
conditions don’t exist,” in reference to 
both personal and national aspira- 
tions. 

Producers apparently feel they have 
the freedom to highlight lines and situ- 
ations that reflect widely held though 
heterodox points of view. In a Peking 
opera set in ancient China, a roll of 
drums projects to the audience a pas- 





mined tc set their feet on the path of sionate statement by the heroine: “Peo- 





ple’s livelihood [ren sheng] is even more 
precious than fighting a war.” 

“I am already thirty years old,” cries 
a woman who has repeatedly been told 
to be patient and wait her turn for 
things. In official China’s view, one 
should expect very little before the age 
of thirty, but the urge is growing to live 
and love and consume and achieve at a 
much younger age. 

In yet another play a woman is look- 
ing at a portrait of her dead husband. 
His face comes to life and his voice is 
heard addressing a group: “I am not 
able to agree. . .” The voice fades. The 
man was no doubt stifled or destroyed 
for objecting to one of Mao’s hare- 
brained schemes. 

The TV (evenings only) and radio 
programs have become so interesting 
that I was tempted to miss engage- 
ments and tune in. The new spirit first 
struck me when I came across a writer 
who had a script rejected as a “poison- 
ous weed” by the movie corporation and 
then walked across the street to the 
Peking TV corporation, which snapped 
it up. 

There is a passion for the tube. A 
neighborhood in the western city that I 
always visit possessed hardly a set in 
1971. Fifteen percent of the homes had 
one in 1978. Eighty percent do now. 
Scandalized, but also impressed, a 
young Chinese told me that a friend of 
his father’s had scraped up U.S. $1200 
(his yearly salary) to buy a superior 
imported color set. Just before the 
press conference of a visiting states- 
man in the Nationalities Hotel, it was 
hard to get a beer or even a response 
from the hotel staff, though the states- 
man was on his way from the Great 
Hall of the People, because they were 
all glued to a TV set watching a play 
about bureaucrats who proved stupid 
and self-indulgent at every turn. 

Here is a catalogue of a day’s radio 
and TV when I did stay indoors, to wait 
for a precious phone call: 

A documentary about Taiwan that 
could not have been more upbeat if the 
Taipei government had produced it 
(which it may have done). Several news 
bulletins devoted entirely to the inter- 
national scene. Readings from the po- 
ems of the great Tang dynasty poet Li 
Bo, with painstaking commentary 
(since most Chinese don’t know classi- 
cal Chinese). A report from a commune 
in Hunan province that had apparently 
done well in looking after its farm 
equipment, thus saving money. A short 





i ; upassart's rendered ‘into 
syrupy Chinese. War memoirs of dead 
- Chinese leacers—Chen Yi, the foreign 
minister; Liu Bocheng, a military 
hero—who rar afoul of Mao. A short 
and rosy film aəcut the world of Ameri- 
ean lowbrow ertertainment, with stress 
on mechanizal gadgetry and Disney- 
‘land-type razze-dazzle. A play about 
the life of Zhos Enlai, almost religious 
in its devotior, with a recurring line 
tered. by 4 caerubic voice in an echo 
chamber: “Premier Zhou, where are you 
Cpe 




















tthe Arerwan embassy residence I 
sat with Sharon Woodcock, wife 
of the ambassador, listening over short- 
wave from lowa to a debate among the 
Republican presidential candidates. 
“Let's be strong,” all of them urged, 
each speaker pucting a bit more drama 
into the word “strong” than the one 
before him. Eeligion seemed a close 
nner-up to s¢pwength as the dominant 
eme of the exchanges that crackled 
- from the radic. 
~The previou. evening Defense Secre- 
iy Harold Brown had arrived, in the 
rst concrete effort by the United 
tes and the:-Feople’s Republic of Chi- 
to add tc the strength of both 
ations with practical steps of military 

































Leonard Woedcock walked in and 
asked what I tacught the Russians were 
` up to. “Unlike as, they go ahead and put 
one foot in froat of the other,” I replied. 
“We agonize about the use of our 
strength. The Chinese don’t yet have 
much strengtk io use or agonize about. 
The Russians, «ith their plodding sense 
of how to aecr«t2 power, and their arro- 
gance, seem tc have the initiative.” 
Over the nezt few days Brown talked 
_ with the Chirese leaders and became 
excited by tae new possibilities in 
oa Sino-Ameriezn relations. In the 
- Friendship Szcp on the Boulevard of 
-« Eternal Peace I ran inte two of his par- 
ty. They exuded that mixture of languor 
and self-impertance that marks the 
traveling middle-level government offi- 
cial. “Wher. I «ame kere with Brzezinski 
in the spring of 1978,” said one as the 
other looked at furs. “I certainly did not 
expect that the secretary of defense 
would be in Peking within eighteen 
months.” 
Yes, but. car ane will America and 
-China do any hing together? 
The relatibaship is quite warm. 
-There islitilete make it otherwise: Tai- 
wan is donge nicely, and Peking and 




















Washington find themselves holding ; 


similar views on almost every world 
issue except those of the Middle East. 
The stage of clearing the decks seems to 
be over, but what comes next? 

While we ought not to expect the U.S. 
and China to carry out actions suitable 
to alliance partners, a certain political 
weight should be generated by the en- 
tente in order for it to endure. So far it 
has been discouraging that the two 
countries, each with strong cards to 
play in the Indochina area, have not 
been able to coordinate policy so as to 
reduce Soviet influence. Are military 
lessons the only ones that can be 
taught? Must Laos be written off to the 
Soviet bloc? Is it really beyond 
Sino-American capacity to offer Hanoi 
an attractive alternative to full-scale 
dependence on Moscow? 

As for Afghanistan, all the hot words 
out of Peking and Washington came too 
late to affect Moscow’s grip on Kabul. 

I felt, after speaking with a high Chi- 
nese official involved in the Brown 
talks, that U.S.-China actions to count- 
er Russia have yet to take firm shape. 
Yes, the week brought a fresh step 
ahead as compared with the visit of 
Vice President Mondale five months 
before, in that the discussion of mutual 
interests was more programmatic. But 
the Chinese official had some griev- 
ances against the United States which 
suggested that Sino- American coopera- 
tion may not be smooth. 

—“In America, way of life is every- 
thing; people don’t care much about 
international affairs.” 

—‘“For American officials, time ex- 
ists in four-year slabs.” 

—“‘Americans are very materially 
minded in assessing power. They think 
that with all their weapons they have 
power, and China, with nothing but its 
population, must be weak. They look 
down on us.” 

—“America is a bundle of vested 
interests—look at the involvement with 
Taiwan—which makes it hard for the 
American ruling class to think strategi- 
cally.” 

—“Washington raises many difficul- 
ties about taking any action. It is 
frightened that if Pakistan is aided, 
India will react badly. It is still mired in 
fear of provoking the Russians.” 

These add up to a formidable list of 
doubts on the Chinese side as to wheth- 
er the United States and China can do 
more than implement cultural ex- 
changes and analyze a crumbling world 
in similar ways. 





“Many of our friends these days ac- 
cuse us of being pro-American,” the 
official said with an enigmatic smile. 
He let the remark hang in the air with- 
out a follow-up. I asked if China and the 
US. are in fact becoming allies. “A mil- 
itary alliance would be premature,” he 
replied. 

(Indeed, although some Western 
journalists quoted Deng as speaking of 
a U.S.-China “alliance,” the word crept 
in only as a mistranslation of his Chi- 
nese term, which was the familiar lian 
he [“unity”], not lian mang [“alli- 
ance”’].) 

The U.S. official in the Friendship 
Shop pointed out correctly that Ame 
can and Chinese support for Thailand is 
a “success story,” so far, in the 
Sino-American effort to “perform par- 
allel actions.” But the world will have 
to wait (even now that the Chinese 
defense chief, Geng Biao, has returned 
Brown’s visit by coming to Washington, 
bringing fresh steps in the transfer of 
U.S. military equipment to China) to 
find out if Peking and Washington wi 
really be able to deter Moscow—as di 
tinct from Hanoi—from giving in to i 
next expansionist temptation. 

“They’re congenital hawks,” a 
shrewd Asian diplomat said of the Chi- 
nese, “within the context of a given 
analysis of the world—until they make 
a fresh analysis, on the basis of which 
they remain hawks but in another di- 































































are hawks in a way that is decidedly 
favorable to U.S. interests. Yet can the 
two nations understand each other wel 
enough to harness their wills and keep 
Moscow leashed? 




















hina is trying to modernize, but the 
Chinese people haven’t noticed 
much result yet. For the man in the 
street life is tiring, austere, and o 
long wrestling match with the coils of | 
bureaucracy. Yet this year I glimpsed 
for the first time a modernized urban 
China in the making. I looked out. one 
evening at dusk over the eastern sector 
of Peking from the top-floor apartment 
of an Australian journalist. If I half 
closed my eyes, I could have been in a. 
part of Tokyo twenty years ago. The 
assertive slabs of office and apartment 
blocks reduced the Oriental roofs tò — 
punctuation marks. The traffic droned 
and beamed its way unceasingly 
through the haze. The Chinese’ id 
graphs visible in large formations here | 
and there seemed to have come to 
accommodation with the trophies of 
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A unique collection of 








This limited edition collection 
is available by subscription only. 


The advance subscription deadline 
is August 31, 1980. 


inely crafted miniature tankards have 
a fascination all their own. And they 
have been admired and collected for 
centuries throughout the world. 


- Especially prized by collectors are those tank- 
ards officially issued by leading breweries — 
“richly embellished with the proud emblems 
that have come to signify preeminence in the 
brewmaster’s art. 

. Franklin Porcelain has had the privilege of 
““ereating, for the world’s great brewing houses, 
“a number of privately issued miniature tank- 

ards. These individual tankards are produced 
+a presentation pieces expressly for the use of 
‘the issuing brewery. As such, each reflects a 
istandard of quality and intricacy of design not 
often found in miniatures of this kind. 

-= Only avery small number of these handsome 
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finely crafted miniature tankards, bearing 
the official emblems of the world’s most celebrated breweries. 


earthenware tankards are ever produced for 
any one brewery. And—given the private 
nature of their issue—they are extremely diffi- 
cult to come by. 

But now. Franklin Porcelain—with the per- 
mission of the individual brewing houses — has 
assembled a collection of these unique minia- 
ture tankerds from the world’s great breweries. 
And we are able to offer the complete collec- 
tion —exclusively by direct subscription—on 
a limited basis. 


Collector's tankards 
from around the world 


The collection will consist of 35 tankards from 
as many leading breweries. In every case, the 
overall shape of the tankard will be an original 
design created exclusively for this important 
issue. And each tankard will bear the official 
emblem that symolizes the brewery issuing it. 
For exampie: 

The white bull elephant of Denmark’s Carls- 
berg beer The key and crest of Germany's 
Beck’s lager. Montezuma, the Sun King, on 
Mexico's Dos Equis ale. The trish harp of Guin- 



















ness stout. The stately coat of arms for Spaii 
Aguila beer. The distinctive red triangle—t 
world’s oldest registered trademark—on En 
land’s Bass ale. And other unique embler 
from breweries in every quarter of tl 
globe . . . Sapporo of Japan, San Miguel of t 
Philippines, Leopard of New Zealand, Ri 
Stripe of Jamaica. 

The complete collection of 35 brewe 
tankards— varying in shape, in color and 
design—will be totally fascinating. 
country-by-country tour of the world’s gre 
breweries. And, indeed, that would be tl 
only way that an individual—-who had be 
the time and the resources-—could ever ho 
to assemble such a collection of specially cra 
ed brewery tankards. 


Totally authentic... 
finely crafted in every detail 


The tankards will be meticulously crafted 
traditional earthenware, under the supervisi 
of Franklin Porcelain’s affiliate in Japan—ea 
to the exacting specifications of the issui 
brewery. The colors and emblems appearing 





each tankard wil be vwid and true—carefully 
authenticated bw t2 officials of that brewery. 
The decorative bordes and handle flourishes 
will be individuallyapplied by hand. Even the 
capacity of eack taakard has been established 
to approximate the size of a brewmaster’s tast- 
ing mug—a purpowe to which these tankards 
are particularly sured 

Each tankard, mereever, will be accompan- 
ied by a specially written commentary pro- 
viding the history. and background of the 
brewery. These commentaries will contribute 
very significantly te the enjoyment of the col- 
lection. For they wal also include information 
wen the art of oreviag. Quotations by the 
amous — and near amous — in praise of a par- 
ticular brew. And stories of fact and fancy asso- 
ciated with the brewing houses represented in 
the collection. 






Complete with display rack 


A solid hardwood display rack has been spe- 
cially designed to accemmodate all 35 brewery 
tankards, its handsome proportions and richly 
grained finish are im tae spirit of the collection 





itself: bold, substantial and masculine. And 
each subscriber will receive the display rack 
as part of the collection. 

As a subscriber, you will receive your collec- 
tion at the rate of one tankard per month— and 
payment will be on the same, convenient 
monthly basis. 


Issued in 
Strictly limited edition 
The Official Tankards of the World’s Great 
Breweries will be issued in just one edition 
... only by direct subscription . . . and only for 
a limited period of time. There is a further limit 
of just one collection per person. 

To subscribe, please mail the attached sub- 
scription application by the advance deadline 
of August 31, 1980. Under agreement with the 
issuing breweries, the collection will be with- 
drawn at the end of 1980, and the edition will 
be permanently and irrevocably closed. 

Remember that your application must be 
sent directly to Franklin Porcelain, Franklin 
Center, Pennsylvania 19091 —and should be 
postmarked no later than August 31st. 


Brewery tankards above shown smaller than 314" actual size. 
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Each subscriber will receive a solid hardwood wali rack, 
specially designed to hold afl 35 miniature tankards for 
display and easy access. 



























































Perhaps it is one sign of moderniza- 
tion that little corruptions are creeping 
in. There is still no tipping, but a whiff 
of commercialism hovers over some re- 
lationships. En route to Peking, I spent 
an afternoon in Canton, hiring a taxi to 
tour that genial dump of a city. At the 
end, as we reached White Cloud airport, 
the polite young driver enquired, “Are 
you going to pay in Chinese currency?” 
I had never heard such a question in 
China. The driver knew I had just come 
from Hong Kong and would have pre- 
ferred Hong Kong dollars (and paid a 
premium for them). 

cA Peking teacher, with whom I was 
walking past the shops of Wang Fu 
Jing, suddenly looked down at the cas- 
sette recorder in my hand. “Wrap your 
hat around it, please.” I did so. More 
relaxed, he explained: “You see, people 
here greatly desire electronic items. 
Someone might think I was going to 
buy the recorder from you, or even give 
you secrets in exchange for it.” 

>A young man, met by chance, went 
shopping with his newfound foreign 
riend and evinced a great interest in 
antiques. His family, it turned out, has 
a literary background and he knows a 
ot about pottery and scrolls and in- 
scriptions. “What about a commercial 
cooperation between us,” he suggested 
at the end of the day. “We buy some 
items here that I know are fine, and are 
good value; you sell them in Hong Kong 
ata higher price, and use part of the 
profit to get me a cassette recorder and 
a stereo.” (He was naive about customs 
regulations.) 

China will modernize—with or with- 
out American cooperation— but it won’t 
happen fast. There may be a growing 
ap. between urban China and village 
China. Certainly there will be a gap 
é tween China’s weight as a nation (it’s 
already the sixth biggest economy in 
e world) and the austere standard of 
ring of each Chinese (per capita GNP 
can’t possibly go beyond U.S. $1000 by 
he year 2000, by which time nearly all 
of Asia will have sailed well above that 








Peking airport is new and bare, its 
terminal a quantum jump from any- 
thing China has had previously. Moving 
belts, carpeted tunnels to the planes, 
The Merry Widow piped in, no photo of 
ao.or.any other politician, stylish 
urals with a few nudes. 

Customs has become simpler—‘“Fill 
i Tough amount, ” said a grinning 





ey form—but most of the airport si 
seem to have just come from a farm: 
they are friendly, ultimately conscien- 
tious, but so incompetent as to be amus- 
ing. With two suitcases I struggled up 
to a counter marked “Check Baggage 
Here” at which eight young officials 
stood smiling with arms folded. “Oh no, 
we don’t check baggage.” I pointed to 
the sign in Chinese at the counter. They 
all looked at it and giggled. 

A girl at the post office charged me 
the wrong amount for sending a parcel 
to Boston, only to run after me and ask 
me for three more yuan ten minutes 
later, when I had disposed of all my 
Chinese currency. At the bank, three 
attendanzs devoted themselves ponder- 
ously to my simple transaction, which 
one person could have polished off in 
thirty seconds. When an interruption 
came, in the form of another customer 
with a query, all three abandoned me, 
turning Eke a three-headed robot to 








entertain he query, 
my plane began to close. 

On the Swissair DC8, bound nonstop 
for Bombay, it was delightful to come 
upon nicely groomed hostesses, Europe- 
an newspapers, politesse. But why were 
we not taking off? Five soldiers of the 
Chinese Army, like schoolboys on a pic- 
nic, were parading up and down the 
aisle. They didn’t seem to have any role, 
except to count the passengers and do 
other things which the Swiss staff had 
finished doing fifteen minutes before. 
“Still two more, I think,” said a rosy- 
cheeked one, his tone more naive than 
self-important, as an elegant hostess 
rolled her eyes to heaven. The peasants 
of the Chinese Army were fascinated 
with the technology and the well-heeled 
travelers and the trappings of interna- 
tional communication. Modernization? 
If it means doing what the West does, 
as many Chinese seem to think it does, 
China has a hell of a way to go. 

—Ross TERRILL 





NICARAGUA: After the Revolution 





The proud and victorious 
Sandinistas govern a ravaged 
country, and they look nervously 
over their shoulders for signs of 
counter-revolution. 


he journey overland from Guate- 

mala City to Managua takes two 
full days ky bus. After passing through 
three Central American republics and 
an equal number of border crossings, 
the highway finally reaches Nicaragua 
at a place called La Guasule. Here pas- 
sengers long since numbed by the tedi- 
um and the heat slowly become alert, 
looking around anxiously for some sign 
of the reception that awaits them. The 
only thing in view is the border station 
itself, a huge, undistinguished building 
shaped lixe an airplane hangar. Its 
walls are spray-painted with political 
slogans, the largest of which reads, 
“Welcome to Nicaragua—Free Territo- 
ry of Central America.” 

Two guards stand duty outside, both 
wearing b.ack berets and green fatigue 
pants stuffed into combat boots. One 
carries a three-foot-long riot stick, the 





other an American-made submachine 
gun. Neither looks more than sixteen 
years old. What is most striking about 
these two soldiers, however, is not their 
age but their look of grim determina- 
tion. This is the face of the revolution in 
Nicaragua today: startlingly young, and 
deadly serious. 

In July 1979, in what may truly be 
termed a popular revolution, Nicara- 
guans finally overthrew the forty-five- 
year dictatorship of the Somoza family. 
The Sandinista National Liberation 
Front (FSLN) found its greatest sup- 
port among the country’s youth and its 
urban poor. The insurrection was resis- 
ted to the end by Somoza’s National 
Guard, a praetorian force whose disre- 
gard for civilian life increased as defeat _ 
became inevitable. Now that the eupho- 
ria of victory has subsided somewhat, 
the Sandinistas have turned to the seri- 
ous work of rebuilding the country. 

The job is being carried out, in large 
part, by young people like the two bor- 
der guards. These are the “compas,” the 
companeros of the Sandinista People’s 
Army (EPS). They can be seen every- 
where, directing traffic, guarding pub- 
lic buildings, patrolling the cities in 
open jeeps; and always with that same 
intent, impassive stare. Not all of them 
are veterans; some are classified as mil- 








“icianos, militis men and women who 


have recently joined the huge force 
which mai s public order. Many of 
the female “cempas” relieve the olive- 
drab of thetr eniforms with such non- 
military accessories as high-heeled 
boots, jewelry.or disco bags. The effect 
is incongruous, but it takes nothing 
away from ther seriousness. 

The citrus erchards and coffee plan- 
tations that ipe-the road from the bor- 
der to Managea give an impression of 
tremendous. natural wealth. Much of 
o- Niearagua’s 56,000 square miles is de- 

voted to farmng and cattle ranching; 

cuntil the civil war, it always produced 
enough to feee its 2.5 million inhabit- 
= ants—a very small population for a 

- nation the size of New York State. But 
amidst all this abundance are signs of 
< the damage tae country has suffered. 
Here and there a bombed-out house 

oo appears in tke countryside, and the 
road is pitted with holes made by ma- 
 -chine-gun fire. 






















icaragua had hardly recovered 
from a tremendous natural dis- 
aster when it was engulfed in a bloody 
- givil war. The 2arthquake of 1972 killed 
10,000 people and destroyed millions of 
dollars’ werth of property. The war 
took an estimated 35,000 lives, did $1.2 
billion in property damage, and left 
“many thousarcls wounded or homeless. 
The fighting took its major toll in the 
urban ghettos. where resistance to the 
National Guard was the greatest. 
The combined effects of this natural 
and man-mads destruction are nowhere 
more evident “han in the capital. Mana- 












gua’s former jowntown is now a huge 


urban wastelend, created by the earth- 
quake. The remains of toppled build- 
ings were cleared away, but nothing 
was built in their place. The rationale 
was that these areas lie along a geologi- 
cal fault and are likely to be hit by 
future eartheuakes. (It is also true, 
however, that much of the earthquake 
relief money #ontributed by the United 
States and international agencies was 
pocketed by 3omoza and members of 
“the Clan.”) 

The Somoza government directed its 
reconstructioa efforts at several areas 
on the perimeter of Managua, outside 
the old city. "his curious experiment in 
urban redevelopment has turned Mana- 
gua into ex archipelago of neighbor- 
hoods and. commercial districts, sepa- 
rated from eae another by wastelands 
and conneste=:] by a system of intra- 
rban highways. Even before the war, 













































the city’s public transportation was 
miserable; new, practically the only 
way to get around is by taxi. The driv- 
ers race about with a kind of death- 
wish recklessness. Many of the cabs are 
perforated with bullet holes. 

Much of Managua bears similar evi- 
dence of conflict: bullet holes or craters 
left by cannon shells. A drive through 
the city’s neighborhoods is an object 
lesson in recent history. One need only 
see the destruction in slum areas, and 
the comparatively unscathed condition 
of the affluent districts, to realize that 
this was indeed a revolution of the poor. 
In a number cf places, people manage to 
live in the ruins of their former homes, 
where often enly the walls remain. 

Everyone has horror stories to tell 
about the atrocities committed by 
members of the National Guard, an 
illustrated catalogue of which would 
rival Goya's Disasters of the War. No 
one was immune to their arbitrary bru- 
tality. In many towns, they killed ev- 
eryone old enough—or young enough— 
to carry a gun. These outrages, far from 
instilling terror, only served to unify 
opposition against the regime. The 
“Guardians of the Dynasty” are gone 
now, but their legacy remains: a life- 


time of nightmares for some, and a 
landscape of destruction fer all. 


bo there is destruction, and _ 
everywhere there is hope. Faith in — 
the new government ranges from out- 
right enthusiasm among the poor to” 
cautious optimism in the middle and 
upper classes. The unifying sentiment’ 
is a tremendous joy that Somoza and” 
the Guard are finally gone. 
In downtown Managua, a few blocks 
from the National Palace, a construe-~ © 
tion crew is hard at work making a park 
out of one of the many vacant blocks. A.. 
man standing nearby nods his approval: 
of the work. “You see, they’ve already’. 
started to rebuild things around here: | 
It'll be beautiful when they finish it, the 
new Nicaragua.” g 
During the revolution, the Sandinista’ 
government-in-exile was established in | 
Costa Rica. Its membership, which 
ranged frem Marxist revolutionaries t 
moderates to conservative busines: 
men, reflected the political pluralism. . 
which would characterize the new re- 
gime. After Somoza fled, a five-member 
junta assumed power. It is assisted bya | 
cabinet that includes several Catholic 
priests and the man who early emerged 
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NICARAGUA 


as the revolution’s most charismatic 
figure: Tomas Borge, minister of the 
interior and a founding member of the 
FSLN. The junta is also advised by the 
‘Council of State, an interim legislative 
body composed of representatives from 
various political, religious, and labor 
organizations. 

The FSLN, which provided military 
leadership and political organization 
for the revolution, still exists as an 
entity apart from the government. 
Members of its nine-man national di- 
rectorate also hold top positions within 
“the government, and control of the 

police and the army lies unquestionably 

with the FSLN. But the organization 

itself will eventually assume the nature 

of a political party, to be known as the 
-Partido Sandinista. 

Political power at the grass-roots lev- 

el is invested in the Sandinista Defense 

: Committees (CDS), an outgrowth of the 





long as Nicaragua has children that love her, Nicaragua will be free.” 
ge —A. C. Saadino 





defense eommittees established in the 
factories and neighborhoods during the 
revolution. CDS duties are described as 
maintaining the public order, com- 
batting anti-revolutionary activities, 
and providing political orientation for 
the popuiace. The inevitable compari- 
son to Caba’s Committees for the De- 
fense of zhe Revolution is not entirely 
accurate; one official asserts that the 
CDS’ furctions are “more of a civie 
nature,” and not limited to denouncing 
suspected counter-revolutionaries. 

The job facing the National Recon- 
struction Government (GRN) is, simply 
put, to make order out of chaos. The 
government itself must be reorganized, 
and new judicial and ministerial sys- 
tems established. Former Somoza hold- 
ings in agriculture and industry must 
now be acministered by the state. More 
important, the government must make 
every efrcrt to keep the economy afloat 
during this period of greatly reduced 
production. Wartime damage caused 
the 1979 per capita gross national pro- 
duct to drop to the 
level of more than a 
decade ago. 

Unemployment 
remains high, an es- 
timated 35 to 40 per- 
cent; great numbers 
of people are still 
homeless; food and 
medicine, especially 
antibiotics, are in 
short supply. All 
these difficulties 
must be dealt with 
on a shoestring bud- 
get, for one of Somo- 
za’s final acts was to 
rob the nation’s 
treasury, leaving 
. the new government 
= with only $3.5 mil- 
lion. 

But the young 
* Sandinista leaders 
have a series of am- 
bitious programs. In 
January, the junta 
announced its eco- 
nomic plan for 1980. 
Among other 
things, it calls for 
the creation of 
90,000 new jobs, and 
projects an increase 
-in the gross national 
product of 22 per- 
cent in 1980. 

First priority for 










economic reconstruction will be the 
badly damaged agricultural sector. Al- 
though the traditional export crops— 
cotton, coffee, beef, and sugar—will be 
produced on the new state-owned coop- 
erative farms, the government’s objec- 
tive is to “balance production for do- 
mestic consumption with production 
for a dynamic export sector.” 

Reconstruction is also taking place in 
the urban ghettos. A program of public 
works projects has brought schools and 
parks to such places as the newly re- 
named Ciudad Sandino, a large slum on 
Managua’s perimeter. 

Beyond the immediate goals of pro- 
viding more housing, employment, and 
medical care for the populace, the gov- 
ernment’s major focus is on education, 
Nicaragua’s illiteracy rate is estimated 
at 55 percent and runs as high as 90 
percent in rural areas. Following the 
example of the Cuban revolution, the 
Sandinistas launched a giant literacy 
campaign on March 24. At a cost of $20 
million, more than 175,000 volunteers 
have been sent to the countryside to 
teach the peasantry how to read and 
write. Volunteers from Spain, Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, Venezuela, and 
Costa Rica are also participating. As 
was the case in Cuba, the literacy cam- 
paign is the first large-scale demon- 
stration of the government’s commit- 
ment to improving the quality of life for 
the poor. 





he Sandinistas have made a tre- 
mendous effort to publicize the rev- 
olution. Radio, television, and the press 
are heavily inundated with political 
propaganda. Along the highways, bill- 
boards in vivid colors proclaim the rev- 
olutionary message. Dominating the 
scene are the images of two men: Au- 
gusto César Sandino, the guerrilla lead- 
er who successfully evaded the U.S. 
Marines from 1929 to 1933 and was 
afterward murdered on the orders of 
Anastasio Somoza (father of the re- 
cently deposed dictator); and Carlos 
Fonseca Amador, who founded the 
FSLN in 1961 and remained its leader 
until his death in 1976. The portraits of 
Sandino and Fonseca, along with the 
red and black Sandinista flag, have 
become the logos of the revolution. 
Nicaragua for many years had one 
daily newspaper, La Prensa. Its former 
editor, the popular opposition leader 
Joaquin Chamorro, was considered the 
man most likely to succeed Somoza, had 
the dictator decided to step down. 
Chamorro’s assassination in 1978 radi- 







































sd the maderate elements of the 


> opposition and set the revolution in 


‘motion. La Pensa is now run by his 
“widow, Viclets Barrios de Chamorro, 
“until recently a member of the govern- 
ing junta. 

Throughout the Somoza era, La 

< Prensa was tae country’s most vocal 
iusent. Today, it contin- 
ike those in power. Al- 
though its mejor news stories have a 
_pro-governmeat slant, the paper pub- 
shes many articles that are hardly 
attering te the new authority. Reports 
of abuses or <rresponsible conduct by 
the “compas” appear almost daily. La 
Prensa alse prints letters from readers 
petitioning the government for the re- 
lease of relatives who, they claim, have 
heen mistakenly or arbitrarily impris- 
oned. 
This kind o” free expression has not 
been popular with the more radical 
Sandinistas. Last November, an unsuc- 
-cessful attempt was made to boycott La 
‘Prensa on the grounds that it was act- 
ing against the interests of the revolu- 
tion. More recently, the paper was 
_ closed owing so a strike over editorial 
policies. The dispute ultimately re- 
‘sulted in the «reation of a second daily 
ewspaper, Æ Nuevo Diario, which is 
i by the law editor’s brother, Javier 
Chamorro. He is known to be more 
strongly pro- -Sandinista than the other 
:members o? h-s family who serve on La 
- Prensa’s eciterial board. 

Television is the medium most affect- 
ed by the revcution. Nicaragua former- 
ly had two distinct TV networks, but 
now both broadcast the same fare: news 
programs with a strong political bias; 
“tele-noveias’ (soap operas) from Cuba 
that are shor: cn technical sophistica- 
tion and heav ly didactic; and programs 
devoted to pclitical propaganda. Some 
American teBvision shows have been 
allowed to remain, as long as they do 
not cast imperialists in heroic roles. 
(Boretta, for imstance, which depicts 
some of the amier aspects of Ameri- 
ean life and 2arries a heavy law-and- 
order message, is still broadcast. But 
Hawaii Five-O, which glorifies the rule 
of Yankee law in a dominated tropical 
land, has beea taken off the air.) 

The media -ampaign of revolutionary 
propaganda kas been effective as a con- 
= sciousness-raising device among a 
_ largely illiterate populace, but the edu- 
eated elite view it with growing annoy- 
ance and nervousness. The constant in- 

_ dietment ef imperialism and capitalism 
< arouses the underlying fear of Nicara- 






































gua’s middle elass and business commu- 
nity—that the country will go commu- 
nist. 

“This country can’t go communist,” 
says one man, an agronomist who gave 
financial support to the Sandinistas but 
now faces the possibility of his lands 
being nationalized. “If that were to 
happen, the people would rise up and 
make another revolution.” One often- 
heard notion is that the presence of 
Catholic priests in the new government 
somehow precludes the possibility of a 
leftist take-over. 

These assumptions reveal wishful 
thinking on the part of the moneyed 
classes. For the present, however, they 
have received ample assurance from 
the government that their position is 
secute. The new economic plan is em- 
phatic in its inclusion of the private 
sector. During the current year, more 
than 60 percent of the gross national 
product is expected to come from pri- 
vate business. Although there are many 
new state-owned farms, over 40 percent 
of the productive lands remain in pri- 
vate hands. 

The GRN’s announced intention of 
maintaining a mixed capitalist-social- 
ist economy has been further substanti- 
ated by the manner in which nationali- 
zation has been effected. Immediately 
after the revolution, all of Somoza’s pri- 
vate holdings and joint ventures were 
seized. Insurance companies, private 
banks, and the mining sector were also 
nationalized. In the months that fol- 
lowed, expropriations were carried out 
on a somewhat arbitrary basis; anyone 
with multiple landholdings or connec- 
tions to the ancien regime was a likely 
target. In December, however, the GRN 
temporarily suspended the decree au- 
thorizing nationalization of Somoza- 
connected properties, conceding that it 
had been abused. 

The encouragement given the private 
sector has made the middle and upper 
classes somewhat optimistic about the 
future; but it remains, at best, a cau- 
tious optimism. Just as many of its 
members quietly awaited the outcome 
of the civil war (often while giving 
finaricial support to the Sandinistas), 
the bourgeoisie now finds itself playing 
anbther game: waiting to see what 
future this revolution will finally 
bring. 

If the principal threat to the middle 
classes is a communist take-over, the 
government also has its abiding con- 
cern: the counter-revolution. It is re- 
garded with the same fatalistic resig- 
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NICARAGUA 


tion as the natural disasters that are 
_adact of life in Central America. But 
hile. earthquakes and volcanic erup- 
ions cannot be foreseen or averted, the 
ounter-revolution is something the 
jandinistas are very much prepared 
or. 

“You have to understand something,” 
jays the new Nicaraguan ambassador 
o Guatemala. “The counter-revolution 
s something we view, not as a possibili- 
y; but as an inevitability. We know it’s 
oming; we just don’t know when.” 

The question of where the counter- 
evolution might originate is quite an- 
ther matter. The overwhelming mili- 
ary presence in the country and the 
obvious popular support for the revolu- 
tion make any such movement from 
thin Nicaragua seem doomed to fail- 
ure. And despite Somoza’s millions, 
ardly a nation on earth would permit 
im to assemble an invasion force on its 
hores. 

` Where, then, would the counter-revo- 
ution come from? The Sandinista am- 
yassador smiles politely. “From other 
lements,” he replies. 

:Whether or not “other elements” are 
ikely to become involved in supporting 
‘ounter-revolutionary movements also 
‘emains a point for conjecture. One 
hing is certain: the Nicaraguans are 
10t likely to overlook the amount of 
A-sponsored counter-revolutionary 
ctivity in Cuba during the early 1960s. 
Nor will they disregard the recent move 
n the United States to restore some of 
e CIA’s former autonomy. The San- 
inistas are being realistic when they 
ake precautions against “other ele- 





hat will be the foreign policy of 
“the new Nicaragua” vis-a-vis 
e major powers? The official line is 
hat Nicaragua wants to remain an 
dependent, nonaligned country, with 
i mixed capitalist-socialist economy. 
he government has so far made a 
letermined attempt to remain on good 
erms both with its friends in the 
ocialist world and with the United 
tates. 

‘Many nations have responded to 
Niearagua’s problems with aid pro- 
grams, which could be the bases for 
uture friendships. The neighboring 
entral American republics have con- 
ributed a total of $100 million; the Fed- 
ral Republic of Germany, $30 million; 


pain al the ‘Netherlands’ have do- 


nated $¥1 million each. 
Aid fram Cuba is described as being 
“mostly of a technical nature.” But the 
very ret-cence of this phrasing betrays 
the comslexity of Nicaragua’s relation- 
ship wth the Castro government. 
While tae Cubans gave nominal sup- 
port to the revolution, they have since 
maintaised a low profile regarding the 
Sandinistas. Havana continues to pro- 
vide teczrical aid—there are 1200 Cu- 
ban teachers and technicians in Nicara- 
gua—bu: the two nations have been 
careful ect to present their friendship 
as a threat to their powerful northern 
neighbor 

Relatisns with the United States 
have been good so far. Shortly after rec- 
ognizing the new government, the U.S. 
sent $50 million in relief aid to Nicara- 
gua. Weshington has since used its 
influence with the international lend- 
ing agensies to obtain additional cred- 
its for the financially strapped regime. 

The proef of U.S. support for the new 
Nicaragezn government still rests, 
however, cn final approval of a $75 mil- 
lion aid >ï] proposed by the Adminis- 
tration æst November. Conservative 
congress‘en based their opposition to 
the bill on the fear that Nicaragua is 
“already last” to Cuban (and, by exten- 
sion, Soviet) influence. They point to 
the Cuba: presence within the country, 
and to Niearagua’s abstention on the 
UN vote condemning the Soviet inva- 
sion of Afghanistan. The bill narrowly 
passed a preliminary vote in the House; 
its progress was then delayed by parlia- 
mentary roadblocks, and by events in 
Nicaragua. 

In late April, a flurry of resignations 
evideneeé the first ideological rift in 
the brozc-based coalition that has 
ruled sines July 1979. Alfonso Robelo 
and Violsta Chamorro, the two most 
moderate members of the junta, 
stepped cewn from their posts. Cha- 
morro cited poor health as her reason; 
Robelo seid he was protesting the effec- 
tive exclesion of his oppesition party, 
the Nicaraguan Democratic Movement, 
from membership in the Council of 
State. Alzhough he proclaimed his con- 
tinued sumport of a “free, democratic, 
and revowtionary Nicaragua,” Robelo 
has since become a strident critic of 
government policies. 

In Maz, the junta announced the 
appointment of two independent (non- 
Sandinista; members to fill the vacant 
positions: Arturo Cruz, former head of 











the Central Bank, and Rafael Cordova 
Rivas; a Supreme Court justice. The 


move assuaged fears in Washington ` 
and Managua that the regime was un- 
dergoing a swing to the left. Two days 
later, the Senate completed authoriza- 
tion of the Nicaragua aid bill by agree- 
ing to the House version. The timing of 
its actions indicates that Congress will 
require continued assurances if the 
funds are to be finally appropriated. (A 
separate aid bill, authorizing $25 mil- 
lion for Nicaragua during fiscal year 
1981, has since passed the House and 
gone to conference committee.) 

Despite the sometimes strained na- 
ture of their coalition, the Sandinistas 
have so far succeeded in creating what 
might be termed a “model revolution.” 
In spite of an understandable wish for 
revenge, the ruling Sandinistas have 
abolished the death penalty, impris- 
oned rather than executed most cap- 
tured National Guardsmen and other 
Somozistas, preserved remaining ele- 
ments of the private sector, and as- 
sumed a posture of polite formality vis- 
a-vis Washington. The junta has made 
clear its commitment to human rights, 
as well as its intention to keep up pay- 
ments on the huge foreign debt it inher- 
ited from the Somoza regime. A timeta- 
ble for elections was scheduled to be 
announced before July 19, the first 
anniversary of the revolution. 

Any aid from the United States at 
this time may still be considered a 
humanitarian gesture toward a country 
struggling to rebuild after a devastat-- 
ing civil war. It would also be a symbol- 
ic indication of support for the moder- 
ate elements in the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment. The Sandinistas have already 
given evidence of their commitment to 
pluralistic democracy, and of their will- 
ingness to begin a new relationship 
with the United States. The future of 
that relationship will ultimately be de= 
cided, not in Managua, but in Washing- 
ton. 

— EDWARD HOLLAND 
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“prontaigne, the sixteenth-century 
N French essayist, wrote that, 
when it comes te travel, it is the jour- 
-ney that matters, net the arrival. Mon- 
‘taigne made that assertion before air- 
„planes began flying from New York to 
_ Paris in four and one half hours at an 
altitude of 40,000 feet, a journey that is 
remarkable only in a scientific sense. 
ut if one has the time to eliminate 
carriers from travel plans, then 
Montaigne’s theory tends to reassert 
self. There are means of transporta- 
tion where one progresses from the 
familiar to the exotic in stages, where 
one’s body and soul travel together, not 
“where the former arrives first, leaving 
the latter to follow at its own pace. I 
have just completed a train trip across 
the United States; | found it a strange 
experience and in many ways an ex- 
remely pleasart cne. Train travel is 
not without flaws, but I know of no 
transportation that is. 
First, let me explain how this trip 
came about. In the airline ticket office 
on May 4 I requested a one-way coach 
ticket from Boston to Seattle and was 
told the fare was $239. I said a mistake 
> had been made; that I wanted a one- 
way ticket. “That’s what I am giving 
you,” the agent replied pleasantly. I 
thought that over for a moment. 
“Round trip in eoach,” I asked incredu- 
lously, “is $678% She nodded afirma- 
tively, and proceeded to explain to me 
some of the discount fares that would 
apply if I flew on the days the airline 
«wanted me to fy rather than when I 
-> wanted to travel. I canceled the reser- 
<> vation, returned the ticket, and left. 
` <- At Amtrak I picked up some sched- 
ules and premotienal literature, and 
© spent an evening studying them. There 
was an ali-new train from Chicago to 
Seattle— Fhe Empire Builder—that ap- 
pealed to me; I had never traveled over- 
land to the Pacific Northwest. Round- 
trip fare frem Boston to Seattle on the 
train was $350, and a private roomette 
st $342. That totaled $692 in first 
ass as opposed to the plane’s $678 
coach fare. | decided on the train. 
The Lake Skore Limited, which left 

















































Moving Through America 





Boston’s South Station at 4:45 in the 
afternoon, was an old train, but the cars 
had been refurbished and were com- 
fortable. There were twelve or thirteen 
of them, and I was told by the conductor 
that the train was nearly full. I read as 
we moved through western Massachu- 
setts, gazing out of the window at small 
factory towns, at Worcester, at Spring- 
field, at Pittsfield. It grew dark around 
Pittsfield, and I turned on the lights of 
my compartment. We reached Albany 
at ten o'clock, and moved to a siding to 
await the New York section that was to 
connect with us there. The dining car 
was on the New York section, but I was 
told it would remain open to take care 
of the Boston passengers. Suddenly all 
of the lights went out, but the conduc- 
tor knocked on my door and assured me 
that the darkness was only temporary; 
as soon as the New York locomotive 
arrived we would have lights again. It 
would be only a short time, he said. But 
he was wrong. We sat there in darkness 
for an hour. On one of his periodic vis- 
its, I asked the conductor what would 
happen in extremely cold weather if the 
New York train was late and he said the 
Boston locomotive would be kept con- 
nected to maintain heat and light until 
the New York train arrived. 

I walked through nine cars to get to 
the diner, after the New York connec- 
tion was made, and halfway through 
dinner the lights went out again. They 
came on briefly once and then expired 
for the night. The dining car steward 
explained there was a problem in the 
circuitry, and that it was being worked 
on, but I finished eating, abandoned 
plans for coffee, and paid my check by 
the beam of a flashlight. Getting back 
to my compartment in the darkness 
wasn’t easy, and I went immediately to 
bed. I left the curtain up for a while and 
watched the sudden bursts of light as 
we moved past villages, a faint glow on 
the walls of the compartment that dis- 
appeared almost as quickly as it ap- 
peared, and once when the train 
stopped I realized we were in a large 
station. It had to be Utica. 

One of the nice things about over- 









morning and wonder where one i 
was a sunny day, and we were speedin 
on a straight track through flat, ric! 
farmland. A small station flashed past 
but I couldn’t get its name. I saw: 
grain silo, a group of small houses, an 
two boxcars on a siding, then we wer 
back in fields and meadows again. I 
was a pleasant landscape and I decides 
it must be Ohio. I dressed leisurely an 
went to the diner. 

Amtrak’s food and service are sur: 
prisingly good, and its breakfast. sy 
cialty is French toast, not only on the 
Lake Shore Limited but. also on The 
Empire Builder. While I was having m 
juice, French toast, fried eggs, and cof. 
fee, the train pulled into Cleveland. Th 
waiter told me we were running about. 
an hour late, having been unable to: 
make up the time lost waiting for t 
New York connection to arrive in Alba 
ny the preceding night. After breakfas 
I read a Cleveland newspaper which thi 
conductor gave me. Elyria, Sandusk 
and Toledo went by. The countrysid 
didn’t change much all the way to Chi 
cago, although in Indiana a few lake 
appeared. The towns were monotonous 
ly similar: clusters of homes with artifi 
cial brick siding, green asphalt root 
two cars in most driveways. 








































he Empire Builder was a glistening 

train, made up of what Amtrak 
calls bi-level cars, each of which hai 
two separate decks connected by a cen 
tral stairway. These new, long-distance 
passenger cars, the first to have bee 
built in this country in over twe 
years, are being placed in service 
Amtrak’s major western routes as fas 
as deliveries can be made. Because o 
tunnel clearances, the bi-level cars can 
not be used in the East, which: is; 
shame because the equipment is as lux 
urious as anything that can be found i 
either Europe or Japan. Sleeping car 
have both deluxe and economy be 
rooms, long-distance coaches have le; 
rests, and there are specially equipped 
rooms for handicapped travelers. Meal 
are served in a full-length upper-lev 
dining room, and snack bars are located 
throughout the coaches. The dining ¢ 
has a seating capacity of seventy-two. 
persons at eighteen tables, and is d 
vided in the center by a station for th 
maitre d’hétel and the waiters. Food, 
prepared in an electric kitchen on the 
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dining room by dumbwaiter. The econo- 
my bedroom, which resembles the 
roomettes on older trains, contains two 
berths, converted during the day to two 
facing seats, a full-length closet, fold- 
ing table, mirror, and storage space for 
two suitcases. All rooms are equipped 
with a wake-up buzzer, an attendant 
eall button, individual temperature 
controls, and a sound entertainment 
system. Five restrooms are located on 
ie lower level of each sleeping car. 
Chicago is a dismal city to depart by 
train, with its miles of warehouses, 
dilapidated buildings, and slum dwell- 
gs. It was after Milwaukee that the 
congestion thinned out, and the towns 
began to consist of one main street and 
an occasional water tower reaching into 
the sky. But the flatlands ended fairly 
abruptly and the country became more 
rolling, with clumps of woodland and 
lakes dotting the landscape. After Wis- 
consin Dells, the scenery changed dra- 
matically; it was wilder, the woodland 
more frequent. The porter, an elderly 
black man with a pleasant smile, 
nocked at my door to inquire if I 
nderstood how to bring the bed down 
r-work the appliances. “The music 
isn’t connected yet,” he said. “These 
ears are brand-new. But everything else 
should be working well.” He wanted to 
know if it was my first transcontinental 
trip by train, and I said that it was. 
“It's my last,” he said. “I’m retiring 
when we get to Seattle. I’ve been work- 
g on these trains for thirty-seven 
sars. That’s long enough.” I asked 
what he intended to do after he got to 
Seattle. “Seattie’s not my home,” he 
said. “T'I go back to Chicago, and may- 
fish a little. After a while, I'll proba- 
bly miss the trains.” He smiled again, 
and left. 
‘We had reached the Mississippi River 
and we followed it all the way to St. 
Paul. It reminded me of the old Orient 
Express as it followed the Danube from 
anz all the way to Vienna. I had a veal 
strip steak and a couple of glasses of 
red California wine for dinner, and 
went to bed shortly after we pulled out 
of St. Paul. I awoke at an announce- 
ment on the speaker system that ‘ 
five minutes we'll be in Rugby, North 
Dakota, the center of North America.” 
That-was certainly worth seeing, so I 
pushed the curtain up and looked out. 
e were in the middle of the greatest 
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lower level of the car, is moved to the 





tad ever see! 
Lombarcy poplars—a distant hedge- 
row—kept the eye from dropping-off 
the canvas. It was 5:32 A.M. and I pulled 
the curtzin down and dropped back to 
sleep. I got up and dressed at eight 
o’clock when the train paused at Stan- 
ley, North Dakcta. Paul Theroux, going 
through the West by train, declared 
that western towns had no apparent 
age; that one Main Street was scarcely 
distinguishable from another; that the 
churches and post offices were cut to 
the same pattern. He was right about 
the towrs, but the terrain changed a 
great deel and cften suddenly. We were 
in lumpy country now, bald hills every- 
where, with an occasional ranchhouse 
and silo standing starkly against the 
brown land. From the window of the 
dining car the view continually altered: 
a straigkt row of telephone poles ex- 
tended a: a crazy angle away from the 
tracks and disappeared over the hori- 
zon to some other world. A black dog in 
the middie of nowhere barked at the 
train. ] saw a windmill slowly turning, 
pumping water to what? As I finished 
breakfast, the public address system 
said that we were at Wolf Point, Mon- 
tana, and that we should set our watch- 
es back an hour to Mountain Time. 
Beyonc Wolf Point there was only 
sky and sagebrush, and I began to real- 
ize the tremendous size of this country. 
As a game, I decided to time the dis- 
tance between human beings; fourteen 
minutes elapsed between a boy stand- 
ing beside a lomely ranchhouse and a 
man working on an oil derrick in what I 
assumed was the Williston Basin oil- 
field. Bars are the thing in Montana 
towns. Or the main street of Glasgow I 
saw the Stockmen’s Bar, the Mountain 
Bar, Starr’s Bar, the Mint Bar, and 
Johnny's Cafe and Bar. Aside from a 
dry goods store, there was nothing else 
on the street. At Havre, Montana, 
where we stopped for twenty minutes, I 
dashed oet for a bloody mary. The bar 
was like « stock setting from a western 
movie, the only incongruous note being 
a woman bartender. Cowboys, all wear- 
ing western hats, sat at the bar, and 
two young men were playing pool. “I 
don’t know what I’ve done with the cel- 
ery salt,” the lady bartender said. 
“Leave it out,” I said. “I haven’t much 
time.” Sae locked at me severely. 
“Don’t come in here asking me to cut 
corners,” she teld me. When she fin- 
ished making the drink I asked her to 
pour it Into a paper cup, and I sped back 
to the train. “You’ve got one minute to 
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arned, glancing 


at his watch. “We re moving right on 


schedule, and Pd hate to have left 
you.’ 

During the sitert. I saw a lot of 
Indians lounging around stations. 
Browning, the capital of the Blackfoot 
tribe, is a small, tacky town with little 
to distinguish it, and shortly after four 
o’clock we moved into Glacier National 
Park. The train labored up the slopes. 
We passed an obelisk marking the con- 
tinental divide, and all of the streams, 
swollen by melted snow, now moved 
toward the Pacific. The snowsheds, un- 
der which the train frequently passed, 
were built to protect the track from 
avalanches. I was struck by the gran- 
deur of the Rockies, with their tow- 
ering, snow-covered peaks, remote little 
valleys, jagged outcroppings of rock, 
and sheer cliff faces. My senses had 
been dulled by the flatlands, but sud- 
denly every panorama was exciting, 
and I found myself moving back and 
forth between my room and the end of 
the corridor where I could observe what | 
lay on the other side of the train. At 
Whitefish, Montana, I got off and 
walked around a bit to stretch my legs, 
but I was careful not to get too far from 
the station. When the train pulled out I 
ordered a couple of drinks and sat by 
my window to watch darkness fill the 
valleys and finally creep up to obscure 
the mountain tops. In the dining car I 
had a fine trout; I’m sure it was frozen, 
but it tasted fresh. I lingered over a 
third glass of wine, then went to my 
room and read until we stopped in Spo- 
kane, around eleven o'clock. We reached 
Seattle at nine o’clock the next morn- 
ing, exactly on schedule. 

Three days and three nights, from 
Boston to Seattle—a lot of emptiness, a 
lot of beauty, a lot of space. But the 
train did not possess that pattern of 
confinement one feels on a plane: one 
moves through the landscape, not over 
it. There is a big difference. I saw herds 
of cattle, Indians, hidden waterfalls, 
and onee—in Glacier National Park— 
an eagle sitting in the top of a large 
pine tree. In three days of cross-country 
travel I had seen more of America than 
I could ever have seen driving a car, 
because my attention was free to be 
captured in a random fashion whenever 
I found something of interest. For those 
who have the time—and for some unfa- 
thomable reason time seems far more 
precious today than it ever did—it is a 
splendid way to traverse the United 
States. I intend to do it again. O 






_ FIRE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Sir: The introduction to David Halber- 

stam’s article (‘The Fire to Come in 

outh Africa” May Atlantic) refers to 
country as the “Union of South 

“Africa.” South Africa has been a Re- 

public since “961. The article contains 

many other exrors, miscalculations, and 
misconceptious, some of which I would 
like to point «ut. 

- Many Sowstans will repudiate the 

statement that their city is “the black 

servants’ quarters of Johannesburg.” 

‘Blacks in Scweto live a life at least 

al to if noz better than that of most 

lacks in New York’s Harlem or South 

nx. Those who consider Soweto a 

epressed, »overiy-stricken ghetto 

would be surprised by the facts. For 
stance, the city generates more in- 
come than the independent country of 

Botswana! 

Mr. Halberstam predicts fire and 
brimstone ir South Africa. One won- 
ders what hi. views are on areas much 
closer to his Lome. South Africans have 
much more faith in the future. Profes- 

» gor John Simpson, director of the Uni- 

versity of Case Town’s Graduate School 

of Business, founc, in a recent inter- 
view, that violence as a means of 
bringing aboat significant social, politi- 
eal, and economic change in the Repub- 
lic of South Africa was rejected by the 
majority ef iterate urban blacks. An- 

other major survey, in November 1979, 

found tha: 6 percent of South African 

blacks believed the prime minister, Mr. 

P. W. Botha was leading the country 

well. 

When discussing justice in South 
Africa, it is mportant to note that the 
judiciary is ndependent of the execu- 
tive. Judges sre chosen because of their 
professional status and integrity and 
not because =f nepotism or partiality to 
e government of the day. In South 
African courts no “deals” between the 
and tse accused are t made. The 
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trial referred to in the article concerns 
sedition—meaning “conduct or speech 
inciting to rebellion.” Sedition cannot 
be reconciled to the statement that the 
eleven accused, “schoolchildren,” using 
Molotov cocktails had used “legitimate 
means of protest.” 

The Soweto Students Representative 
Council was found to have been respon- 
sible for organizing resistance and for 
planning and arranging attempts to 
cause trouble during unrest. The Cillié 
Commission looking into the cause of 
the 1976 unrest found convincing evi- 
dence that the outbreak in Soweto was 
not spontaneous, but a result of organi- 
zation, agitation, and intimidation. The 
black education system was not a direct 
cause of dissatisfaction—but was en- 
couraged as a grievance by those who 
wished to foment trouble. Indeed, Mr. 
Halberstam emphasizes the above facts 
in his statement that “among the stu- 
dents [there were those]. . . who never 
believed the issue was Afrikaans. . . . 
they wanted. . . to prove the futility of 
protest . . . and militarize it... .” 

Mr. Halberstam is confused and se- 
lective in his vocabulary. The African 
National Congress is a terrorist group 
(just as Puerto Rican FALN members 
are terrorists) which has vowed to over- 
throw the government of the Republic 
of South Africa by violent means. It is 
not a political party. 

South Africa has pledged its support 
for eliminating discrimination depriv- 
ing people on racial grounds of basic 
human rights. South Africa recognizes 
cultural diversity, and the peoples in 
the Republic of South Africa are proud 
of their roots and their respective cul- 
tural heritages. 

South Africa’s political philosophy 
rests in its commitment to the right of 
peoples to self-determination. In coop- 
erating with other countries we never 
threaten their independence. South 
Africa cooperates economically with its 
neighbors in order to promote social 














development. President Samora Ma 
of Mozambique and Prime Minister 
bert Mugabe of Zimbabwe can testify 
this. South Africa is what it is toda 
because of its economic philosop. 
which is based on the free enterpri 
system. It is a bastion against Marxis 
South Africa intends to guard these 
values and that is why today in the p 
fessional army, one quarter of the 
diers are black. 

The South African minister of f 
nance, Senator Owen Horwood, sta 
recently that it was South Africa 
intention to utilize the “space [the e 
nomic boom, coupled to the increas 
the price of gold]. . . to the full b 
of all population groups.” Indeed, 
South African Chamber of Mines ind 
cated recently that the average min 
mum wages of black employees 
South African gold mines are eigh 
times higher than they were in 1971 
The author apparently forgot to men- 
tion that many blacks working in South 
African mines are from Lesotho, Bot- 
swana, Mozambique, and Malawi. 

South Africa’s national objectiv 
its duty before God and man to p 
serve the integrity and freedom of th 
country, and to maintain law. and o 
der. 








































































Information Counsellor 
Embassy of South Africa 


Sir: David Halberstam’s article is inac- 
curate and presumptuous. 

“Every truck on the highway is driv- 
en by a black,” he asserts. Yet on 30 
April 1980, 359,215 whites held truck 
driver’s licenses.. Even if only half 
these were active, 180,000 white tru 
drivers would be on our roads. © 

Apartheid, according to him, is.“ 
signed not so much to keep whites pu 
as to keep blacks poor.” Despite: the 
alliteration, neither alternative applies, 
As Į understand it, government. polic 













































eir own destiny (something for which 
Americans fought in their Red Indian 
campaigns and war of independence) 
while at the same time evolving a 
means of according the same to other 
population groups. The “to keep blacks 
poor” allegation is so sweeping (and fic- 
itious) that ironically it defies easy 
refutation. Let the following suffice: 
The fastest-growing area of expendi- 
ture by urban blacks is the hiring of 
servants for themselves, which in- 
creased by 63 percent between 1970 and 
1975. Five percent of white households 
have a smaller disposable income than 
the average black family, and within 
five years the proportion is expected to 
reach 15 percent. 
< Average real wages for whites de- 
clined from R5 089 in 1970 to R5 084 in 
1979 while for blacks it increased from 
R749 to R1 216. This means that the 
real (i.e. after inflation) wage gap be- 
tween black and white narrowed by 10.9 
percent in the 1970s. 
“In 1975, 23 percent of urban black 
families had incomes below the poverty 
level. In the same year, 26 percent of 
black families in the metropolitan 
eas of the United States had incomes 
below the poverty level. Well over a 
arter of a million blacks from non- 
apartheid neighboring states (Lesotho, 
Mozambique, Zimbabwe, etc.) are in 
partheid” South Africa earning a 
better living than they can earn at 
home. All this hardly seems consistent 
th keeping blacks poor. 
ROLAND DARROLL 
Pretoria, Republic of South Africa 


Sir: Thank you for sending David Hal- 
rstam to South Africa. His article not 
ly gave information and balance 
where both are badly needed; it also 
offered insight and perspective on a 
global picture that is murky and con- 
stantly changing. 
: Bettye E. HAYDEN 
Detroit, Mich. 


SIR: David Halberstam’s article was 
all worth waiting for, though I had 
xpected it earlier. He and I were both 
n South Africa at the time of the trial 
of the Soweto Eleven. My thirty-year 
perspective on South African develop- 
ments led me to precisely the same 
reactions to the young generation of 
angry, determined urban blacks that he 
scribes. Their confidence in them- 
selves is less new than Halberstam sug- 
sts, but their awareness of the mag- 
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nitude of the difficulties they face in 


bringing about the kind of society for 
which they aim is new, but accepted. 

Halberstam is no less perceptive 
about young South African whites. The 
outflow among English-speaking South 
Africans includes young people who are 
unwilling to fight to defend a racialist 
society. For young Afrikaners, the deci- 
sions are more difficult; there are in- 
creasing numbers who see the need for 
change, yet also the danger to their peo- 
ple of pressing too hard for it. More 
react angrily “leave us alene,” which is 
what the world cannot and will not do. 

On disinvestment, Halberstam is en- 
tirely accurate. Blacks know all too well 
that apartheid is an economic as well as 
a political system. 

A few minor errors do nothing to 
undercut the validity of the article as a 
whole. The Soweto demonstrations in 
June 1975 were not against learning 
Afrikaans, but against being taught 
and examined in that language, partic- 
ularly in technical subjects. And The 
Atlantic’s editor, in his otherwise admi- 
rable stazement on the Editor’s Page, 
has apparently not been told that the 
Progressives, now called the Progres- 
sive Fede-al party, won seventeen seats 
in the gevernment’s snap election in 
November 1977 and have since formed 
the official opposition in Parliament. 

GWENDOLEN M. CARTER 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Apologies for the reference to “the 
Union” of South Africa in our introduc- 
tion to David Halberstam’s article and 
the Editor’s Page reference to the op- 
position sarty—the resuit of a car- 
dinal sin in this trade: reliance on only 
one source, and that one sadly out- 
moded. 

— The Editors 


Dawid Hawerstam replies: 

It is not easy to answer any spokes- 
man, official or unofficial, from Afri- 
kaaner South Africa because their 
world is sc radically different from that 
of their black and colored countrymen. 
Because their lives and politics are 
carefully isolated, so too, inevitably, is 
their truth. Perhaps, however, two 
scenes from one cocktail party in Cape- 
town will suffice. I was at one end of the 
room talk ng with the wife of a very 
high-rankmg and supposedly modern 
young meriber of the foreign ministry. 
Was I, she asked, going to be like so 
many other American reporters who 


were pleasant te talk with but then 








returned home and wrote such ugly 
things about her country? I said no, I 
would be perfectly happy to be candid 
with her. Well then, what did I think of 
her country? I said I had been made 
more pessimistic and melancholy than I 
had expected. In particular I was 
haunted by the black worker hostels 
which separated black men from their 
families and seemed virtually to steal 
their labor from them. Well, she said, 
they had never seemed that terrible to 
her. Had she ever been to one? I asked. 
As a matter of fact, no, she answered. 

At the other end of the room, Jean 
Butler, who accompanied me on this 
trip and did much of the reporting, was 
talking to a woman who was herself a 
Ph.D. and whose husband was a high- 
ranking member of the National party, 
spoken of as a future minister. Jean 
was talking of the effect of the Soweto 
riots—where police had killed an esti- 
mated 600 or more black youths—on 
even younger blacks. 

“There were no young people killed in 
the Soweto riots,” the woman said. This 
was not stated contentiously, but sim- 
ply and straightforwardly, as if correct- 
ing an errant child. “Yes there were,” 
said Jean, who had spent a good deal of 
time checking out the Soweto riots and 
talking to black witnesses. “No there 
weren't,” said the woman; “the police 
never used bullets. They used birdshot. 
I talked to my maid about it.” She then 
turned to her husband and asked him if 
there had been any young people killed 
in the riots. The future minister said 
yes, there had been. “How many?” 
asked his wife. “About a hundred,” he 
said. Just then our hostess, an accom- 
plished newspaperwoman, walked by. 
The woman asked our hostess how 
many youths had been killed in Soweto. 
“Six or seven hundred,” she answered. 

I mention this now because one of the 
dangers of holding cotal power is the 
accompanying illusion that truth can be 
the servant of that power. Nowhere has 
this ever seemed more clear to me than 
in South Africa, where versions of real- 
ity are so sharply and divergently 
shaped by the eye of the beholder. Or 
the nonbeholder. 


TROUBLED ARCHITECTS 


Sir: Andrew Ward’s closing sentence in 
“The Trouble With Architects: The 
Bird’s-eye Syndrome” (May Atlantic), 
that architects “should at least design 
structures in the same way they’re 
built: from the ground-up,” is mislead- 














neer s view, not a bird’s-eye 
a building must be de- 


on accurate design of, and thus full 

nowledge about. the upper parts of the 

building. Ong: when those upper parts 

have been designed can the building’s 
base be designed. 

Parricta A. FLEMING 

Rensselaer, N.Y. 


Siz: Structurally, buildings are de- 

igned from the top down and a valid 
case may be made for them being 
designed, architecturally, from the in- 


MICHAEL S. ADAMS 
Mount Holly, N.J. 


nirew Ward replies: 

Both. Ms. Fleming’s and Mr. Adams’s 
criticisms ace models, appropriately 
enough, of ccncrete thinking. 


-PROBABLY A BARGAIN 


‘Sig: Traey Kidder “The Future of the 
Photovoltaic Cell,” June Atlantic) says, 
1978 . the [photovoltaic cell] 
industry was only four years old, and in 
those four years the cost of the average 
photovoltaic device had been reduced 
more than 1800 percent.” 
. Tf the price had been reduced only 100 
percent, it would new cost nothing. Mr. 
Kidder’s phrase suggests it now costs 
nine times less than nothing—which is 
probably a bargain. 
STANLEY S. FORMAN 
East Hills, NY. 


Tracy Kidder replies: 
Mr. Forman» is right, of course. 
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Pump new energy || 
into your old Home- | 
Sweet-Home— 

Retrofit and profit! 


In today’s ecology-conscious world, nothing that can 
be saved should be wasted—especially cherished old 
houses that are structurally sound but costly to heat. 
Too expensive? Not with retrofitting. Retrofitting takes 
remodeling and modernizing one important step fur- 
ther by improving the energy efficiency of your 
home—and that means big savings through tax 
credits and drastically lower fuel bills. 


RoSNES ENS ee eS 


Now, in From The Walls In. Charles Wing, founder of America’s lead- 
ing homeowner-builder school (who cut his 
heating costs from $1,500 to $270 by retrofitting 
his own home) shows you everything 

you need to know—techniques, facts, 

figures, illustrations—to turn your old 

house into a comfortable, energy-con- 

serving, economical home for you and 

your family, including: 


@ How to insulate walls, attics, floors, 
windows, doors, shades and shutters 








a How to weather-strip and caulk 


a How to correct crooked frames, sagging 
roofs, and sinking foundations 


m How to open cramped spaces and rearrange 
interior walls 


a How to take advantage of solar retrofitting... 
and more. 


So if you're looking for a way to save energy, 
money, and that old house you love, get 
From The Walls In. 


FROM THE 
WALLS IN 


Charles Wing 


lustrated with 145 
line drawings by Tom Paiement , 
$9.95 
















































Answer: When it’s a magnetic 
bubble —a tiny magnetic area 
: tess than 1/10,000th of an inch 
in diameter contained in a thin 
layer of crystal. About five 
million bubbles have been 
stored on a crysial chip about 
the size of a dime. 

The presence or absence of 
bubbles (the white dots in the ss 
photo at right) represent bits of In this photo, magnetic bubbles 
< information—ones and zeroes. (White dots) are magnified 1,000 
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They can be moved about at times. 
high speeds to perform memory l 
and logic functions. Two perfo- sheets , instead of a pair of 
rated metal sheets (the holes external coils, to move the 


appear as dark rectangles in the bubbles —we`ve been able to cut 
photo) create the alternating the size of bubble devices by 


à 


magnetic field that movesthe about a third, move the bubbles 


bubbles around. ten times faster, and cram four 
. times as many of them on a chip. 
Putting them to work Bubble devices are being put 
Bubble memories have a to use in telecommunications, 
simple structure and are rela- data processing, and consumer 
tively inexpensive to make. electronics industries. 


They are rugged and reliable. Bubbles are particularly attrac- 
They use little energy anddo tive in combination with micro- 


not lose the information stored processors, providing program 


in them even if power is lost. storage for a computer on a 
= That's why the Bell System Chip of silicon. l 
uses bubble memories, manu- Inventions such as magnetic 


_ factured by Western Electric, bubbles don’t occur every day 
for storing recorded voice at Bell Labs. But innovation is 
messages such as: “The number an everyday occurrence. Our 
_ you have dialed...” We’realso bubble patents are among 
_ using them for testing micro- nearly 19,000 we've received 
wave transmission systems that since our incorporation in 1925. 
-carry veice, data, and television That's an average of nearly two 
signals, Someday, a bubble chip per working day. 
the size of a postage stamp may Often our inventions—such 
tore the contents of an entire aS magnetic bubbles—find use 
telephone directory. in other industries. But always, 
- Magnetic bubble memories the ultimate goal of our work is 
ere invented at Bell Labs in better service for Bell System 
966. Since then, we’ve been —- Customers. 
Hp 1ng the technology CON" Bell Laboratories 

ly. With our latest advance -600 Mountain Avenue 

the perforated metal -Murray Hill, NJ. 07974 













PICKING 
THE PRESIDENT 


Time to Change the Rules 





by Terry Sanford 


s there a way—without returning to the era 
of the smexe-filled room—to make political 
conventio%® into true deliberative bodies? 


Imostveryone will agree that we must improve 
th» presidential nominating process. That is 
. mx all. We must reaffirm the essential 
“nature of Awnerican political parties and work for the 
> improvemes of the two-party system. Like horse and 
carriage, love and marriage, we can’t have one without 
“the other. What I suggest here will improve the two- 
party systea, will strengthen each party, and should 
increase the confidence people have that political par- 
ties will pe sorm their essential functions in self-gov- 
ernment. 

I propose that the parties resolutely take charge of 
improving “Be presidential nominating process, rather 
than leave € to congressional action. The Republican 
party and taz Democratic party, instead of bemoaning 

¿that “the party is over,” can grasp the 
hance to sazihemselves and the American presidency. 

Those wo fear political “bosses,” and therefore 
would weaker political parties, might be reminded that 


n and leadership positions are available 


for those who seek them. Those who would be cynical 
might also ponder the historical fact that political lead- 
ers as bosses were not all that bad in helping pick 
American Presidents. 

I believe in the usefulness of state primaries..1 
believe in the usefulness of caucuses. The national 


nominating convention itself is fundamental, a “last 
clear chance” for considered action, and should be pre- 
served. But we should design it, if we can, to be a 
deliberative body. 

The nomination of a President should not be encased 
in a sterile cage. It would not do, nor would it. be 
possible, for us to adopt the British or any other parlia- 
mentary system. The wild, exciting, emotional charac- 
teristics of party activity in the selection of presidential 
nominees are not to be abandoned merely because the 
process is not orderly and predictable. Adventure, in 
human terms, is more vital than efficiency. Presiden- 
tial nominating procedures should exude confidence in 
people and their capacity for self-government. That is 
America’s indispensable message to the world, and our 
immutable obligation to our heritage. i 

There are some characteristics we should define as 
desirable in the nominating process, and we should 
attempt to shape our process to fit those characteris- 
tics. Judith H. Parris, writing in 1972.as-a research 
associate in the Brookings Governmental Studies Pro- 
gram, backed up by a bipartisan advisory council and 








an additional group of scholars, set forth earefully con- 
sidered “Criteria for Evaluating Conventions.” Her 
conclusions are a good starting point for renewed 
deliberations in the 1980s. 

She notes, with acceptable justification “the quality 
of presidents or candidates is not by itsel” an adequate 
standard for judging the quality of the process by 
which they have been selected.” Some outstanding 
presidents, Theodore and Franklin Rooszvelt, Wood- 
row Wilson, and Abraham Lincoln, for example, may 
have been nominated in spite of the process, instead of 
because of it. What should be of even greater concern 
is that some of the best people available in America’s 
democracy have been, or will be, unable, or unwilling, 
to emerge through the process. Our choices are all too 
narrow. 

Parris concludes that a “restructured convention” is 
what we need, and that “the short answe- . . is that 
the convention should be a representative and some- 
times deliberative body, of which both party activists 
and party-in-the-electorate are vital organs.” This is 
sound, but it is not simple. 

It seems to me that in constituting our nominating 
conventions we are mixed up about the meaning of a 
representative body. It is necessary to resclve that con- 
fusion. The real test must be whether all segments of 
the voting constituency have full and free opportunity 
and encouragement to vote for the representative they 
choose to vote for—this is the crux of teday’s legiti- 
mate dissatisfaction with the nominat ng process, 
whether we have realized it or not. Recent reforms 
have made a fundamental change; now we require the 
candidates, not the constituents, to pick the delegates. 
The delegates are then, for the most part, eund to the 
candidates. This seems so reasonable and obvious that 
we can’t believe it is wrong. But it is. 

We did not want the bosses to pick delegates but at 
no time did bosses designate as many delegates as pres- 
ently are slated by the presidential candidates. We 
wanted more segments of society to be inside the con- 
vention halls, and to achieve this we invented slating 
instead of individual selection. The system is fooling us 
if it requires a slate of sample representatives of speci- 
fied segments of society to attend a convertion on the 
pretense that the segments are therefore preperly rep- 
resented. Is a woman mayor any less representative of 
the male population of Chicago or Saa Francisco 
because of her sex? The real test is not whet the mayor 
is, but whether everyone, male and female, regardless 
of color or national origin, or whatever, had the chance 
to vote without obstruction when she was elected. She 
represents, finally, every citizen. Does a young and 
AE ee eae ee 
Terry Sanford, former governor of North Carcdina, is 
president of Duke University. 








struggling black lawyer elected to the state legislature 
not represent all constituents, including those in differ- 
ent income groups? Is the Congress of the United 
States less than democratic and representative because 
“racial, sexual, age, and income groups” are not “in 
proportion to their share” of the constituency? There 
are not more women in Congress, it seems to me, 
because more women are not running for Congress; 
and when women get ready to move in, they will. 

We cannot have a delegate that is at once the repre- 
sentative of a presidential candidate and a representa- 
tive of the delegate’s broad constituency. This is radi- 
cal. I admit it. To make a delegate serve the voter 
instead of a candidate is radical, and will require a 
radical change. 

It will take some jolting of our established notions to 
acknowledge that a delegate to a presidential nomina- 
ting convention should be selected on the basis of the 
constituency’s confidence in her or him to be represen- 
tative, honest, and intelligent, regardless of all other 
considerations, including sex, age, color, bank account, 
or commitment to a particular presidential candidate. 
The bedrock question is whether we prefer a delegate 
to go to the convention to think and act for us, or 
whether we want a messenger to vote for a particular 
candidate and to vote on other questions and platform 
issues as that candidate might signal. 

What are the advantages of sending uninstructed 
delegates, and how dare we ignore the sovereign vote of 
the people in committing a delegate to vote as we did— 
or some of us did? 


ur present procedure for nominating presi- 
dents is a process of elimination. “This can- 
didate,” we and the press observe, “cannot 
make it past New Hampshire.” Or, “He will be gone 
by Hlinois.” This is all right as a system for deciding 
the NCAA basketball championship, but it hardly 
serves the American republic well. I wish Howard 
Baker could have been considered more carefully, but 
he did not turn properly at the first flag, so he was 
ruled out of the race. That is all right for downhill 
slalom skiing, but adopting it for the presidential pro- 
cess is taking the country downhill. It might be that 
thinking delegates would not choose Baker, but that is 
not the point. Some representative group of Republi- 
cans would have had an opportunity to look at him in. 
comparison with all other possibilities. As it is, when 
looking time arrives almost all of our possible candi- 
dates have gone home. 

Eastern Airlines, searching for a president, could go 
outside its ranks and pick an astronaut as its chief 
executive. The Stanford Graduate School of Business 
could reach into the business world for its dean. Duke 














University could examine every basketball coach in the 
country before making an offer to the one they per- 
ceived would best serve Duke. The Methodist Church 
can look at every preacher in the jurisdiction when the 
time comes to elect a bishop. The political party dele- 
gates to the national nominating conventions can con- 
sider one or two survivors who have run a crazy obsta- 
tle course. I am in favor of delegates who can look at 
the full field, and even beyond the full field, to pick for 
us the best possible presidential candidate. 

Adlai Stevenson and Charles Evans Hughes would 
never have been candidates had they been required to 
gear up for a present-day campaign survival exercise, 
yet they were, with some reluctance, willing to 
e their names and qualifications considered by a 
;oughtful convention of delegates. We need a process 
that makes it easier for such people to be considered, 
that makes.it possible to seek out those who are highly 
< qualified, to.draft the man or woman who could best 
serve the nation. A burning desire to be President, a 
necessary trait under today’s rules, is not the most 
admirable characteristic, but we have made it the most 
essential. To change the concept is radical indeed, but 
certainly we should search out the best. 

-The vote of the constituency, be it in voting booth or 
in caucus, is typically not very clear-cut. There will be 
in the early stages of the presidential campaign a num- 
ber of candidates, and a clear majority vote for any 
single candidate is unlikely. We have no way of indi- 
~ cating a second choice; obviously the person with the 
second largest vote is not necessarily the constituency’s 
second choice. The person in fourth place could be 
almost everybody's second choice. It is also true that 
the average voter does not see much finality about the 
primary or caucus election, and could be voting with 
less serious determination than he or she would in the 
general election. 

Of greater danger in giving binding instructions too 

early is that if the delegates and the constituents were 

provided the opportunity to learn more about the qual- 

-> ifications and characteristics of the candidate, they 
might all change their minds. 

Ideally, we should want a delegate honorable and 
uninstructed, but aware of and responsive to the feel- 
ings of the constituency, and finally accountable to the 

| constituency. Accountability doesn’t apply, some 

would argue, since a delegate is a one-shot representa- 
tive who cannot be voted out because of a miscalcula- 
tion of the censtituency’s desires. I disagree. 


































d alter Cronkite argues that convention tele- 
vision coverage makes the delegate “less 
responsive to political manipulation and 
more to the loud, clear voice of his constituents back 
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home than he was before television. Because of televi- 
sion’s full coverage the folks back home: are just as 
conversant with the issues, the men, and even the back- 
room deals, as is the delegate, and they let him know 
their feelings with a constant flood of telegrams and 
telephone calls. He is more the people’s representative 
than ever before.” (This was written before the new 
rules. Now it does no good to wire or call.) 

“With the advent of television, the very purpose of 
the convention has been broadened. Before, it was a 
relatively private meeting to determine party policy 
and select those candidates the delegates and their 
leaders thought had the best chance to lead the party to- 
victory.” 

The delegate has to go home, and will be called.on to 
explain, and the vast majority of those who manage to 
become delegates will want other honors and political 
opportunities. Even so, the question is, Do we want to 
trade the messenger concept for the deliberative dele- 
gate concept? 

Those of us who have over the years sought fairer 
representation for women and members of minorities 
might well be apprehensive that abandoning candidate- 
slating would decrease the degree of “representation” 
they have attained. I would be willing to bet this is not 
so. Women and members of minorities are increasingly 
winning public offices, and could present a particularly 
appealing case in a delegate election. It is, as a matter 
of fact, an ideal point of entry into political activity. In 
any event, would not those somewhat favored in the 
recent past by special preference. women and minori- 
ties, find it more satisfying to go as duly elected, inde- 
pendent, responsible, and responsive delegates? 

I recommend three specific changes in the nomina- 
ting process. 

Change One: Send thinking delegates to the national 
conventions. This means we must elect delegates who 
are uninstructed. It would be ideal to elect them from 
the smallest possible districts, specifically one delegate 
per district. 

The party rules can be changed simply to require 
that the delegates be elected individually, on the basis 
of the confidence the voters have in them, just as we 
elect schoo! board members, state representatives, and 
other public officials. Then we would have going to the 
convention a real live person, instead of the equivalent 
of a blip on a computer tape, slated by a candidate’s 
staff, programmed to vote just so and nothing else. 

The candidate-for-delegate can make whatever 
pledges she or he considers appropriate. “I am inclined 
to be for Reagan, but could be for Baker, and could 
support Bush as we learn more about him. I might even 
go for Ford.” How is that for indecision? But is not 
that how most of us think? Certainly in the early stages 


of the sweepstakes. 





Democratic rules presently require that delegates 
“shall be elected at the Congressional Dis:rict level or 
lower.” Lower is better, and one delegate zer district is 
better still, and should be a requirement, for it would 
result in a delegation that more accuratel» mirrcrs the 
voter makeup, and would provide a whole: ame d versi- 
ty without quotas or slating. 

Such thinking delegates could be chosen by ar: elec- 
tion or by caucus; that would not make {uch differ- 
ence. I prefer election. There is less chance of manipu- 
lation. Rules now permit a limited number of party 
leaders and officials to be selected at large; this need 
not be altered. 

This plea for thinking delegates is inhe-ently “airer, 
more open and representative, than the present dating 
of a delegation favorable to one candidate The voters’ 
choices are presently too limited; they can ook at two, 
sometimes several slates, or candidates’ names that will 
translate into slates, and take it or leave i, like it or 
lump it. The voter is entitled to a more inffuentia. vote, 
and- the good of the republic demands it. 

Selecting thinking delegates does not deny the presi- 
dential candidate the opportunity to gather in ‘avor- 
able delegates in advance of the convention. And surely 
no presidential candidate should be fearfa) of kaving 
the support of thinking delegates. 

There could be some abuses in delegate selection. 
There are now. Campaign expenditures shoud be 
defined, and the party rules would need te limit, pref- 
erably prohibit, presidential campaign fu-ds spent in 
behalf of individual delegate-candidates without full 
and timely disclosure. The best way to deal with «his is 
not by means of federal or state legislation, bat by 
party rules. 

There is another worry. Without a feel:7g of direct 
participation by actually voting for a presentia can- 
didate, or his designated slate, would voters tak= any 
interest in such a campaign? Would thev turn out? 
Would labor unions, teachers’ associa ions, trade 
groups, and other well-organized, politics ‘y oriznted 
organizations be able to over-ride the geseral will of 
the public? Would the voters disdain the uncommitted 
delegates? 

These are not the only doubts that can be raised, but 
we cannot turn away from the task because-of dcubts. 
Restoration of the nominating process demands 
change, so party leaders can dwell on all the dcubts, 
and guard against the flaws, as they seek a systerr. that 
results in our getting thinking delegates. Perhaps dele- 
gates can be committed but not bound, witathe gener- 

-al understanding that we know where they stand but 
want them to feel free to change as best suits the 
nation. The various requirements of holdizg the dele- 
gate legally bound until released by the presidential 
candidate have little justification; by right -ke delegate 








is not the candidate’s delegate—he or she should be the 
people’s delegate. , 

Change Two: Achieve a contemplative convention 
by electing the delegates in time for them to meet with 
the candidates, and in time for the candidates to elec- 
tioneer with the delegates. 

While it is good to suppose that delegates chosen the 
new way can be more deliberative in convention, the 
emotion, excitement, and immediacy make careful - 
examination and contemplation difficult. The dele- 
gates, most of them, will have established their prefer- 
ences before leaving home; although there can be addi- 
tional learning and understanding in talking with other 
delegates, and in the whirlwind visits by candidates, 
there is a better way to obtain a contemplative conven- 
tion. The time frame for election of delegates can be 
set so that all delegates are chosen by a date some two 
months in advance of the national convention. Then 
the candidates, instead of dashing around to last-hour 
primaries, can be talking to the delegates who have 
been elected to examine them. More important, the 
delegates can, with greater objectivity, do what they 
were elected to do: find out all there is to know about 
all the candidates. 

This is not a difficult change in the present rales: 
and can be easily accomplished. Taken hand in hand 
with the concept of representative delegates to be 
entrusted with democracy’s decision, it will supply the 
missing essential ingredient to the process of nomina- 
ting a presidential candidate. 

We have not known very much about several of the 

recent candidates until they had the nomination in 
hand. That they have turned out to be satisfactory is no 
excuse for allowing this dangerous flaw in the system 
to remain. The intense examination of candidates, their 
views and peculiarities, their strengths and weaknesses, 
is not today part of the presidential nomination sce- 
nario. @ 
True, we have occasional debates, but tes do not 
tell us much. It is quite possible that the 1960 debates 
turned the tide against Richard Nixon, and while there 
were doubtless adequate reasons for the voters to reject 
Nixon, the fact that he sweated profusely and looked 
nervous when he was nervous was not one of them. 

True, we have televised question-and-answer shows 
that are helpful, but they cannot be exhaustive and 
seldom have been intense. There are articles in maga- 
zines and newspapers, but they are sporadic and ex 
parte. 

While, under our present rules, all of this frag- 
mented and scanty educational process is going on, 
more and more delegates are being elected and bound 
to vote in a way that makes their education about the 
candidates irrelevant to them and to their constitu- 
ents. 












_ With elected representative delegates sitting out 
there two months in advance, we would have an institu- 
tionalized system for deeper analysis, more thorough 
examination, and ample contemplation. The press 
‘could report more of factual performance, less of the 
gamesmanship of the candidates. 
The delegates would take on quite a task on behalf of 
their constituents. They would be bombarded by call- 
ers and campaign material; but so are road commis- 
` sioners and school board members bombarded by con- 
<- stituents—it is a healthy part of democratic communi- 
- cation. They would be drawing out information that in 
the past has not been called up. Each could be making 
- a deliberate and theughtful decision. 
-Itis possible that there would not be much improve- 
ment, and other abuses of the process would be 

: invented by ambitious people. If so, the parties could 
> make additional changes, because rules of the parties 
can be changed through accepted and fairly simple 
procedures. 

Certainly the rules would have to anticipate some 
abuses. It would be well to provide that candidates 
could spend no money on delegates, not even for a 
neal, and certainly not for an airplane ticket. Let the 
state party buy the chicken, or let the delegates pay 
ually if a.meal is appropriate. It would be well to 
provide that neither the-candidates nor friends nor any- 
one else could transport delegates to places of enter- 
tainment, or even to meeting places. The relationship 
between delegates and candidates would have to be 
. above reproach, which is not necessarily the case today 
< with uncommitted delegates, since rules do not focus 
on this relationship. Hew to enforce this? A violation 
` could disqualify the delegate and make room for an 
alternate. Such shenanigans would also discredit a 
presidential candidate in the eyes of the delegates. The 
: press could, and would, publicize such indiscretions. 
Each delegation could schedule meetings with each 
` candidate for in-depth discussions and cross-examina- 
~ tion. Quickie joint appearances of candidates would no 
_ longer be appropriate. In larger states the delegates 
could meet candidates in smaller, regional groups. 
< Candidates could certainly send mail and material to 
delegates, call thera, and visit them, to whatever extent 
- the candidates thought appropriate and the delegates 
thought acceptable. Constituents, too, could have a 
continuing dialogue with their delegates. 

Sitting presidents who were challenged within their 
party would be subject to close scrutiny, and could not 

- ignore the elected delegates. They would not, on the 
_ other hand, be required to involve themselves in pri- 
- mary campaigns. The President, like other candidates, 
could be called to account before duly elected repre- 
"sentatives of the party, but would not be subjected to 
_ the time-diverting task of personal campaigning state 
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by state, a situation that is itself diverting, and there- 
fore dangerous. 

The presidential candidates would then campaign 
with those with whom the decision rests, but in full 
view of the public. The public and their constituents 
could directly influence the delegates as they learned 
more about the several candidates. They would much 
more likely be “representative” when they arrived at 
the convention hall. 

Change Three: Maintain state primaries, but sched- 
ule them within time limits established by the parties. 
Separate the primary electioti from the delegate selec- 
tion process. 

Delegates would be elected on their representative 
merits, not slated on the basis of a primary vote. The 
primary would be used to its best advantage—display- 
ing the talents and campaigning capacities of the per- 
son to be selected as the party’s presidential candi- 
date—without the disadvantage of locking in delegate 
votes on the basis of often inconclusive votes revealing 
inexact directions regarding voter interests. 

The presidential primary performs an extremely 
important function. Making all presidential primaries 
preferential will be something of a jolt for those who 
think this is a reliable voice of democracy. 

I favor setting six primary days—designated Tues- 
days in March and April. Either party could take this 
step and the other would follow. Then the individual 
state could pick a date, if it wanted a primary. There is. 
no necessity for having the primaries evenly divided 
among the designated dates, and it is preferable to have 
them scattered across the nation on each primary day. 
Those who fear that a candidate will not get what he 
“rightfully earned” might contemplate that the nation 
today stands in constant peril of getting what it does 
not deserve. It is apparent that we should not leave 
things as they are; who among us cannot find serious 
inequities and dangers in the existing maze of pri- 
maries? 

The three changes to provide a deliberative body of 
convention delegates who are positioned to examine 
carefully everything about every candidate are: (1) 
election of delegates free to think for themselves and 
guided by the generalized and communicated desires 
of those who elected them; (2) election of delegates 
from single-delegate districts, in time to listen to their 
constituents at length and to hear the presidential. can- 
didates at length; and (3) presidential primaries that 
instruct but do not bind. 

These are substantial changes, and it will require 
determined party leadership to achieve them, but they 
could provide new public assurances that we are care- 
fully choosing the leader of our democratic society in 
the best republican tradition of our representative 
democracy. Œ : 
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ETNON, 
LEARNING 
THE 
LANGUAGE, 
FROM 
A TOM 
by John Ciardi 


Se eer” 


“The average working vocabulary ecensists of 
15,000 words,” says John Ciardi, and most 
of them have a story to tell. Mr. C ardi’s A 
Browser’s Dictionary will be published this 
month. 








alcohol 

In simplest form C,H,OH, the transcendental‘ liquid 
classically produced by fermentation, and raised to. the 
power of eternal life by distillation, and rarely, as in 
upper New England's field applejack, by freezing bar- 
rels of the ferment, causing the essence to draw to the 
center of the ice cake. [<Arabic alkohi<al,the:kohl, 
a cosmetic for darkening the eyelids. It is made from a 
powder of antimony. To achieve a fine even stain, this 
powder was vaporized and cooled. When, c. 1000 A.D., 
Arabian alchemists invented the distillation of alcohol 
by a similar process, they borrowed the name for their 
product from the cosmetic process, and alcohol has 
ever since been doing things to the eyes.] 


allemande right /allemande left 

Square dance calls. And in corrupted forms alleman, 
alley man, allez man. [The step called for, to the right 
or to the left, is from a popular late XVH French dance 
called Allemande, the German Woman. The cor- 
rupted forms have led to some curious etymologizing, 
but the origin is firmly traceable to that German 
woman. } 









amen corner /Amen Corner 
|. A section of pews, usu. near the pulpit, reserved for 
church elders who lead the responses, esp. the amens. 
Variantly, such a section of pews regularly taken over 
by the vocally fervent. 2: NYC machine politics. In 







late XIX and early. XX, a suite in a New York City 
hotel, permanently reserved as a meetingplace for poli- 
ticians. [For putting their heads together as if in 
prayer? For allowing the ward heelers to say “Amen” 
to whatever the bosses said?] 3. Brit. A former street 
intersection in London, destroyed ina WW H air raid. 
[On Corpus Christ: Day, monks marched in a proces- 
= sion over a fixed route to St. Paul’s Cathedral, the 
= streets they traveled acquiring the names of the 
prayers they chanted in regular order: Paternoster 
Row, Amen Corner, Ave Maria Lane, and Creed Lane, 
~ because on this last approach to the cathedral they 
chanted the Credo.] 







































ool /April Fool’s Day 
rit. All Fools’ Day. April 1 and a time for fools’ 
errands, mock gifts, comic greetings, and practical 
_ jokes. In Scotland one is sent to hunt the gowk (the 
cuckoo). In France the person on whom a trick is 
played is called # poisson d'Avril, the April fish 
(fool). In Am. prison slang fish for gullible new prison- 
= er has the same sense. [Variously attributed. Some 
refer it to the abduction of Proserpine in early spring, 
2 leaving her mother, Ceres, to walk the forests calling 

her name useless!y; others, to the Julian calendar, 
whose cumulative error over the centuries moved New 
© Year’s Day to almost the end of March (when Gregori- 
an calendar reforms moved New Year’s Day back to 
Jan. 1, a time for traditional gift giving, people contin- 
. ued to give mock presents on the false New Year, April 
1). But all such efforts to fix a particular origin are 
-wasted. As surely as a man is sometimes prankish, 
festivals of mockery occur in many primitive societies, 
and their survival today in cultures scattered around 
the globe peints tc an origin lost in time. (Cf. Hallow- 
een, a survival of seme lost early Teutonic festival, now 
Christianized as All Hallow’s Eve.) ] 


assbackwards 

Messed up. Askew. Not in proper alignment. [Nor for 
that matter is the idiom, backwards being the only 
ogical alignment ‘or an ass. What could be really out 
f alignment is aesfrontwards. But in vulgar exuber- 
ance, sweet style is always more than reason.] 























Chichevache 
From medieval folk tales; a monster said to live only on 
the flesh of virtuous women and, therefore, to be forev- 
er hungry. [One of the hoariest of dull jokes; to this 
day every campus that sports a stone lion continues the 
so-called legend that it will roar whenever a virgin 
passes by. It seems to have been Chaucer who brought 
Chichevache to England from his prowling through 
European folk tales. In the envoi to his “Clerke’s Tale” 
he warns women away from virtue “Lest Chichevache 
you swelwe (swallow) in hire (her) entraille (en- 
trails). <OF Chichefache, prob. “pinched face” or 
“ugly face.” Chaucer rendered OF fache as vache, 
cow, | 































chippy /chippie 

A prostitute. [Am. only. In Brit. slang, chip, chippy 
refers to a carpenter (<wood chips). Am. Thesaurus 
of Slang gives (undated) chippy house, brothel. Mit- 
ford Mathews gives first known attested usage from a 
Colo. newspaper, 1890: “The leading dudes and chip- 
pies of Europe.” Yet, despite these contexts, a chippy. 
is specifically a streetwalker. Prob. <sparrow, chip- 
ping sparrow. Because lined along the street in a row? 
Because streetwalkers at times make chip-chip 
sounds? (I have heard them do so in London and | have 
supposed that were I a plainclothesman, they might 
then explain they were just chip-chipping innocently in 
the joy of heaven.) Perhaps into Am. via a chipped-at 
American abroad; though chippy house and the 1890 
citation refer not to streetwalkers but to house whores 
or deluxe call girls. Whence???] 


cigar 

A roll of tobacco wrapped in a leaf. (Sp. cigarro< 
Mayan sikar, to smoke.) close, but no cigar 1. Almost, 
but not quite. 2. In effect. You lose. [A catch phrase of 
XIX Am. carny men who operated games (esp. the 
feat-of-strength game of driving a weight up a pole by 
a blow of a heavy mallet) in which cigars were given as 
prizes. ] : 
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dibs: go dibs (in) 

To share (in). Z went dibs in his canoe (shared the use 
of it) all summer. [When I was a boy in Medford, 
Mass., the invariable formula for claiming a share of 
any goody, whether an apple core or the next use of a 
baseball bat, was J howny dibs or I howny aext dibs. | 
have never seen howny in writing, and can only specu- 
late that it is based on “I (claim to) own.” Surely, 
however, others will remember this boys’ term. (in this 
sense dibs is prob. from dibstones, an old cnild’s game 
involving the distribution and capture of small bones or 
stones used as counters. In capturing an opponent’s 
counters one cried “Dibs!” with the sense “I claim.” 
An ancient African version of this game is called kabu- 
ki.)] 


ducks and drakes 
The idle sport of skipping a stone across calm water. 
[The game must be immemorially old, but this name 
for it first attested XVI. The circular ripple made by 
the first skip was said to be a duck, the second a crake, 
the third another duck, and so forth. The object, of 
course, is to see how many ducks and drakes one can 
put on the pond.] play ducks and drakes with one’s 
money To throw it away, as if skipping it across a pond. 
[Unlike bread cast on the waters, money so treated 
does not return a hundredfold.] 





framis 

Double-talk. All I got from him was a lot of framis. 
{Double-talk, a form of rapid, smoothly articulated, 
and well-modulated baffle gab with a normal syntax 
but with meaningless key words, has long been a popu- 
lar specialty of comedians, and widely popularized in 
comic movies of the 1930s. The word (or rather the 
non-word) framis surfaced frequently in these comic 
routines; then, as Pinocchio turned into a real boy, 
framis turned into a real word by biting off its own 
comic nose and becoming a label for what it once was. 
“The endomylogical concurrence of framis-analysis 
integration is parietal to the sui generis transcencence 
of the implicit.” —Fabrique du Jour, Tergiversations, 
trans. by John F. Nims.] 








greenhorn 

1. An inexperienced person. Implies gullibility. A once 
standard term for a newly arrived immigrant who 
lacked knowledge of native ways and had to accept 
instruction on trust. [Green is, of course, a general 
term for “immature, inexperienced, gullible.” But, 
greenhorn is more specific. The newly formed horns of 
deer are covered with a skin that later splits and peels. 
While it still clings to the horns, fungus spores often 
develop on the tatters, giving the horns a greenish cast. 
Thus green both as a metaphor and as an accurate 
observation from nature. (On the western frontier 
greenhorn was scoffingly synonymous with tenderfoot 
and pilgrim.)] 


growler 

Am. slang. 1. A keg of beer equal to about one eighth 
of a barrel. 2. A usu. tin receptacle, usu. with a lid, usu. 
of about two quarts, for carrying draft beer away from 
a saloon. (Sense 2 attested 1888. Sense | prob. some- 
what earlier.) rush the growler To run to the saloon for 
a growler of beer and to hurry it back to workingmen, 
or to good old Dad once he got home from work, an 
errand usu. assigned to children. [The saloon keeper 
commonly tried to fill the growler as much as possible 
with suds. It was common, therefore, to grease the 
growler in the belief that it kept a large head of suds 
from forming; perhaps a film of oil did cause some of 
the suds to slide back into the liquid, but aside from 
oiling the beer, the practice could not have made much 
difference. Growler rushing also connoted in late XIX 
“a drinking spree,” i.e., growler after growler as in 
modern chug-a-lug. Growler also labels a relatively 
small iceberg, usu. encountered as one of a group bro- 
ken from a larger one, and prob. called growlers 
because they tend to rub against one another with a 
sound akin to growling. One of the functions of the 
iceberg patrol is to break large bergs into relatively 
harmless growlers.] 


hocus-pocus 

1. An old jiggery formula used by conjurors, medicine 
men, and other performing street cheats. (Earlier 
forms: hocas pocas, 1624; hokos pokos, 1625.) 2. Ext. 
Any deceit. The hocus-pocus of politics. 3. Ext. Non- 
sense. Double-talk. You'll get nothing but a lot of 
hocus-pocus from him. [Redupl. based on hoc est 
from liturgical Latin hoc est corpus meum, “this is my 
body,” from the communion service. The ODEE offers 
a derivation from XVI wandering student beggars and 
street performers, hax pax max Deus Adimax, and 
certainly all such frummery is relevant, but all Catho- 
lics, which is to say everyone in early Europe, were 
familiar with the service of the mass, and certainly the 
liturgical Latin must be taken as the obvious source.] 


hussy 
(The ss may be pronounced as a pure sibilant or as a z.) 
L An impertinent giri. 2. A shameless wench. 3. A 
prostitute. [i-p to XVI merely a contraction of house- 
wife (of whica earlier forms were: hussif, huswif, hus- 
-wife.<Scandinavian Aus, house [see hustings]; wif, 
: woman, wife3 For alteration of terminal -if to -y, cf. 
 goody<geoaif, goodwife. (Goody for Mrs. remained 
in-use in Am.aintil early XIX.) For the male chauvinist 
= slander wherzby the good English housewife evolved 
into a hussy, see Women’s Lib.] 


Generic fors hangman. [From c. 1663 to his death in 
1686, the haagman of London was called Jack Ketch, 
but prob. in. Eeu of his legal name. The London gallows 
was on Tyburn Hifl on ground that once belonged to 
the mayor #f Tyburn, whose squire was formerly 
Richard Jaquett; Jack Ketch is in all likelihood an 
alteration of his surname, with the added word play 
< that “once Jack Ketches you, you stay caught.”’] 


© kangaroo ceurt 

1. Now. A mock court in which dominant prisoners 
tyrannize the defenseless, trying them on trivial or 
merely fancful charges, as loitering with intent to 
breathe sommone else’s air, and sentencing them to 
beatings, extortion, servitude, rape, and even death. 2. 
In first Am. use among the miners of the 1849 gold 


a : rush. A vigilante committee for hanging claim jumpers 


after a speecy “fair” trial. [Since claim jumping was 
the act of killing a man in order to take over and work 
his claim, any mar who was found working a murdered 
` man’s claime and who could not produce witnessed 
documents cf a transfer of ownership, was held to be 
self-evidently guilty and therefore hanged, his trial 
-being a meze formality. (The practice of prisoners’ 
‘mock courts is immemorial and they would certainly 


have been held in the Australian penal colonies. Kan- 
garoos have little fear of man and commonly stand 
[squat? sit?] staring at groups of people. A band of 
them might fancifully be taken to be a watchful jury. 
By that or by some other association, kangaroo court 
emerged as a new name for an old thing. The term was 
then transferred to the gold fields with the special- 
association with vigilantes that it has since lost. There 
were many Australians in the °49 gold rush: the sea 
voyage from Australia to California was much easier 
than the voyage from the east coast of the U.S. and 
around the Horn.)] 


kibosh: put the kibosh on 
To put an end to. To squelch. To put a stop to. [1836. 
Dickens, Seven Dials, has kye-bosk: “put the kye-bosk 
on her” = finish her off, knock her out (with reference 
to a fistfight between two slatterns). The origin has 
long been in doubt, but is now fixed by a letter from 
Padraic Colum to Charles Earle Funk (Hog on Ice, p. 
22): 

“Kibosh,” I believe means “the cap of death” and 

it is always used in that sense—“He put the 

kibosh on it.” In Irish it could be written “cie 

bais”—the last word pronounced “bosh,” the gen- 

itive of “bas,” death. 
Colum does not explain the nature of the black cap. Is 
it the one put on by the judge about to pronounce a 
death sentence, or the hood sometimes slipped over the 
head of a person about to be hanged? In any case, 
though not otherwise attested, Colum’s explanation 
seems authoritative and is partially corroborated by the 
earlier form used by Dickens.] 


long in the tooth 

Getting on in years. Roger Fredland used to be a bit of 
a heller, but he’s getting to be short of breath and long 
in the tooth. [There being no truth in horse traders, the 
potential buyer checks the horse’s age by examining its 
teeth. Constant grinding of fodder causes the horse’s 
gums to recede, whereby the teeth of old horses seem 
to grow long. Tooth for teeth is an idiomatic fix. Dat- 
ing unknown. Prob. of remote folk origin.] 


mutual admiration society 

A company of friends in which every member praises 
every other. [Now a fixed phrase in Am., altered from 
Society of Mutual Admiration, coined by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes in Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, 
two chapters of which were written for the New 
England Magazine in 1831-1832, the rest for The 
Atlantic Monthly starting in 1857. After the 25-year 
interim, Holmes began again with the calmly under- 
played, “I was just going to say when I was inter- 
rupted... .7} O 




















éé ell, I know it seems funny,” ihe young 
man said, getting up from hs drawing 
board, “but I don’t think we've been 


formally introduced. My name’s Dan Rosesthal.” He 
was tall and heavy, and his face suggested the pain of 
shyness. 

“Bill Grove,” I told him, and then we could both 
pretend to settle down. We had just beer hired at 
Remington Rand and assigned to share a glassed-in 
cubicle in the bright, murmurous maze of the eleventh 
floor; this was in the spring of 1949, in New York. 

Dan Rosenthal’s job was to design and illustrate the 





A story by Kichard Yates 








company's “external house organ,” a slick and unread- 
able monthly magazine called Systems; mine was to 
write and edit the copy for it. He seemed able to talk 
and listen while executing even the subtlest parts of his 
work, and I soon fell to neglecting mine for hours and 
days at a time, so there began an almost steady flow of 
conversation over the small space between his immacu- 
late drawing board and the ever-more dismaying clut- 
ter of my desk. 

I] was twenty-three that year; Dan was a year or so 
older, and there was a gruff, rambling gentleness in his 
voice that seemed to promise he would always be good 




















_ company. He lived with his parents and his younger 
brother in Brooklyn, “just around the corner from 
~ Coney Island, if that gives you a picture,” and he was a 
recent graduate of the art school at Cooper Union—a 
school that charges no tuition but is famous for being 
highly selective. Fd heard that only one out of ten 
applicants is:accepted there; when I asked him if that 
was true he said he didn’t know. 

- “So where'd pow go to school, Bill?” he asked, and 
that was always an awkward question. 

I had come out of the Army with the wealth of the 
GI Bill of Rights at my disposal, but hadn’t taken 
advantage of it—and | will never wholly understand 
why. It was partly fear: ’'d done poorly in high school, 
othe Army had assessed: my IQ at 109, and I didn’t want 


ae the risk of further failure. And it was partly arrogance: 


` | planned to: become a professional writer as soon as 
possible, and that made four years of college seem a 
wasteful delay. There was a third factor, too—one that 
took too much explaining for comfort, but could in a 
greatly simplified form be easier to tell than all the 
fear-and-arregance stuff—and this had become the 
reply I geve most often on being asked why I hadn’t 
gone to college. “Well,” I would say, “I had my moth- 
er to take care of.” ‘ 
_ “Oh, that’s too bad,” Dan Rosenthal said, looking 
concerned. “1 mean, it’s too bad you had to miss out on 
college.” He seemed to be thinking it over for a while, 
trailing a delicate paintbrush back and forth under 


~~ the clean scent of banana oil that always hung in his 


side of the cubicie. Then he said, “Still, if the GI 
Bill gives allotments for dependent wives and 
children, how come they wouldn’t do it for a dependent 
mother?” 

; That was something I had never looked into; worse, 
it was something that had never occurred to me. But 
whatever lare and evasive reply I made didn’t matter 
much because he had already moved on to find another 
marshy piace in the dark field of my autobiography. 

“And you're married now?” he said. 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Well, so who's taking care of mother? You still 
doing that teo?” 

“No, she’s—-wel, she’s pretty much back on her feet 
now,” I said, and that was a lie. 

I knew he wouldn’t press me on it, and he didn’t. 
Office friendships don’t work that way. But I knew 
too, as I fingered nervously through the Systems copy, 
that I hac better watch my mouth around Dan Rosen- 
thal from new on 
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hose two years of supporting my mother had 
] been a time bereft of hope for me—and for her 
too, | imagine now, though it seemed then that 
her capacity for hope was boundless. After my father’s 
death she’d taken a few harsh and degrading jobs— 
working in a lens-grinding shop, working in the cheap 
loft factories that make department-store manne- 
quins—but work like that was pitifully wrong for a 
bewildered, rapidly aging, often kysterical woman who 
had always considered herself a sculptor with at least as 
much intensity as I brought to the notion of myself as a 
writer. During my time in the Army she had collected 
something from her status as a “Class ‘A’ Dependent,” 
but it couldn’t have been much. For a while she lived 
with my older sister and her family in the Long Island 
suburbs, but the clash of personalities in that unhappy 
house soon brought her back te New York—and to 
me. My sister wrote me a letter about it, as if it were 
too delicate a matter for discussion on the phone, 
explaining that her husband’s “views” on sharing his 
home with in-laws were “sound in theory, though terri- 
bly difficult in practice,” and saying she was sure I 
would understand. 

That was how it started. My mother and I lived on 
what little I earned at apprentice jobs, first on a trade 
journal and later as a rewrite man for the United Press, 
and we shared an apartment she had found on Hudson 
Street. Except for a nagging sense that this wasn’t a 
very adventurous or attractive way for a young man to 
live, I was comfortable there at first. We got along 
surprisingly well; but then, we always had. 

All through childhood I had admired the way she 
made light of money troubles—that, perhaps even 
more than the art she doggedly aspired to or the love 
she so frequently invoked, was what had made her 
uncommon and fine for me. If we were occasionally — 
evicted from our rented homes, if we seldom had pre- 
sentable clothes and sometimes went hungry for two or 
three days while waiting for my father’s monthly 
check, those hardships only enhanced the sweet poign- 
ance of her reading Great Expectations aloud to my 
sister and me in her bed. She wasa free spirit. We were 
free spirits, and only a world composed of creditors or 
of “people like your father” could fail to appreciate the 
romance of our lives. 

Now she often assured me that this new, arrange- 
ment was only temporary—she would surely find some 
way to get “back on her feet” inno time at all—but as 
the months wore on she made ne effort, or any reason- 
able plans, and so I began to lose patience. This wasn’t 
making any sense. I didn’t want to listen to her torren- 
tial talk anymore or join in her laughter; I thought she 
was drinking too much; I found her childish and irre- 
sponsible—two of my father’s words—and I didn’t 
even want to look at her: small and hunched in 














tasteful clothes that were never quite cleaa, with 
sparse, wild, yellow-gray hair and a soft mouth set in 
the shape either of petulance or of hilarit+. 

Her teeth had been bad for years. They were 
unsightly, and they’d begun to hurt. I tock her to the 
Northern Dispensary, an antique little triangular brick 
landmark of the Village that was said to be the oldest 
free dental clinic in New York. A pleasan: young den- 
tist examined her and told us that all her teeth would 
have to be removed. 

“Oh, no!” she cried. 

The work couldn’t be done here in tke clinic, he 
explained, but if she came to his private office in 
Queens he would do it there, equip her wah dentures, 
and charge us only half his normal fee because she was 
a clinic patient. 

It was a deal. We took a train out to Jamaica and | 
sat with her through it all, hearing her grust and shud- 
der with the shock of each extraction, watching the 
dentist drop one ugly old tooth after anotrer onto his 
little porcelain tray. It made my toes cleach and my 
scalp prickle; it was a terrible but odd satisfying 
thing to watch. There, I thought as eaca tocth fell 
bloody on the tray. There. . . there. . . there. How 
could she make a romance out of this? Maybe now, at 
last, she would come to terms with reality 

All the way home that afternoon, with the lower half 
of her face so fallen-in that she wouldn’t le: anyane see 
it, she rode staring out the train window aad pressed a 
wad of Kleenex to her mouth. She seemed utterly 
defeated. That night, when worse pain set m, she 
thrashed and moaned in her bed and pleaced with me 
for a drink. 

“Well, I don’t think that’s too good an idea,” I told 
her. “I mean alcohol warms your blood. and when 
you’re bleeding, you see, it'll only make it worse.” 

“Call him up,” she commanded. “Call wha:’s-his- 
name, the dentist. Get the Queens information opera- 
tor. I don’t care what time it is. Pm dying. Do you 
understand me? I’m dying.” 

And I obeyed her. “I’m sorry to bother yu at-home, 
Doctor,” I began, “but the thing is I wondered if it 
would be all right for my mother to have semething to 
drink.” 

“Oh, certainly,” he said. “Fluids are the best. thing. 
Fruit juices, iced tea, any of the popular sodas and soft 
drinks; that'll be fine.” 

“No, I meant—you know—whiskey. Aleohol ” 

“Oh.” And he explained, tactfully, that alcohol 
would not be advisable at all. 

In the end I gave her a couple of drinks enyway and 
had three or four myself, standing alone aad slumped 
at the window in a melodramatic posture of despair. I 
thought I would never get out of that place alive. 

After she got her new teeth, and after the first dis- 








comfort of wearing them was over, she seemed to shed 
twenty years. She smiled and laughed frequently and 
spent a lot of time at the mirror. But she was afraid 
everyone would know they were false teeth, and that ` 
made her shy. 

“Can you hear me clacking when I talk?” she would — 
ask me. 

“No.” 

“Well, Z can hear it. And do you see this awful little 
crease under my nose, where they fit in? Is that very 
noticeable?” 

“No, of course not. Nobody’s going to notice 
that.” 

In her days as a sculptor she had joined three art 
organizations that required the paying of dues: The 
National Sculpture Society, The National Association 
of Women Artists, and something called Pen and 
Brush, which was a local Village women’s club—a rel- 
ic, I think, of the old, old Village of smocks and incense 
and monogrammed Egyptian cigarettes and Edna St. 
Vincent Millay. At my urging she had reluctantly 
agreed to let her dues lapse at the two uptown enter- 
prises, but she clung to Pen and Brush because it was 
“socially” important for her. 

That was all right with me; it didn’t cost much, and 
they sometimes held group exhibitions of painting and 
sculpture—awful afternoons of tea and sponge cake, of 
heavily creaking wooden floors and clustering ladies in 
funny hats—at which a small, old, finger-smudged 
piece of my mother’s sculpture might win an Honor- 
able Mention. 

“And you see, it’s only recently that they've let 
sculptors into Pen and Brush,” she explained, far more _ 
often than necessary. “It was always just writers and 
painters before that, and of course they can’t change 
the name of it now, to include the sculptors, but we call 
ourselves ‘the chiselers.’ ” And that always struck her 
as so funny that she’d laugh and laugh, either trying to 
hide her old teeth with her fingers or, later, happily 
displaying the gleam of her new ones. 


met almost nobody of my own age during 

that time, except by hanging around Village 

bars and trying to figure out what was going 
on; then once | was taken to a small party and met a 
girl named Eileen who turned out to be as lonely as I 
was, though she was better at concealing it. She was 
tall and slender with rich dark red hair and a pretty, 
bony face that could sometimes look warily stern, as if 
the world were trying to put something over on her. 
She too had come from what she called a “shabby- 
genteel” background (I had never heard that phrase 
before and added it at once to my vocabulary); her 
parents too had been long divorced; she hadn't gone.to 
























































The practicality of a mass-produced electric car depends 


upon the development of a long-life, low-cost, rechargeable 
battery. Recent discoveries at the General Motors Research 
Laboratories have encouraged scientists seeking to harness 
the abundant but elusive energy available in lithium— 

a highly desirable battery component. 


LithiumSilicon System 


































Partial phase diagram of the lithium-silicon sys- 
tem. Lithium activity changes by two orders of 
magnitude in the concentration range shown. 





Colorenhanced scanning electron micrograph 
showing the results of lithium attack on 
baron nitride. 








IGH ELECTROPOSITIV- 


ity and low equivalent weight 
make lithium an ideal battery 
reactant, capable of supplying the 
specific energy needed to operate 
an electric vehicle. The source of 
the abundant energy available in 
lithium, however, is exactly what 
makes it almost impossible to man- 
age. The challenge is to prepare 
alloys and find materials stable 
enough to contain the aggressive- 
ness of lithium without greatly 
suppressing its activity. 

New knowledge of the ther- 
modynramic properties of lithium- 
contaming materials has been 
revealed by fundamental studies 
conducted at the General Motors 
Research Laboratories. Investiga- 
tions, carried out by Dr. Ram 
Sharma and his colleagues, aim at 
developing a basic comprehensive 


reference electrode. 


understanding of selected “exotic” 
systems. Their work is directly re- 
lated to the search for an advanced 
molten salt battery cell. 

Specific energies greater 
than 180 W-h/kg, about five times 
that of the lead-acid battery, have 
been demonstrated by electrochem- 
ical cells utilizing LiCl-KCI electro- 
lyte and electrodes of metal sulfide 
and lithium alloy. But operating 
temperatures of 723 K and the ag- 
gressive nature of the chemical 
reactants pose serious new chal- 
lenges to cell construction materi- 
als. Of particular concern is the 
lithium attack upon separators and 
seal components. Most inorganic 
insulators, including the refractory 
oxides and nitrides, are destroyed 
or rendered conductive by this at- 
tack. Boron nitride, one of the more 
resistant materials, has been the 
subject of Dr. Sharma's recent, suc- 
cessful efforts to establish condi- 
tions under which attack may be 
avoided. 

Dr. Sharma began by explor- 
ing the thermodynamics of the lith- 
ium-silicon system. Silicon reduces 
the activity of lithium without sub- 
stantially increasing its weight, and 
produces a manageable solid at 
723K. 

Constant-current potentio- 
metry experiments were carried 
out in an inert atmosphere. The 
electrochemical cell consisted of a 
Li-Si alloy positive electrode, a eu- 
tectic mixture of LiCI-KCI electro- 


~lyte, and two Li-Al alloy 


electrodes—one negative and one 








A sertesiof anodic and catho- 
dic cycles at very low current den- 
sities indicated three well-defined 
voltage plateaus below 80 atom 
percent lithaim composition. This 
behavior was confirmed by experi- 
> ments in whieh pure silicon was 
used in place of Li-Si alloy as the 

og arting material, 
The results were used to 
odify the Li-Si phase diagram, 
which indicated only two such pla- 
“teaus. The revised phase diagram 
Ls compounds: Li,Si, 

Lin, Sig, L and Li,.Si,. The 
-exact compesition of LizSis had not 
previously been known. 

Dr. Sharma confirmed the 
existence of the new compound by 
x-ray diffraction analysis. He deter- 
mined its melting point to be 
976+ 8 E by differential thermal 
analysis. He produced a scanning 
electron micrograph that clearly 
indicates a single phase for the 
compound. He was also able to 
determine the maximum nonstoi- 
_Chiometric ranges of the lithium- 
silicon compounds from charge 
passed during the transitions be- 
tween voitage plateaus. 


K onna OF THE 


lithium activity present in the sys- 
tem’s varieas compounds allowed 
Dr. Sharmatoevaluate the stability 
of boron nitrice with Li-Si alloys of 
differing composition. 
oo A controlled potential was 
imposed or a boron nitride cloth 
mple in an-electrochemical cell. 





By monitoring the current in the 
cell at different potentials, Dr. 
Sharma established the point at 
which lithium activity produces 
reaction. 

Boron nitride was found to 
react with Li,,Si, only when in the 
presence of Li,Si;. The new com- 
pound, Li,,Si,, did not exhibit suffi- 
cient lithium activity to attack 
boron nitride. 

Reaction occurred accord- 
ing to the following equation: 


BN + (3+x) Li = LiB + LiN 


The lithium nitride that 
formed during reaction dissolved 
in the molten salt electrolyte, but 
the lithium boride remained on the 
surface and became electronically 


conductive, causing high self- 


discharge in the cell. 

“The establishment of the re- 
gion of stability of boron nitride 
makes it possible to recommend 
appropriate charging limits,” ac- 
cording to Dr. Sharma. 

“Restricting the amount of 
charge in keeping with the recom- 
mended limits will control lithium 
activity, preventing the formation 
of highly-conductive compounds 
and adding durability to an elec- 
trochemical system which already 
displays high specific energy. Ul- 
timately, that brings the prospect of 
high-performance electric vehicles 
closer to reality.” 
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| People building transportation to serve people 




















college either; and, again like me, she earned her living 
as a white-collar employee. She was a secretary in a 
business office. An important difference here was that 
she insisted she liked her work because it was “a good 
job,” but I imagined there would be plenty of time for 
talking her out of that. 

From the beginning, and for the whole of the next 
year, we were hardly ever apart except during working 
hours. It may not have been love, but we couldn’: have 
been persuaded of that because we kept telling each 
other, and telling ourselves, that it was. If we often 
quarreled, the movies had proved time and again that 
love was like that. We couldn’t keep away from each 
other, though I think we both came to suspect, after a 
while, that this might be because neither of us had 
anywhere else to go. 

Eileen wanted to meet my mother, and | knew it 
would be a mistake but couldn’t think of amacceptable 
way to say no. And my mother, predictably. didn’t like 
her. “Well, she’s a pleasant girl, dear,” she said later, 
“but I don’t see how you can find her so atcractive.” 

Then once when Eileen was telling me about a bor- 
ing middle-aged man who lived in her building, she 
said “He's been on the fringes of art for so many years, 
talking and talking about it, that he’s come to expect 
all the prerogatives of being an artist without ever 
doing the work. I mean he’s an art bum. like your 
mother.” 

“An art bum?” 

“Well, you know. When you fool around with it all 
your life, trying to impress people with something that 
isn’t really there and never really was—don’! you think 
that’s tiresome? Don’t you think it’s a waste of every- 
body’s time?” 

From old loyalty I tried to defend my mother against 
the art-bum charge, but it came out weak and lame and 
overstated, and there might have been vet another 
quarrel if we hadn’t found some way to change the 
subject. 

Some mornings when I’d come home after daylight, 
with barely time to put on a clean shirt for work, my 
mother would greet me with a tragic stare-—-and once 
or twice she said, as if I were the girl, “Well, I certainly 
hope you know what you're doing.” Then ene evening 
late in the year she went into one of her uncantrollable 
rages and referred to Eileen as “that cheap tittle Irish 
slut of yours.” But that wasn’t really so bad because it 
enabled me to get up in a disdainful silence and walk 
out of the place and shut the door, leaving ser to won- 
der if I would ever come back. 

That winter I caught pneumonia, which szemed only 
in keeping with the general run of our bad duck. And 
during my recovery in the hospital there was a time 
when my mother and Eileen, who had skillfally avoid- 
ed each other until then, found themselves riding in the 
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same elevator and came into the ward together for the 
afternoon visiting hour. They took chairs on opposite 
sides of the high steel bed and made hesitant conversa- 
tion across my chest, while I turned my head on the 
pillow from one to the other of their remarkably differ- 
ent faces, the old and the new, trying to muster appro- 
priate expressions for each of them. 

Then Eileen pulled open one side of my hospital 
gown, peered beneath it, and began massaging the 
flesh on my ribs with her hand. “Isn’t he a nice color?” 
she inquired with a bright false trill in her voice. 

“Well, yes, I’ve always thought so,” my mother said 
quietly. 

“Do you know what the best part is, though?” 
Eileen said. “The best part is, he’s the same color all 
over.” 

And it might have been funny if my mother hadn’t 
chosen to take it in silence, slightly lowering her eye- 
lids and lifting her chin, like a dowager obliged to con- 
front an impudent scullery maid; all Eileen could do 
was put her hand back in her lap and look down at it. 

I was released from the ward a few days later, 
though not before a mild and conscientious-looking 
doctor lectured me on the virtues of adequate nutrition 
and regular hours. “You're underweight,” he ex- 
plained as if I didn’t know it, as if being skinny hadn't 
been a terrible source of embarrassment all my life. 
‘And you've had several lung ailments, and your gen- 
eral physical type suggests a susceptibility to TB.” 

I didn’t know what to make of that as I rode home on 
the subway with my grubby little brown paper bag of 
toilet articles, but I knew it was something that would 
have to wait. For now, and for God only knew how long 
a time to come, there were other troubles. 

And the most dreaded, the worst conceivable trouble 
came within a month or two, one warm night in 
Eileen’s apartment when she said she wanted to break 
off with me. We had been “courting”—her word—for 
a year, and there didn’t seem to be any future in it. She 
said she was “still interested in other men,” and when I 
said, “What other men?” she looked away and made 
some enigmatic reply that told me I was losing the 
argument. 

I knew I had a point—she didn’t know any other 
men; still, she had a good point too. She wanted the 
freedom to be lonely again, to wait at her telephone 
until somebody asked her to some place where there 
would be other men, and then from among several- 
candidates she would choose one. He would probably 
be older than me, and better looking and better 
dressed, with a few dollars in the bank and some idea of 
where his life was going, and he certainly wouldn’t 
have a mother on his hands. 

So it was over; and for a little while, taking a tragic 
view of my situation, I thought I would probably die. I 





wasn’t yet as oid as John Keats, another ill-nourished 
tubercular type, bat then I hadn’t yet established any 
claim to genius, either, and so my death might well be 
poignant in its very obscurity—a youth consumed 
before his time, an unknown soldier mourned by no 
one, ever, except perhaps by a single girl. 

But I was still expected to hammer out United Press 
«copy eight hours aday, and to ride the subway and pay 
attention to where:the hell I was walking on the street, 
| and it doesn’t take:long to discover that you have to be 
-alive to de things like that. 

One evening I came home and found my mother 
barely able to suppress the joy of something she had to 
< tell me. For a moment of unreasoning hope, looking 
into her happy face, I thought the good news might be 
that she’é found some decent work, but that wasn’t 
it. 

There was geing to be an evening’s entertainment at 
< Pen and Brush: she said, and a party afterwards. Each 
i. category of the club’s membership would present a 
humorous song or skit or something, and she had been 
chosen to-do the tarn for the sculpture contingent. 

There was a mindless little commercial jingle on the 

dio then, advertising bananas. A girl with a South 

merican accent would sing, to a Latin beat: 


Tm Chiquita Banana and I’ve—come to say 
Bananas have to ripen in a—certain way. . . 


” 


_ And this wes my mother’s parody of it, composed 
for the pleasure of the Pen and Brush ladies and per- 
formed, with bright eyes and a brisk little hopping 
around on the Boor of our wretched home, for me: 


“Oh, we are the sculptors and we’ve—come to say 
You have to: treat the sculptors in a—certain 


+ 


way... 


She was fifty-seven years old. It had often occurred 
to me that she-was crazy—there had been people who 
said she was crazy as long as I could remember—but I 
think it must kave been that night, or very soon after- 
wards, that I decided to get out. 

I borrowed three hundred dollars from the bank, 
gave it to my mother, explained that I would make all 
the payments on it, and told her, in so many words, 
that she was oa her own. 

Then I hurried to Eileen’s place—hurried as if in 
fear that “other men” might get there first—and asked 
her if she would marry me right away, and she said 
yes. 

“Irs funny about us,” she said later. “Were nothing 
alike, we dont really have any common interests or 
anything, but «there certainly is a—chemical affinity, 
isn’t there.” 

“Yeah” 

“And on chemical affinity alone, it seemed, in a 
crumbling apartment at the quiet waterfront edge of 
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the Village, we survived the summer of 1948. 

There were times when my mother would calf up in 
meekness and urgency to ask me for twenty, or ten, or 
five, until Eileen and I came to dread the ringing of the 
phone; then before very long she began to earn most of 
her own living. She was sculpting the heads for depart- 
ment-store mannequins on a free-lance basis, working 
at hame—at least there would be no more factory 
employment—but she wanted me to know that some- 
thing much better might soon come through for her. 
She had learned that the National Association of 
Women Artists planned to hire an administrative and 
public-relations person. Wouldn't that be a wonderful 
kind of job? There was no requirement that the person 
be able to type, which was a blessing, but the trouble 
was they would probably want her to work as a volun- 
teer for a while before they’d put her on a salary. And 
if she had to spend several months working full-time 
there without pay, how could she get her mannequin 
heads done? Wasn’t it ironic how things never seemed 
to work out quite right? 

Yeah. 

Late that fall I was fired from the United Press—for 
general incompetence, I think, though that word 
wasn’t used in the cordial little firing speech—and 
there were a few tense weeks until I found work on a 
labor union newspaper. Then in the spring I was hired 
at Remington Rand, and so began my time of sloth and 
talk in that dry little glassed-in cubicle with Dan Ro- 
senthal. 


nce I’d learned not to tell him too much about 

myself, we got along very well. And it became 

very important for me to earn and keep his 
good opinion. 

Much of his talk was about his family. He told me 
his father was a cutter in the men’s clothing industry 
and had “done a remarkable amount in the way of 
self-education,” but then he said, “Ah, shit. It’s impos- 
sible to say something like that without demeaning the 
man. You get a picture of some funny little guy 
hunched over a machine all day and then talking Kier- 
kegaard all night. That’s not what I mean at all. Know 
something? When you're close to someone, when you 
love someone, you can only make a God damn fool of 
yourself trying to explain it. Same with my mother.” 

And he was greatly proud of his brother, Phil, who 
was then in one of the several city high schools estab- 
lished for gifted students. “I ordered him,” he said 
once. “When I was seven years old I told my parents I 
wanted a kid brother and wouldn’t take no for an 
answer. They had no choice. So they came through for 
me, and that was fine, but the trouble was I hadn’t 
realized it'd be years before I could play with him, or 








talk to him, or teach him anything, or do anything at 
all with him, and that was hard to take. Still, ever since 
he was about six I haven’t had many complaints. We 
got a piano in the house and Phil was playing classical 
music in a couple of months. I’m not kidding. When it 
was time for high school he had his pick ef the finest 
schools in the city. He’s still very shy with girls, and 
I think he worries about that, but the girls sure as 
hell aren’t shy with him. The damn phone rings 
every night. Girls. Just calling up to have a little 
time with Phil. Oh, son of a bitch, this kid's got every- 
thing.” 

Several times Dan said he guessed he was about 
ready to move into a place of his own, and ke asked me 
in a tentative way about rents in different parts of the 
Village, but these plans implied no difficulty with his 
family. It seemed rather that moving away was what he 
thought the world might now expect of him, in view of 
his age and education. He wanted to do the right 
thing. 

Then one morning he called in to the office, hoarse 
with shock and lack of sleep, and said, “Bill? Listen, I 
won’t be in for a few days. I don’t know how many 
days. My father died last night.” 

When he came back to work he was very pale and 
seemed to have shrunk a little. He said “fuck” a great 
many times in muttering over office problems; then 
after a week or so he wanted to tell me about his 
father’s life. 

“You know what a cutter does?” he asked. “Well, 
he operates a little machine all day. The machine’s got 
an automatic blade, sort of like a jigsaw; the man takes 
maybe twenty-five layers of cloth—flannel or worsted 
or whatever the hell it happens to be—and he works 
the blade around through that whole stack of stuff 
according to some pattern, like maybe a sleeve or a 
lapel or a coat pocket. And there’s lint everywhere. It 
gets up into your nose; it gets into your throat. You’re 
living your whole life in fucking lint. And can you 
imagine a man of high intelligence—a man of high 
intelligence doing that kind of work for thirty-five 
years? For no better reason than that he’s never had 
time to be trained in anything else? Ah, shit. Shit. It’s 
enough to break your fucking heart. Fifty-two years 
old.” 

Dan took up cigars that summer, always carrying a 
cluster of them in his shirt pocket, chewing and smok- 
ing them all day as he bent over his work. It seemed to 
me that he didn’t really enjoy them much—they some- 
times drove him into coughing fits—but it was as if 
they were a necessary part of his preparation for the 
thick, premature middle age he had assigned himself at 
twenty-five. 

“You know this guy in the office Pve told you 
-~about?” I said to Eileen one night. “The artist? Dan 











Rosenthal? I think he’s getting into practice for being. 
an old man.” a 

“Oh? How do you mean?” E, 

“Well, he’s getting so—ah, | can’t explain it. Fm not 
even sure if I’ve got it right.” 

She could seldom explain anything to me about peo- © 
ple in her office, either. Our conversations often dis- 
solved in admissions that we weren’t even sure if we, 
had it right, and then there would be silence until a 
quarrel broke out over something else. 

We weren’t an ideal couple. We had been married at 
ages we both now considered too young, and for rea- 
sons we both now considered inadequate. There were 
times when we could talk long and pleasantly, as if to 
prove we were good companions; still, even then, some 
of her speech mannerisms made me wince. Instead of 
“yes” she said “yaw,” often while squinting against the. 
smoke of a cigarette; she said “as per usual,” too—an — 
accounting-department witticism, I think—and in- 
stead of “everything” she often said “the works.” That 
was the way smart, no-nonsense New York secretaries. 
talked, and a smart, no-nonsense New York secretary 
was all she had ever allowed herself to want to be. 

Well, almost ever. During the previous winter, to my 
great surprise, she had enrolled in an acting class at the 
New School. She would come home breathless with 
what she was learning, eager to talk without any secre- 
tarial rhetoric at all; those were the best of our times 
together. Nobody could have guessed, on those nights, 
that this sweet student of the dramatic arts devoted 
forty hours a week to toiling in the office of a fabric 
manufacturer called Botany Mills. 

At the end of the New School year all members of 
her class performed, for an audience composed mostly 
of relatives and friends, in a dusty old theater on Sec- 
ond Avenue. There were two- and three-character 
scenes taken from familiar American plays; other stu- 
dents had chosen to act alone, as Eileen did. She had 
picked something light but not insubstantial—a long, 
subtle, self-contained monologue from Dream Girl by 
Elmer Rice—and everybody let her know she was 
wonderful to watch and to hear. 

She did so well that night that the New School 
offered her a scholarship for the following year. And 
that was when the trouble began. She thought it over 
for a few days—there were long silences in the apart- 
ment while she peeled potatoes or worked at the iron- 
ing board—and then she announced that she’d decided 
to turn down the scholarship. Going to school at night 
was too tiring after a full day’s work. Oh, it had been 
all right this year—it had been “fun”—but to go on 
with it would be foolish: even if it was free, it would 
cost too much in other ways. Besides, nobody could 
learn much about acting from these little adult-educa- 
tion courses. If she really wanted to learn, in any pro- 












essional sense, she would have to study full-time; and 
that, of course, was out of the question. 
ae “Why?” 
“What do you mean, ‘why’?” 
“Well, Jesus. Eileen, you don’t need that job. You 
could quit that. dumb little job tomorrow. Z can take 
care of —~” 
“Oh, you can take care of what?” And she turned to 
face me with both small fists on her hips, a gesture that 
always meant we were in for a bad one. 
I loved the girl who’d wanted to tell me all about 
< “the theater,” and the girl who’d stood calm and shy in 
the thunderclap of applause that followed her scene 
. from Dream Girl. I didn’t much like the dependable 
typist at Botany Mills, or the grudging potato peeler, 
or the slow, tired woman who frowned over the ironing 
board to prove how poor we were. And I didn’t want to 
~ be married to anyone, ever, who said things like “Oh, 
you can take care of what?” 
` Jt was a bad ene, all right. It went on until after we'd 
waked the neighbors, and it was never resolved, as none 
of our worse fights ever were. Our lives, by that time, 
seemed to be all torn nerves and open wounds; I think 
we might have broken up that summer, and maybe 
for good, if we hadn’t learned that Eileen was preg- 
nt. 
Dan Rosenthal rose happily from his drawing board 
o shake hands on hearing there was a baby on the way. 
But after that brief ceremony, when we’d both sat 
down again, he peered at me reflectively. “How can 
you be a father,” he asked, “when you still look like a 
son?” 


ee g ne weekend soon after that, on one of the first 
chilly days of fall, I was out gathering scrap 
lumber in a vacant lot near the river. Our 
apartment house was very old and badly kept, but we 
had a fireplace that “worked.” I chose only boards that 
could be split and broken down to fireplace size, and 
when I had enough to last a few days I pitched them 
-< over the high wire fence that surrounded the lot. From 
a distance thai fence might have looked difficult to 
scale, but there were enough sagging places in it to 
make easy footholds. I went up and over it, and had 
just dropped to the street when I saw Dan Rosenthal 
walking toward me. 
“Well,” he said. “You looked pretty good there, 
coming over the fence. You looked very nimble.” 
That was a pleasure. I remember being pleased too 
that he’d found me wearing an old Army field jacket 
and blue jeans: He was dressed in a suit and tie and a 
light, new-looking topcoat. 
_ As. we walked back to the house with the load of 
-wood—Dan carried part of it, holding it carefully away 
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from his coat—he explained that he’d come over to the 
city today to visit a Cooper Union friend; then he'd 
found he had a few hours on his hands, so he’d just 
been walking around the Village. He hoped I didn’t 
mind his dropping by. 

“Hell, no,” I told him. “This is great, Dan. Come on 
up; I'd like you to meet my wife.” 

Except that we lived there, Eileen and I weren't 
really Village people at all. Bohemians made us ner- 
vous. The very word “hip” held vaguely frightening 
overtones for us, as did the idea of smoking pot—or 
“tea,” as I think it was usually called then—and what 
few parties we went to were most often composed of 
other young office workers as square as ourselves. 

Even so, when I brought Dan Rosenthal into the 
house and upstairs that afternoon, I found I was doing 
my best to slouch and mumble and squint for him. And 
Eileen couldn’t have been more helpful if she’d tried: 
we discovered her reclining on the big studio couch, 
wearing her black turtleneck sweater and black slacks. 
I had always loved that outfit because it was vastly 
becoming, with her long red hair, and also because it 
seemed to loosen all her joints. She had worn it to the 
acting class sometimes, and she nearly always wore it 
on evenings when we'd sit quietly for hours in the San 
Remo or some other locally famous bar, trying to con- 
quer our uneasiness among young men who slouched 
and mumbled and squinted with their pale, long-haired 
girls, whole crowds of them erupting now and then into 
roars of laughter over matters we were fairly sure we 
would never understand. 

If you’re young enough, there can be exhilaration in 
pretending to be something you’re not. And if I’d been 
nimble in vaulting the fence, if Fd been a little hip on 
the stairs, it was time to be rugged now. Crouching, 
and with a good deal more force than necessary, I 
smashed and split those boards over the ringing iron 
knob of an andiron hauled from the fireplace; then, 
when they'd been reduced to manageable sticks, I 
broke each stick in half, or into thirds, one after anoth- 
er, against one straining knee. Some of the lumber had 
held rows of rusty nails, and Dan said, “Watch those 
nails,” but I told him without words that I could look 
out for myself. Hadn’t I done stuff like this all my life? 
Hadn’t I been a rifleman in the Army? Did he think 
Pd always been some indoor kind of business-office 
guy in a white shirt? Hell, there wasn’t much you 
couldn’t learn in knocking around the world; how else 
did he think I had won this stunning girl, from:whom 
he seemed almost wholly unable to take his eyes? __ 

Soon I had a nice fire going. Dan removed his suit 
coat and loosened his tie; the three of us sat around in 
attitudes of comfort, drinking beer, and my. posturing 
entered a quiet, “interesting? new phase. Well, no, I 
told him, aiming a sad smile into the flames, I'd decid- 








ed to shelve the novel I'd been working en since last 
spring. It didn’t feel right. “And if a thing doesn’t feel 
right,” I explained, “you're better off leaving it alone.” 
I always tried to use short, cryptic phrases in discuss- 
ing the craft. 

“Yeah,” he said. 

“I imagine it’s the same in painting, ie a different 
way.” 

“Well, sort of.” 

“Besides, I’ve got a few old stories I want to fix up 
and send around. You have to fix them ur. you know. 
You have to keep taking ‘em apart and putting ’em 
together. They don’t write themselves.” 

“Uh-huh.” 

I held forth at some length, then, on how hard it was 
to get any real writing done when you were stuck in a 
full-time job. We'd been trying to save a ittle money 
so we could live in Europe, I explained, but now, with 
the baby coming, there wasn’t much chance of that. 

“You want to live in Europe?” he askec 

“Well, it’s a thing we've always talked about. Paris, 
mostly.” 

“Why?” 

Like some of his other questions, this ene was dis- 
quieting. There weren’t any real reasons. Part of it was 
the legend of Hemingway, and that of Joyce; the other 
part was that I wanted to put three thousend miles of 
sea between my mother and myself. “Oh, well,” I said, 
“it’s mostly just that the cost of living’s much lower 
there; we could probably get by on a lot less, and I’d 
have more time to work.” 

“You speak any French?” 

“No; still, I suppose we could learn. Ah, hell, it’s 
just—-you know—the whole thing’s probably just a 
daydream.” From the very sound of my vaice I could 
tell I was faltering, so I stopped talking s soon as I 
could. 

“Dan?” Eileen inquired, and her face in zhe firelight 
was a masterpiece of innocent flirtation. Nobody ever 
had to tell her when she'd made a conquest. “Is it true 
that only one applicant out of ten is accepted at Cooper 
Union?” 

“Well, you hear different figures,” he said bashful- 
ly, not quite meeting her eyes, “but it’s something like 
that.” 

“That’s wonderful. I mean that’s really impressive. 
~ It must have made you very proud to go there.” 

She had thoroughly destroyed my act, if not the 
whole of my weekend; even so, their talk gave me the 
beginnings of what seemed a pretty good idea. 

There was a lot more talk, and more beer; then she 
said, “Will you stay and have supper with zs, Dan?” 

“Oh, that’s a very nice thought,” he said. “but may- 
be it'd better wait for another time; I should’ve been 
_ home long ago. Mind if I use your phone?” 















He called his mother and talked agreeably for a few 
minutes; later, after he’d left with many thanks and 
apologies and promises to come again soon, Eileen said 
the phone call had sounded like a husband talking to’ 
his wife. 

“Yeah, well, that’s the thing, you see,” I told her. 
“Ever since his father died he’s been acting sort of as if 
his mother were his wife. And he’s got a younger 
brother, seven or eight years younger, and now he acts 
as if the brother were their son.” 

“Oh,” she said. “Well, that’s sort of sad, isn’t it. 
Does he have a girl?” 

“FI don’t think so. If so, he never mentions her.” 

“T really like him a lot, though,” she said as 
she began to clatter pots and pans in the kitchen area 
of the room, getting dinner started. “I like him bet- 
ter than anyone I’ve met in a long time. He’s very— 
kind.” 

It was such a carefully chosen word that I wondered 
why she’d chosen it, and I was quick to assume it was 
because that particular word could not, very readily, be 
applied to me. 

But the hell with it. I could hardly wait to get into 
the alcove formed by a folding screen in the corner, 
where my work table was. The partly typed, partly 
scribbled abortion of my novel lay there, as did the 
several stories I planned to take apart and put together, 
to fix up and send around. My new idea, though, had 
nothing to do with writing at all. 

I had always had a knack for drawing simple car- 
toons, and that night | filled many sheets of typing 
paper with caricatures of people who worked on the 
eleventh floor at Remington Rand. They were people 
Dan and I had to be patient with and nice to every day, 
and I was almost certain, as I chuckled over a few of 
them, that the pictures would appeal to him. 

It took me several more nights to weed out the crude 
ones, and to clean up the better ones; then one morn- 
ing, as casually as possible, I dropped the finished stack 
of them on his drawing board. 

“What’s this?” he said. “Oh, I get it: Arch Daven- 
port. And poor old Gus Hoffman. And who's this? 
Jack Sheridan, right? Oh, and | guess this is Mrs. 
Jorgensen in the typing pool. . .” 

When he'd inspected them all he said, “Well, these 
are Clever, Bill.” But Pd heard him use “clever” in a 
disparaging sense too many times to take it as a compli- 
ment. 

“Ah, they're nothing much,” I assured him. “I just 
thought they might—-you know—give you a laugh.” 

The truth was that I'd hoped they might do a great 
deal more. I had worked out a scheme in which these 
drawings were only the opening move, and now his 
lukewarm response seemed to prohibit telling him the 
rest of it. But my reticence didn’t last long. Before the 









day was cver—even before lunch, I think—I'd spelled 
out the whclz damned thing for him. 
© > There were hundreds of Americans now enrolled in 
| art schools & Paris on the GI Bill, I explained. Many of 
them were serious artists, of course, but many others 
werent artes at all: they met few if any academic 
requiremem:; they were openly exploiting the GI Bill 
to subsidize their lives in Paris. And the art schools 
didn’t care. secause they were happy to have steady 
money comesg in irom the United States government. 
Thad read about this in Time magazine, and the article 
had singledacut ons art school, by name, as being “per- 
haps the me-t casual of all in its handling of the mat- 
ter.” 
[| had new decided to apply for admission to that 
-school as away of getting on with my writing, I told 
- Dan Rosenthal, but I would need a letter of recommen- 
~~ dation. Se bere was the thing: Would he write the 
= letter? 

He looke: puzaled and faintly displeased. “I don’t 
get it,” he said. “Me write the letter? They’re sup- 
posed to’ve:Eeard of me?” 

“No. Bw yeu can be damn sure they've heard of 
Cooper Umen.” 
< It didn’t 29 ever very well—lI’d have had to be blind 
not to see iaai—but he agreed. He wrote the letter 
` quickly, us oneof his drawing pencils, and passed it 
over to me for typing. 

` He had tid the school authorities that I was a friend 
whose abili ~ at line drawing showed promise, and that 
he wished tc support my application; he had saved his 
| Cooper Union credentials for the second and final 


paragraph. 













ly. There's jast one thing: when you say I’m a ‘friend,’ 
don’t you -hink that might tend to weaken the 
~ whole—”* 

“Ah, shi” he said without looking up, and I may 
have beer wrong but I thought his neck was a darker 
pink than usaa!. “Shit, Bill. Come on. I said you were a 
friend. | ditt’: say we were brothers under the skin.” 


f Fe dissked me then, and I think he proba- 
tiv did, it wasn’t a thing he allowed to show. 
| f ter that first embarrassing day it began to 
appear thay everything was all right between us again. 
And new that hed met my wife there was a new 
litany in thearitual of our acquaintance. Every night, or 
at least on nights. when we left the building together 
and walkee te the street corner where we’d have to 
separate far our different kinds of public transit, he 
would give me a shy little wave and say, “Well. 
Regards at some.” 
He said i on so many nights that after a while he 
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seemed to feel a need for variation: with a mock scowl 
he would say “How about some regards?” or “Let’s 
have some regards there, huh?” But those weren't very 
satisfactory alternatives, so he went back to the origi- 
nal line. I would always thank him and wave back and 
call “Same here,” or “You too, Dan,” and that small 
exchange came to seem a fitting conclusion to the 
day. 

I never heard from the “casual” Paris art school-— 
they didn’t even acknowledge receipt of my applica- 
tion—so I was left to assume that the Time story must 
have brought them an avalanche of letters from other 
no-talent applicants all over America, misfits and los- 
ers and unhappy husbands for whom “Paris” had come 
to mean the last bright hope. 

Dan came home with me for dinner several times 
during the next few months, and Eileen soon discov- 
ered he could make her laugh. That was nice, but I 
could almost never make her laugh myself-——hadn’t, it 
seemed, since the very early days of our time togeth- 
er—and so I was jealous. Then late one night after he’d 
gone and our place had grown uncomfortably quiet 
with only the two of us there, she pointed out that we 
had never really given a party. And she said she wanted 
to do it right away, before she got “too big,” so we 
went through with it—both of us, I think, in terror of 
doing everything wrong. 

Dan brought along one of his Cooper Union friends, 
an impeccably courteous young man named Jerry, who 
in turn brought a lovely, dead-silent girl. The party was 
all right-——at least it was noisy and rapidly revolving— 
so Eileen and I were able to tell each other afterwards 
that it had been fine. A week or two later, in the office, 
Dan said “Know something? Jerry and his girl are 
getting married. And you want to know something 
else? It was your party that did the trick. Pm not 
kidding. Jerry told me they both thought the two of 
you were so—I don’t know; who knows?—-so roman- - 
tic, I guess, that they figured what the hell; let’s do it. 
And they’re doing it. Jerry’s taken a job I don’t think 
he ever would’ve considered otherwise, working for 
some commercial art school way the hell up in the 
northern part of British Columbia. I don’t know what 
the hell he'll be doing up there—teaching Eskimos _ 
how to hold a T-square, I guess—but there’s no turn- 
ing back now. It’s done. The die is fucking cast.” 

“Well, that’s great,” I said. “Tell him congratula-... 
tions for me.” : 

“Yeah, I will; I will.” Then he turned his chair away 
from his drawing board—-he didn’t often do that—and 
sat looking grave and thoughtful, examining the wet — 
end of his cigar. “Well, hell, Fd like to get married 
too,” he said. “I mean I’m not really immune to it or 
anything, but there are a few obstacles. Number one, I 
haven’t met the right girl. Number two, I’ve got too - 


























































e West began. 

Fort Worth’s proud boast is that it is the town “where 
the West began” —and it began with a wide-open : 
welcome. Its first visitors were the hard-driving cattlemen | 
and cowhands heading their huge herds north along the 
Chisholm Trail. Today it welcomes visitors from around — 
the country and around the world. 

Butch Cassidy and The Sundance Kid would find 
little changed since their last visit in such key things as 
the easy-going and out-going manners of their hosts, 
daily cattle auctions, weekly rodeos and the casual 
boots-jeans-and-Stetsons style of dress. 

But they would probably be amazed, as manya > 
modern visitor is, at what Fort Worth has wrought in the : 
meantime. : 

The abundant water that drew the herds now 5 
splashes spectacularly in the Fort Worth Water Garden, _ 
a magical park of waterfalls and fountains, treesand : 
flowering plants. Out on the lakes, luxury sailboats now ~ 
cruise serenely in the Texas breeze. Anda quartetof 
superb museums, unrivaled in any city of similar size in- 
the world, display not merely the best of Western 
American art but some of the finest of Western 
Civilization. The Fort Worth Symphony, Ballet and 
Opera are thriving concerns and modern musicals 
are handsomely staged at the Casa Manana, the 
country’s oldest permanent theatre-in-the- round. 
With a fine sense of the legendary Texas 
boast, Fort Worth lays claim to being the 
_ “most Texas” town in Texas. 

And its Texas-size welcome is what visitors, 
seeking the past or the present, remember best. If you 
come, we hope you'll stop by at our Miller Brewing 
Company so we can welcome you with some of the mosi 
famous brands in today’s Texas: Miller High Life Beer, _ 
Lite Beer and Lowenbrau Special and Dark Special Bee! 


Philip Morris Incorporated 


Good people make good things. 


Makers of Marlboro, Benson & Hedges 100's. Merit, Parliament Lights, Virginia Slims and Cambridge 
a n | Miller High Life Beer, Lite Beer and Lowenbrau Special and Dark Special Beer, 
a 7 UP and Diet 7 OP 








many other responsibilities. Number three—or wait, 
come to think of it, who the hell needs number 
three?” 

Soon after the year turned into 1950. and a few 
weeks before the baby was due, the Natioral Associa- 
tion of Women Artists agreed at last to hireamy mother 
at a starting salary of eighty a week. “Oh, Jesus, what a 
relief,” Eileen said, and | couldn’t have agreed more. 
Except for the smiling boredom entailed in: having her 
over for dinner once, “to celebrate,” it seemed now 

‘that we could stop thinking about her almost indefi- 
nitely. 

Then our daughter was born. Dan Rosenthal paid a 
surprise visit to Eileen in the hospital afterwards, 
bringing flowers, and that made her blush. | walked 
him out into the corridor for a window-wiew of the 
baby, whom he solemnly pronounced a beauty; then we 
went back and sat at Eileen’s bedside for half an hour 
or so. 

“Oh, Dan,” she said when he got up to leave, “it was 
so nice of you to come.” 

“My pleasure,” he told her. “Entirely my pleasure. 
I'm very big on maternity wards.” 

The famous Long Island housing development 
called Levittown had recently been opened for busi- 
ness, and some of the younger married mer. around the 
eleventh floor began discussing at length—each of 
them explaining to the others, as if to convince him- 
self—the many things that made it a good deal. 

Then Dan told me he too had decided to buy 
into Levittown, and I might have said But you’re not 
even married, if I hadn’t checked myself ia time. He 
and his mother and brother had gone out there last 
weekend. 

What had won him over to Levittown was that the 
basement of the house they inspected was remarkably 
big and bright. “It might as well’ve been designed as a 
studio,” he said. “I walked around that basement and 
all I could think was Wow. I’m gonna paint my ass off 
down here. And I can even make prints, set up a litho- 
graph stone, whatever the hell I want. You know all 
this stuff about the perils of suburbia? How your life’s 
supposed to fall apart when you move out of the city? I 
don’t believe any of that. If your life’s ready to fall 
apart, it ll fall apart anywhere.” 

Another time he said, “You know anything about 
Harvard?” 

“Harvard? No.” 

“Well, I think Phil’s got a fairly good chance of 
getting in there, maybe even on a scholarship. It 
sounds fine; still, all | know about Harvard is the repu- 
tation, you know?—the outside view. And that’s sort 
of like the Empire State Building, right? You see it 
from a distance, maybe at sunset, and it’s this majestic, 

beautiful thing. Then you get inside, you walk around a 





couple of the lower floors, and it turns out to be one of 
the sleaziest office buildings in New York: there’s 
nothing in there but small-time insurance agencies and 
costume jewelry wholesalers. There isn’t any reason 
for the tallest building in the world. So you ride all the 
way up to the top and your eardrums hurt and you’re 
out there at the parapet looking out, looking down, and 
even that’s a disappointment because you've seen it all 
in photographs so many times. Or take Radio City 
Music Hall, if you're a kid of about thirteen—same 
thing. I took Phil there once when I was home from the 
service, and we both knew it was a mistake. Oh, it’s 
pretty nice to see seventy-eight good-looking girls 
come out and start kicking their legs up in unison— 
even if they’re half a mile away, even if you happen to 
know they’re all married to airline pilots and living in 
Rego Park—but I mean all you ever personally find in 
Radio City Music Hall is a lot of wrinkled old chewing 
gum stuck up underneath the arms of your fucking 
chair. Right? So I don’t know; I think Phil and I'd 
better go up to Harvard for a couple of days and kind 
of snoop around.” 

And they did. Mrs. Rosenthal went along too. Dan 
came back to the office overflowing with enthusiasm 
for everything about Harvard, including the very 
sound of its name. “You can’t imagine it, Bill,” he told 
me. “You have to be there; you have to walk around 
and look, and listen, and take it all in. It’s amazing: 
right there in the middle of a commercial city, this 
whole little world of ideas. It’s like about twenty-seven 
Cooper Unions put together.” 

So it was arranged that Phil would be enrolled as a 
Harvard freshman the following fall, and Dan re- 
marked more than a few times that the kid would | 
certainly be missed at home. 

One evening when we left the building together he 
held our walk down to a stroll in order to get some- 
thing off his chest that seemed to have been bothering 
him all day. 

“You know all this ‘need help’ talk you hear 
around?” he inquired. “ ‘He needs help’; ‘She needs 
help’; ‘I need help’? Seems like almost everybody I 
know is taking up psychotherapy as if it were the new 
national craze, like Monopoly back in the thirties. And 
I’ve got this friend of mine from school—bright guy, 
good artist, married, holding down a pretty good job. 
Saw him last night and he told me he wants to be 
psychoanalyzed but can’t afford it. Said he applied to 
this free clinic up at Columbia, had to take a lot of tests 
and write some half-assed essay about himself, and 
they turned him down. He said, ‘I guess they didn’t 
think I was interesting enough.’ I said, ‘Whaddya 
mean?’ And he said, ‘Well, I got the impression 
they’re up to their ass. in overmothered Jewish boys.’ 
Can you understand something like that?” 


= “No.” We were strolling in the dusk past brilliant 

_-storefronts—a travel agency, a shoe store, a lunch 

--counter—and I remember studying each one as if it 

might help me keep my brains together. 

“Because I mean what’s the deal on being ‘inter- 

esting’ in the first place?” Dan demanded. “Are we all 

- supposed to lie on a couch and spill our guts to prove 

how ‘interesting’ we are? That’s a degree of sophistica- 

© tion I dort care to attain. Well.” We were at the 

© corner now, and just before he moved away he waved 
his cigar at me. “Well. Regards at home.” 

I had feit terrible all that spring, and it was getting 

-> worse. I coughed all the time and had no strength; I 
knew I was losing weight because my pants seemed 
ready to fall off; my sleep was drenched in sweat; all 1 
`- wanted during the day was to find a place to lie down, 
and there was no place like that in the whole of Rem- 
ington Rand. Then one lunch hour I went to a free 
x-ray service near the office and learned that I 
had advanced tuberculosis. A bed was found for me 
in a veterans’ hospital on Staten Island, and so I 
retired from the business world, if not from the world 
itself. 
© L have since read that TB is high on the list of 
“psychosomatic” illnesses: people are said to come 
ywn with it while proving how hard they have tried 
der impossibly difficult circumstances. And there 
ay be a lot of truth in that, but all | knew then was 
iow good it felt to be encouraged—even to be ordered, 
by a grim ex-Army nurse wearing a sterile mask—to 
lie down and stay there. 
It took eight months. In February of 1951 I was 
-released as an outpatient and told I could get continu- 
ing treatment ai VA-approved clinics “anywhere in the 
_ world,” That phrase had a nice ring to it, and this was 
~ the best part: F was told my illness had qualified as a 
-= “service-conneeted disability,” allowing me to collect 
cce two hundred dollars a month until my lungs were 
=> clean, and that there was a retroactive clause in the 
deal providing two thousand dollars in cash. 

Eileen and I had never known such a glow of suc- 
cess. Late one night I was trying to make plans, won- 
dering aloud whether to go back to Remington Rand 
or look for a better job, when Eileen said, “Oh, listen: 
let’s do it.” 

“Do what?” 

“You know. Go to Paris. Because | mean if we don’t 
do it now, while we’re young enough and brave 
enough, when are we ever going to do it at all?” 
I could scarcely believe she'd said that. She looked, 
then, very much the way she’d looked acknowledging 
the applause alter her scene from Dream Girl—and 
there was a:touch of the old secretarial “toughness” in 
her face too, suggesting that she might well turn out to 
be a sturdy traveler. 

























Regards at Home 


ecause everything happened so fast after 
that, the next thing I remember clearly is the 
cramped farewell party in our cabin, or tour- 
ist-class “stateroom,” aboard the S.S. United States. 
Eileen was trying to change the baby’s diaper on an 
upper berth, but it wasn’t easy because so many people 
were crowded into the small room. My mother was 
there, seated on the edge of a lower berth and talking 
steadily, telling everyone about the National Associa- 
tion of Women Artists. Several employees of Botany 
Mills were there, and several other random acquain- 
tances, and Dan Rosenthal was there too. He had 
brought a bottle of champagne and an expensive-look- 
ing hand puppet, in the form of a tiger, which the baby 
wouldn’t appreciate for another two years. 

This tense gathering was what Fd heard Eileen 
describe on the phone a few times as “our little ship- 
board soignee”—I didn’t think that word was right but 
didn’t know enough French to correct her. There was 
plenty of liquor flowing, but most of it seemed to be 
going down my mother’s throat. She wore a nice spring 
suit, with a rich little feathered hat that had probably 
been bought for the occasion. l 

“, . . Well, but you see we’re the only national orga- 
nization in the country; our membership is up in the 
thousands now, and of course each member has to 
submit proof of professional standing as an artist 
before we'll even consider their application, so we're 
really avery. . .” And the deeper she settled into her 
monologue the farther she allowed her knees to move 
apart, with a forearm on each one, until the shadowy 
pouch of her underpants was visible to all guests seated 
across from her. That was an old failing: she never 
seemed to realize that if people could see her under- 
pants they might not care what kind of hat she was 
wearing. 

Dan Rosenthal was the first to leave, even before the 
first warning horn had sounded. He said it had been 
very nice to meet my mother, shaking hands with her; 
then he gravely turned to Eileen with both arms held 
out. 

She had finished with the diapering—finished too, it 
seemed, with all concern for any of the other visitors. 
“Oh, Dan,” she cried, looking sad and lovely, and she 
melted fast against him. | saw his heavy fingers clap 
the small of her back three or four times. 

“Take care of my friend the promising writer,” he 
said. 

“Well, sure, but you take care, Dan, okay? And 
promise to write?” 

“Of course,” he told her. “Of course. That goes 
without saying.” 

Then he let her go, and | sprang to his service as an 
escort upstairs to the main deck and the gangplank. 
We were both quickly winded in climbing, so we took 














our time on the sharply curving, paint-smelling stair- 
case, but he talked a lot anyway. 

“So you’re gonna send back a whole bunch cf sto- 
ries, right?” he asked me. 

“Right.” And only dimly aware of paraphrasing his 
Levittown plans, I said, “I’m gonna write my ass off 
over there.” 

“Well, good,” he said. “So it turns out you didn’t 
need that shitty little art school after all. You'll never 
have to sneak around pretending to be am artist and 
playing hooky all day, and conspiring with a burch of 
very ‘casual’ Frenchmen to rob the United States. 
That’s fine. You'll be doing this whole thing on your 
own, with money you’ve earned from your fucked-up 
lungs, and I’m proud of you. I mean it.” 

We were up on the open deck now, facing:each other 
in the cluster of people near the gangplank. 

“So okay,” he said as we shook hands. “Keep in 
touch. Only, listen: do me a favor.” He stepped beck to 
pull on his topcoat, which flapped in the light wind, 
and to shrug and settle it around his neck; then he 
came up close and looked at me in stern admcnish- 
ment. “Do me a favor,” he said again. “Don’t piss it all 
away.” 
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I didn’t know what he meant, even after he'd winked 
to show he was mostly kidding, until it occurred to me 
that I had everything he must ever have wanted— 
everything he'd resigned himself, since his father’s 
death, never to wish for again. I had luck, time, oppor- 
tunity, a young girl for a wife, and a child of my- 
own. 

A great, deep ship’s horn blew then, frightening doz- 
ens of sea gulls into the sky. It was the sound of depar- 
ture and of voyage, a sound that can make the walls. of 
your throat close up whether you have anything to cry 
about or not. From the railing I saw his thick back 
descending slowly toward the pier. He wasn’t yet far 
away: I could still call some final pleasantry that would 
oblige him to turn and smile and wave, and I thought 
of calling Hey, Dan? Regards at home! But for once I 
managed to keep my mouth shut, and I’ve always been 
glad of that. All I did was watch him walk away 
between fenced-off crowds and into the heavy shadows 
of the pier until he was gone. 

Then | hurried back down those newly painted, sea- 
worthy stairs to get my mother off the boat—there 
wouldn’t be many more warning horns—and to take up 
the business of my life. O 











“I THOUGHT MY 
LAST HOUR HAD COME...” 








by Robert Guillain 


An eyewitness account of the atom bomb 
explosion at Hiroshima thirty-five years ago. 


onday, August 6, 1945, in Haoshima. A 
few seconds after 8:15 A.M. a flash of 
light, brighter than a thoesand suns, 

shredded the space over the city’s center. 4 gigantic 
sphere of fire, a prodigious blast, a formidatle pillar of 
smoke and debris rose into the sky: an enti~e city anni- 
hilated as it was going to work, almost vaperized at the 
blast’s point zero, irradiated to death, crushed and 
swept away. Its thousands of wooden Fouses were 
splintered and soon ablaze, its few stone and brick 
buildings smashed, its ancient temples destroyed, its 
schools and barracks incinerated just as classes and 
drills were beginning, its crowded streetcars upended, 
their passengers buried under the wreckage of streets 
and alleys crowded with people going about their daily 
business. A city of 300,000 inhabitants—more, if its 
large military population was counted, for Hiroshima 
was headquarters for the southern Japan command. In 
a flash, much of its population, especially ir ihe center, 
was reduced to a mash of burned and bleeding bodies, 
crawling, writhing on the ground in their death ago- 
nies, expiring under the ruins of their houses or, soon, 
roasted in the fire that was spreading throughout the 
city—or fleeing, half-mad, with the sudde> torrent of 
nightmare-haunted humanity staggering toward the 
hills, bodies naked and blackened, flayed alive, with 
charcoal faces and blind eyes. 

Is there any way to describe the horror and the pity 
of that hell? Let a victim tell of it. Among the thou- 
= sand accounts was this one by a Hiroshima aousewife, 


~ Mrs.. Futaba Kitayama, then aged thirty-three, who 


was struck down 1900 yards—just over a rile—from 
the point of impact. We should bear in mind that the 
-. horrors she described could be multiplied 2 hundred- 
fold in the future. 








“It was in Hiroshima, that morning of August 6. I 
had joined a team of women who, like me, worked as 
volunteers in cutting firepaths against incendiary raids 
by demolishing whole rows of houses. My husband, 
because of a raid alert the previous night, had stayed at 
the Chunichi (Central Japan Journal}, where he 
worked. 

“Our group had passed the Tsurumi bridge, Indian- 
file, when there was an alert; an enemy plane appeared 
all alone, very high over our heads. Its silver wings 
shone brightly in the sun. A woman exclaimed, ‘Oh, 
look—a parachute!’ I turned toward where she was 
pointing, and just at that moment a shattering flash 
filled the whole sky. 

“Was it the flash that came first, or the sound of the 
explosion, tearing up my insides? I don’t remember. I 
was thrown to the ground, pinned to the earth, and 
immediately the world began to collapse around me, on 
my head, my shoulders. I couldn’t see anything. It was 
completely dark. I thought my last hour had come. I 
thought of my three children, who had been evacuated 
to the country to be safe from the raids. I couldn’t 
move; debris kept falling, beams and tiles piled up on 
top of me. 

“Finally | did manage to crawl free. There was a 
terrible smell in the air. Thinking the bomb that hit us 
might have been a yellow phosphorus incendiary like 
those that had fallen on so many other cities, I rubbed 
my nose and mouth hard with a fenugui (a kind of 
towel) I had at my waist. To my horror, I found that 
the skin of my face had come off in the towel. Oh! The 
skin on my hands, on my arms, came off too. From 
elbow to fingertips, all the skin on my right arm had 
come loose and was hanging grotesquely. The skin of 
my left hand fell off too, the five fingers, like a glove. 

“I found myself sitting on the ground, prostrate. 





Robert Guillain is a French journalist whose 7 Saw Tokyo 
Burning will be published in a translation by William R. 
Byron early next year. 











adually | xegistered that all my companions had dis- 
appeared. Waat had happened to them? A frantic pan- 
4c gripped me, | wanted to run, but where? Around me 
Was just cebris, wooden framing, beams and roofing 
tiles; there wasn’t a single landmark left. 

“And whet had happened to the sky, so blue a 
moment age” Now it was as black as night. Everything 
< seemed vague and fuzzy. It was as though a cloud 
= covered my eyes and I wondered if I had lost my 
senses. I finally saw the Tsurumi bridge and I ran 
headlong toward it, jumping over the piles of rubble. 
What I saw ander the bridge then horrified me. 

“People bv the hundreds were flailing in the river. I 
couldn't tell f they were men or women; they were all 
in the same state: their faces were puffy and ashen, 
their hair tangied, they held their hands raised and, 
-groaning wita pain, threw themselves into the water. | 
had a violen” impulse to do so myself, because of the 
pain burning through my whole body. But I can’t swim 

and I held beck. 
“Past the bridge, I looked back to see that the whole 
Hachobori cistrict had suddenly caught fire, to my 
co surprise, because I thought only the district I was in 
cco had been bombed. As 1 ran, I shouted my children’s 
names. Where was I going? I have no idea, but I can 
still see the scenes of horror I glimpsed here and there 
on my way. 
“A mother, her face and shoulders covered with 
lood, tried ‘rantically to run into a burning house. A 
_ man held he~ back and she screamed, ‘Let me go! Let 
< me go! My sn is burning in there!’ She was like a mad 
demon. Under the Kojin bridge, which had half col- 
~ lapsed anc hed lost its heavy, reinforced-concrete para- 
- pets, I saw a ot of bodies floating in the water like dead 
«dogs, almostmaked, with their clothes in shreds. At the 
co river’s edge, near the bank, a woman lay on her back 
with her breasts ripped off, bathed in blood. How 
could suck a frightful thing have happened? I thought 
of the scenes-of the Buddhist hell my grandmother had 
described tome when I was little. 
“I must have wandered for at least two hours before 
. o finding mysdf on the Eastern military parade ground. 
-| My burns were hurting me, but the pain was different 
from an ordmary burn. It was a dull pain that seemed 
“somehow te come from outside my body. A kind of 
yellow pus cozed from my hands, and I thought that 
my face naust also be horrible to see. 

“Around me on the parade ground were a number of 
grade-school and secondary-school children, boys and 
girls, writhirg in spasms of agony. Like me, they were 
members of the anti-air raid volunteer corps. I heard 
hem crying ‘Mama! Mama!’ as though they'd gone 
crazy. They vere so burned and bloody that looking at 
them was insupportable. I forced myself to do so just 
the same, and 1 cried out in rage, ‘Why? Why these 












































children?’ But there was no one to rage at and I could 
do nothing but watch them die, one after the other, 
vainly calling for their mothers. 

“After lying almost unconscious for a long time on 
the parade ground, I started walking again. As far as I 
could see with my failing sight, everything was in 
flames, as far as the Hiroshima station and the Atago 
district. It seemed to me that my face was hardening 
little by little. I cautiously touched my hands to my 
cheeks. My face felt as though it had doubled in size. I 
could see less and less clearly. Was I going blind, then? 
After so much hardship, was I going to die? I kept on 
walking anyway and I reached a suburban area. 

“In that district, farther removed from the center, I 
found my elder sister alive, with only slight injuries to 
the head and feet. She didn’t recognize me at first, 
then she burst into tears. In a handcart, she wheeled 
me nearly three miles to the first-aid center at Yaga. It 
was night when we arrived. I later learned there was a 
pile of corpses and countless injured there. I spent two 
nights there, unconscious; my sister told me that in my 
delirium I kept repeating, ‘My children! Take me to 
my children!’ 

“On August 8, I was carried on a stretcher to a train 
and transported to the home of relatives in the village 
of Kasumi. The village doctor said my case was hope- 
less. My children, recalled from their evacuation ref- 
uge, rushed to my side. I could no longer see them; I 
could recognize them only by smelling their good odor. 
On August 11, my husband joined us. The children 
wept with joy as they embraced him. 

“Our happiness soon ended. My husband, who bore 
no trace of injury, died suddenly three days later, vom- 
iting blood. We had been married sixteen years and 
now, because I was at the brink of death myself, I 
couldn’t even rest his head as I should have on the 
pillow of the dead. 

“I said to myself, ‘My poor children, because of you 
I don’t have the right to die!’ And finally, by a miracle, 
I survived after I had again and again been given up for 
lost. 

“My sight returned fairly quickly, and after twenty 
days I could dimly see my children’s features. The 
burns on my face and hands did not heal so rapidly, and 
the wounds remained pulpy, like rotten tomatoes. It 
wasn’t until December that I could walk again. When 
my bandages were removed in January, I knew that my 
face and hands would always be deformed. My left ear 
was half its original size. A streak of cheloma, a dark 
brown swelling as wide as my hand, runs from the side 
of my head across my mouth to my throat. My right... 
hand is striped with a cheloma two inches wide from 
the wrist to the little finger. The five fingers on my left 
hand are now fused at the base... .” (9 

—Translated from the French by William R: Byron 








LUNCH WITH 
ANTHONY BLUNT 











by H. Bibesco 


Another turn in the fantastic adventures of a 
charlatan who calls himself Count B:besco, 
this one involving his days at Cambridge 

: when his tutor, destined for subsequent 
notoriety, taught him how to come :n from 
the cold. 


n Easter term 1932, a scholar at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, I was the only man in the Niobe 
Boat Club’s otherwise female eight. Rowing of 

course was male; Cambridge excluded 2arswomen. 
Had I not been cox of the Niobe crew, however, | 
should never have encountered Gwyneth Tavistock 
(later Lady Gilbey) and Olivia Stopple-Prence, as 
well as six other seductive Girtonians and Newnham- 
ites, and, in the muddier reaches of the Cam, Guy 
Burgess, Donald Maclean, Kim Philby, aad Anthony 
Blunt. 

Professor Blunt then occupied an unobtrusive level 
of art scholarship and espionage. He was commencing 
studies destined to culminate in his monumental Pous- 
sin (Vol. I, text; Vol. H, plates) and tis eventual 

appointments as surveyor of the Queen’s Pictures and 
director of the Courtauld Institute of Art. Perhaps he 
had already puttied his first false nose, bux at Cam- 
bridge he gave no indication he was the Chexa contact 

‘inthe Lady Beatrice Boat Club. His behavior as a 

-Soviet master spy, or “mole,” was impeccably clandes- 





tine. All the same, more recently, I did not altogether 

share the surprise of my contemporaries at Prime Min- 

ister Margaret Thatcher’s speech naming the then Sir 

Anthony as Moscow’s mole among moles, the shadowy 

“fourth man” in the Philby~Burgess—Maclean con- 

spiracy. Nor did I feel as distressed as Charley Latti- 

more at The Travellers’. He had a vested interest in the 

affair. Chief keeper for the ninth Earl of Ambrose, the. 
famous founder of the Mother Shipton Children’s. 
Museum and Safari Park, Charley trained at the 

Courtauld. 

“Nasty business, fingering T.B.,” said Charley. 
“The Queen’s stripped him of his knighthood. Ex- 
tremely unwise, I should think. Imagine what this will 
do to Tony’s work on Claude’s Liber Veritatis.” 


The Book of Truth has intricate subplots, and: 


though I did not read it as a thriller, I recall Professor 
Blunt’s conviction that he was its hero. From the 
moment I came up to Cambridge to read art history, I 
felt unworthy of his formidable standards. In those 
years one met two academic types: those who envi-.— 
sioned a future in which the ills of the present would be- 
engineered out of existence, and those who inhabited a 
past in which the ills of the present were illusory. Pro- 
fessor Blunt exemplified the first category; | remained 
a psychic resident of the Jazz Decade, a great good 
place where Josephine Baker, festooned with gourds, l 
strutted before a Covarrubias back cloth. 

My father, the old count, an emigrant from Buchar- 
est, encouraged my penchant for art. He himself was a. 
connoisseur, having prospered in the rare book trade 












n Madison Avenue, where American tycoons pur- 
ased the esoterica he acquired during his semi-annu- 
al trips to Constantinople. (Imagine my astonishment, 
after the repeal of Prohibition, when I discovered that 
the shelves of leather-bound treasures behind discreet 
wire mesh swung inward upon the city’s glossiest Art 
Deco speakeasy!) The old count planned to retire from 
bibliographical pursuits and become in the ripeness of 
-Mis years a full-time publican. Accordingly he enrolled 
= me at Cambridge, and shortly thereafter I found 
myself tutored by Anthony Blunt. 
Every Friday | mounted the stairs to his chambers, 
ked on the oaken door bearing his silver name- 
e, and received his permission to enter. It always 
emed rainy; the medieval downspouts gurgled and 
e wind off the fens battered the dim mullioned 
nes. Professor Blunt was usually sitting in an arm- 
chair beside a comiortable fire. The tea things gleamed 
> on a tray at his elbow and the hearthside glow gave his 
features a hawkish-cast. Tall and thin, he reminded me 
of a ruler snapped out in sections and then snapped 
-back into place. “Bibesco (snap, snap), your paper on 
~Honthorst’s Italian influences may charitably be called 
(snap, snap) misguided (folding the ruler).” I quailed 
yefore the velveteen buttons of his waistcoat. He had 
e Cambridge aversion to ostentatious display, where- 
as even in tolerant Cambridge I must have seemed 
flamboyant—an American of Rumanian ancestry who 
_ affected the voluminous bell-bottom trousers known as 

“Cambridge bags.” two-toned shoes, and, in colder 

weather, 2 pousse-café of a scarf and a turtlenecked 
football sweater to which had been affixed in defiance 
of understatement.a block-letter C. 
“I daresay it’s cheeky of me,” he said one morning in 
Neville’s Court, “but would it trouble you to temper 
the exuberance of your shirts? They’re disturbing my 
lectures: I can’t face hyacinth until sherry hour.” 

Despite: his hypersensitivity, he insisted on treating 
me as an equal. This is not what I had bargained for; 
like any student | wished to be an acolyte, and enjoyed 
best those sessions where he dispensed advice. He was 
<< much concerned lest I fall in with “the wrong set,” the 
> college's aesthetes. for whom he professed contempt. 
“Drones, Bibesco. have no place in the art of the 
future. The worker, stripped to the waist and lathered 
by sweat and coal dust, is central to the consciousness 
of the new order. Afterward, art will wither away and 
disappear. One lump or two?” 

I assumed he was enunciating some Ruskinian doc- 
trine of salvation through handicrafts. | was wrong. In 
matters art historical my work did not hold up. 

“It is my painful duty to decree that you'll never 
make an art historian,” Professor Blunt commenced 
one dank afternocn while chimney droplets spattered 
_on his fire. “There are precisely two hundred and fif- 













































teen errors of fact in your paper on Borromini, a rather 
high percentage for ten pages. Furthermore, you have 
confused him with his arch-rival, Bernini.” 

“They have the same initials, sir,” I protested. 

“Yes, recognizing that is an accomplishment.” He 
tossed my paper onto the tea table. “Fortunately, the 
house of art has many mansions. Why not. work for 
Duveen? His Paris restorer, Madame Helfant, is kept 
very busy repainting Old Masters to suit the tastes of 
billionaires.” 

“I’m afraid I lack artistic talent.” 

“Have you considered journalism? You seem re- 
markably well equipped to become an art correspon- 
dent.” 

“I’m overqualified. They prefer someone with a 
background in soccer.” 

“Let me think.” Professor Blunt brightened. “Row- 
ing! You might find earning your Blue more satisfying 
than art historical research. After all, I’m coaching the 
eight this year.” 

That one of the most learned Cambridge dons 
should double as rowing coach may seem unusual, but 
the Depression had struck hard. Though fencing was 
my athletic passion and I took pride in a pretty flèche, 
the attack executed in a flourish of running steps, | 
nevertheless wished to please, and shortly thereafter 
received my first glimpse of the Lady Beatrice Boat 
Club—Harold “Kim” Philby dumping a pitcher of 
beer over Guy Burgess. 

Kim had captained the previous year’s First May 
Boat. He introduced me to his colleagues, malt-soaked 
Guy, who was, alas, woefully drunk; Donald Maclean, 
also inebriate, No. 3 oar; a sobersided German named 
Klaus, rowing No. 4; Guy’s valet, Cicero, No. 5; and 
three Russian émigré students, or so I believed despite 
the clanking military medals pinned to their jerseys. 

“Aleksey, Gregor, and Boris,” said Philby. “Slavic 
studies.” 

Gregor grinned, showing the gap between his front 
teeth, and said, “Bloody bang right.” 

I couldn’t compete with men of this caliber; indeed, 
Í rowed like a fencer, with distinct parry and thrust 
between the oar blade and the water. They wouldn’t let 
me on the River Cam, but I was permitted to stay in 
the boathouse and towel muscular Guy after the work- 
outs. At Bump Night Suppers it fell to my lot to lug 
my fellow Blues bedward when they sank beneath the 
table. I was terrified of those social imbroglios. The 
festive evenings were frightful. Professor Blunt and 
Klaus never touched their glasses and plotted racing 
strategies, maneuvering tureens and salt cellars 
while the Russians shattered vodka glasses and 
strummed balalaikas as Philby, Maclean, and Burgess, 
screeching with mirth, leapfrogged across the candle- 
lit table. 











































P | Nhe ghastly camaraderie of my undergraduate 
rowing career led me into trouble. I avoided 
the boat club as often as I could, and found 

myself increasingly comfortable among decadent aes- 

thetes; | had acquaintances in the Granta and Foot- 
lights crowd, “the wrong set” denounced by Professor 

Blunt, the rowing hearty. So I was delighted yet unpre- 

pared, one April evening redolent with dam scents of 

gorse and gooseberries, to greet a delegation of young 
women on the landing outside my room. Patently, they 
worshipped the arts, like the chorus of Patience. 

“Ladies,” I said (a form of address which then car- 
ried no antic overtones), “to what do I owe this flatter- 
ing surprise?” 

They introduced themselves. “We realize our visit is 
highly irregular, Count Bibesco,” said Olivia Stopple- 
Prence. She had pert hazel eyes, a retroussé aose, and a 
shingled blond bob. 

“Irregular but urgent,” declared Penelope de Mal- 
peque, a supple beauty speaking in precise, oyster- 
shaped tones. “Elseways we should hesitate risking 
your reputation with the college authorities.” 

“Dr. Blunt said the Count had no reputation to 
lose.” Gwyneth Tavistock patted a lustrous chestnut 
chignon adorned by a pink cambric bow. 

“Dr. B. is correct. Entrez, mesdemoiselles,” 1 said, 
offering Gwyneth my arm. “I have been listening to 
records. The American chanteur Mr. George Jessel. 
Don’t you adore his version of “My Mother's Eyes’? 
Pll crank up the gramophone. Sherry? Port? Gin? 
Dear me, I'm afraid the gin bottle is empty. My associ- 
ate Guy Burgess dropped past last night whilst I was 
attending the revival of the Sitwells’ Façade.” 

Crowding into my study, they arranged themselves 
on. the furniture, and for the first time since arriving in 
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Cambridge | understood the true relation of Art and 
Ornament. ; 

Penelope, cross-legged on my polar bear rug, said, 
“Unless some male at university is willing to crew with 
us, we will not be allowed to row on the Cam this 
spring. Professor Blunt has declined. In fact, he said, 
he knew only one man at Cambridge lunatic enough to 
associate himself with such a footling enterprise. 
Somehow your name slipped out.” 

“But what, pray, is the enterprise?” 

The Niobe B.C., Olivia explained, a suffragette boat 
club which she and Gwyneth had founded, but which 
the university’s administration regarded as de trop. 
The administration had firm policy guidelines: if eight 
young women wished to row for recreational purposes, 
that was a private matter, but for the sake of safety, a 
man had to be in the boat. 

I shrugged. “I fear my rowing is sub-par.” 

“A silly technicality,” Gwyneth said. “You have the 
proper voice for our shell. Did I not hear you reciting: 
passages from The Waste Land through a megaphone 
at last week’s sherry party in the Senior Combination 
Room? Pll grant you, every aesthete is doing Eliot this 
year on the megaphone, it’s a dreadful bore, but there 
was a certain panache to your performance.” 

“I studied megaphone in America,” I said mod- 
estly. 

A voice like mine could urge us all to Henley, she 
continued, comparing my recital favorably to Harold 
Acton’s, I dared not reveal that my nasal technique had 
been modeled upon Jessel’s. 

“Will I join the Niobe? Break out the bonbons, 
Olivia, the cordial centers. They're on the bookshelf 
beside Wittgenstein. Ladies, this calls for a celebra- 
tion.” 










wyneth, Olivia, Mavis, Ariadne, Rosamund, 
=- Polly Penelope, Bubbles (nee Victoria). 
2 Lucky the young man in love with a college 
eight: the soend of one molten name soars into sweet 
contrapuntal madrigals. During our workouts I in- 
- — dulged facile: amatory fancies, a sultan reclining on a 
< satin ottomaa. Which was more captivating, Penel- 
-ope’s gentle feathering of her blade or the faint blush 
of Polly’s skis where her jersey straps strained taut? I 
had committed the stereotypical male error of assum- 
ing naiads were brawny. As Niobe’s shellacked hull 
flashed across the river, however, our reflections bro- 
-ken by the tireless sweeps, the pace, I realized, was a 
_ -seorcher. Better than forty a minute. “Don’t exhaust 
o> yourselves, ladies,” I cried. “Rubbish,” Gwyneth snap- 
ped back. “Give us a rowdydow tempo.” 
ĮI remembered the polka from Facade and began to 
intone its accelerating rhythms. Forty-two, forty-five. 
Around a bead, half-muffled by rising mist, appeared 
the long black shel! of the Trinity boat, Professor Blunt 
- crouched in the cox’s seat. No doubt they had just 
` completed a warm-up; we caught them by surprise. 
_.. Blunt dropped his megaphone and rudder strings, and 
_ Donald Maelzan was so startled that he “took a crab” 
and tumblec backward, heels kicking. The young 
women stopped rewing. In the silence Blunt’s boat 
reminded me of a crocodile on the Cam. 
““Hullo, Bibesco.” the Professor hailed me through 
upped hands. “Gone over to the other side, have 
you?” 
We drifted parallel; their shell glided flush with our 
bow, and slowdy at first their sweeps began to pivot. 
Professor Blunt picked up his megaphone. Then I 
heard a brusque Slavic expletive and the Trinity boat 
leaped ahead. 
“They mean'to race, ladies,” | murmured. 
About a half-mile below Jesus Lock we drew clear, 
settling down to a respectable fifty, a pace permitting 
repartee. It was hard to see the distant Trinity shell, 
¿o crew slumped across their oars. Professor Blunt’s voice 
-> reverberated peevishly. He was using too much treble. 
| resolved te send him the complete recordings of 
| George Jessel. From what I knew of art history, it was 
not the first time the pupil had excelled the master. 




































Cambricge buzzed with rumor. News of the 
incidert hac leaked out (Guy’s drinking) and 
seemed destined to provoke a rematch. 
Tony’s nate (“Affectionately, Tony”) mentioned 
_ Quaglio’s, a grand Edwardian restaurant frequented by 
sporting parsons aad crapulent peers. Decent of him. I 
assumed ke weuld pick up the check. The simulta- 
neous courtship of eight undergraduates involved the 


[e cf moping, Blunt invited me to lunch. All 





Lunch with Anthony Blunt _ 


problem of having invited an octet to the May Balls. 


No doubt, Tony wanted to discuss my defection from 
the Lady Beatrice Boat Club. I planned to tell him that 
we had proved a point: women should row. Enlight- 
ened sentiment—-Tony was a man of reason, and right 
reason would prevail—sustained me, and, arriving ear- 
ly, I ran my eye delightedly down the wine list. The 
sherries and ports included the superb Croft ’68; the 
entrees looked irresistible. Galantine of truffled chick- 
en, and how typical it was of the establishment to 
permit a choice between the Perigord and the Alba 
truffle. 

Promptly at one, Tony’s elegant figure materialized 
beyond the nearest duck press, obsequious old Quag 
himself scraping attendance. 

“How pleasant to see you, Professor,” 1 said. “I’m 
glad you got here before they ran out of smoked salm- 
on.” 

Blunt ignored my outstretched hand. 

“Quag,” he said, “I can’t sit here. I won't sit with 
my back to the door. I never sit with my back to the 
door.” 

Quaglio apologized and ushered us to another table 
in a dim recess. 

I sat down and opened the menu. Beyond the tas- 
seled edge I perceived ancient Ronnie Witherspoon, 
my Catullus instructor, wrapping spaghetti around a 
fork. He waved at me, delicately sprinkling the linen. 

“Who's he?” Blunt spoke sharply. “One of your 
pavement artists?” 


“Do you include pavement art in the Tripos exami-. 


nation, Professor?” 

Shielding his face with the bill of fare, he beckoned 
to Quaglio. “I wish to sit completely unobserved.” 

Quaglio appeared baffled, for we were already as 
sequestered as could be unless he trundled us aboard a 
dumbwaiter. At length he hit upon a solution, smoth- 
ering the alcove in potted palms. 

“Now, Bibesco,” said Blunt, parting the fronds. 
“Absolute candor. How do you and your Valkyries 
manage it, eh? Stimulants? Propellers? Klaus proposes 
a clever hydrofoil process. What, in short, is your for- 
mula? It will be worth your while to pass along blue- 
prints of your shell.” 

“Professor Blunt—Tony—surely you're not playing 
dirty pool, as we say in America!” & 

All at once, though, I recalled my status in his tuto- 
rials. The opportunity was tempting. Suppose I did 
supply him with grainy photographs of a gunwale or a 
boat rack? As a double agent I could feed. harmless 
information to both sides. Ready cash for the May 
Balls. 

“What’s the secret?” pressed Blunt. 

I began sketching a furtive diagram inside the 


_ menu. 
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“This,” I said, “is a transverse view of the mega- 
phone.” 


Too soon they discovered my perfidy, asking them to 
waltz beneath the May moon while assuring each one 
that she alone ruled my heart. 

“Mr. Bibesco, you are not trustworthy,” said Olivia. 

“What difference does that make?” I ecmitted. In 
the glow of victory after the rematch, they might for- 
give me. I forgot that I had sold snaps te Blunt of a 
Niobe workout with Indian clubs, dumbbells, and 
medicine ball. “Let’s not talk about trust: let’s talk 
about us.” 

Despite their vote of censure, I was retained as cox 
and the rematch went as planned. Niobe got clean 
away from the stake boats. Along Pascai Reach I 
pushed up the rating two pips to sixty-ene, and we 
slipped across the finish line alone. Two minutes later 
Anthony Blunt’s shell gurgled into sight, Kim and Guy 
and the others floundering on their seats aad the sun 
glazing Blunt’s large puce megaphone especially engi- 
neered for the race. Over the course boomed the loud- 
speaker: “Dead heat for Lady Beatrice by a length.” 
Unable to award the laurel by existing rules, the judges 
took the position that the match had never happened. 
Professor Blunt’s eight was destined fer Henley 
(where it would dominate every heat), so the issue had 
never been in doubt. This, however, did no: affect the 
ceremony of tossing the coxswain overboard. Blunt and 
I submitted simultaneously. Rocking back and forth in 
a tender octuple grasp, I hoped the pendulum of time 
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Not being Breedlove, whose immortal skid 

Bore him for six charmed miles on screeching brakes; 
Not having whacked from Mieres to Madrid 

The lengest-running hoop; at ducks and drakes 

The type whose stone drowns in a couple of skips 
Even if pitty-pats be counted plinkers; 

Smashing of face, but having launched no ships; 

Not of a kidney with beer’s foremost drinkers; 


Fewer the namesakes that display your brand 
Than Prout has little protons—yet you win 
The world with just a peerless laugh. I stand 
Stricken amazed: you merely settle chin 

Into a casual fixture of your hand 
And a uniqueness is, that hasn’t been. 


might someday return me to that delegation on the 
staircase, to all eight. They let me go and I reluctantly 
departed into memory, describing a giant arc above the 
river. At the arc’s curvature I encountered Professor 


Blunt reclining in midair. Aloft, he displayed a benign 


expression; beaming good will, he welcomed me- into- 
his orbit. I almost expected to reach across and shake- 
hands. He was comfortable looking down on his land- 
scape, looking down on the river, the meads, the arched 
bridges, the tapestry of Cambridge which he could roll 
onto a stretcher and present to whomever he wished 
because it belonged to him. a 

As for me, the women had thrown me out of the 
boat. 


“The job is ideal for a retired spy,” Professor Blunt, 
my mentor and employer, assured me. Two days later I 
was grinding pigments in Madame Helfant’s establish- 
ment. 

It was not a demanding apprenticeship; there was 
opportunity to practice the flèche, to play my Jessel. 
records, and to haunt leaf-strewn Left Bank cafés 
deserted by American expatriates. I felt dissatisfied 
with life, though I was learning the formula for the 
famous “Duveen blush,” the coat of varnish which 
rejuvenated every crumbling medieval panel. The 
saints and martyrs of those panels were happier than a 
young man held by his visions of a lost Cambridge. 
Professor Blunt had taught me a lesson that he and his 
colleagues would also absorb over the passage of years: 
spying is another kind of loneliness. 











































andra knew the game was up when she lost the 
list. Where could it have disappeared to? In 
J what mad realm was her consciousness when 
she laid the list down? Was it inside the oven? Under 
the car seat? On top of the refrigerator? 
~ “Anywhere a mouse can go.” One of her children, 
beset by junior high school grammar, had given her 
“this easy way to identify a preposition. Was the list 
perhaps beside the telephone? Across the piano bench? 
_ Behind the toilet? Over the birdcage? Between the 
books? Down the laundry chute? Up the chimney? 
- Frantically, she used up all the prepositions. Still, no 
list. 

The water on the stove had come to a boil. She 
poured herself a cup of cocoa, sat down at the round, 
‘white, glass table in the kitchen, and tried to catch at 
- bits of drifting memory. What had she been doing? 
‘Had a child come to the door seeking payment for 
delivering the paper? Had her husband returned 
= before seven, been unjustifiably grumpy to find his 
potato half baked? Had she been sneaking midday 
glances at As the World Turns and been so guiltily 
absorbed im the televised rituals of Patient Kim and 
Cuckolded Don that she had sealed the list into a pack- 
_age of chicken parts and stored it in the freezer? 
“Tam not to be trusted,” she thought. 

_ The matter of the list had surfaced some ten days 
earlier, on. a Monday morning. Husband and children 
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had long since left the house for their other lives. She 
had been up early enough to put together tuna sand- 
wiches in plastic bags. The beginning of the week, the 
beginning of the school year-—for it was early Octo- 
ber—both gave her plenty of time. Any number of 
captivating possibilities might turn up to vault her into ` 
the “real world.” 

When the phone rang, finally, it could have been 
anyone. Bruce, a college sweetheart? Perhaps he had: 
glimpsed her Wednesday evening in her subscription 
seat at Arena Stage and turned pink with desire. Or a- 
certain Dr. Praskin, chief of research at the National: 
Academy of Standards; roused by her incisive com- 
ments on bridge-building at a cocktail party, he was — 
calling to suggest a suitable course of engineering: 
study. Or it could be the Begum Alisastro, inviting her 
to curry tiffin, or Nancy Albright, encouraging her to 
join a Sensitive Persons’ Tour of China. The Maryland 
Lottery, advising her of a $500,000 win? l 

Sandra allowed the phone to ring five times, pro- 
longing the possibilities. The voice, when she heard it, 
belonged to none of the above. 

“Sandra!” it pounced. 

She felt a thump in her chest. Got you! she found — 
herself imagining in that swift salutation. You're home 
at ten o'clock in the morning, when everybody else is ; 
decently out earning, or studying, or at least having F 
teeth filled—so I've em you! BE 





“Sandra!” came the voice again. “Are you there?” 

“Yes,” she answered weakly. 

“Good! This is Ethel Summers.” 

Sandra wondered for a moment why Ethel Sum- 
mers, whose face she could not recall, should be 
addressing her by first name. Ms. Summers was not, 
presumably, a gynecologist, assuming this intimacy as 
a professional privilege. 

“You remember, Sandra—we met at the concert— 
last May...” 

Sandra’s thoughts ricocheted—pinballs bouncing 
off the wickets of her memory. Which concert? The 
NIH Sunday Chamber Music series? The annual Mes- 
siah sing-in at the Kennedy Center? She wished she 
could answer boldly: “Of course—Ethel! How nice to 
hear from you!” Or, taking a long chance. “How are 
the children?” 

Instead, she fumbled. “Ethel? Ethel Summers?” 

“Yes” (a hint of impatience), “the Brurdage Musi- 
cale...” 

She had, at least, a toehold. Ethel Summers was a 
mother. Sandra dimly recalled her daughter Lisa’s 
mention of Ernestine Summers, with whom she shared 
a stand toward the rear of the flute section. As parents, 
Sandra and Ethel had experienced together the four- 
hour-long Brundage Junior High Musicale. Lawrence, 
Sandra’s husband, had been unable to attend, owing to 
a previous commitment. 

“How are you?” Sandra asked. 

“Fine. Well—not so fine—but I won’t bore you with 
that.” 

Ethel Summers paused. Sandra, silent, left the pause 
where it lay. 

“Whiplash,” Ethel continued. “I’m surprised you 
didn’t hear about it. Coming off the Beltway. Broad 
daylight, mind you.” 

Sandra heard the voice crest and recede, thinking all 
the while of broad beaches, the far-off hooting of 
cranes. 

“Are you there?” asked Ethel. “Can you hear 
me?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tve got you at a bad time?” 

“Not exactly. It’s only that I have . . . an appoint- 
ment. With the dentist.” She crossed her fingers, 
raised her eyes heavenward. 

“Well, I won’t keep you then. It’s about the annual 
fund-raiser—for BOOM.” 

Sandra remained silent. In the silence, she listened 
to Pepper, the parakeet, nibble his seed. She stroked 
the flank of Gypsy, the aging, middle-sizec, caramel- 
colored mutt, of whom one of the children had said 
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that morning: “She must be getting old. She doesn’t 
even move when you kick her.” 

Ethel went on. “You do have a daughter, don’t you? 
Lisa? She plays the flute? Surely you know about 
BOOM.” 

Sandra struggled. It had to be an acronym, involving 
Brundage and Orchestra. 

“I’m sure you noticed,” Ethel continued, “in the last 
PTA newsletter. The fund-raiser is coming up. No- 
vember 3. You will bake something for us, won't 
you?” 

November 3. That was easy. So much could happen 
before November 3. She could break her arm, have a` 
hysterectomy, fall down a sewer. 

“Of course,” she answered, relieved. “Of course I 
will. Pll be glad to. How many do you want? Cookies, 
cakes—three, four?” 

“Good!” said Ethel, back on solid ground. “And you 
won't mind, will you--I assume since you're home at 
this hour you don’t go to business—you won't mind 
calling a few others to get their commitment. . .” 

There it was. The important moment. An innocent. 
October morning, and she was called upon to decide 
whether or not she would announce her liberation. The 
way to liberation was simple: “I do not make telephone 
calls.” All right, she could have said: “I do not bake 
cakes.” But somehow, baking was not so terrible. Bak- 
ing she could do late at night, accompanied by The 
Odd Couple and Perry Mason. Telephoning had to be 
done consciously, during waking hours. It required her 
participation. 

“We need your help . . .” Ethel’s voice had soft- . 
ened, as if in answer to the vibrations of resistance she 
sensed. “You know very well how the school board 
feels about these instrumental music programs——not a 
penny extra for them! They’d do away with all the 
extras if they could. Not basic enough. It’s up to us— 
the parents. If we don’t support BOOM, who will?” 

Ethel, with a natural salesman’s instinct, had 
reached her. 

“Tell you what,” Ethel moved on. “I'll drop the list 
in your mailbox this afternoon. Only twenty-five 
names. Simple as that. I don’t know what you do all 
day. . . but I'm sure you must be very busy. It won't 
take much of your time.” 

“Well. . .” Sandra began. 

“Great!” Ethel concluded. “You're a darling. So 
nice to talk to you. Get back to me as soon as you 
can—by next week. Oh—and by the way—be sure to 
call at dinner time if you want to find people in. Most 
women, these days, go to business.” 

Click. Ethel was gone. Sandra sat with the receiver 
in her hand. The ripening October morning had lost its 
promise. Pepper puffed out his green feathers and — 
began to grumble and squawk. Gypsy’s growl swelled 
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to a brain-joggling bark as the garbage truck ap- 
proached. 

Quite clearly, there was no place to hide. She felt 
like a dumb animal, cornered in its lair. Who was she 
harming, staying at home, sitting in the quiet and the 
sunshine, providing whole-meal pancakes for break- 
fast, writing excuse notes for school, decorating birth- 
day cakes, tying ice skates, feeling all the while as 
though she had left something out? Had she not paid 
her dues? 


he list arrived that very afternoon. Sandra 

found it in the mailbox, along with a flyer 

reminding her that she had not yet joined the 
Citizens’ Association for this year. She carried beth of 
these up the hill, holding them far from her body. The 
house she lived in looked alien, distorted, as though it 
could not survive. Some houses were rooted in their 
surroundings. Hers was not. It had been carelessly and 
quickly stuck into the ground. When she and Larry 
had bought it eight years before, its newness had capti- 
vated them. It looked solid, but soon the floors under 
the front hallway tile buckled, handles fell off the 
screw-out windows, nails popped from unseasoned 
beams through the drywall, water from the master 
bathroom leaked through the middle of the dining 
room ceiling, leaving a brown blotch. Their house was 
one to be used and sold, not handed down to the next 
generation. 

Sandra stared a while at the house, pitying it, then 
crossed the threshhold. She put the list down. There 
was no need to hurry. She could let it rest a while, let it 
grow accustomed to the atmosphere. She often did that 
with new clothes, especially if she had been uncharac- 
teristically extravagant. Once she had hidden a pale 
pink cashmere sweater under a pile of stockings, hop- 
ing to become gradually worthy of it. She had found it 
again the following spring. 

What tricks! What silly tricks! There were, she 
knew, straightforward women who never tricked them- 
selves. 

But she put the list away. Today was Monday. Cer- 
tainly she had until Friday to begin making the calls. 

On Friday, it was nine o’clock in the evening by the 
time the list swam into consciousness. Too late to-catch 
people at dinner. And who would want to be called on 
Friday night—the school week over—with a request to 
bake cookies? 

Monday——a good day to start. But on Monday her 
mother telephoned just at dinner time, upsetting her 
with a tale of having fallen in the street, bloodied her 
knee, and torn her new six-dollar Supp-hose. 

On Tuesday, she and Lawrence were invited to:cock- 
tails in Georgetown—to a house that was narrow, solid, 











elegant, and had quadrupled in value in the eight years 
since they had bought theirs. Two girls, daughtzrs of 
their hosts, greeted them as they entered, Dobb:ng in 
abbreviated, charming curtsies. Sandra watched as 
they climbed the red-carpeted stairs, their silky hair 
caught in ribbons, their hands sliding confidently along 
the mellow old oak banister. Larry loved parties, end so 
did she-—except that the pure cream of her enjoyment 
was nearly always tinged with acid envy. ia any case, 
telephoning this evening was out. 

On Wednesday, she had a splitting headache and a 
minor trauma. She returned from the supermar<et at 
four in the afternoon with a parcel of filleted flounder. 
Fish was not a favorite in her house and produced, 
weekly, variations on a predictable scenario. “What’s 
for dinner?” one or another of her children would ask. 
Her back to the questioner, she would answer: “Some- 
thing special.” Or, “Don’t you want to be surprised?” 
Or, “Why do you ask?” The reaction was always a 
protracted, punishing groan, an expletive, and a varia- 
tion on “Fish! I knew it! Why do we have to have fish?” 
The truth was, she didn’t know. Fish was aourishing, 
but they could be nourished in other ways. Why did 
she insist? Was she a provocateur? Were they, her 
children, playing out a weekly drama of reststance and 
capitulation until the day, finally, when :hey could 
emerge into their independent worlds, free and fish- 
less? 

That afternoon, she pulled the station wagon inzo the 
driveway and pressed the magic opener. The garage 
door remained fixed in place. She pressed again. Noth- 
ing. The door stared back, stubborn, unyielding. She 
jiggled the contraption, pressed again. Ne response. 
She lowered the car’s window, held the gadget h:gh in 
the air, muttering idiotically, “Open, sesame!’ No 
reaction. She left the car, stood before the stolid door, 
pressing, jiggling, shouting: “Open! Open, damr you, 
sesame!” 

Accustomed to entering the house through the 
garage, she had not taken a key to the double-locked 
front door. No one was home. The children. she Enew, 
were at their various after-school activities. She was 
locked out. Briefly she considered breaking a wmdow 
and entering, but she had an instant vision of Gypsy 
leaping through the shattered glass and bloedying her- 
self, of subsequent dealings with the veterinarian (who 
blamed her in any case for the dog’s unhealthy fat- 
ness), of waiting for the window repairman, who would 
not be able to approximate the day or hour cf his 
arrival. 

Sandra climbed into her car, left the scene, and 
drove, aimlessly weeping, the flounder by ker side. In 
the dimming twilight, she could make out the Fome- 
roys’ mailbox, a perfect miniature replica, even to the 
cedar-shake roof, of their dwelling. This meilbox 











marked the end of her subdivision. She drove on, past 
Willowwoods and Fox Hunt, through Old Pasture 
and Winding Way, until she came, finally, to streets 
beyond her recognition. Slowing the station wagon, 
almost blinded by inexplicable tears, she lifted the 
flounder parcel and hurled it, newsboy fashion, onto 
the straw-dry zoysia lawn of a stranger. 

When she returned, Lawrence had arrived from the 
office and let the children in. They patted her shoul- 
der, murmuring, “Oh, Mother. . .” She did not men- | 
tion the fish, and they all ate frozen pizza for dinner. 
Needless to say, telephone calls that evening were out 
of the question. 

Thursday—by now the list had grown vulture’s 
wings. It hovered over her, skulked in the corners of 
her consciousness, left her no peace. She recognized its 
triviality, knew that if she never made the calls, no 
child would starve, no nation slip into nuclear confron- 
tation. Still, she suffered. 


n Friday Sandra knew the moment had come. 
She would have to begin. But not until dinner 
time. As Ethel had said, she was unlikely to 
catch any of her peers at home until dinner time. 

So she went for her usual Friday swim at the Com- 
munity Center. In past years, she had sometimes been 
joined by a neighbor, but no longer. One of her neigh- 
bors was in law school, another in handbags at Lord & 
Taylor, another at the Smithsonian, guiding students. 

She drove to the Community Center behind a car 
whose license plate read EYE CU. At first puzzled, she 
reflected that the driver might possibly be connected 
to an optometrist; another, who displayed 1 FLOSS, she 
knew to be the wife of a periodontist. From the parking 
lot, she walked with her straw basket containing towel 
and swimsuit past a parked minibus—identical in size 
and shape to the brilliant yellow kindergarten bus but 
distinguished by its pale blue color. The bus, whose 
legend read COUNCIL FOR THE AGING, was letting off 
a score of passengers; the aging descended its steps 
carefully, in crepe-soled shoes. Pastel were the passen- 
gers—very like the color of the bus—and soft, obedi- 
ent. 

Slipping into the warm water of the pool was sooth- 
ing, as always. She took a breath after each four 
strokes, turning her head to the left. On the twelfth lap 
of her usual eighteen, she tried, for the first time, 
turning her head to the right to breathe. It was unfa- 
miliar, awkward, difficult, but exciting—as though she 
were learning a foreign language. Exhilarated by her 
new perspective, she finished the laps effortlessly. 

When she emerged, dripping, she noticed that a 
man, standing by the edge. of the pool in his bathing- 
trunks, was staring flagrantly at her bosom. She could 


tell his. age. Wes he in his middle years? A senior 
citizen? Was ae sizing her up as a real possibility? Had 
he descended from the pale blue bus? She showered, 
dried quickly. and went home. 
: At four, she forced herself to focus on the list. “Find 
dt,” she told berself. “Take it out. Place it next to the 


a telephone. Pcur yourself a cup of warm cocoa. And 


begin.” 

- The list, however, was not in the middle drawer of 
the kitchen desk. Nor was it in any of the three side 
“drawers. Nor between the crumpled maps, nor under 
last year’s medical bills. The list was not over or under 
_ or. beyond, rot inside or outside, not betwixt or 
o between. 
~ She had lest the list. 
‘What new: 

“Tf absolutely necessary, Pepper,” she told the para- 
| keet, “I need never hear the clatter of Ethel’s voice 


again.” 


She envisicned herself climbing the stairs to her 
bedroom. From the:jewel box on her dresser she would 
remove the diamond circle pin that had once been her 
grandmothers, the gold-banded wristwatch, the Phi 
Beta Kappa Fey, the deep green, heart-shaped mala- 
Lawrence had given her, the double 

Hs, These she would tuck into her hand- 


nd while boking for the list. Slowly, deliberately, 
would cescend the stairs, brushing away a 
few cobwebs between the railings as she went. 
Pausing for a srief moment at the front door, she would 
turn; then, trom the uplifted palm of her black- 


oS gloved hand, she would blow into the air a gentle 
. farewell kiss. 


Meantime, she sat at the kitchen table, warming her 


hands aroung the mug of cocoa. The light, this late 
October afternoon, angled low through the back-yard 


trees. Sandra: could see, just barely, a thinning out. 
Some of the deaves, since she last remembered con- 
ie sciously observing the scene, that morning of Ethel’s 
call, had dropoed and were beginning to gather in rake- 
able bunches dn the ground. Gypsy was out—scratch- 
‘ing around, .oking her middle-aged nose into the 


autumn earth. Pepper sat silently on his perch, tail- 


feathers quivering. 
Sandra stretched, hearing the bones in her back 
< crackle. She rose slowly, took her cup to the sink, 


rinsed it, turaed it upside down on the drying rack. 


Then she opexed the cupboard, preparing to take stock 
of the supplies that she would need. Fifteen layer 
‘cakes, she figured. plus four dozen brownies and a 
hundred and <ighty or so assorted sugar cookies—that 
should more ‘han cover Ethel’s lost list. If Sandra got 
‘to ‘work: at once, she could deliver her offering by 


BARN SWALLOW 
by Michael Harris 


Metal-still on the shed-roof tin 
until it cocks its head 

to eye the world 
which has begun to crack 

its own black shell 


until its claws pull 
its body in 
with soft trigger-pressures it's up 
and up higher 
all up in an arc wheeling down swooping 
and screaming smoothly down dead 
on the twisting trail 
of a dragonfly which turns 
quickly in the silver 
signals of its wings 
until the swallow takes that silver 
for treasure in its beak 
and the beak’s blunt scissor 
shuts down hard 
and harder then the bird pitches down 
the sheer cliffs of air 
slipstreaming God 
to the shed-roof where it sits 
and eats 


and is 
out again spinning 
a thin blade turning 


on a dotty moth dazed from every side by light 


and stoneblinded surely by 
this cataract of black 


and is an air-ace barnstorming 
stealing the stomachs of the watchers 


with its dolphin’s bounce from an air to an air 


and twists tricks turnings for the joy of it 


and flies butterfly-fluttery 
at all the edges of the sky 


and there turns as quickly 
as a liar in a lie 

















GOOD-BYE TO 
THE INK-STAINED 
WRETCH 








by Steve Lohr 


As a profession, accounting is still a 
parvenu. But new recruits are being lured by 
power, increasing prestige, and whepping 
salaries. 


he professions in America are lined ap ina kind 
of informal pecking order, certifiec by the twin 
laurels of success: money and social standing. 
Doctors and lawyers generally occupy the uppermost 
ranks in the hierarchy, while teachers, architects, cler- 
ics, writers, scientists, and others fall im someplace 
behind. In this caste system, accountants have long 
been regarded as lowly unfortunates. Almost any 
accountant can provide a wealth of anecdotal evidence 
to prove the profession’s reputation. John ‘C. Burton, 
professor of accounting and finance at Colambia Uni- 
versity’s business school, formerly the chiefaccountant 
for the Securities and Exchange Commiss:an and dep- 
‘uty mayor of finance for New York City, is a trustee of 
The Millbrook School, a private secondary school in 
upstate New York. He recalled the following exchange, 
after a board meeting, with another trustee, whom he 
described as a “bubbly middle-aged woman”: 
“Mr. Burton, what is it that you do?” 
“Pm a teacher.” 
“Oh, that’s nice. And where do you teach?” 
“At Columbia.” 








“How marvelous. 
teach?” 

“I teach accounting.” 

“Well. . . at least you teach at Columbia.” 

Accounting has never set the popular imagination to: 
flights of rapturous veneration. The practitioners ‘of 
other professions have all taken turns waltzing in the 
limelight, extolled in verse or song, held up as heroes. 
Yet one searches long and hard to find the accountant 
assigned any part in literature or theater, and when he 
is, it’s usually as a bloodless drudge—Dickens’s Uriah 
Heep. This nineteenth-century image seems to have 
endured, more or less intact, into the modern era.-As - 
recently as 1960, two social scientists, conducting a 
government-backed survey of attitudes among 1000. 
students at five unnamed but “highly selective” uni- 
versities, found that in the students’ eyes, “The 
accountant is the anti-hero of the occupational 
world. . . . The accountant is a conformist, with a 
minimum of social skills. . . . He is rated as passive, 
weak, soft, shallow, and cold.” Even accounting’s most. 
distinguished scholars have been apologetic about their 
profession. For instance, Henry Rand Hatfield’s: fa-. 
mous treatise on accounting, first delivered as a speech- 
in 1923, is entitled “An Historical Defense of Book- 
keeping.” 

But things have been changing during the past two. 
decades, and the profession is now in the midst of a 
full-fledged boom in terms of size, wealth, and even 


And what subject do you 












status. U.S. eclleges and universities awarded some 
3,000 e A and 7000 graduate degrees in 
accounting in 1979—triple the number issued a decade 
before. One business magazine, not long ago, quoted 
_ the chairman > the accounting department at the Uni- 
versity of Soathernm California as saying, “Suddenly 
students see accounting as glamorous, sexy. Many of 
our best students, who would have gone to law school a 
‘couple of yeam-ago. are now going into public account- 
ing.” The reasens are no mystery: there are plenty of 
_ Job openings mr acceunting and the salaries are increas- 
ingly attractiwe. 
< The ranks-cf certified public accountants—an appel- 
ation acquired after passing a uniform nationwide 
examination, and one that is necessary to become a 
partner in ary well-regarded accounting firm—have 
_ swelled from 39,000 in the early 1960s to an estimated 
| 250,000 toda¥.Over the same period, the total number 
of accountant.——-certified or not, including those work- 
ing for corpesations, government agencies, or wherev- 
er-—has increased from 496,000 to more than one mil- 
lion, according to the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
_ There are about two lawyers for every CPA, but there 
are two genezzl accountants for every lawyer. At the 
so-called Big Eight accounting firms, the thousands of 
partners earn an average of more than $100,000 a year. 
(The eight frus are Arthur Andersen; Arthur Young; 
Coopers & Lybrand; Deloitte, Haskins & Sells; Ernst 
& Whinney; Peat, Marwick, Mitchell; Price Water- 
house; and Tcuche Ross.) For those in top positions at 
- the leading fieras, the rewards reportedly range as high 
as $800,000. 
© ¿The causes of the profession’s ascent are many and 
varied. But generally speaking, accounting is being 
assigned an expanded role in society as greater answer- 
< ability is demanded of all institutions, both public and 
- private. This demand has undoubtedly been fueled by 
the breakdown of confidence in institutional authority 
following Yienam, Watergate, and various revelations 
of corporate malfeasance. The result has been a new 
> stream of regulatory legislation, such as the Federal 
Election Campaign Act Amendments of 1974 and the 
1977 Foreigr Corrupt Practices Act. And that stream 
_ simply added +o the torrent of government regulation 
that increasee steadily through the 1960s and most of 
~ the 1970s: securities and tax laws, environmental con- 
trols, and soal reforms, such as the 1974 Employee 
Retirement ircome Security Act, that require large 
amounts. ef auditing services. Moreover, while the 
national mood now seems opposed to adding new regu- 
latory programs, the existing legislation isn’t about to 
be overturnes:. 











































Steve Lohr, former Gepartment editor of Business Week, is 
reporter for he New York Times. 





Accounting is control, and it is being used increas- 
ingly as an instrument of social control. Thus members 
of the accounting profession, it is said, should be soci- 
ety’s tribunes, ensuring that the mstitutions to which 
power and authority have been granted are properly 
answerable to their constituents. It may be an exagger- 
ation to suggest, as some have, thai accountants consti- 
tute a “new elite” in America. Nenetheless, it is clear 
that the stereotypical image of tae accountant as an 
ink-stained wretch wearing a green eyeshade and sit- 
ting on a three-legged stool is a rélic of the past. 


ecause of its growth and ever broadening role, 
accounting is a many-faceted profession these 
days. Some accountants work for corpora- 
tions, fashioning plans, budgets, and financial state- 
ments. Others, from the accountiag firms, audit those 
numbers, while providing tax and management con- 
sulting services on the side. Accounting firms run the 
gamut from sole-practitioner outfits to the Big Eight 
concerns, employing thousands of workers and operat- 
ing offices throughout the world. There are said to be 
30,000 accounting firms in the United States, but no 
one knows for sure. In addition, some accountants 
form a coterie of free-lance foreign-currency special- 
ists clustered in the world’s trading capitalsk—Hong 
Kong, Geneva, and other far-flung locales. Then, too, 
they are frequently becoming cops, as members of the 
state and local police, the FBI, the-Justice Department, 
or the IRS, trying to ferret out white-collar crime. And 
while academia has generally been going through a 
period of contraction and austerity in recent years, 
accounting professors are in great demand. 

The practice of accounting itself has become more 
and more complex, which tends to increase the level of 
specialization within the profession and adds to the 
demand for accountants. Fueling: this trend has. been 
the computer; it has spawned not-only new techniques 
for gathering information, making decisions, and con- 
trolling operations, but also a vast new arena for tech- 
nologically abetted crime. Tales af electronic thievery 
and fraud are by now well known, especially in the 
banking business. Crooks educated in the ways of com- 
puters have been able to tap inte a bank’s computer 
system, give the appropriate commands, and make off 
with millions, leaving scarcely a fingerprint in the For- 
tran. To cope with both the pramise and the threat 
posed by computer technology, the large accounting 
firms have developed cadres of computer experts in 
recent years. One group, for instance, may counsel a 
corporate client on computerized management meth- 
ods, while a separate team advises it on tightening 
security to lessen its vulnerability to emp crooks, 
either outsiders or ermpioyces, 








iven this diversity, no individual in the profes- 

sion could be termed, in Emerson’s phrase, a 

“representative man.” But according to 

many Big Eight partners, academics, corporate execu- 

tives, and Wall Street stock fund managers, Lee J. 

Seidler is perhaps more expertly involved in a broader 
range of accounting activities than anyone else. 

Seidler, forty-five years old, was for six years an 
auditor at Price Waterhouse. He is now a professor at 
New York University Graduate School of Business, 
and a resident consultant for the investment banking 
and brokerage house of Bear, Stearns & Company. 
Seidler’s counsel has been solicited by all kinds of 
groups, including the SEC and the Federa: Reserve. 

I first spoke with Seidler in the early fali of 1979 at 
his Bear, Stearns office in the Wall Street district; he 
had just returned from a three-week circuit of lectures 
in Southeast Asia, speaking mostly to corporate execu- 
tives and financial mavens in Manila, Singapore, 
Jakarta, and Taipei. Seidler is a lean man, slightly over 
six feet tall, with a bushy head of sandy brown hair that 
shows no signs of obsessive combing. In faet, Seidler’s 
whole bearing and manner are casual. He speaks easily 
and rapidly, without the measured understatement 
characteristic of many bankers, lawyers, and account- 
ants. 


Accounting is being used 
increasingly as an 
instrument of social control. 


Like many accountants, Seidler came from a mid- 
dle-class household, in his case in Asbury Park, New 
Jersey. He was an excellent student in high school and, 
upon graduation, he had the choice of a scholarship 
either to Columbia University or to the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. “I took the scholarship from 
Columbia,” he explained, “because it was afty dollars 
more than the MIT offer.” 

Much of Seidler’s background and experience con- 
trasts sharply with that of most accountants. His father 
was an accountant and an agent for the Internal Reve- 
nue Service, and it’s unusual to find the sor or daugh- 
ter of an accountant following the father's example. 
Seidler is also an easterner, who attenced an Ivy 
League school. While accountants come from every- 
where, those who rise to the top positions at the largest 
firms frequently have their roots in the Midwest. 
Many are educated at midwestern schools; the Big 10 
is sometimes referred to as “the accounting belt.” 

“You'll find very little inherited wealth in the pro- 





fession,” says Seidler, who has studied the sociological 
side of accounting. “It is sort of a middle-class legal 

profession—a jumping-off point, a vocation that can 

lead to almost any career in business. And accounting 

is seen—properly, I think—as a field that is more 

‘open to talent’ than the law. What school you went to; 
and your family background is not as important to 

success in the accounting profession as it probably is 
for a lawyer.” 

Socially, accountants tend to be joiners—the coun- 
try club, the local United Fund committee, and the 
like—and they often curry potential clients at these 
forums, with varying degrees of subtlety. Under the 
code of professional ethics, an accountant cannot 
directly call on the president of a corporation and try to 
persuade him to switch auditors, but at social gather- 
ings, he becomes friendly with the leaders in his com- 
munity. Occasionally, such friendships pay off. 

That clubbishness, that solid midwestern communi- 
ty spirit, may partly explain the profession’s failures in 
recent years. “Too often accountants went along, were 
team players on the corporate club, rather than stand-. 
ing up to their clients and saying no,” said Edward A. 
Weinstein, a partner at Touche Ross & Company. 
“It’s nice to be friendly with the client, to socialize 
with the client. But you’ve always got to ask yourself 
what are the motives behind people’s actions in a busi- 
ness. And the simple fact is that those motives are not 
always on the up-and-up.” 

Seidler is not a member of the club, His colleagues 
consider him a critic, though in that capacity he has 
the distinction of being held in suspicion not only by 
the profession’s apologists but also by some of its 
inquisitors. 

During the past decade the profession has been 
under attack from all sides, and, in large measure, that 
fusillade has been in response to a pair of events, both 
of which seemed to reflect accounting lapses. First 
came the collapse of Wall Street’s go-go years, when, 
in a year and a half from 1968 to 1970, more than 30 
million investors lost $300 billion. One reason for the 
collapse was that many companies, despite the impri- 
matur of top accounting firms, were reporting results 
that gave no hint of underlying weaknesses in their 
operations. In most cases, the auditors simply went 
along with a corporate management’s fast and loose 
presentation of its performance, as reflected by its 
financial statements. The auditors did nothing illegal, 
but were biased, siding with management on important 
judgment calls such as how a company’s signals were 
contained in small, jumbled footnotes that went unread 
even by Wall Street’s cognoscenti. 

In a few instances, companies went beyond the gray 
area, into fraud—~and the auditors sometimes went: 
with them. Perhaps the most celebrated case was that. 







the National Student Marketing Corporation. 
junded in 1965, the company epitomized the sort of 
-faddish enterprise, started by fast-talking young entre- 
preneurs, that for a while in the 1960s captured the 
fancy of trust officers and professional investors who 
should have known better. National Student Market- 
< ing was touted as a company aimed squarely at the 
“youth market”: half the nation’s population was then 
_ under twenty-five years old, and they were said to be 


spending $45 billion a year. 


The company signed up a group of part-time student 
< representatives on college campuses to perform market 

research, distribute employment guides, and sell an 
array of items that included paper dresses and special 

pillows for the use of sit-in demonstrators. This busi- 
“ness concept evidently held great appeal for money 
managers from some of the country’s most venerable 
institutions, those representing the Harvard and Cor- 
nell endowment funds, the General Electric pension 
fund, Banxers Trust, and Morgan Guaranty. They 
rushed to bid up the stock price of this tiny company, 
which had almost so track record, to $140 a share in 


December 1969. However, by the following July, its 


_ stock sold for $3.50 a share, after it became apparent 
„that the company had been egregiously padding its 
“earnings, using all kinds of dubious accounting prac- 
s. For instance, one year the company included 
Ilions. of dollars in profits from subsidiaries it had 
¿yet acquired at the close of that year, and it also 
tossed in as earnings millions in “unbilled receivables,” 
money not yet received because it had not yet been 
„asked for. A stock fraud suit ensued, and four years 


; - later, two accountants who had worked for Peat, Mar- 


wick, Mitchell, the-company’s auditor, were sentenced 
to prison tems for their part in the scam. 
-o The second black mark for the profession was the 
series of corporate bribes and shady payments, both 
: domestic and foreign, that were disclosed in the 1970s. 


_- The unsavory list, numbered in the hundreds, left few 


* of the nation’s largest corporations untouched. It 
included Exxon, Lockheed, Gulf, Firestone, Minneso- 


-~ ta Mining & Manufacturing, Levi Strauss, Northrop, 
and others: Here, t00, it was widely believed that the 
=> auditors had been remiss. 


The most acerbic indictment of the profession was 


delivered in a Senate subcommittee staff report, 


released in late 1975, entitled “The Accounting Estab- 
: lishment.” Its 1760 pages treated the profession harsh- 
- ly, depictimg it as eontrolled by a small group of like- 
minded firms made up of passive servants to corporate 
clients, showing “an alarming lack of independence 
and lack of dedication to public protection.” The 
report alsc accused the SEC of being lax; under the 
existing arrangement, the SEC monitors the activities 
of accounting firms, but the profession is largely self- 
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regulated, establishing most standards and ethical 
guidelines on its own. The Senate staff suggested that 
some other government agency might be required to 
set accounting principles and practices. In essence, it 
called for government control. That didn’t happen, but 
the self-regulatory efforts of the profession are still 
under scrutiny by Congress and the SEC. 

The SEC now submits annual reports to the House 
and the Senate. In the most recent one, sent to Con- 
gress last year, SEC Chairman Harold M. Williams 
made it clear that the profession is still on trial. “We 
are,” he wrote, “at a critical period in assessing the 
ability of the private sector to move responsibly in 
addressing financial reporting issues.” His pronounce- 
ments this year are in the same vein. 


confusion in accounting. I thrive on it,” 

Seidler observed, pausing during his lunch 
of yogurt and soup at his home in Washington, Con- 
necticut, where he, his wife, and their daughter often 
spend weekends. (Seidler also has an apartment in the 
Washington Square area of Greenwich Village.) The 
house is a spacious, five-bedroom structure with a huge 
fireplace, made of native boulders, rising twenty-three 
feet to the ceiling. Built in 1885, the house is of the 
architectural style sometimes called ‘Adirondack 
Lodge,” meaning that it looks like a rich man’s log 
cabin. It is furnished with early American antiques, 


ad benefited from the turmoil, chaos, and 


The image of the 
accountant wearing a green 
eyeshade and sitting on a 
three-legged stool is a relic of 
the past. 


and adorned with Currier & Ives prints. Along one 
wall are waist-high bookshelves with a desk in one 
corner and two IBM typewriters nearby. 

To listen to Seidler on accounting is to get a recital 
of recent developments and history, example and per- 
ception. He is part insider, part outsider, and his view 
of the profession is at once informed and iconoclastic. 

“I really pulled a lot out of the years I spent at Price 
Waterhouse, in terms of what I was able to use later,” 
said Seidler. “I was lucky because I worked on an 
unusually large number of dirty audits.” 


In accounting parlance, a dirty audit is one in which > 


the company being examined presents the auditors 











with tricky judgmental decisions. More importaat, on 
a dirty audit the company’s management ‘cans en the 
auditors to ensure that these judgments are mede to 
the company’s advantage, boosting earnings or turning 
what might otherwise be a losing year into a proñtable 
one. Hence, from both a technical and a personal 
standpoint, such audits can be difficult. 

For Seidler, the dirtiest one was the audit of Mer- 
ritt-Chapman & Scott, a construction compary. It 
began in late 1961 and Seidler headed a five-maa staff 
that worked steadily on it for more than six months, 
often putting in seventy-hour weeks. The aud:t was 
unusually contentious and, during its course, Seidler 
had to make two trips to a heart specialist. The Mer- 








T make a single 
calculation accurately will 
often require a knowledge of 
engineering, materials, 
geology, and logistics. 








ritt-Chapman case shows much about the mechanics of 
an audit, the pressures sometimes exerted on the audi- 
tors, and the limits to an auditor’s power. 

Merritt-Chapman was known for big projec:s, in- 
cluding the Mackinac Bridge, the Niagara Power Pro- 
ject, the Priest Rapids Dam in Washingten, amd the 
New Jersey Turnpike. In 1951, the old-line company 
was taken over by Louis E. Wolfson, perhaps the 
nation’s most notorious corporation raider at the time. 
By the late 1950s, Wolfson had built Merritt-Chap- 
man into one of the country’s biggest constriction 
firms, largely because of its bold bidding tact.cs on 
huge projects. It eschewed the standard industry prac- 
tice of taking on big jobs in joint ventures. Instzad, it 
wanted all the profits for itself, but, of course, it also 
took all the risks and losses. The drawbacks of this 
policy had become apparent before Seidler star-ed on 
the audit. In 1960, Merritt-Chapman had repor:ed an 
operating loss of $52 million on revenues of $356 mil- 
lion. Stung by that setback, Wolfson anncunced pub- 
licly that he would resign as the company’s chairman 
should it fail to turn a profit in 1961. 

If he was to meet his Waterloo that year,it would be 
at an enormous western dam under construction south 
of Salt Lake City in Arizona’s Glen Canyon. As in the 
past, Merritt-Chapman had bid for the project on its 
own. The Arizona canyon was an area of litle develop- 
--ment, all but uninhabited, without an extensive net- 
-work of roads. Because of its dimension sad location, 








the project was fraught with unknowns—geologically, 
logistically, and financially. 

It took no sleuth work on Seidler’s part to learn that 
the Arizona dam was going to be the trouble spot in the 
audit. He was tipped off by Merritt-Chapman’s assist- 
ant controller on the first day. “We knew we were 
sailing into a storm even before we got started,” Seid- 
ler recalled. “Some guy in a company will almost- 
always come forward unsolicited—they want to tell 
you—to say that you should take a look at some prob- 
lem area. It’s the unofficial channels of communication: 
that are often the most important on an audit.” 

The accounting for the dam was done by the “per- 
centage-of-completion” method, a technique applied 
to big construction projects that take several years. 
According to this method, the revenues still to be 
received are weighed against the estimated future 
costs, with the difference being the profit. This, how- 
ever, is the total anticipated profit in the years that 
remain. Then, if a company estimates that it will earn, 
say, $5 million on a bridge that is 20 percent com- 
pleted, it reports $1 million in profit from that bridge ` 
for the current year. In other words, the company takes- 
a percentage of the profit, based on the stage of com- 
pletion. All well and good, as long as the estimates 
show that the company will indeed turn a profit on the 
project. If, on the other hand, the estimates indicate a 
loss, the entire loss has to be reported on the company’s 
financial statements in the year that the deficit is fore- 
seen. So if it is figured that the project will run a loss of 
$5 million, and the estimate is made when the bridge is 
20 percent finished, the company would nonetheless 
have to report a $5 million loss that year. 

In the case of Merritt-Chapman’s Arizona dam, 
Seidler calculated a loss of several million dollars, and 
the company bridled. Taking a write-off on the dam 
would have pushed the company into the loss column 
that year. This, in turn, meant that if Louis Wolfson 
was a man of his word, he would soon be looking for 
other employment. Merritt-Chapman had no intention 
of taking the loss. Yet it was by no means clear that 
Seidler was right in figuring a loss and the company 
was wrong in claiming it would break even. The esti- 
mate of profit or loss on such a project is the result of 
thousands of individual judgments that become trans- 
lated into several hundred separate line items on an 
account ledger, each a precarious abstraction of some 
facet of the project. To make a single calculation accu- 
rately will often require a knowledge of engineering, 
materials, geology, and logistics. 

“A good auditor ought to be a professional dilet- 
tante, because you audit all kinds of businesses,” Seid- 
ler says. “It helps to have some familiarity with many 
disciplines.” As preparation for the Merritt-Chapman_ 
audit, Seidler became familiar with dam-building by 










rusing government-published volumes describing 
the dams built by the Tennessee Valley Authority dur- 
_ing the 1930s and 1940s. Once the audit got under 
“way, he made several trips to the Arizona site to learn 
about dam-building firsthand. 
Still, however well informed, he proved to be out- 
‘matched by the phalanx of experts the company dis- 
patched into the audit dispute. After he proposed a 
izable write-off, Merritt-Chapman brought in a dozen 
engineers to look at every cost item on the project, 
_ propose more efficient operating procedures, and thus 
make building the dam a break-even venture. As a 
“result, most of the lines on the contract were re- 
estimated, in the company’s figuring. In additidn, the 
“project manager for the dam was fired. Seidler none- 
theless stood his ground, insisting on the write-off. In 
"response, the company demanded to speak to Seidler’s 
© superiors, a pair of Price Waterhouse pattners. (Seid- 
ler ran the audit in the field, but at all public account- 
ing firms, partners bear the ultimate responsibility for 
audit decisions, and only partners can sign the firm's 
name on a company’s financial statements.) The Price 
‘Waterhouse partners heard both sides of the argument, 
and eventually. went along with Merritt-Chapman’s 
nancial estimates. 
| “Twas furious at the time,” Seidler said. “But what 
< could Price Waterhouse have done? Are they going to 
- listen to mze,some guy a few years out of the Columbia 
liberal arts program, or a dozen engineers? Sure, I’m 
“with the frm, but the partners had to go with the 
expertise.” 

Seidler was then pulled off the Merritt-Chapman 
audit, since he no longer had workable relations with 
“ the company people. “At that point, I questioned what 
cos Twas doing. I had gone to the mat with everyone at the 

company. Andito what effect? I asked myself. After all 

that sweat and aggravation, the result was simply the 

standard one-paragraph auditor’s statement—that it 

all conforms tc ‘generally accepted accounting princi- 
ples’—-on some company’s annual report.” 

i As an epilogue, it should be noted that the company 

did ultimately lose several million dollars on the Arizo- 

na dam project. And several years later, in May 1969, 

Louis Wolfson was to be found not in some executive 

-aerie but in a Florida prison, serving a one-year term 

for illegal stock sales during his tenure as the compa- 

ny’s chairman. For its part, the once mighty Merritt- 
_ Chapman ®& Scott was soon to go out of business. 




































accountiag is a craft by which the skilled practi- 
tioner can produce almost any result he desires. 
“Accounting is an art, and it contains a wide margin 
or personal judgment,” Seidler observed. “Account- 


I is someiimes said, and wisely suspected, that 





Good-bye to the Ink-Stained Wretch 


ants can manipulate numbers, but only within certain. 
limits. And in recent years, in the wake of the account- 

ing fiascos of the sixties, things have been tightened 
up.” To explain what accountants can and cannot do, 
within the boundaries of “generally accepted account- 
ing principles,” Seidler described a conversation he 
had in late 1979 with an acquaintance, the controller of 
a large oil company. 

A few weeks before, most oil companies had 
reported their profits for the third quarter of 1979 and 
the increases were enormous, jumping more than 100 
percent in some cases. Announcing such huge earnings 
was problematical for the industry, to put it mildly, at 
a time when the oil companies were being damned for 
profiteering at the expense of consumers and Congress 
was debating the windfall profits tax. “You can be 
cértain that the oil company accountants had been told 
to do everything they could to keep those profits 
down,” said Seidler. So, seeing an opportunity for a 
little good-natured teasing, Seidler called his oil com- 
pany friend and asked, “Hey, what happened? Why 
didn’t you stuff that money into the black bag?” To 
that, the oil company executive replied, “Lee, it’s full. 
Believe me, it’s full.” 

The term “black bag,” in this usage, does not mean 
illicit funds laundered through a Swiss bank account; it 
refers to the methods that can be employed legally to 
defer, or hide, profits. One such measure, for an oil 
company, might be setting aside a reserve to cover the 


Accounting badly needs its 

own graduate professional 

schools modeled after those 
in law and medicine. 


eventual costs of scrapping offshore drilling platforms. 
To set up that sort of reserve fund is simply prudent 
business practice, even though such future costs are 
difficult to estimate and could vary greatly. One cer- 
tainty, however, is that if possible, a company will 
establish the reserve in a good year, not in a rough one 
when it is straining for profits. 

All companies similarly attempt to “manage” their 
year-to-year earnings, seeking a steadily, if gradually, 
ascending profit curve, which delights. Wall Street 
investors, instead of an irregular pattern, which makes 


them skittish. As Seidler views it, the big oil industry 


profits in late 1979 were “a graphic example of how 
much accountants can’t do, because they would have 
kept those earnings lower if they could have.” 

Seidler is, in a sense, a radical in the academic:com- 














munity. For years, he has been one of the few champi- 
ons. of the notion that what accounting badly needs is 
its own graduate professional schools, modeled after 
those in law and medicine. “NYU and every other 
business school in the country turns out accounting 
illiterates. That’s partly because there's too little 
time,” declared Seidler, who envisions the professional 
accounting schools having three-year programs. “But 
where accountants are taught is also vital. It should be 
at schools of their own instead of at business schools. 
Now they are taught management’s goals, and an audi- 
tor doesn’t have those goals. The auditor is essentially a 
critic and students should be inculcated wit! that 
belief.” 

At present, a student who wants to get a greduate 
degree and become an accountant matriculates 
through business school (generally a two-year pro- 
gram) just like any other candidate for a master’s 
degree in business administration. The only difference 
is that he or she takes a few extra courses in the prac- 
tice and theory of accounting and auditing—a far cry 
from the more rigorous three-year process experienced 
by those destined for the legal or medical professions. 

The prospect of graduate accounting schools being 
established anytime soon is dim, Seidler admits. In 
education, the days of setting up sweeping nev pro- 
grams apparently passed with the 1960s, so the prevail- 
ing mood in academia runs against accounting schools. 
Moreover, since accounting departments are among 
the healthiest and most profitable in many business 
schools, the schools would likely fight to hold on to 
their accounting students. 

All the same, in Seidler’s view, having its own 
schools is a necessity before accounting can aehieve 
full stature as a profession. The quality of students has 
improved in recent years, he admits; some come from 
Ivy League undergraduate programs, and sorre are 
equal to the top-notch students entering medic ne or 
law. “But overall, we don’t get the best and the bright- 
est,” he said. “Without professional accounting 
schools, the best people aren’t going to think of t asa 
profession. It’s just that simple.” 

More generally, the problem, recognized by Seidler 
and others, is that as a profession, accounting is still in 
some respects a parvenu. While it has attained consid- 
erable size and wealth, the profession is struggling 
‘uneasily to fill the larger public role that society now 
‘demands of it. How ably and actively it moves into that 
~ broader domain will be of no little importance, particu- 
larly now that government regulation is in disrepute. 
_ The call for less regulation is a responsible tendency, it 
seems, only if there is some assurance that powerful 
private institutions can be held accountable without it. 
<v: Providing that assurance is the mission of the account- 
ing profession. C 





NIGHT 
SWIM 


(for Rachel) 


Perhaps it was because 
with all their laughter 
and the poolside lights 
they disturbed a darkness 
in the pruned sullen trees. 


Two men, two women, 
splashing in a dayblue pool 
below stars hidden 

in the glare they saw by. 
Shooting like otters 

down the slide, diving 

like seals, each 

wellfed and sleek, 
regardless in their games. 


When one man brushed absently 
at a leaf that clung to him, 

it bit: a tiny sodden 

ghoul-faced bat. Like pins 

the teeth and claws. 

Tossed from the pool 

to the pet cat, it 

lay like a wet rag, 

hissing among its wings. 


For the rest of the night 
that man kept glancing 
at the dark, waiting 

for another scrap of it 
to seek him out. 


by 
William Pitt Root 








WARD’S WORDS 
OF WISDOM 
FOR HUSBANDS 


by Andrew Ward 


or 
LETTERS 





M arriages have been biting the dust 
all around me this year, and it’s 
gotten to the point where the best I can 
say about my generation is that at least 
it isn’t burdening its children with a 
tough act to follow. 

I’ve been married for only ten years; 
not very long by some standards, but 
maybe it’s because I think of it as “only 
ten years” instead of “ten long years” 
or “forever” that I cling to the hope 
that I will remain married, perhaps 
even to the same person, for at least ten 
more. 

My divorced and separated friends 
already regard my wife and me as curi- 
osities: doomed and simple creatures 
foraging in a fool’s paradise. But while 
I don’t want to be half of the next sepa- 
rated couple on the Eastern Seaboard, I 
don’t want to be half of the last married 
couple, either. I want company. To that 
end I thought ld take some time off 
from sandbagging the house to offer up 
a few helpful hints for present and 
future husbands and wives, who I hope 
will accept them in the same desperate 
spirit in which they’re given. 





Independence 


manage it. You'll know that you kno 
who you are when, without an 

help, you’ve developed good groomit 
habits and can cook a three-course me 


In-laws 


It shouldn’t matter who your. 
anced’s parents are, but it seems to. 
don’t have any general rules on the sub- 
ject, but I’ve noticed that my friends 
haven’t had much luck with minist 
daughters and stage mothers’ son 

Don’t enter into little conspiraci 
and allianees with your in-laws, even 
it’s just to arrange a surprise party. 
You can call your in-laws “Mom” and 
“Dad” if you like, but they’re not your 
parents—they’re your spouse’s parents. 
Try to keep your in-laws and your p: 
ents separated, even at the wedding 
because one or the other father-in-la 
is going to have a better camera, o 
heartier handshake, and one or the ot 
er mother-in-law is going to have 
more elevated consciousness or a mas- 
ter’s degree, and it can only lead to 
trouble. Bes 


Sex. 





Try to get your belly full of indepen- 
dence before you. get married. This 
shouldn’t take longer than a month or 


so. Also try to find yourself, if you can 


Have it first, then get marriec a 
remember that as soon as you get 
ried it’s going to change, becaus 


_ where along the line one of you is goir 
































to realize that where once you were 
having a wholesome sexual relationship 
with somebody, all of a sudden you’re 
sleeping with a relative. 


The wedding 


Į don’t care what you believe or don’t 
believe, don’t keep the church out of 
your wedding, nor the state, nor the 
family, nor the bum on the stoop. What 
you want out of a wedding is the chance 
to promise as many people, institutions, 
and deities as possible that you’re going 
o stick together, because sticking to- 
ether is the whole ball game and 
you're going to need all the moral force 
you can muster. Promising each other 
ith extemporaneous and conditional 
little speeches while waterskiing or scu- 
ba diving or standing around in shifts 
ut in a cornfield doesn’t cut the mus- 
ard, because pretty soon you'll start 
confusing that promise—how did it go 
gain?—with all the other promises 
ou're going to make and break along 
he way. 








Best friends 





-Bay goodbye to your best friend at 

wedding reception. Unless your best 
riend is married and your spouse likes 
best friend’s spouse as much as 











you like your best friend, which is just 
about impossible, your best friend and 
your spouse aran’t going to be able to 
stand each other and yeu’re going to 
have to make a choice. The choice 
should be obvious, unless of course your 
best friend is of the opposite sex, in 
which case you’ve married the wrong 
person. 


Fidelity 


An open marriage is a contradiction 
in terms. Marriages are closed. Face it. 
When temptation does raise its beauti- 
ful face, try te remember that the grass 
only lookzgreener on the far side of the 
hill. Up close you’ll eventually see that 
it’s got crabgrass and chinch bugs, just 
like home. 

Better yet, have the following lines 
from Arnald’s “Dover Beach” tattooed 
on your wrist fer ready reference: 





Ah, love, let us be true 

To one another! for the world, 
which seems 

To lie befor2 us like a land of 
dreams, 

So varieus, se beautiful, so new, 

Hath really either joy, nor love, 
nor light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help 
for pain; 

And we are here as on a darkling 
plain 

Swept with confused alarms of 
struggle and flight, 

Where ignorant armies clash by 
night. 


On secoad theught, make that both 
wrists. 





Communicating 





Speaking of confused alarms, all 
baby talk is oct. Baby talk isn’t cute, 
unless of eourse you're a baby, in which 
case you got married much too young. 


Cn,» op 


Feelings 








Don't ask your spouse what the mat- 
ter is all the time. You aren’t responsi- 
ble for the way your spouse feels: 











~ You're barely responsible for the way : 


you feel, so leave your spouse alone. 





Help 


If your spouse is seeing a shrink, go 
see one too. I don’t eare if you’re as sen- 
sible as Nora Ephron, as even-keeled as 
Perry Como, symmetry, even if it’s just 





the illusion of symmetry, is all-impor- 


tant. 

But remember that shrinks aren’t 
necessarily interested in making your 
marriage work. They’ve got their own 
problems in that regard, so what can 
they tell you? Your shrink probably 
won't even want to meet your spouse, 
because that would be unprofessional 
or something. Shrinks don’t like to face 
facts, so they deny that there are any. 
What counts with them is what you 
think the facts are, even if you’re cra- 
Zy. 


Moving 


Moving to a new place in order to run’ 


away from your marital difficulties has 
gotten a lot of bad press lately. But it 
shouldn’t, because it usually works. One 
good place to move out of is Pleasant- 
ville, New York, but I’m sure you can 


think of more. 





Housework 





It doesn’t matter if one of you spends 
all day on the patio eating bonbons, 
you’ve got to divide the housework 
right down the middle. Actual equal- 
ized work schedules, impervious to the 


martyr and shirker among you (mar- 


tyrs and shirkers compose most. mar- 
ried couples), should be hammered out 
right away and signed, preferably in 
blood, by both parties. lve found that 


laundry can be divided equitably if one 
carries it up and down stairs and runs it | 





“a 









h the machines and the other 
ds it up and puts it away. The latter 
ob is more time-consuming, but the 
former requires more impetus and 
awn. When you can’t divide a task 
ht down the middie, take turns doing 
it Obviously none of this will work if 
you can't accept each other’s standards 
of cleanliness; in which case you'd bet- 
ter hire somebody fast before the whole 
thing blows up in your face. 









Children 


I suppose you can sustain yourself 
with cats, asparagus ferns, and social 
causes, but in the long run I wonder if 
marriage makes much sense without 
shildren. Nebody likes to make scenes 
n family restaurants, and nobody 
wants little chewable plastic things on 
the sofa, but sooner or later, after 
you've gotten the preceding categories 
figured out, you may get tired of your 
tidy duality. 

<. Experts will tell you that sticking 
together for the sake of the children, 
like moving, is a bad idea. They’re 


























ny conscientious list of the most 
A influential twentieth-century 
artists would have to include Pablo 
Picasso, Joan Miro, and—like it or 
not—Salvador Dali near the top. All 
three are im the news just now. Dead- 
“undying Picasso holds all of Manhat- 
‘tan’s Museum of Mcdern Art in thrall 
with what seems the most comprehen- 
sive show of a single artist’s work ever 
assembled. Meanwhile Miró, at eighty- 
seven, spreads his grinning sorceries in 
_- Washington's Hirshhorn Museum, and 
a dizzy Dali retrospective dominates 
London’s Tate Gallery. When last 
heard from, Dali was ill at seventy-six. 
One hopes that this perverse old master 
will go on and on, however, like his 
great compatriots. 
Yes, all three men are associated 
with Catalenia, a Spanish province 
‘comparable in size :o Delaware. Dali, 
born in Figueiras, lives near Cadaqués. 
Miro was born near Barcelona, which is 
_ still home te him. And Picasso’s family 
moved to Barcelona when he was four- 
teen years old. Two years later the 
„r prodigy had his firsteexhibition there. 















ART NOTES 
by Alexander Eliot 





wrong. Children may not be enough of a 
reason to keep a really rotten marriage 
going, but they’re an excellent reason to 
maintain a marginal one, and all they 
ask in return is that you pick them 
up on time, not argue in front of them, 
and always let them wear what they 
want. 

Of course, you can go overboard. 
Some people let parenthood get the best 
of them. They call each other Mother 
and Father, allow their children to join 
them in bed, and raise, for the most 
part, foul-mouthed brats. Remember 
that just because you have children you 
don’t have to give up your name or your 
private parts. 


I’m afraid this is as far as I’ve gotten 
on life’s highway, so that’s all the help I 
can give you. You're going to have to 
handle menopause, grandparenting, 
and death all by yourselves. Besides, my 
wife is due home from work in a few 
minutes, and if she finds out I’ve been 
writing when I should have been get- 
ting Casey to bed and checking on the 
casserole, she’ll just be furious. 





What’s Catalonia got that the United 
States has not? 

Its ancient and traditionally embat- 
tled culture developed on the march- 
lands between medieval Christianity 
and Islam. It also had a strong Jewish 
community of old, so Catalonia became 
a school for heroes of three faiths. Cab- 
alists and Christian mystics alike flour- 
ished here. The land’s legendary protec- 
tor was and is the Black Madonna of 
Montserrat. 

I spent a year writing on the Costa 
Brava. Catalonia reminded me strongly 
of Ireland. And just as Ireland sparked 
modern “English” literature (through 
Wilde, Yeats, Shaw, Synge, O’Casey, 
Joyce, and Beckett), so Catalonia has 
formed modern art (and a good deal of 
modern architecture as well, thanks to 
Antonio Gaudi). 


ut what comes after modern art? 
That’s the most interesting ques- 

tion now, as I see it. W. H. Auden long 
since cautioned us to “read The New 
Yorker, trust in God; And take short 
views.” The short view, as expressed in 
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Readers of The Atlantic may well rec- 
ognize the name of SHIRLEY FAESSLER, 
whose Atlantic “First” in 1967 heralded 
a series of compassionate, witty short sto- 
ries for this magazine. We at the Press 
were keeping an eye on another side.of | 
this gifted Canadian writer’s career: a 
funny and life-affirming novel about a 
high-spirited Jewish girl's marriage toan 
earnest gentile boy who wanted to buy} 
her “everything in the window.” It be- 
gins in giddy, clandestine romance and 
comes to an inexorably sad conclusion. 























Well, it's hard to say where a novel” 
“begins.” When we saw the first install- 
ment in 1973, it was set years ahead of its | 
present beginning. Faessler struggled 
with illnesses and changes of heart, buta 
look through our files shows the excite- 
ment editors here felt throughout: “This | 
could be a real find”. . . “I can’t wait to“ 
see the ending” ... “Encourage the 
author to finish” . . . “Every reason to 
believe the finished book will be first- 
class.” 


















And so it is. Published to enthusiastic | 
reviews in Canada, EVERYTHING IN | 
THE WINDOW has been praised. by 
Publishers Weekly as “absorbing ańd 
memorable,” by Kirkus as “a lovely book, 
a splendid debut.” It’s an honor. to be 
among those who knew it all along. 













EVERYTHING IN THE WINDOW 
by Shirley Faessler 







$11.95 at your bookstore — 
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a recent New Yorker column, is that 
after modern art comes more of the 
‘same. 

>O I bow to none in my admiration for 
© modern art. It was terrific. But I believe 
it's already being replaced by some- 
“thing new and wonderful which we can 
all enjoy. 

` A proud professionalism like that 
“which fueled the Italian Renaissance is 
coming to the fore again. As many dif- 
«ferent art technologies are now prac- 
“ticed in America as existed worldwide 
not long ago. Creative work of an 
extremely high order is being done not 
only in our cities but also in small 
towns and rural communities. The 
most ancient and honorable crafts, 
such as weaving and pottery, not to 
“mention earthworks, vie with com- 
puter, laser beam, hologram, video, 
 high-tensile steel, and colored plastic 
creations. 

> The Big Four categories of modern 
art (painting, sculpture, architecture, 
photography) are melting down into a 
larger, more comprehensive and demo- 
cratic pattern. 

Modern art gave pride of place to 
paintings: wall furniture for the very 
rich. To make the grade in a blasé 
world, artists adopted instantly recog- 
nizable individual styles. They made 
“breakthroughs.” They glorified their 
own “ways of seeing.” In short, they 
sold themselves. And why not? Modern 
art grew from the rampant, opportun- 
-istic, and optimistic individualism of 
` the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
; centuries. It was a peacock’s tail. 

The new art is neither proud in itself 

nor geared to the carriage trade. Along 
- with things to look at, it creates objects 
- to use, or wear, or play with, or explore. 
It has hundreds of thousands of practi- 
tioners here and now in America. These 
men and women have undergone seri- 
ous apprenticeship in difficult tech- 
niques, including what used to be sneer- 
‘ingly dismissed as “crafts.” 
Result: an unheralded, isotropic Art- 
‘burst. It enriches and enhances Ameri- 
‘ean life, especially our homes, from 
coast to coast. But instead of paying due 
attention to this, critics keep their eyes 
-on the molting peacock’s tail. 

- During the Freudian forties people 
used to say, “Beware of a woman who 
paints!” Today, marital partners regu- 
larly take over household chores in 
order to free their mates for an extreme 
variety of creative work; and children 
too pitch in. 

Way back in 1950, an aging, percep- 


tive critic named Henry McBride saw 


the writing on the wall. “We shall be 
our own cooks, our own ditchdiggers,” 
he complained, “and if we yearn for 
paintings we shall be obliged to paint 
ourseives: Somehow the prospect does 
not allure me much.” 

Unlike McBride, I was allured. In 
1968 I published a fervent wish that 
“art may begin all over again as some- 
thing very modest, tender, amateur. 
And surely it is going to involve a 
return te living nature, not in the old- 
fashionec sense of naturalistic repre- 
sentation but in spirit.” 

Reality improved upon this wish for 
me. Participants in the present Ameri- 
can Artburst are not the amateurs I 
thought they’d be. They're simply un- 
derpaid, when paid at all, for work of 
professicaal quality. 

These people are dispersed across the 
United States, and indistinguishable 
from the rest of us except by the quality 
of their creations in an extreme variety 
of mediums. If some of their work is 
flamboyaat and pricey, the bulk of it 
falls within the thousand-dollar range. 

Here’s the sort of thing they’re say- 


ing: 





Californian sculptor and rocket artist 
Gene Thompson: “It was 6 feet in diam- 
eter and 85 feet long. It had smoke 
flares in its tail, and it also had in all 
4,000 feet of colored streamers which 

. . made the sky look ablaze with col- 
or. I think that people were delighted to 
find that something like an instrument 
of aggression was actually oriented to- 
wards peace and happiness.” 

Wisconsin ceramicist Donald Reitz: 
“The only meaningful and valid deci- 
sion concerning artistic worth . . . lies 
solely in the mind and conscience of the 
creator. Because I respond to an object 
and dub it ‘art’ is no reason or license 
for others to follow suit.” 

Sewn picture maker Benjie Lasseau 
of Massachusetts: “A child may have 
better perception than me, but children 
don’t possess all that much patience 
and ability. It’s great to be grown up 
and able to do complex things so that 
they appear simple.” 

New Hampshire's group sculptor Pat- 
rick Pierce (who builds rickety-joyous 
constructions with friends): “The work 
is akin to prayer. It is the beginning 
and resumption of being in life. I care 
not for style.” 









































Summer Light, handsewn screen by Benjie Lasseau 









he econormmcs of the Artburst are 

discouregizg. Back to this in a min- 
ute or two. first, a report on an inter- 
view with Hen-y A. Millon at Washing- 
ton’s National Gallery of Art. 

Lanky, tenss-lipped, and level-eyed 
at fifty-three, dillon seems a straight- 
shooting Gary Cooper figure in aca- 
demic hoarse-cpera. I had come to ask 
him what be thought of the future of 
art. What rele n this, I inquired, would 
art scholarshir fulfill? 

Not much, was his reply. “Things 

= work the othe- way. What artists are 
“doing today, end critics write about, 
will change art history twenty years 
-from now. Thaaks to the artists’ vision, 
—historians ultimately see things in a 








new way themselves, and a new style of 
art history develops.” 

A former director of the American 
Academy at Rome, Millon was begin- 
ning to settle in as professor-in-charge 
of the Gallery’s brand-new Center for 
Advanced Study in the Visual Arts. We 
met in his glass piece-of-pie corner of 
the East Wing, overlooking half of 
Washington. 

The Center’s first six scholars were 
soon to arrive and begin sabbatical 
studies ranging from ancient Greek co- 
lonial urban forms through medieval 


Left: Small sculpture by 
Patrick Pierce; 

below: Sky rocket by 
Gene Thompson 


peasant imagery to surrealism. The 
profession of art history is not only a 
slow, careful business, but also rather 
lonely for its more aloof practitioners. 
That will not be the case, if Millon has 
his way, at this exceedingly select new 
Mildlife Sanctuary. 

“Were by no means restrictive,” he 
assured me, “except where quality is 
concerned. Soon we’ll be attracting up 
to a dozen brilliant people at a time. 
Here art historians may well come 
together with anthropologists, mathe- 
maticians, linguists, aestheticians, so- 
cial scientists, and even journalists 
whose investigative tracks cross theirs. 
There'll be a blending of tangential dis- 
ciplines through in-house lectures, pub- 


lication of still-evolving ideas, and 
team projects of a sort that almost ne 
er happens in the humanities.” 











till in Washington I bearded, ör- 
rather sideburned, ebullient Liv- 
ingston L. Biddle, Jr., at his crowded | 
headquarters near the Watergate. Mr.. 
Biddle is a Mainliner in the old-fash- 
ioned Philadelphian sense of the term. 
He was no doubt born encased in velvet _ 
britches with silver bells down the | 
sides. Yet the chief complaint about 
“Liv,” as everyone seems to call him, is- : 
that he’s a populist intent on giving aid 
and comfort to America’s art peas- 
antry. As chairman of the National 
Endowment for the Arts, he can do | 
that. Elitist lobbies would rather see 
the bulk of the NEA’s money spent on` — 
fat-cat performing companies and trea- 
sure-laden museums. i 

It’s not as if there were enough to go 
around. Few civilized countries, of 
whatever size, allocate less to the arts. 
than we do. In this nation, to be blunt, 
art is still generally treated as a loony | 
stepchild. Washington presses more | 
than a billion dollars on the Chrysler 
Corporation, while budgeting less than 
$160 million for the whole NEA next 
year. 

Yet surveys show art pays, for every- 
one but the artists themselves. In Mas- 
sachusetts, for instance, the arts gener- 
ate some $300 million of annual busi- _ 
ness. 

“When I came to Washington in: 
1963,” Liv says, “I was looked upon as a. 
complete eccentric because of my en- 

siasm and hopes for what might be 
done for the arts in this country. Most 
public servants then regarded the arts 
as frivolous, unpredictable, and having 
no relation to political realities.” 

Nonetheless, Congress did establish 
the NEA in 1965, along lines suggested 
by Liv himself to his then boss, Senator 
Claiborne Pell of Rhode Island. A dozen: 
years later, in 1977, Biddle became 
NEA chairman. Although it cannot 
easy, he leves the job. His unpreten- 
tious, work-piled office is softened and 
brightened by the oil paintings of hi 
artist wife, Catharina. “She’s my par 
ner,” he says proudly. ; 

The NEA grants subsidies in a vari- 
ety of fields: architecture—planning and. 
design, dance, literature, media art 
film/radio/television, museums, music, 
opera-musical theater, theater, visual 
arts, education, expansion arts, feder- 
al-state partnership, folk arts, and spe- 
cial projects. Rightly or not, the boon 





















































































































































































































docks and inner cities receive a consid- 
erable share of the pie. So does televi- 
sion, the quintessentially democratic 
and synergetic medium of the moment. 
‘Biddle’s defense of this second contro- 
versial emphasis was as follows: 

-“Qur intermedia program has just 
- begun to scratch the surface in terms of 
xpanding public appreciation of the 
arts. More people saw a recent telecast 
3f La Boheme than had seen all previ- 
ous. performances, all over the world, 
put together! Now religious and sports 
organizations are buying up space on 
satellites for cable TV broadcasting. I 
fear the arts may be shortchanged in 
this extremely important technological 
` development unless we ourselves move 
_ quickly to purchase such space also. I'm 
thinking of eight hours per day tele- 
< easting time. People ask me if we have 
“enough quality material to fill all that, 
and I can only say, ‘More than enough.’ 
` We must get our bid in soon. There’s a 
thirst in our country for quality presen- 
tation of the arts, especially on TV. I 
would suggest that we not talk down to 
the people out there. It’s a far more 
sophisticated audience than is general- 
_ ly realized. We don’t have to depend on 
‘old favorites to attract this audience, 
either; it’s ready and eager for fresh 
fare. 

¿o “Well, it’s contrary to my beliefs to 
- impose anything, and the whole idea of 
our enterprise is that it be guided by 
private citizens rather than bureaucra- 
cy, but we do have a unique opportunity 
to provide a larger vision of unity in the 
arts. If I could help do that I’d be hap- 


” 





After talking with some other mem- 
bers of the NEA staff, I came away 
impressed with the whole spirit of the 
place. There’s no dust on the desks, no 
ennui that I could sense, and no appar- 
ent cynicism. In short, it didn’t seem 
like a Civil Service outfit. But neither 
has it got a chance, on such a tight bud- 
get, of doing more than a fraction of the 
great work cut out for it. 
The truth is that artists themselves 
e the people who subsidize the arts in 
our country. Sure, some get help from 
their parents, and others from partners 
or local patrons, but the artists them- 
selves are the true heroes of the fight. 
jat’s what Robert Frost was implying 
n his word of advice to young people: 
If you're looking for something to be 
rave about, consider the fine arts.” 
“Money earned is no criterion of art 
lity. For every artist who makes a 
ig score, there are at least a thousand 





‘relatively unsung and underpaid indi- 


viduals whose work beautifies and en- 
hances American life frem day to day. 
They’re all part of Liv Biddle’s “larger 
unity” —and in need of encouragement. 


had expected to end there, but this 

morning brings word of the death 
of a great artist. Leukemia has claimed 
Len Lye. Despite his seventy-eight 
years, Len was never a typically ego- 
centric modern artist in my sense of the 
term. His work was no projection of his 
own personality, but rather an ex- 
tremely varied form of play. Imagina- 
tion and craftsmanship, rather than 
personal style, were his hallmarks. 

In abstract film work and kinetic 
sculpture, Len was the leader, the pio- 
neer. His first hand-painted movie, 
called Color Box, won international ac- 
claim in 1935. Twenty-nine years later 
his glittering steel “Tangibles,” or 
sculptures-in-motion (with the moti- 
vating machinery built into their ped- 
estals), gave a historic concert perfor- 
mance at Manhattan’s Museum of Mod- 
ern Art. Of late, Len had been prepar- 
ing a retrospective show of his paint- 
ings for Auckland, New Zealand, the 
land of his birth. He had been helped 
recently, I am happy to say, by a $10,000 
grant from the NEA. 





“Len was incapable of jilting his muse, 
and equally incapable of blowing his 
own horn. These weaknesses—which 
were really strengths—made him 
somewhat helpless in the so-called real 
world which he so much enriched. His 
wife, Ann, kept things going by admin- 
istrative work, which she enjoyed. In 
this respect again the Lyes were pio- 
neers. They found what has since be- 
come a typical solution to the practical 
problems of American artists. 

One January night, in a sleet storm, I 
brought a fifth of whiskey to the Lyes’ 
Greenwich Village house. Len opened 
the door. He was wearing canvas 
slippers from Schulte’s, loose-fitting 
linen clothes of his own design, and his 
crooked grin of welcome. Egg-bald, goa- 
teed, he looked as toughly delicate as a 
grasshopper, and as wise as Confucius. 
In my pleasure at seeing him, I dropped 
the bottle; it smashed on the step. Len 
instantly seized my right hand, held it, 
looked me straight in the eye, and said: 
“Never regret!” Good advice, that. 

It would be fatuous, for instance, to 
regret the fact of Len’s present exit. But 
some fanfare is in order. I know I’m 
not alone in remembering him as a 
forerunner and indeed a patron saint 
of what I have called the American Art- 
burst. 








THE DIMMING OF 
STANLEY KUBRICK 


by Henry Bromell 


Ti. Shining, Stanley Kubrick’s 
latest movie, has arrived with 
enough horrific fanfare to start a stam- 
pede to the ticket line, and I’m on my 
way. Not since The Exorcist, and before 
that, Psycho, have so many people wait- 
ed so breathlessly to be scared. Ku- 
brick, of course, is America’s auteur, 
the boy from the Bronx who now, like 
an exiled Phantom of the Paradise, con- 
cocts movies in total, and English, pri- 
vacy—he lives and works in London. 
Uniquely, perhaps, he has full control 
over his properties. Kubrick casts, Ku- 
brick has “final cut,” Kubrick films 
without bureaucratic interference, 
Kubrick edits, Kubrick designs the ad 
campaign, Kubrick even makes the 
trailers, those concentrated, titillating 
previews run in theaters and on late- 
night television. 

More than any other established 
American director, Kubrick makes Art. 





His movies, since Lolita, have had an 
epic stretch, an ironic, liberal cynicism, 
and a visual audacity and detail rarely 
found in films. In fact, it could be 
argued that Kubrick’s Dr. Strangelove 
and 2001 are two of the most influential 
American movies made since World 
War II. Dr. Strangelove captures the 
strange, apocalyptic humor, Black Hu- 
mor, that has since become an Ameri- 
can institution, like Pop, or Existential- 
ism in France. 2001 was the first big 
movie about outer space. It paved the 
way for Star Trek, Star Wars, The 
Black Hole, all of them. It painted 
space, and it reached for metaphors, an 
imagistic understanding of evolution, 
of human consciousness. 

Stephen King’s mesmerizing, terrify- 
ing novel The Shining, which uses the 
horror story genre to explore a family’s 
psychological and spiritual fears, 
should make a great movie. His earlier 


















1 -has already been filmed, 
brilliantly, by Brian De Palma, and a 
“more recent rove, The Stand, is being 
made into a riovie by George Romero, 
















i Ap zi 
established himself as a writer of sto- 
es that good directors, imaginative 
_. directors, want to turn into movies. 
And no wonder. Ehe Shining is a ghost 
. Story all righ=—but what a ghost sto- 

ry. 
‘The princiog! characters are a father, 
Jack Torrance: who tries to kill his fam- 
_ ily, and his five-year-old child, Danny, 
_ who ean see into the past and future, 
“who knows what people are thinking. 
They play ont their drama alone in a 
rambling Celerado hotel, an empty, 
aunted hotel n which Jack slowly sur- 
enders himself to the spirits of the 
place. A writer unable te write, just as 
these ghosts are unable to live, Jack 
finds in them che perfect conspirators, 
they resentful of their deaths, he re- 
sentful of his failure, another kind of 
death. Together, they attack those who 
deny them tleir rights: Jack’s wife 
-beeause she doesn’t understand and 
doesn’t really care about what Jack 
needs to feel anportant, and the child 
<o “beeause he can see the truth, the de- 
<o praved temptation to godliness that 
- feeds his father and the ghosts of the 
oc hotel. 


















arrive at. the theater and settle in 
my seat, prepared for an epic jour- 
ney into fear. Fm already frightened, 
by the yellow New Wave poster and 
Kubrick’s trailers. It’s like climbing 
“dinto a roller coaster. Soon PI be sick, 
< giddy, thrilled All around me, as the 
lights dim anc the curtain parts, I can 
feel other people vensing too. We're all 
ready, and when the first pictures ap- 
pear on the screen, spontaneous ap- 
` plause bursts "rom the audience, as if 
‘this were the epening riff of our favor- 
ite song. The cxmera swoops over lakes, 
high green trees, und snowy peaks, fol- 
lowing a Volxewagen as it climbs high 
into the Reckies, accompanied by 
ominous electronic music. Then the 
titles end anc the Volkswagen pulls 
into the parking let of a large, peaceful 
hotel. 
¿>> The hotel, made of bleached wood and 
_ large windows, has a medern patina, 
distinctly unfrightening, and as Jack 
cholson, saying Jack Torrance, 
strolls across che parking lot, looking 
ike a collegiate Rasputin with his long 
hair and tweeds, I wonder how the hotel 













could possibly contain any dark secrets. 
By the time Nicholson enters the lobby, 
leaning his body this way and that and 
peering about him impishly, I begin to 
get the feeling that I’m being teased, 
that I’m not supposed to be scared. And 
then Nicholson winks. I’m certain of it. 
As he passes the camera, on his way 
across the lobby to the manager’s of- 
fice, Nicholson throws me a quick 
glance and winks. 

Jack is interviewed by the hotel man- 
ager for a job as caretaker during the 
coming winter months, when the hotel 
closes down and everyone goes home. 
The manager is a stiff, precise, unreal 
man, an actor repeating lines in a 
nightmare, perfectly amiable, mun- 
dane, and implicitly mad, like many of 
Hitchcock’s unsettling stick figures. 
Nicholson, in contrast, becomes 
strangely elastic, pliable, his face dis- 
solving in a thousand grimaces and 
grins. Patiently, boringly, the manager 
points out that the hotel will be com- 
pletely isolated because of the snow- 
storms in the Rockies, and that a cer- 
tain amount of cabin fever is inevitable. 
Then the manager tells Jack that the 
last person to take this job as caretaker 
butchered his wife and two little girls, 
hacking them into pieces, then killed 
himself. A grisly story, Jack agrees, 
with an odd smirk, but not enough to 
keep him away. He’s going to write that 
book he’s always wanted to write. He’ll 
bring his wife and son up here and work 
in peace and quiet. He needs the soli- 
tude. He wants the solitude. All the 
time, as he talks to the manager, he 
winks at me. Why is he doing that? 

Jack’s wife, Wendy, played by Shelley 
Duvall, so wonderfully loony in Thieves 
Like Us and Three Women, and his boy, 
Danny, played by Danny Lloyd, are at 
home waiting for Jack to return from 
his interview. Shelley Duvall’s Wendy 
looks vague, as if she’s forgotten 
something, like her lines, or her charae- 
ter. She keeps glancing to one side of 
the camera, pleading for direction. She 
has just walked out of an Altman movie 
into a Kubrick movie and she has no 
idea what’s going on. Danny talks to his 
invisible friend, Tony, who takes the 
form, visibly, of Danny’s forefinger, ex- 
ercised like a puppet. And Tony speaks 
through Danny, using Danny’s voice, 
only coarsened, and the voice says, I 
don't want to go to the hotel. The trouble 
is, Danny’s inner voice, Tony’s voice, is 
uncannily reminiscent of the voice of 
the Devil inside the girl in The Exor- 
cist. I mean almost identical. 
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Why? Is Kubrick making a parody? 
Is that why Nicholson keeps winking at 
me? Is that why the manager moves 
with such awkward formality and talks 
like a robot? I don’t get it. Is Kubrick 
> poking fun at all the managers of all 
the hotels in all the fifties horror mov- 
ies until Anthony Perkins came along 
in Psycho and actually seared us? Even 
Psycho seems slightly quaint now, 
much less a genuinely frightening expe- 
-vience. So is Kubrick taking us on an 
“unexpected tour of horror humor? Is he 
making a self-conscious work of elegant 
mock horror? 
Catching up with the story on the 
~-gereen, I see that the Torrances are in 
their Volkswagen, driving up the Rock- 
jes to the hotel. Danny asks his father 
about the Donner Party. Jack, a de- 
monic gleam in his eyes, explains canni- 
balism to Danny. Puzzled, Danny re- 
ports that he has already learned about 
“eannibalism on television. Nicholson 
’ yolls his eyes and winks again. I’m 
“beginning to feel slow-witted. What’s 
the goddamn joke? 
When the Torrances finally reach the 
hotel, they’re shown about the grounds 
by the manager, and in the process 
meet the cook, a gentle black man 
named Hallorann, played by Scatman 
Crothers. Hallorann offers to entertain 
Danny in the kitchen with some ice 
‘cream while his parents finish their 
‘tour. In the kitchen, Danny and Hallo- 
crann sit at the table together and talk. 
Imitating Hallorann, Danny folds his 
hands before him on the table, a grace- 
‘ful touch. Hallorann tells Danny that 
che knows Danny can communicate with 
his mind, that Danny has a special gift, 
called “shining,” the gift of being able 
to hear things and see things that most 
people can’t. If you shine, you can see 
the truth, what has happened, what 
will happen. This is a marvelous scene, 
‘Danny and Hallorann comfortable to- 
gether, sharing a secret, the boy’s spe- 
ial gift established in an extra-psycho- 
logical way. 





“she hotel closes for the winter, Hal- 
L lorann going to Florida, the manag- 
rand the rest of the employees dis- 
persing their various ways, leaving the 
Torrance family alone in the cavernous 
‘ooms. Jack, still amused by something 
‘don’t understand, lays out his paper 
nd sets up his typewriter in a long, 
igh-ceilinged lounge, a kind of hunting 
odge. He starts to write his book. Wen- 
+ plays house. Danny explores the 
otel. In one of the best scenes in the 








movie, Danny rides his tricycle through : 


the corridors of the hotel, the wheels 
moving from foor to carpet, from noise 
to silenes, to Joor again and noise, to 
carpet and sience, around the corner 
and ints another corridor. The hotel is a 
maze. The patterns in the carpets are 
mazes. Outside the hotel sits an enor- 
mous maze of 1edges, a real maze, intri- 
cate, claustroohobic, a tourist attrac- 
tion during the summer months. In a 
thorcugkly Medernist way, Kubrick es- 
tablishes his principal image. We can 
expect taat, s in Daedalus’s maze, a 
monster lurks at the center; that, as in 
Borges’s labyrinth, real and unreal will 
become problems of semantics; that, as 
in Freud's model, the haman mind will 
get losz in a maze of self-deceptions. 
One dazzling, psychedelic overhead 
shot cuts from Jack staring down at a 
model sf the maze inside the hotel to 
another, identical overhead view of 
Danny and his mother wandering 
through the real maze outside. 

Autumn meves toward winter. Jack 
writes and writes. Weeks pass. Jack 
doesn’t seem pleased with his work. He 
becomes increasingly grouchy, touchy, 
quick-tsmpered. He’s frustrated, that 
much is clear, a hardwerking man un- 
able to accomplish his goal, unable to 
get his mind to do what he wants it to 
do. Put another way, he can’t perform. 
He’s nctup tc it. He doesn’t have what 
it takes. Whet he wants is a drink— 
Jack, we've learned along the way, is a 
recently reformed alcoholic who once, 
in a dranken rage, dislocated Danny’s 
shoulder. Jack craves a drink. The more 
frustrated he zets, the more quick-tem- 
pered hebecomes. Finally Wendy starts 
to worry about his moods, but in such a 
wifely, irriteting way that he ex- 
plodes—in what some might consider 
excessisely vitriolic anger. Jack feels 
his wife just doesn’t understand what 
it’s like to wart to do something. She’s a 
woman, and women, like children, seem 
conten: +0 float through life, an implicit 
challenge to the man’s world of mean- 
ingful work. She has no idea what's 
going cn in her husband’s head. 

Danay continues to ride his tricycle 
around the hotel. He sees twin girls 
holding hands in one of the corridors. 
They gaze at him and vanish. He sees 
blood pouring from the elevator doors. 
He sees the decaying body of a dead 
woman in a bathtub. The boy’s gift is 
working, he’s looking imto the soul of 
the hote!, or Lis father’s mind, or both. 
Danny is living out a child’s nightmare, 
the huge empty rooms and long corri- 








dors whispering of dead dreams, a van- 
ished, ghostly extravagance, life dis- 
eased by the knowledge of death. Like 
Bergman in The Silence, Kubrick uses 
the image of a small boy wandering a 
labyrinthian off-season hotel as an im- 
age of primal loneliness and anxiety. 
This hotel is the shell of the grown-up 
world, and hidden invisibly in its soul is 
a horrible crime—invisible except to 
Danny, who sees it but can’t under- 
stand it, and Jack, who sees it but 
refuses to believe he sees it. 

Jack is seeing more and more as he is 
able to write less and less. He saunters 
into the empty ballroom and sits at the 
bar. Suddenly there’s a bartender there, 
pouring him a drink, and the ballroom 
is filled with flappers and dancing ty- 
coons. Jack accepts the drink and en- 
joys a man-to-man chat with the bar- 
tender. Jack is meeting the ghosts of 
the hotel, the same ghosts who frighten 
Danny, the same ghosts Tony warns 
Danny about. Jack acts crazy, but in 
such a broad, parodistic manner, so 
comfortably, that I can’t tell what he 
thinks of these ghosts, whether they 
frighten him or not, what he even 
thinks they are, real ghosts or his own 
hallucinations. 

In the novel, Jack is vulnerable to 
real ghosts, in a real, if ghostly, hotel, 
and he’s vulnerable for the simple rea- 
son that he’s vain, greedy for manly 
accomplishment. He’ll sell more than 
his soul, he’ll sell his family for the 
chance to write a great book, and the 
hotel has offered him what he thinks 
will be the book he is meant to write, 
the history of a crime, which he discov» 
ers in an old scrapbook in the basement. 
When he starts seeing that history 
come to life around him, he’s secretly 
overjoyed, because at last he’s a man, 
on the track of something important. 
Could it be, the novel asks, that a 
father, frustrated in his effort to be a 
father, a provider, a winner on that tra- 
ditionally all-male battlefield where 
each man takes his stand and is judged 
a failure or a success—could it be that 
such a man, driven half mad by his 
effort to make something of himself 
might decide that his failure is his fam 
ily’s fault? 

Kubrick simply makes Jack crazy, ol 
crazed, or crazy-seeming, an exagger. 
ated, highly stylized boogeyman rising 
from the shadows to frighten children. 

Meanwhile, Wendy has somehow di 
vined that Jack isn’t just a frustratec 
writer letting out a few bad feelings 
We don’t see why she understands this 












but she does, for suddenly she 
tarts carrying around a baseball bat. 
he uses it to club Jack, and then she 
ocks him in the kitchen storage room. 
‘One of the ghosts lets him out. Enraged, 
Jack goes lecking for Wendy and Dan- 
ny. Even new, as he comes at them with 
a hatchet, he winks again. 
_. He chases Panny outdoors and pur- 
sues him through the maze. Yet as Jack 
lurehes along the snowy corridors, try- 
ing to butcher Danny, all I can wonder 
is why I den’: see their breath in the 
cold. Then I remember. This is a movie, 
that’s an S1® million set. The chase 
through the maze is beautiful, a daz- 
ing sequence of long takes tracked 
dike-a silent roller coaster; but when 
Danny escapes with his mother I don’t 
care, nor do | care that Jack freezes to 
death in the maze, clutching his ax, an 
enigma to me as well as his family. 
The last scene, a long, slow approach 
“to a photegraph hanging inside the 
hotel, brings the movie to a crisp, con- 
fusing conclusion. The photograph was 
taken in the 1920s, at a party in the 
hotel ballroom, and among the faces of 
the ghosts, the dead who once lived and 
danced, we reeognize Jack, in evening 
dress, grinning up at the camera, even 
then. 
Lights come on in the theater. Film 
school types. wearing Elton John 
glasses and carrying bookbags stand up 
in raptures, as if they have just spent 
- two hours gazing into the eyes of a 
_ guru. The plebes in the audience blink 
and wonder what was wrong with their 
dope. 
Reincarnation? Is that it? Is that 
why Jack was winking at me? He knew, 
‘his character knew, all along? Hence 
the odd, hallucinatory double act, char- 
acter and not-character, masquerading 
as a single Jack? The mind reels, as 
.-Jack’s did, presumably, in its maze. 
- «Because even if such a tenuous theoreti- 
cal underpinning does exist, why would 
Kubrick, a man, after all, who makes 
movies, forget the drama, and the char- 
“acters, and the suspense? Why would 
Kubrick willfu:ly make an unseary hor- 
ror movie? [t-doesn’t make sense. I join 
the plebes and leave the theater. 
Outside, I stop and stare at the post- 
> er, the garish New Wave yellow, the 
-child’s face, an abortien’s face, wa- 
vering through aggressive graphics. 
_ There’s nothing funny about the poster, 
or its claims 4 Masterpiece of Modern 
< Horror. 
If there'sa poke, I still don’t get it. O 


































































is never given reason to understand — 
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REVIEWS 





THE ZERO-SUM SOCIETY 
by Lester Thurow 
Basic Books, $12.95 


A zero-sum game is one in which 
losses equal winnings. Poker is a zero- 
sum game, and so are most organized 
forms of sport. We are not accustomed 
to thinking of economics in that light, 
but that, says MIT economist Lester 
Thurow, is part of our problem. Our 
economic structures contain substan- 
tial zero-sum elements and our political 
system can’t cope with them. 

Virtually every economic decision we 
make, he points out, produces economic 
losers as well as winners. Protective 
tariffs produce profits for some indus- 
tries, but lower the real standard of liv- 
ing (by way of higher costs) for the rest 
of us. Wage agreements linked to cost- 
of-living escalators protect some work- 
ers, but guarantee that the inflationary 
spiral will continue. A free market 
approach to the energy problem would 
end shortages—by pricing many of us 
out of the market. Investors in energy 
sources would prosper, but most Ameri- 
cans would lose as much as one tenth of 
their spending power. 

In short, says Thurow, we know how 
to solve the majority of our economic 
problems, but we don’t like paying the 
price for those solutions, particularly 
when the pain is unevenly distributed. 
And since our political system is re- 
sponsive to the pressure of vocal, organ- 
ized interests, our leadership ignores 
those interests at its peril. This general 
unwillingness to absorb the costs of 
reform, linked to a political system 
unable to impose such costs, is, in Thu- 
row’s view, the obstacle that must be 

overcome. And only a disciplined party 
system, one that produces parties capa- 
ble of coherent and coordinated law- 
making, and accountable for their suc- 
cess, can achieve that in the 1980s. 

Unlike most writing in a field noted 
for obscure language and still more 
obscure ideas, Thurow’s short book is 
clear, direct, and persuasive. Rare 
among economists, he sees little mys- 
tery in our current fiscal malaise. The 
question is whether we are prepared to 
accept what we know to be the conse- 
quences of a rational response. 


ABERRATION OF STARLIGHT 
by Gilbert Sorrentino —— 
Random House, $9.95 


Form, structure, the limitations of 
viewpoint—these are the major co 
cerns of Aberration of Starlight; So: 
rentino’s seventh novel and his fi 
since the widely appreciated Mulligan 
Stew. A master of so-called experimen- 
tal fiction, Sorrentino here applies his 
impressive technical skills to the taleo 
a vacationing Brooklyn family in 1939 ; 
with mixed results. 

The center of a quartet of characters o 
is Marie McGrath Recco, a youngish — 
divorcee whose life has pretty much 
boiled down to caring for her agin 
father and her ten-year-old son, Billy. : 
Repressed and harassed, Marie is sti 
able to grab for a chance at happines 
when it appears in the form of. ; 
smooth-talking, good-looking sales 
man. Billy, longing for a new father, is 
all in favor of the liaison; .Marie’s 
father, mere experienced and enjoying 
power for the first time in his life, does 
everything he can to bollix it up... 

Using a series of short narrat 
letters, questions and answers, an 
ternal monologues, Sorrentino a 
delineates a world in which de 
constantly thwarted by convention a 
fantasy is restricted to the suggesti 
of pulp magazines. His language is bril 
liant, expesing the sentimental, evas 
mode of thought of the time through | 
seemingly instinctive use of slang, cli- 

ché, and radio-show humor. Unfortu 
nately, it is impossible to ignore th 
fact that the characters are banal, du 
and unthinkingly brutal with one a 
other. Sorrentino has drawn them wel 
enough so that we turn away from them 
in disgust and concentrate on the sty 
as good as that is, it should not be the 
most interesting thing about any novel. 















































































































LivaBLe Cities: A Grassroots Guide. 
Rebuilding Urban America 

by Robert Cassidy 

Holt, Rinehart and Winston, $8.95 


Robert Cassidy is a sort of rene; 
planner/jcurnalist who does not buy 
the idea that America’s cities are gi 
to pot. Instead, he notes that m 
major urban centers in this country are 
in the midst of a “revitalization”. t 
has begun to reverse the chronic:po: 
war shift of middle-class renters 
homeowners from the inner city to t 
suburbs. Left behind, however, an 
floundering, are low-income tenants 
































































and city dwellers living on fixed i 

comes. As Cassidy points out, urban 
evitalization means an influx of new 
“money, which in turn leads to specula- 
‘tion, to paper profits, and inevitably to 
xploitation of the poor or uneducated. 
Livable Cities is clearly written and 
-nonpolemical, a “How To” book ad- 
dressed to people of moderate means 
who live in the city and want to remain 
there. It bristles with strategies for 
achieving community control of resi- 
dential areas, for home ownership, and 
‘or conscious use of tax and residential 
codes, as well as other statutory forms 
-of relief. Still better, Cassidy describes 
the experiences of communities who 
-have fought such battles and have won. 





PUFFBALL 
< by Fay Weldon 
Summit, $10.95 


Like so many others of their genera- 
‘tion, Richard and Liffey, the main char- 
acters in this wickedly funny novel, 
believe that they lack only two things to 
become the modern young couple par 
excellence. Liffey, a naive twenty-eight- 
year-old, yearns for a rose-covered cot- 
tage in the country; Richard, slightly 
older and fashionably unassuming, 
wants a baby. Therein lies the difficulty 
of their marriage, for what one desires, 
the other abhors. Therein as well lies 
the plot of the book, for after they agree 
ina moment of weakness to be generous 
to each other, they discover all sorts of 
| awkward and unpleasant truths about 
themselves and the people they know. 
-Fay Weldon is marvelous at the kind 
_ of poker-faced irony peculiar to British 
writers; witness this passage about Lif- 
fey’s mother: “Madge, in times of trou- 
ble; had written lists and posted them 
up. Earn more money, spend less, stop 
iffey picking her nose . . ., find lover, 
buy brown bread.” She is also adept at 
nailing the little conceits and deceits 
that typify today’s “liberated” relation- 
ships. But Puffball is more than mere 
sexual comedy. Through a number of 
chapters entitled “Inside Liffey” and 
terspersed with the rest of the narra- 
tive, Weldon details in scientific terms 
the conception and growth of Richard 
and Liffey’s child, a character whose 
importance swells as other forms of 
tisfaction are revealed to be inade- 
quate or insubstantial. Although read- 
ers who have been drawn to Weldon’s 
oks because of her feminist concerns 
ight have trouble with it, the asser- 
on of the primacy of physical destiny 











that lies at the center of Puffball gives — 


the book a surprising seriousness and 
an impressive optimism. 





POWERS OF THE WEAK 
by Elizabeth Janeway 
Knopf, $13.95 


Elizabeth Janeway’s Man’s World, 
Women’s-Place is still among the two or 
three best books written about women 
and their place in our culture. Powers 
of the Weak will not rival the stature of 
its predecessor, but it is packed with 
evidence of Janeway’s broad reading, 
relentless curiosity, and lucid argumen- 
tation. 

On the other hand, the book rests on 
a slender premise. Women, says Jane- 
way, though “the oldest, largest, and 
most cen‘ral group of human creatures, 
in the wide category of the weak and 
ruled,” have powers of considerable 
magnitude if only those powers were 
properly understood—and put into use. 
What dees Janeway have in mind? The 
option tc say “no”; to withhold legiti- 
macy; to refuse to be defined, that is to 
say minimized, by someone else’s no- 
tion of what women can do. All this is 
sensible, but is it news? If power, as one 
social scientist put it, is “the ability to 
achieve intended effects,’ then many 
women are powerful indeed. And, con- 
trarily, self-awareness alone is not par- 
ticularly helpful (to men or women) in 
the face of brute force. 

Janeway, of course, has more in mind 
than heating up the war between the 
sexes. In.addition to grasping the truth 
of their own capabilities, women, she 
argues, must find ways to translate 
those insights into cooperative, commu- 
nity-centered enterprise, “new defini- 
tions, our new social contract.” Men, in 
short, are not the enemy. The enemy is 
self-deception, and the cure is under- 
standing Right on. 


"PL 


SOLDIERS OF THE NIGHT by David Schoen- 
brun. Dutton, $15.95. The French Resis- 
tance during World War H was divided 
and disorderly, with a lack of formal 
discipline that steadily worried Allied 
military commanders. In spite of their 
supposeddisabilities, the various Resist- 
ance groaps feught bravely, sabotaged 
brilliantly, and delivered invaluable in- 














formation about German units and po- 
sitions. Their casualties were very high 
indeed. They have never had full credit 
for their work because the authori- 
ties—De Gaulle, England, and Ameri- 
ca—all feared that when peace came, 
these wily fighters might foment civil 
war. The object was to brush them 
under the rug as quickly as possible. 
Mr. Schoenbrun has filled a real gap 
with his fine reconstruction of the whole 
Resistance movement, for he covers 
both the activities of those gallant and 
stubborn patriots and the framework of 
international strategies and suspicions 
within which they were obliged to oper- 
ate. An exciting and moving story, 
intelligently told. Illustrations, index. 


THe KILLING oF KATIE STEELSTOCK by 
Michael Gilbert. Harper & Row, $10.95. 
Murder at the local dance turns up a 
fine mess of scandal in a respectable 
English village. The police are clearly 
on the wrong scent, but the reader is 
unlikely to sniff the right one, for Mr. 
Gilbert lays a foxy trail. 


RICHARD WRIGHT: Ordeal of a Native Son 
by Addison Gayle. Doubleday, $14.95. The 
early sections of this biography are viv- 
id and absorbing because Professor 
Gayle can paraphrase, or quote, 
Wright’s autobiographical writings. 
When that source runs dry—as it pret- 
ty well does with Wright’s self-chosen 
exile in France-—-the book becomes 
vague. Professor Gayle believes, with 
reason, that Wright’s early Communist 
affiliation provoked steady harassment 
by agents of the U.S. government, but 
he has been unable to establish what, 
specifically, these agents did or what 
effect it had on the highly sensitive 
black author. Under the Freedom of 
Information Act, he has acquired a 
mass of old reports, full of cuts and 
gumshoe jargon and ultimately ambig- 
uous. There is no telling which of these 
documents mean real action and which 
are merely busywork by flunkies seek- 
ing to justify their keep. Bibliography, 
notes, index. 





TIME OF DESECRATION by Alberto Moravia. 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux, $12.95. The 
heroine and narrator of Mr. Moravia’s 
novel is a surly adolescent beauty called 
Desideria. She has good reason for 
resentment, being the adopted daugh- 
ter of a rich, rootless, erratic widow 
whose affection is occasionally mater- 
nal and steadily lesbian. Desideria also 
hears a voice (she compares herself to, 















represents the forces of rebellion which 
currently cisrapt Italian society, and 
ince by all reports these forces flourish 
jeyond contro:, it i logical that she 
‘succeeds in ad her malignant enter- 
prises. As intelectual pattern, the nov- 
el is imposing. As narrative, it quickly 

loses any poss. bility of tension or sus- 
perise. One kraws that the brat will 
lways win. Translated by Angus 
Davidson. 



















THE CHEESE amp THE Worms by Carlo 
inzburg. John- Hopkins, $14.00. Work- 
-ing with trial Jecuments of the Italian 
Inquisition, Me. Ginzburg has recon- 
tructed the Feliefs of a small-town 
miller who was burned as a heretic in 
the late sixteexth century. By Catholic 
standards, he =ertainly was a heretic. 
-His beliefs were a mixture of dilute 
Protestantism, straightforward anti- 
-clericalism, ina@ipien? socialism, linger- 
ing paganism, and what appear to have 
= “been the perscnal idiosyncrasies of an 
> intelligent but anselective reader. Even 
“more interestiag than Scandella’s no- 
~» stions, as the historian ferrets out their 

- origins and eormections, is the evidence 
_. that this miller was merely one individ- 
-= ual in a considerable network of disaf- 
.. fected free-chinkers extending across 
all social clas=@s. Translated by John 
and Anne Tedeschi. Notes, index. 






































Great Harry tw Carelly Erickson. Sum- 

omit, $14.95. M:. Eriekson has not un- 

> earthed any rew information about 
Henry VHI, wor does she claim to 
‘understand his transformation from 

. the most charming of princes into a 
murderous mo ster. What she does do 
is present the known facts about him in 
lucid order arai deft prose, and the 
result is a sound, readable life of a phe- 
nomena] ruler. 





Pissarro: His L fe and Work by Ralph E. 
Shikes and P:ula Harper. Horizon, 
$24.95. One of the earliest, most lik- 
able, and mest prolific of the painters 
who came to be jumped under the title 

of Impressionist, Pissarro knew every- 
body, helped smi advised many, and 
“maintained amzsble relations with all 
but Gauguin and Degas. (He thought 
- Gauguin hac seld out to pious popular 
" taste—a mistaze, but understandable 
in view of Pisserro’s own atheist-anar- 
hist. principles. As for Degas—nobody 
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could get on sermanently with that ` 





wasp-tongued pepperpot.) Pissarro’s vast amount of information which it is 
connections, plus family papers that unable to put to beneficial use. Either 
have become available, give his biogra- way, it is a striking tale. Translated by 
phers the opportunity to cover fifty Geoffrey Skelton. 
years of exciting art history. They have ere 

taken fine advantage of it. Ample illus- THE Art oF Vogue Covers: 1909-1940 by 
trations, twenty-one color plates, notes, William Packer with an introduction by 
bibliography, index. Lady Diana Cooper. Harmony, $19.95: 
Vogue covers never pretended to’ be 
ASYLUM PIECE by Anna Kavan. Michael high art, but for twenty-five years they 
Kesend, distributed by Unity Press, were admirable commercial art~fa 
$11.95. The early writing of Anna Kav- tastic, witty, surprising, and often ir- 
an aroused interest and respect in Eng- reverent, they presented fashion. as 
land, but her work eventually fell into pure, giddy fun. Then practicality 
neglect, possibly through the rising seeped in, culminating in the use 
reputation of Kafka, to whom she has photographs, which Mr. Packer sens 
at times a superficial resemblance. She bly dismisses as unworthy of consider- 
suffered through most of her life from ation. Index. 
mental illness, and the baffling miser- —Phoebe-Lou Adams 
ies of that affliction have rarely been  .—_—_—___es,esneeemmemen 
more effectively or ingeniously de- 
scribed than in these cool, terrifying 
short stories. Kavan is worth revival. Andrew Ward is the author of a juve- | 
nile, Baby Bear and the Long Sleep. 
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MAN IN THE HOLOCENE by Max Frisch. 

Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, $7.95. This Alexander Eliot’s most recent book is 
short novel can be taken either as the Zen Edge. 
account of one man’s lonely struggle 

against encroaching senility or as a Henry Bromell is the author of a col- 
symbolic description of the modern lection of short stories published last 
world in which humanity possesses a year, I Know Your Heart, Marco Polo. 





















































{ized for 
a way out. 


“The world Mr. Burke creates is all too real, and the 
people who inhabit it are wholly believable” 
* —New York Times Book Review 


“Gives us a better understanding, a better feeling for 
the tensions of teachers and students than we could 
get from day-to-day news releases? —Boston Herald 


“A searing shocker, because it rings true.” 
~ Bel Kaufman, author of Up the Down Staircase 


An Atlantic Monthly Eee Book 
$11.95 LA TLE DON an COMPANY 
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LITERARY INTERESTS 


‘BOOK PRINTING—High quality work—low cost. 
Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies up. Write 
for free catalog and prices. Adams Press, Dept. 
AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, Illinois 60602. 








EDITING, REVISING, TYPING manuscripts profes- 
‘sionally. Marye Myers, P.O. Box 1019, So. Pasa- 
dena, Ca. 91030. 





“BOOK PUBLISHING—manuscripts and inquiries 
invited. Fiction, nonfiction and poetry. Free AU- 
“THORS' GUIDE TO PUBLICATION. Write Dorrance 
& Company, Dept. M, 35 Cricket Terrace, Ard- 
more, PA 19003 














Do you want to write? 
|. Honest instruction in writing for publication: 
THE WRITER, the monthly magazine with arti- 
cles by leading authors and editors; plus up- 
| to-the-minute lists telling where to seli manu- 
scripts. $14 a yr. For trial 5-month sub., mail 
$5.50 to THE WRITER, 8-A Arlington St., Bos- 
ton, MA 02116. 


















Books, magazine articles. Editing, rewriting. Top- 
notch libraries (Library of Congress, National Ar- 
chives, National Library of Medicine, etc.). Our 
professional staff, prompt services and unsur- 
passed facilities have made us No. 1 nationwide! 
“Writers Unlimited, Box #4391, Washington, D.C. 
20012 (202) 723-1715 















ENGLISH EXPERT, published author makes your 
manuscripts worth reading! Technical, scholarly, 
literary writing. DR. DIMITRI A. BORGMANN, Day- 
ton, Washington 99328. 


$20,000 


WRITERS 
Wallach Awards 


in Recognition of Writing in Support of 
An Abolitionist Movement Against War 
$10,000 First Prize e Eight Other Awards 
l Contest open until Dec. 31, 1980 

Entry Guidelines trom the Wallach Awards Com- 


mittee. Institute for World Order, 777 United 
ations Plaza, NYC 10017 






































AUTHORS . . . WE NEED your fiction, non-fiction, 
poetry, scholarly or juvenile manuscripts for im- 
mediate publication. Send for free guidebook. 
dd & Honeywell, inc., Dept. AMM, 10 Cuttermill 
Road, Great Neck, NY 11021 


BOOKS 
FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 


legiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston Road, 
ochester, N.Y. 14619. 











oeks: Used, rare, serious, scholarly. Free lists 
issued, Schneemann, 5710 S. Dorchester, Chica- 
go, IL 60637 





LISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful au- 

thors.Publicity, advertising, beautiful books. All 

jects invited. Send for fact-filled booklet and 
‘Manuscript report. Carlton Press, Dept. YKT. 

_ Fifth: Avenue New York 10011. j 





BOOKS 


RECIPES 





PUBLISHERS’ OVERSTOCKS, BARGAIN BOOKS. 
3,000 titles. all subjects! Free catalog: Hamilton, 
98-65 Clapboard, Danbury, CT 06810 





TOTAL MIND POWER (How to use the other 90% 
of your mind) Free Booklet, Total Mind Power 
institute # 70, Larkspur, CA 94939 





MIDWATCH: Sailor writes verse, serious and light: 
later cont=mplations. Postpaid, $3.75 Chas. P. 
Clements, Rt. 3, High Ridge, Mo. 63049 





INSTANT MEMORY . . . NEW WAY TO REMEM- 
BER. No Memorization. Release your PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC memory. Stop forgeting! Free informa- 
tion, institute of Advanced Thinking, 845-AT ViaLa- 
paz, Pacific Palisades, California 90272. 


Brita’s Sweedish Meatballs. $1.00. SASE Greate: 
Box 7-322 West Hartford, Ct 06107. 





CHEESECAKE—New York style, rich, thic! 
creamy. For recipe send $1.00 to P.O. BOX 42! 
Fairfield, CT. 06430 





WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS DISHES A joy tor fami 
& friends. Each recipe quick & easy to prepare yi 
a gourmet classic. $6. Malix Corp. Dept. #5 P. 
BOX 283, Winnipeg, Canada R3C 2G9 





Eight deliciously different seafood recipes froi 
around the world. $2.50. Barry, P.O. Box 75 
Media, PA 19063. 





Facsimile 1897 cookbook. $5.75. J. Groce, 1090 
Bucknell Dr., Wheaton, Md. 20902. 





“Tremendous Discounts!!!"" Shaklee Products. 
Free delivery—catalog. Enterprises, Box 606-1D, 
Wayzata, Minn 55391 





NEWSPAPERS, FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 


20 mouthwatering natural desserts. $2.50: Tert 
Baltz, #2, Box 477, Red Feather Lakes, CO. 8054 





One Chicken: Three delicious meals for couple: 
$2.00. SASE Box 80212 Baton Rouge, LA 70898 





WORLDWIGE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 65 Coun- 
tries. Sampfer: 5/$2.98. FREE BROCHURE. MUL- 
TINEWSPAPERS. BOX DE-A8, Dana Point, Califor- 
nia 92629 





OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obliga- 
tion. Spinel:, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa, 15205 











LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free search 
service. Cabney Co., Box 9883-A, Washington, 
D.C. 20015. 





YESTERDA®’S BOOKS LOCATED, no obligation. 
OUT-OF-STATE BOOK SERVICE, Box 3253X, San 
Clemente. SA 92672 





BOOKPLATES O 





FREE coicr catalog offers scores of hard-to-find 
home library accessories. Antioch Bookplate 
Company, Box 28HH, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
45387. 





SERVICES 





Translating: Russian to English. Write: Translator, 
388 Arlington St., Satellite Beach, FL 32937 





RECORDS AND TAPES 


RECORDS-+TAPES! Discounts te 73%; all labels; no 
purchase sbligations; newsletter; discount divi- 
dend cert fcates: 100% guarantees. Free details. 
Discount Music Club, 650 Main St., Dept. 37-0880, 
New Rocke le, New York 10801 








MUSIC 





KITS—Partially built. Lutes, harps, gambas, vielle, 
psaltery. hammer dulcimer, dulcimer. 50¢ for bro- 
chure. Jarmes Cox, Luthier, 429 Fawcett St. AM, 
Baltimore, Md. 21211. 


CHINESE FAMILY DELICIOUS Mandarin Chicke 
recipe. Send $1 SASE. SZETO, P.O. Box 304) 
Seattle, WA 98114. 





Natural Rose Petal Jam Recipe $2.00 SAS 
J.A.G.T. 3020 Bridgeway Suite 183 Sausalito, Ci 
94965 


Dieters! 10 easy terrific recipes to please any pa 
ate! $3.00 SASE. Creative Gourmet, Box 1568] 
Phoenix, Arizona, 85060. 





FRANGO Mint Pie, $1.00 SASE, HOLIDAY, Bc 
12523, Seattle 98111. 





“Tropical Gourmet Delights! 10 Exotic Caribbea 
Recipes $3.00 S.A.S.E." V. J. Marketing, P.O. Bo 
307, Postal Station “L”, Toronto, Ontario, Canz 
da. 


“KINGA'S CREATIVE CUISINE—ten delicious rec 
pes. Send $3.00. Kinga, 3032 Park Place Evans 
ton, Illinois 60201" 











DOMESTIC COOKERY—5 authen- 

tic recipes from the 

1817 book of that 

wa name. $2 to MR. 

4 CHIPS, Box 64 Redding 

® Ridge, Connecticut. 
mechips” Ridge 





Best Granola Ever. Healthful and delicious. $1 
SASE: Box 283, Burke, Va. 22015. 





FOOD FOR THE EIGHTIES: 30 ways to make you 
own healthful PASTA, quickly and easily. $3.51 
Obranoel, Box A-63, Franklin Square, NY 11010 





Best Beef Jerky you will ever eat. Your over 
$2.00. Bill, 9016 S.E. Gist, Mercer Island, Wz 
98040 





FREE Catalog! Harpsichords, harps. lutes, ham- 
mered or «ppalachian dulcimers, banjos, mando- 
lins. Comaiated or kits. HDC, 4419 West Colfax, 
AM, Denver, Colorado 80204. 


STAMPS 


PENFRIENDS. For free information, write: Papy- 











rus, 927 Aid Fifteenth, Washington, D.C. 20005... | 03878 





AUTHENTIC GREEK FAMILY RECIPES! FANTASTIC 
SALADS. CASSEROLES, PASTERIES, CAREFULL 
TRANSLATED. TWO FOR $1.00, $10 FOR ENTIR 
SET OF 23. PANHELLENIC, P.O. BOX 429, Dur 
ham, N.H. 03824 





Exotic seed. cake, my original recipe, only $1 an: 
S.A.S.E. to: P.O. Box 253, Somersworth, N.H 








“SCHOOLS & COLLEGE 








‘Fantastic Beer Bread Recipe Easy, Full Instruc- 
tions send $1.00 to: Mountain Lady Box 33481, 
Denver, CO 80233 













New mouthwatering: sweet & sour meatballs. Im- 
‘oved easy recipe. $1.00 SASE Milbo, PO Box 
137, Little Ferry, NJ07643 





SOYABEAN CURD MEATLESS PROTEIN LOWERS 
CHOLESTEROL NUTRITIONAL INFORMATION 3 
















DELICIOUS: RECIPES SASE $3. “TOFU”, BOX 
7000-755 REDONDC BEACH, CA 90277. 
101 good ways to cook chicken. $5.00, Chick- 








én’, P.O. Box 12, Clayton, CA 94517. 





| Nows the Season to make your own CHERRY 
oWINE—for Cherry Liqueur recipe send $1.00 
“Mountain Lady Box 23481, Denver, CO 80233 












TWO DELICIOUSLY DIFFERENT LOW CALORIE 
MAIN MEAL RECIPES. $2. SASE. Delicious Recipes 
At Box 1883, Kansas City, Missouri 64142 











Grandma's Cider Pie $1.00, SASE Winifred, 2748 
Warren Road, Indiana, Pa. 15791 











Yummy quick, no knead health bread. $1.00 SASE 
Godfrey, 5673 Park Crest Dr., San Jose, Calif. 
95118 









-Pickles old family recipe $2 SASE, OLE, 6124 HWY 
12W, Helena, MT 59601 









Creative party—Dinmer guests create their own 
Argentine “empanadas” recipe $2 (SASE): Reed, 
P.O, Box 321, New Brunswick, N.J. 08903 





Lemon Pecan (elite $1.00 SASE, M. Brown, 1640 
Oak Grove RD., Decatur, GA 30033 








6 Quick Breads delizious $2.00, P. O. 62, Ran- 
dolph, MN. 55055 





Family Favorites—10 Recipes main dishes, des- 
serts, beverages. Each recipe quick and easy to 
“prepare. $2.00, SASE, BOX 813, Naperville, IL 
60540 












Four different delicious bread recipes. $2.00 
SASE, Susan, 1)349vEmpire Grande, Santa Cruz, 
Calif. 95060 








CHOCOLATE. DECABENCE DESSERT delicious. 
«$2.00. SASE, Mom's: recipes, 1846 Spruce #6, 
- ‘Berkeley, CA-9470¢ 





2 KAHLUA, GALLIANO, DRAMBUIE, Home Recipes, 
$2.00, SASE., BOX 513, San Diego, CA 92122 





DANISH RECIPES. Never before translated! $2 
» and. SASE. Stengren, 1006 McVey, Mt. Pleasant, 
-ci Mich. 48858. 





Pure honey from native New Zealand flowers. 
Six varieties— rata, manuka, pohutakawa, ka- 
mahi, tawari and lets. Sent with your greetings 
-anywhere in the werid. Each pack contains 3 


different 250 g. pets. Order now for Christmas 
mailing. Send $10 te: Hilltop Gardens, P. O. Box 
38-436, Petone, New Zealand. 








vio World's easiest grape juice. No cooking $1 SASE. 
=~ Rosiene, RFD #1, Nerwich, CT 06360 





| 15 superb CLAN AND OYSTER recipes $1.50. Box 
6366, Station C. Victoria, BC V8P5M3 Canada. 





YORKSHIRE PUDDING! Everyone knows about it. 
Few know the simple authentic British way to pre- 
_ pare it. $1. Lee, EOB. 53035, Atlanta, GA. 




















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





ADULT DEGREE PROGRAM for self-motivated 
adults. Two-week residencies in Vermont alter- 
nate with 6-month home study projects under fac- 
ulty supervision leading to fully accredited B.A. 
Also unusual Residential, Graduate and Teacher 
Certification programs available. Approved for 
payment of Veterans benefits. Write: Box 83, 
A.D.P., Goddard College, Plainfield, Vermont 
05667. Goddard College admits students without 
regard to race, color, nationality, sex or handi- 
cap. 





HEALTH 


ERASE DEBTS with little-known law—CREATE 
wealth!! Details FREE! Blueprints «+ HH8), Box : 
100, LaGrangeville, NY 12540 














Pages and Pages monthly of just- how to make. 
money in maii order. Timely Tips sample. copy 
50¢. Paushter, 1254 51 Street, Brooklyn; NY. 
11219 : 



















BUMPER STICKER PRINTING DEVICE. Cheap, 
Simple, Portable. Free details Bumper, POB 
22791(AE), Tampa, FL 33622. 









Blotting: Better than brushing. Simple, revolution- 
ary approach to oral hygiene. $2.00 Cedar Press, 
827 Cedar Street, West Bend, WI 53095. 





ART 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY 18 x 24 color lithograph 
send $5.98, or SASE for details to: TENCO P.O. 
Box 1189 Fresno, Ca. 93715 





FUNERARY MONUMENTS—from hand-lettered | 


gravestones to original sculpture in stone or 
bronze. Hartnett, Box 322, Bearsville, N.Y. 
12409. 





EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN EMPLOYMENT NEWSLETTER! 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming!! Current 
openings—all occupations!! Write for free details: 
intermountain-2C, 3506 Birch, Cheyenne, WY 
82001. 








USE YOUR FOREIGN LANGUAGE to get a better 
job. Factual, comprehensive book. $5.00. Colum- 
bia Language Services, Department 23, Box 
28365, Washington, DC 20005 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


Men! Women! Jobs on Ships. American, Foreign. 
Worldwide travel. Guide $3.00. Seafax, Dept. W-2, 
Box 2049, Port Angeles, Wash. 98362. 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT. . . Europe, Australia, 
Asia, South America, Africa! All Occupations! 
$10,000-$50,000+. Employment international, 
Box 29217-YW, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229. 





OVERSEAS—ALL OCCUPATIONS! Complete infor- 
mation plus Worldwide Directory-——$2.00. Oppor- 
tunities, Box 19107-YW, Washington, DC 20036. 


AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND NEED YOU! Big pay! 
Countless Jobs. All occupations. Free transporta- 
tion. Terrific opportunities. Latest Employer list- 
ings $2.00. AUSTCO, Box 4116-YY, Hayward Cali- 
fornia 94540. 





JOBS OVERSEAS . . . (Including Alaska) Free 
Details, Wages, Countries, How To Apply. Global 
Employment. Box 808-V National City, CALIFOR- 
NIA 92050 


A-U-S-T-R-A-L-I-A . . . N-E-W Z-E-A-L-A-N-D WANT 
YOU!!—JOBS!!—PAID TRANSPORTATION!!— 
NEW REPORT!!—-$2—-MONEYBACK GUARAN- 
TEEH—"AUSTRALIA COMMISSION,” 894-H8 NA- 
TIONAL PRESS BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
20045 


FREE DETAILS—OVERSEAS JOBS! 68 Countries! 
All occupations. Paid fair. Tax benefits. Computer- 
ized Reports. Jobworid, Box 645-YY, Union City, 
California 94587. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








STAY HOME! EARN MONEY addressing envelopes. 
New Genuine offer 15¢. Lindco, 3636-AM Peter- 
son, Chicago, 60659 . 





| portunities! “Government Land Buyer's Guide” 
















T-Shirts, Rubber Stamps, Gold Foil Stampin 

Bumper stickers, Plastic Embedding. Make ‘and 
sell your own. Free Catalog. Magic, PO Box 24153. 
(AE), Tampa, FL. 33623. 










OVER 1,000 Business-Of-Your-Own opportunities 
in 5 issues of Opportunity Magazine and they're `: 
yours free for the asking! Write Opportunity, Dept. 
526, 6 N. Michigan, Chicago 60602. 












REAL ESTATE 


GOVERNMENT LANDS .. . from $7.50 Acre! 
Homesites, farming, vacationing, investment op- 


















plus current nationwide listings-—$2.00, Surplus 
Lands, Box 19107-YZ, Washington, D.C. 20036- 




















ESTEPONA—Costa del Sol, Spain, Beach apart 
ments from 35.000 US Dollars, 2-bedroom Villas 
from 60.000 US Dollars all views N/Africa ‘a’ 
Gibraltar, English TV/Radio. Holiday or Perm 
nent, perfect investment. New beach project close 
to new Marina. Information: GERALD ELLIS (A/AB) 
Box 17, Arena Beach, Estepona (Malaga) Spain 
Tel: 80:04:62 





















RETIREMENT LIVING 















UNIQUE VILLAGE—live independently, inexpen- 
sively. Ranch nouse-—only $95 monthly or $8,500 
life lease, plus improvement charges, modest. 
monthly fees. Apartments too. Bristol Village, W 
verly, Ohio 45690. 


















YOU'VE EARNED A SECURE FUTURE. LIVE iT AT 
WESTMINSTER-CANTERBURY. it’s for those over: 
60 who don’t intend to retire from life. Opening i 
1982 on the Chesapeake Bay, a comfortable life- 
style and lifetime medical care start with a mini 
mum one-time founder's fee of $35,200, plus.rea- 
sonable monthly fee. For color brochure with full 
information, write: Westminster-Canterbury, 4700 
Thoroughgood Square, Dept. T, Virginia Beach, VA: 
23455 (804) 460-4434. 




























VACATIONS 


QUISISANA on Lake Kezar, Maine. Performi 
musical staff, concerts, opera, cabaret. American 
plan, from brioche to blintzes. Dept. A, Center 
Lovell, ME 04016 








VACATION RENTALS 


BRITISH VIRG!N ISLANDS—2-bedroom villa ove: 

looking Caribbean. Weekily—-$400 winter; $285 
summer. Brochure available. Fleming (613) 22. 
3779. 86-1081 Borden Side Road, Ottawa, Cana- 
da K2C 3P3 








Chalet home in Woodstock, N.Y. (Catskills) on 24 
acres. 2 bedrooms, wood brng.. fireplace,. plus. 
wood stove. Sun deck with view of water an 
pines. No pets. August thru October, $2,000, Cail 
(212) 427-8278. 





Beach homes. luxurious but. inexpensive. Moon- 
tide, Rt. 1 Box 1990, Santa Rosa Beach,” FI. 
32459 








TRAVEL 


MISCELLANY 


“MISCELLANY 



































“SREALISTICALLY learn French, French cooking, 
and wines in a comfortable French home in rurai 
~ BURGUNDY. Small groups, adults only. For infor- 
mation “Yetabo", Pailly, 89140 Pont sur Yonne, 
France. 





SOUTHWEST SAFARIS: Bushflying—Jeeping— 
Rafting—Hiking. Natural history expeditions ex- 
plore remote southwestern frontiers. Geology/ 
--Archaeology/Botany. Brochure: P.O. Box 945, 
Dept-116, Santa Fe, NM 87501. 





$ Virgin Islands Yachting Vacations! Crewed Yachts 
“parties of 2-12 from $70 day/person—meals. 
bar, watersports). Windjammers from $330 week/ 
person. FLYAWAY CHARTERS, P.O. Box 2713 AM. 
St. Thomas, USVI 00801 





Pilgrim's Inn, Deer Isle, Maine 04627. An old 
coastal inn of warmth and distinction, far from 
anything maddening. Brochure available. (207) 
348-6615 





SAVE ON LUXURY CRUISES! (PASSENGER SHIP 
OR FREIGHTER). HOW? ASK TRAVLTIPS, 163-09 
A2908 Depot, Flushing, NY 11358 





FILMS AND COLOR SLIDES 


GAF COLORSLIDES Worldwide catalog 60¢. World- 
wide 7427-A Washburn Ave. So. Minneapolis, 
Minn. 55423 








GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 


| J-E-E-P-S—-$1930!—C-A-R-S-——-$13.50!— 
650,000 ITEMS!—-GOVERNMENT SURPLUS— 
MOST COMPREHENSIVE DIRECTORY AVAILABLE 
TELLS HOW, WHERE TO BUY--YOUR AREA— 
$2—-MONEYBACK GUARANTEE—‘‘GOVERN- 
MENT INFORMATION SERVICES,” DEPARTMENT 
GM-8, BOX 99249, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
94109. 





UNUSUAL GIFTS 


FREE COLOUR CATALOGUE of New Zealand’s 
renowned Perendale woollens handknitte:: to or- 
der. Also sheepskin car seat covers, lambskin 
moccasins, spinning wool and knitting yarns. Deal 
direct and save money. Everything unconditionally 
guaranteed. Please write to: TIERNAN WURMS, 
P.O. BOX 9303 WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND. 





“eWORLD'S LONGEST CROSSWORD PUZZLE. . . 

the ULTIMATE Challenge! Two continuous ten-foot 

puzzles, two five-foot answer sections $4.95 post- 

- paid. Scrolicraft, Box 38158A, Urbana, Ohio 
43078 





‘CHARMING HAND TATTED NOTE CARDS WITH 
“ENVELOPES. EIGHT ASSORTED FLORAL DE- 
“SIGNS. $4.95, PEGGY'S KNIT BIN, 1202 MON- 
TANA #B, SANTA MONICA, CA 90403 





DELIGHTFUL, NOSTALGIC RECORDING brings 
families closer together; closes generation gaps; 

akes new friends. 13-minute ‘‘mini-album,” 
° $3.50; cassette, $4.50. FROSTLINES, 626 Eliza- 
eth, Winter Park FL 32789 





MISCELLANY 


‘COLLECTING MILITARY MEDALS? List 50¢. Ver- 
“non, Box 387A, Baldwin, N. Y. 11510 








‘HANG A POET. FH handprint and frame your favor- 
site’ poem. Send 25¢ for illustrated brochure. 
Levitt, 2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New 
York 11229 





Very Literate T-Shirts 


Shaxéspeare, Virginia Woolf, Talkie, Hemingway, Proust, 
George Sand. Austen. Poe, Dickinson, Thoreau. Nabokov, 
Melville, Twain, Brecht, Katka, Dostoevsky, Sherlock 
Holmes, De. Watson. Prof. Monarty. Alice in derang, 
Cheshire Cat. Dashiell Hammett, Einstein, E=MC?. 
Beethoven, Bach, Mozart, Yerdi, Van Gogh, FL Wright, 
“Alber Schweitz: Rasputin, Freud, Jung. 


er, Robert EU 
SIZES: S.M.L.XL my SHIRTS: white $7. 4/$25. red or biue 
$9. 4/$33. SWEATSHIRTS: igray) $14. 2/$26. NIGHT- 
FZ SHIRTS (no XL): red or blue $12. 2/$22. TOTES: $12. 2/ 
$22. APRONS: $11. 2/$20. Foreign: remit in US. dollars. 
Ship: $1 00 per 4 pieces. Cataiague: .50. 


HISTORICAL PRODUCTS 
Cambs 3 





PURE COTTON DRAWSTRING PANTS, shirts, 
shorts and skirts. Carefully crafted in our cottage 
industry in a lovely array of colours. Free cata- 
logue and swatches. Deva, Box AM-4, Burkittsville, 
Maryland 21718. 





“I used to be disgusted. Now i'm just amused.” 
sitkscreened blue on tan or white on black. Hanes 
t-shirts. $5.95 each. Add $2 p&h to your total 
order. Specify sizes and colors. Image, 2054AM8 
East 115th Street, Cleveland, OH 44106 





STOP SNCRING using Behavior Modification. Free 
information. Write Crosley Electronics, 6600 Elm 
Creek Dr. #152, Austin Texas 78744 





Brew delicious Continental Beer naturally and 
save. Free Supply catalogue. Bacchanalia, BOX 
1A, Dartmouth, MA 02714 





SMILEY SMAD® SEAL subtracts, multiplies, adds, 
divides . . . and makes a smiley math face. In 
bright color. 100 seals $2.00. Seals, 5621 Pea- 
body, Long Beach, Calif. 90808. 





INTEGRATE WORK AND FRIENDSHIP with pro- 
gressive social values in six rural Communities, 
including Twin Oaks and East Wind. Cooperative, 
nonviolent, nonracist. Where women may lead and 
men nurture children. Information send $2.00 
(free if needed): Federation of Egalitarian Commu- 
nities, Box 60-AT, Tecumseh, Mo. 65760 





Look years younger! Easy, minute-a-day facial iso- 
metric exercises. Instructions $3.50. Barry Associ- 
ates, P.O. Box 751, Media, PA 19063. 


SPEAKERS! 11,000 classified one-line jokes, $10. 
Brochure ‘ree. Ed Orrin, Box K-303, Pinedale, Cal- 
if. 93650 





FASHION ACCESSORIES styled from exciting fab- 
rics handwoven in Maine. New collection of 
breathtaking colors and textures. Send $2.00 for 
catalog with generous swatches. Linekin Bay Fab- 
rics, 37A Silver Street, Portland, Maine 04112. 


THE GREAT DESTROYER: 
OVERPOPULATION 


Why let overpopulation destroy the 
environment, the quality of your life, 
and your children’s future? Join our 
growing ranks and help us reduce 
U.S. and world population by at 
least 50 percent. 
Any lesser goal is wishful thinking, 
and grossly inadequate, if we are 
to have any hope of creating a sus- 
tainable economy in a sound and 
healthful environment. Write today 
for our free brochure. 


NEGATIVE POPULATION GROWTH, INC., 
Suite 1042 (F-6) 16 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 
























INVOLUNTARY RETIREMENT possible? Don't bel- 
lyache. Send for RESISTING EARLY RETIREMENT. 
Terse, 8-oage brochure outlines defensive op- 
tions. $3 plus 50¢ postage, handling. Xebec 
House, P.D. Box 1009, Marblehead, Mass. 01945 





Seventh-Day Sabbath for all Christians? Even with 
faith salvation? Free Seventh Day Baptist (not 
Adventist) literature, 800-336-0159. In Virginia. 
202-291-7002. Write BOX 868, Plainfield, N.J. 
07061 





“None of the above” election bumper stickers 
$2.00 PO BOX 94, Somerville, Mass. 02143 





HIDEO. TAPES 30 minutes, color, Beta or VHS. 
‘Learn’at home. Belly Dancing to Gourmet Cook- 
ig. $39.95 ea. send for Catalogue. Profile, 4121 
fantage Ave., Studio City, Ca. 91604. 











EXTREMELY EASY METHOD to mentally convert 
Celsius—Fahrenheit. Surprising! $2.00. Graphic 
Enterprises, 318 W. 6th, Apt. 5, Erie, Pennsylvania 
16507 

















BARTER. Don’t buy, barter your abilities goods or 
services with others. Listing information: John |. 
Trumpower; P.O. Box 152; Ocean City, Maryland 
21842. 





CASINOS CAN BE BEATEN. Card counters have 
proven that it is possible to win consistently in 
Blackjack. For a guaranteed winning system, send 
$2 to A. Robbins, P.O. Box 12235, Reno, NV 
89510. 





ACTORS CLUB MEMBERSHIP CARD AND NEWS- 
LETTER $3.00, VILLAGE PLAYHOUSE, MARY- 
LAND, N. Y. 12116 





Cotton flannel sheets—-down comforter, comfort- 
er covers and lovely natural fibre women's cami- 
soles, imported directly by Cuddiedown. For bro- 
chure describing these and related items, send 
$1.00 to Cuddledown, Box A647, Yarmouth, 
Maine 04096. 








WHO ARE THEY? What everybody should know 
about Soviets. $1.75, M.R. West, Publisher, Box 
8146, Kitchener, ON., Canada. 





No-nonsense, pre-Election Day appraisal of your 
local congressmen. America's top newspaper syn- 
dicate on congressional voting sends you detailed 
news report on how Washington's special interests 
(left to right) rate locals’ voting performance. $2 
check or money order to THOMAS’ ROLL CALL 
REPORT, 1061 National Press Bidg., Washington, 
D.C. 20045. 
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atyour library 


|) American Libeary Association 











Answers 


to the 
July 
Puzzler, 
“CIRCLE 
DANCE 


Ring A. a, RECONCILES (anag.) b. YACHT (anag.) e. CE-RISE d. TED-L-UM e. 
PRAYS (homophone) f. FATS (anag.) Ring B. a. TIRE (double def.) b. LAMOUR 
(double def.) c. O(PINNE d. G-LANCE e. R-UNLESS f. THE-A g. LIES (double def.) 
Ring C. a. PAIUTES (anag.) b. L(OCAT)ION (taco rev.) c. LACING (double def.) 
d. TRAIPSE (anag.) e. MEIR (hidden) f. TABU (anag.) Ring D. a. ADOPT b. 
ODE-ON ¢. TACK (double def.) d. TSETSE (set anag. twice) e. V(OJICES f. 
(c)HASTE g. CL-OWN Eight-Letter Words. 1. UNSOCIAL (anag.) 2. MULTIPLE 
(anag.) 3. PRO-POSES 4. RECO-VERY (core anag.) 5. ACAD(EM)IA (Me rev.) 6. 
SAINTISH (anag.) 7. FLOW-ERET (tree anag.) 8. AGNOSTIC (anag.) 9. TELLTALE 
(pun) 10. SNACK BAR (anag.) 11. E(PIT)APHS (shape anag.) 12. CON’S-T-ATE 13. 
ORGANIST (anag.) 14. N(UTH)O-USE (hut anag.) 15. CO(R-SET)ED 


Save THE ATLANTIC 
in a handsome 
library case or binder. 


The ATLANTIC Library Case and Binder are designed to hold a year's issues. 
Blue simulated leather, durable, embossed in 16K gold, each supplied witha gold transfer to 
print the year. The case measures 214” x 81⁄2" x 11⁄2" —the binder measures 344" x 9” x 12%”. 
Library Case: Price per case $4. 95; 3 for $14 or 6 for $24, postpaid i 
Library Binder: Price per binder $6.50; 3 for $18.75 or 6 for $36, postpaid. 
To: THE ATLANTIC LIBRARY CASES 

8 Arlington Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02116 


lenclose my check or money order for $. .. Please send me m Library Cases ___ Binders. 
(Add $1 each outside U.S.A.) 


Name 
Address 
City State in ccnisnaies A, 











Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Payment in U.S. funds. Allows 5 weeks for delivery. ~ 
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an acronym, and a variant spelling at 





























“way. 


© MIXED DOUBLES 


Each starred clue provides definitions 
for two words, which are related to 
the final diagram entry in a certain 


. Other clues are normal. Final 
ies include five proper nouns, one 


35D. One of the words clued in 11D 
is also a variant spelling. Punctuation 
-may be used deceptively. 


ACROSS 


. This is mixed doubles? (4) 
. Prison train (8) 


. Whale caught in ice temporarily 


(4) 

. One learns weaving from 
magazine (7) 

. Hurry—that’s the author of 
Guys and Dolls (6) 

. Dorothy’s pet dance (5) 

. Horse crib (4) 


. Excellent, by mostly dull 
standard (5) 


. To get fruit from rocky ground, 
add sulfur and remove nitrogen 
(6) 

. Napoleon’s top moron (4) 

; Asked for breakfast in bed (6) 

« Forced about a married lady (6) 

~ Cheer’s source (4) 

< South Pacific island art style 
(6) 

. Sweet disco (5) 


. The queen in part of the British 
Isles (4) 


3 1. Apply in the manner of Spanish 


dies (5) l 2 
















































*38. Narth African bullet (6) 9. 
39. Set mice apart—they’re 10 
nauseat ng (7) 
40. Bend sprang for the ears (4) *]] 
41. Ged mestly consumed stuff (8) *16 
42. Minister to be disposed (4) 20 
22 
DOWN 
1. Hurt hasband with a weapon 23 
(& 
2. Oae-time English tax shelter, 24 
before Henry (5) 26 
3. Ima tough spot, pen note to 
ecitor (7) 28 
5. “Good Day” inchides article on 30 
escalating foreign capital (5) 31 
6. Ape eats primarily fruit (6) 
7. Kzep confined animal (4) 33 
8. Caampon drops facade in *34 
private (5) *35 








Not a frivolous alliance (4) 


. Photograph of defeat in gray 


(6) 


. North African dish drum (6) 
. Loony toy (4) 

. Flag stone (4) 

. General Motors conceals rot 


mostly connected with bushing 


(7) 


. Determined to incite uprising in 


Defense Department (6) 


. Passed out some cards (6) 
. Lift an auto with sort of 


broadcast instrument (6) 


. Scorching mount relieved (6) 
. Dramatist’s catty creature (5) 
. Spray around Democrat’s center 


(5) 


. Inert aristocrat (5) 
. Mother—source of milk (4) 
. Ballerina’s.dress-— so long! (4) 
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ictions above are the special instructions fer ths month's puzzle. It is. 





gul 












THE ONLY WAY TO SEE A RAINBOW 
IS TO LOOK THROUGH THE RAIN. 


Crsative people view old problems in new ways and find solutions others miss. Especially in business. 


Pullman Incorporated 
7 


200 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60604 


In either length— King or 100’s: 


Carlton 
is lowest. 


See how Carlton stacks down in tar 
compared with U.S. Gov’t. figures for 


brands that call themselves low in tar: 










tar nicotine 
mg./cig. mg./cig. 
Carlton Box (lowest of all brands) 
less than 0.01 0.002 



































Carlton Soft Pack 1 0.1 
Carlton 100’s Box 1 0.1 
Carlton 100’s Soft Pack lessthan6 0.5 
‘Kent _ 11 09 
Kent100's _ B 14 10 

. Merit 8 06 
Merit100's 10 07 
Vantage E 11 0.8 

“Vantage 100's . PERE 12 09 
Winston Lights aea A a a 
Winston Lights 100’s ene cre OS 











Carlton Menthol. 


King & 100% 


The lighter 
| menthols. GA 


'100’s—Only 
5 mg. tar, 
0.4 mg. nic. 



















Box: Less than 0.01 mg. “tar”, 0.002 mg. nicotine; 1600's Box: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method. Soft Pack: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg, nicotine; 

| Menthol: Less than 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine; 

| 10's Soft Pack: Less than 6 mg. “tar”, 0.5 mg. nicotine; 

100's Menthol; 5 mg. “tar, 0.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec. 79. 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
`; That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Ails It, How To 


by James Fallows 








Ld 
Low tar/good taste combination scores impressive 
3-tol victory over leading high tar brands. 


There’s a low tar cigarette 


that's challenging high tar 
smoking —and winning. 
The cigarette: MERIT. 
High Tars Suffer Setback 
Nationwide smoker 
research documents that 
smokers prefer MERIT. 
Blind Taste Tests: In tests 
where brand identity was 
concealed, a significant 
majority of smokers rated 
the taste of low tar MERIT 


as good as—or better than 
© Philip Morris Inc. 1980 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





—leading high tar brands. 
Even cigarettes having twice 
the tar! 

Smoker Preference: Among | 
the 95%.of smokers stating 
a preference, the MERIT 
low tar/good taste com- 
bination was favored 3 to 1 = 
over high tar leaders when - 
tar leve.s were revealed! 

MERIT is the proven alter- 
native to high tar smoking. 
And you can taste it. 






Filter 





Aings: 8 mg tar 0.6 mg nicotine— 
00's Reg: 10 mg ''tars' 0.7 mg nicotine— 
“00's Men: 11 mg ''tar!' 0.8 mg nicotine 
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We've got the figures to prove it. 
in 1979, our kilowatt-hour sales 
growth rate was the lowest in our history 

...a mere 3.1 percent. 

Thats a big drop from the 10 per- 
centa year increase we averaged for the 
decaceernding with 1975. The fact is, 
althougn ebout a million new people are 
mowing on to our lines every year, the 
average individual rural electric con- 
sumer i using fewer kilowatts. 

Its not easy for us, as small non- 
profit systems, to trim power sales in the 
face cf rising operating expense. But we 
did —ard we'll keep at it, because it's in 
the national interest. 

Theres nothing magic about our 
methecs. We simply give high priority 
to energy conservation —to researching 
anc developing techniques, teaching 
anc training, promoting and publicizing 
... teaming up with our consumer- 
members to reduce energy consump- 
tion. 





America's 1000 rural electric systems report: 
-Energy conservation works. 







America’s Rural Electric Cooperatives 


For more information about the ways we're: conserving energy. 
write Dept A, National Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 
1800 Massachusetts Ave., N-W.. Washington, D.C: 20036. 








We rely heavily on personal visits, 
conducting and showing our members ` 
how to conduct energy audits. In addi- 
tion, we pass along energy conservation 
hints, tips and information in handout 
booklets, bill stuffers, and features 

in Our various local publications. 

Many cooperatives have ongoing 
weatherization loan programs and load 
management projects involving utility- 
controlled devices which turn off high- 
demand equipment at certain times. In 
hundreds of areas across the country, 
our consumers are using voluntary 
controls — operating kilowatt-hungry 
appliances and equipment during 
offpeak periods. 

For 1980 alone we've budgeted 
about $25-million and two million em- 
ployee hours for eliminating waste and 
improving efficiency in use of electricity. 

Certainly, rising power costs 
encourage thrifty use. But going beyond 
pocketbook considerations, we and our 
consumers believe energy conservation 
is important as a way to stretch re- 
sources, to safeguard our nation’s well- 
being, security and economic stability 
... while seeking lasting solutions to 
critical energy problems. 










































“I'm Dr. Arnold Arms, the man on the left. Ir 1975, 
/ drove one of the American cars equipped with 
„air bag restraint systems being tested in this ccuntry. 
At 6 p.m. on October 7 | left my office to make e house 
call and never made it. | had a head-on collisica with 
_ a city bus. | was travelling at about 25 miles an nour. 

“I recall very well what happened. The air cag 
filled in front of the steering wheel and deflated right 
away. I could see | was alive. | could see that | Fad 
no broken bones. To my surprise, | didn't even save 
a headache or whiplash injury. I was able to wak away 
from the crash.’ Arnold V. Arms, M.D., Kansas Cty, MO 

In 1979, 25 million auto accidents occurred in the 
U.S. Millions of drivers and passengers were in ured: 
27,000 of them died. The cost of hospital and m 2dical 
treatment for auto injuries was astronomical. And with 
inflation continuing to spiral, these costs contir ue to 
soar 
Many deaths and injuries could be preverted if 

people would use seat belts and shoulder harnesses, 
which are standard equipment in all new cars. Jnfortu- 
nately, fewer than 20% of all automobile occupants use 
their seat belts. 

A federal standard requires that all full-size 1982- 
model cars automatically protect front seat occupants 
_ from serious injury in crashes up to 30 mph. 

The auto industry has proven technology D meet 
-these new federal requirements. Safety belts that auto- 
matically restrain you is one approach. The air Dag 

- restraint system is another. 


One of these drivers hada 
head-on collision and walked away 
without a scratch. 





Extensive testing has proven that air bags can 
absorb the impact forces in head-on and front-angle 
crashes, with a cushioning effect that dramatically 
reduces serious injury. Research has shown that air 
bag protection can reduce the frequency of head, 
face, neck and torso injuries by as much as 40%. And 
the cost is less than many car stereo systems. 

Air bag protection is automatic. No initiative is 
needed from the occupant. However, manual lap belts 
will still be provided for those who desire additional 
protection in other than front-angle crashes. 

lf there are fewer injuries, there will be less medi- 
cal, hospital and legal expenses. And we will be better 
able to keep the cost of your auto insurance at a rea- 
sonable, affordable level. 


Here's what we're doing to control costs: 

E Working through the Insurance Institute for Highway 
Safety to make cars more crash resistant and high- 
ways Safer. 

Æ Lowering premiums for cars with air bag or auto- 
matic seat belt restraint systems. 

@ Asking for stricter enforcement of the 55 mph speed 
limit, 

@ Encouraging increased use of safety belts. 

Here's what you can do: 

E Use your seat belt regularly. 

E Work in your community to make sure speed laws 
are enforced. 

E Don't drink if you're going to drive. 


Affordable insurance is our business...and yours. 


This message is presented by the American Insurance Association, 85 John Street, New York, New York 10038. 
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You can’t believe your child is 

_ finally off to college. But she is. And you 
can’t believe how much the cost of college 
- has gone up since you were there. But it 
has. And hew! 

New, more than ever before, it 
makes all kinds of sense to invest ina 

< Smith-Corona® electric portable. 

First, because you want her to 
make it. And while a Smith-Corona isn’t 
going to make anyone into a genius, it is 
- ` going to make papers look more impres- 
sive and easier to read. 

It will also make your student 
-feel better about her work. 

And it’s one more way of show- 
- Ing how mueh confidence you have in her. 
And those things mean a lot. 

On the more practical side, a 
Smith-Corona is a solid investment in the 
future. It is made to last. (Even we’re 
amazed by the testimonials we get.) 

And Smith-Corona is the only 
electric portable that is still actually 
- manufactured by an American company. 

(No one else makes our machines for us.) 
And they’re built with the 
] same quality standards that made 
_... Smith-Corona the household word for 
“typewriter.” 
We really want you to compare 
-it with any other portable. First, listen. 
A Smith-Corona sounds solid and profes- 
<>> sional, because it is. 



















Pre tect your investment with | 
a Smith-Corona. 


Smith-Corona 


Now, type on both mac 
compare results. Smith-Corona 
smooth, even, precise. 

No other portable offers you our 
unique cartridge ribbon system. 

You can use regular fabric ribbon, _ 
or the carbon film ribbon, in a variety of — 
colors, like the big office machines use to 
produce extra-crisp, sharp type. And 
there's a cartridge correction ribbon, 
which lets you correct mistakes in a snap, 
literally. 

It makes all kinds of sense to 
send a Smith-Corona off to college. 

When you consider what four 
years of college costs, a Smith-Corona is 
one of the least expensive forms of insur- 
ance you can buy. 

Smith-Corona. It will make her 
words sing. 





















Patented 
Correction Cartridge % 
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CAIRO: Sadat’s Mission 


Boldness in war and peace has 
ensured the power of Egyptian 
President Anwar Sadat. But in 
the teeming, impoverished streets — 
of his capital city, he faces his 
ultimate challenge. 


soft mist hangs over the Nile at 
dawn. It burns quickly away, the 
sunlight sweeps across the desert, and 
on the far bank of the river I see the 
skyline of Giza and the lawns of Gezira. 
A felucca gently plies the waters and 
the Nile bridges already rumble with 
traffic. On the western horizon the pyr- 
amids emerge from the darkness. | 
The panorama before me is the Cairo 
of romance, of pharaohs and pashas, of 
worldliness and wealth. But the Cairo 
of pain engulfs me as I leave the Nile’s 
edge and walk to the east. It is a dark- 
eyed woman seated on the sidewalk, 
feeding bits of bread to her unwashed 
babies. It is the families squatting in 
the mausoleums of the City of the Dead, 
and the cripples taking the sun in the 
-courtyard of the Al-Azhar mosque. It is. 







Youth at the Ballot Box 


"ius may be the year in which the 
voting-age youth of America discov- 

er the ballot box as the best protection 

< of their interests and the best hope for 

shaping the kind of future they want. 

Yeung people dropped out of the vot- 
ing process in droves in the 1960s. They 
showed no signs in the ’70s of returning 
in great numbers. Four years ago, some 
44% of Americans in the 18 to 26 age 
range cast ballots, compared with 64% 
cf the citizenry 27 and older. The 18-26 
group makes up nearly one-quarter of 
theelectorate. It could have a profound 
effeet on the outcome of elections — if 
more young people registered and voted. 

Ironically, such measures as dropping 
the voting age from 21 to 18 and elimi- 
nating literacy tests and poll taxes have 
failed to bring out the very people for 
whom balloting was made easier: youths 
and minorities. This year, however, 
there are new stirrings among the young. 
A strange thing is happening to them, 
The Wail Street Journal found in a sur- 
vey: ‘‘They’re beginning to sound just 
like older voters.” 

“The so-called me generation sees the 
American dream slipping away from its 
reach as inflation soars ever higher. The 
young wonder whether they will be able 
to afford a house and children. Many of 
them decry the rising welfare load, or 
rail against federal deficit spending. 
They’ re frustrated and afraid, and they 
are Starting to blame the politicians.” 

Yeung people these days don’t start 
voting until they put down roots by buy- 


V 


ing homes, having kids, and settling in- 
to a community. Meanwhile, the odds 
are being stacked against them. 

People in their own age range domi- 
nate the single-issue constituencies of so- 
called public interest outfits that exert 
a growing influence on public decision- 
making and tend to distort our political 
structure. At the other end of the scale, 
older people — who turn out heavily in 
elections — are opposing expenditures 
for education, recreation, libraries ... 
precisely the services deraanded by the 
younger generation. 

As the influence of special interest 
groups grows, there’s a decline in the 
ability of the political system to fashion 
public policy in the interests of society 
as a whole, says Curtis Gans, a director 
of the Committee for the Study of the 
Electorate. 

He cites public employees as an exam- 
ple. They make up one-sixth of the em- 
ployed adult population and generally 
turn out in force on election day. Ina 
diminishing electorate, Gans notes, they 
‘‘might well have a disproportionate 
effect on the outcome of elections,”’ 
wielding undue influence on public pol- 
icy on such issues as civil service reform 
or government reorganization. 

The kind of America cur young peo- 
ple will pay for during their most pro- 
ductive years is being forged every day 
by government at the local, state, and 
federal levels. Shunning registration 
and voting won’t delay the day when 
the bill comes due for them. 
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the school-age boys who have no 
‘schools, hustling charmingly but per- 
sistently, in remarkably accomplished 
English, in the crowded alleys of the 
central bazaar. It is the herdsmen from 
the Delta driving a few sheep down the 
avenue, the vendor with rotted teeth 
hawking roasted sweet potatoes from 
his pushcart, the unshaven old men ina 
café idly passing a pipe from hand to 
hand. 

I weave across intersections tangled 
with battered autos and donkey carts. I 
dodge ancient buses permanently tilted 
toward the curb by hordes of daredevils 
hanging from the window bars. I make 
‘detours to avoid rubbish heaps and 
dung in the gutters and knee-high sand 
dunes blown in from the encroaching 
desert. I look in vain for the mercy of a 
spark bench, or even a shade tree, but 
Cairo in the 1980s cannot afford such 
‘amenities. 

Those who knew Cairo in the years 
after World War II, when its popula- 
tion was 2 million, remember a stately 
city of broad avenues and fine theaters, 
‘reminiscent of London. With today’s 
population at 8 million, grime covers 
he avenues, fleas occupy the theaters, 
nd within another decade the number 
f millions is expected to reach 12. 
From up and down the Nile spillway the 
“multitudes sweep in, fleeing villages 
that cannot sustain them. But even 
‘were Cairo known for good government 
and copious resources, it could not deal 
ith such a large population. No city 
uld. The result is that, having as- 
imed a disproportionate amount of 
gypt’s crushing demographic burden, 
he city can offer to most of its inhabi- 
nts only an increasingly primitive 
ray of life. With each dawn the terms 
f the struggle to meet daily problems, 
or Cairo and for Egypt, grow more and 
-more uneven. 

“Anwar Sadat understands that his 
ask is to even these terms. Like most 
ther leaders in the Third World, he 
roclaims a long-range plan to provide 
very Egyptian family with a house, a 
lot of land, and a decent income. His 
ision may never be realized, but, after 
cade of his presidency, his obvious 
villingness to defy old dogmas and take 
litical chances has left only cynics 
rsuaded that he is sincere about 
ttaining it. 

Whenever I have come face-to-face 
h Sadat, I have been surprised by 













seen him al the summit, surro 

frantic cameramen and reporters, tow- 
ering over Carter and Begin. He ges- 
tures gracefully with his fine hands, 
and he carries his modish clothes with- 
out embarrassment. Though all three 
men are humbly born, Sadat alone 
transmits a regal air, as if he comes to 
power by right, retains it without chal- 
lenge, exercises it with pleasure. 

I have also met Sadat in the company 
of a small group of writers, and I found 
myself captivated by the rotund En- 
glish sentences, said to be in the florid 
style of classical Arabic, that rolled off 
his tongue. Though his English syntax 
is far frora flawless, he often misspeaks 
with considerable charm. A gestating 
plan, he said, had been “in my back 
mind for two weeks.” Yet, in the inno- 
cence of ais style he seems to reveal 
more of simself than do his measured 
peers. “It has often been suggested that 
politics is.amoral,” I heard him say. “I 
beg to differ. . . If we divorce our polit- 
ical life from ethics and moral values, 
we will be destroying the essence of our 
collective existence.” Few politicians 
could make such a statement without 
its being dismissed as hypocrisy, or 
pomposity. 


houg} Sadat, as head of an authori- 

tarian state, is spared the insecuri- 
ties of the ballot box, he nonetheless 
faces limiis to the power he possesses to 
realize his vision for Egypt. In January 
of 1977, he breached those limits, with 
near disastrous results. 

At the time, it seemed important to 
Egypt’s long-term investment pros- 
pects to indulge the International Mon- 
etary Fund, high church of fiscal disci- 
pline. Short on cash, Sadat was advised 
to cut his budget and foreign trade defi- 
cits. In Egypt, consumption subsidies 
weigh heavily on the treasury, and the 
flour for four out of five loaves of bread 
must be imported. The IMF said con- 
sumers sould pay for their own bread, 
so Sadat slashed the subsidy program 
severely. 

He seemed to forget fer the moment 
that the bread subsidy served as the 
barrier against widespread hunger, in 
many cases against starvation. Within 
hours of the announcement, Egypt's 
streets were afire, from Alexandria on 
the Mediterranean and Helwan in the 
Delta to Aswan and Luxor en the Upper 
Nile. It was as if a signal had been 
flashed—and indeed, pretending one 






had, Sadat subsequently cracked down Ni 






was the army. Without hesitation the 
troops fired upon the mobs, killing sev- 
enty-seven in Cairo alone. Nationwide 
fatalities were put at 400 or more. 

Since then the army has stood guard. 
over Cairo, and over Egypt’s other ma- 
jor cities. The soldiers convey no mar- 
tial air. They nod politely to pedestri- 
ans, and come and go in open jeeps, nev- 
er armored vehicles. Their khakis blend 
into the drabness of the urban land- 
scape, and their boots pad softly on the 
sidewalk. Officially, they watch out for 
PLO terrorists, or Syrian commandos, 
or Iranian religious fanatics, but their 
real mission is to see that the mobs riot 
no more in the city streets to threaten 
Sadat’s regime. 

Yet, even with the support of the 
army, Sadat understood that he would 
not attain his vision for Egypt’s future - 
by challenging the meager privileges of 
the urban poor. He therefore promptly. 
rescinded the subsidy cuts and saved 
his regime. The episode demonstrated © 
that domestic frugality, notwithstand- 
ing the IMF, would destroy the very 
stability the economists considered a’ 
prerequisite for Egypt’s prosperity. Af- 
ter January, Sadat had to chart a new 
course. It is no coincidence that by 
November he had broken with the past 
and embarked for Jerusalem. 


ae Sadat was born, in 1918, ina 
farming village in the Nile Delta. 
His father was a functionary in the: 
British colonial administration, and his 

family belonged to the upward-striving. 
white-collar class. Yet his deep color, 

his faintly Mongoloid features, and his 
accent belong to the countryside. De- 

spite the taste he has acquired for luxu- 

ry, he conveys a rootedness in the soil, 
and the peasantry, exulting in the signs 
of his success, regard him affectionate- 
ly as one of their own. 

Taken by his father to Cairo, Sadat 
attended good private schools and, by 
luck, turned eighteen the year the Brit- 
ish, mindful of approaching war in Eu- 
rope, authorized expansion of the Egyp- 
tian army. Sadat and Gamal Abdul 
Nasser entered the Royal Military 
Academy, where they were offered a 
career never before available to young 
men of their social class. But Sadat, 
raised on the heady stories of Egyptian 
resistance to the occupiers, had no 
intention of fighting for. the British. 














By ‘the time he graduated, Sadat 
sid, he amd his classmates saw the 
my as an instrument of political and 

social revolution. 


s a junior officer on the eve of World 

a War H, Sadat organized the Free 
Officers, a secret revolutionary order, 
and became its leader. While vowing 
that Egypt would not exchange one 
occupier for another, he made contact 
“in 1942 with Rommel’s Nazi legions as 
they approached the gates of Cairo. 
_ Captured and imprisoned by the Brit- 
ish, he surrendered the Free Officers’ 
leadership to his friend Nasser. Re- 
ased in 1945, he turned again to fight- 

g the British, and was once more put 
n prison, where he remained until 
after the 1948 war with Israel. By the 
time he was freed the British hold on 


¿oo Egypt had slipped, and in 1952 Sadat 


was at Nasser’s side when the Free 
Officers overthrew the monarchy. 
Nasser was the real power in the revo- 
lution, but Sadat was his close col- 
aborator, and an authentic national 
ero. 
_ Yet, during the eighteen years of 
‘Nasser’s dictatorship, Sadat’s public 
career was something of a riddle. Al- 
ways a popular figure, he served in 
diverse positions: member of the Revo- 
‘lutionary Command Council, Nasser’s 


body of military advisers; secretary of 


the Islamic Congress, a channel to lead- 


+: ers throughout the Arab world; speaker 
= Vof the Natienal Assembly, a sometime 


parliament of powerless civilians. But 
all of his jobs during the Nasser era 
were ceremonial, not substantive. Nas- 
ger entrusted Sadat with no post in 
“which he could exercise real power. 

» By never challenging the role im- 
posed upon him, Sadat had made no 
enemies and evaded the crossfire be- 


: tween competing political factions. In 
-1969 Nasser—whose ill health was al- 


-ready widely surmised—named Sadat 
vice president. It seemed a neutral 
-choice and it did not upset those who 


usted for the succession. “Even though 


he knew he would soon die,” said a crus- 
ty veteran of Egyptian politics, “he had 
no intention of promoting some ambi- 


tious rival.” And when Nasser died a 


few months later, Sadat was the consti- 
‘tutional successor, the only legitimate 
andidate for his office. 
C At the start, the men who had held 
ower under Nasser saw no reason to 


ularly their dependence on Moscow and 
their centralized economics—were in 
safe hands. “Sadat’s anticommunist, 
traditionalist feelings were well known 
during Nasser’s time,” said a veteran 
observer of Egyptian politics, “but they 
had never been taken seriously.” Sadat 
had been in office only a few months 
when he began to drift away from the 
Nasser line. Most startling was a steady 
shift away from the Soviet Union to- 
ward the United States. 

By early 1971, his political initiatives 
had aroused Nasser’s old guard into 
organizing a cabal whose leader was 
Vice Premier Aly Sabri, Nasser’s chief 
liaison with the Russians. An ideologi- 
cal leftist, Sabri had grown increasing- 
ly influential after the Six-Day War, 
when Nasser petulantly broke relations 
with Washington. In May, Sabri and his 
accomplices, including the ministers 
who headed the army and the police, 
resigned dramatically as the initial 
step in a coup they believed would 
spread from their own followers to 
mobs in the streets. “They thought they 
were the real heirs to Nasser and that 
the people would support them,” said 
the veteran observer. “They expected 
mass demonstrations, and nothing hap- 
pened.” Sabri’s miscalculation left the 
nub of the old Nasser entourage with 
long jail terms, and Sadat with unchal- 
lenged leadership in the country. 


entral to Sadat’s future plans, of 
C course, was Israel, Egypt’s offi- 
cial enemy since the nation was 
founded in 1948. Even Nasser had be- 
gun to recognize that Egypt’s strategy 
of permanent war was barren; shortly 
before he died, he received U.S. Secre- 
tary of State William Rogers in Cairo 
to discuss a program for Middle East 
peace. After Sadat succeeded to the 
presidency, he signaled his sympathy 
for Rogers’s plan, and once again the 
Secretary of State came to visit. The 
undertaking failed, poisoned by suspi- 
cion from all sides, but Sadat left a 
clear impression that what distin- 
guished him from Nasser was a convic- 
tion that Washington could win from 
Israel concessions that might bring 
about peace. 

In 1972, Sadat acted on this convic- 
tion by ordering a stunning reversal of 
Nasser’s Soviet policy. Openly breaking 
with Moscow, he summarily expelled 
most of the 15,000 Soviet military ad- 
visers attached to the Egyptian army. 
His pretext was the Soviet refusal to 


supply the army, still smarting from. 


‘the humiliating defeat of 1967, with 


weapons needed to wage successful war. 
His critics pointed out that without 
Soviet weapons it was unlikely that 
Egypt could wage war at all, but they _ 
had not taken into account the attitude _ 
of Egypt’s soldiers toward the Rus- | 
sians. 4 
The men who served in Egypt’s 
armed forces during the Nasser years 
say they were as humiliated by the Rus 
sians as by the Israelis. One former. 
officer told me with great indignation 
how, having been sent to the Soviet | 
Union for training, he was ordered not — 
to approach Russian women; it wasasif | 
he might defile them. Many conveyed: 
the familiar Egyptian contempt for the 
regimentation of Soviet life, jeering at 
the Russians for locking themselves up 
in their own billets, refusing all offers 
of fraternization. During the years they | 
were in Egypt, the Russians placed 
Egyptian officers under the command 
of Russian enlisted men; they required 
demeaning security clearances to enter 
Russian military installations; they as- 
signed Egyptians only the pettiest re- 
sponsibilities in joint projects. In short, 
they aroused the same exasperation as 
the British had, and the Egyptian army 
rejoiced to see them chased home, too. 


x the Russians left, even Egyp- 
tians who sympathized with Sad- 
at snickered at his boasts that he would 
call Israel to account on the battlefield. 
He had proclaimed 1971 the Year of 
Decision, but it ended with only weak 
excuses for inaction, and in the torpid 
months that followed Sadat appeared 
increasingly pathetic. Few noticed that 
he had cleansed the officers’ corps of 
Nasser’s political appointees, and 
placed them with volunteers fresh fro 
the universities, ardent to res 
Egyptian honor. Everyone knew the 
army was training, but few believed it 
was equal, in spirit or in competence, to 
confronting the Israelis. On October 6, 
1973— Yom Kippur in Israel—Sadat an- 
nounced that Egyptian forces had 
crossed the Suez Canal and were. as- 
saulting the Bar Lev line. Cairenes told 
me that, though they could see the 
flashes of gunfire and hear the rumbl 
of cannon, they were sure that Sad: t's 
announcement was a hoax. mee 
Sadat won the October War, 4 


Egypt. Though the fighting endec 
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_ before: he had given Israel a good beat- 
ing on the battlefield. In my experience, 
no Egyptian—intellectual, taxi driver, 
ureaucrat, or merchant—fails to swell 
with pride at the mention of Egypt’s 
surge across the Suez Canal in 1973. 

< Apart from the psychological bene- 
fits, Sadat achieved practical goals. In 
the agreements that followed the armi- 
-ostice, Egypt regained the east bank of 
the Canal and segments of the Sinai. In 
the ensuing years, Sadat negotiated the 
re-establishment of Egyptian control 
over the remainder of the territory lost 
in 1967. Though military historians 
quibbled over who had won the battles, 
Egypt possessed the spoils. 

Sadat would not have survived as 
president had Israel smashed Egypt’s 
armies in 1973, as it had three times 
before. Some declare that he would not 
survive now if he did not indulge the 
army with pay and promotions, praise 
and honors, and the insignia of power. 
But Sadat’s army has never conditioned 
its loyalties upon the perquisites it 
received. Every year, on the anniversa- 
ry of the Canal crossing, Sadat puts on 
his resplendent field marshal’s uniform 
to review the troops, and while he basks 
in the army’s glory, the army basks in 
his. Sadat is the victor of the October 
War. He is the undisputed chief of the 
army, and he has no reason to doubt 
that it would follow him wherever he 
might lead, even to Jerusalem and 
Camp David. 


adat’s voyages to Jerusalem and 
Camp David were never taken in 
ro as quite the heresy they were con- 
sidered elsewhere in the Middle East. 
Egyptians were angered by Israel’s pro- 
tracted occupation of the Sinai. They 
join Sadat in believing that Jerusalem’s 
Islamic shrines should be under Islamic 
rule. They share with Moslems general- 
ly a Koranic dream of a united Islamic 
polity in the Middle East, free of a Jew- 
ish sovereignty. But Egypt, unlike Isra- 
el’s other neighbors, has not coveted 
territory encompassed by the Jewish 


hat Zionism had long-term de- 
territory that was theirs. 

gyptians resent the criticism the 
world directs against their peace 









“the Arabs” was used to mean 

us”; now, with Sadat’s disearding of 
Nasser’s dream, it means “them.” 
Egyptians belittle “the Arabs” as par- 
venus, who have recently leaped from 
their camels to challenge Egypt’s pre- 
eminence among the Arab-speaking na- 
tions. Tey sneer at Arab dignitaries 
who flaunt puritanism in their austere 
desert cizies, then come to cosmopolitan 
Cairo to drink, gamble, and chase wom- 
en. Egyptians complained to me repeat- 
edly that in the wars in which their 
young men died “the Arabs” made 
money, and that “the Arabs” are still 
willing to fight Israel to the last drop of 
Egyptiax blood. 

But if the Egyptians are not Arabs, 
who are hey? Sadat says, “Seven thou- 
sand years of recorded history have 
instilled in our souls the special charac- 
ter of the Egyptian nation.” What he 
does not say is that the Moslem con- 
quest mere than 1300 years ago effec- 
tively severed Egypt from its ancient 
roots. Sadat makes much these days of 
those rocts, hoping to cultivate out of 
atavistic ties to the pharaohs a sense of 
grandeur, and a heritage of pride. 


oreign Minister Butrus Ghali sees 

Egypt differently. A Christian, with 
a wife of Jewish origin, he was educated 
in Europe, speaks French and English 
fluently, represents a class of worldly 
intellectwals, and has no interest in 
being swallowed up in a wave of Islamic 
conformism. Ghali quoted to me Toyn- 
bee’s stacement that Egypt was part of 
Europe, iiscoursed easily on the influ- 
ence of Caesar, Aristotle, and Napoleon 
upon Egypt, and reminded me that 
nineteenth-century Egyptian monarchs 
envisaged aligning the country with the 
West. Descended from patriots, Ghali is 
nonetheless suspect in the eyes of 
Egypt’s xenophobic rightists. In his 
talk with me, he dismissed rightist 
movemeats as being “against history,” 
and insisted that cultural pluralism, 
not narrow Arab nationalism, defined 
Egypt’s real nature. 

Yet fer thirteen centuries Egyp- 
tians—though ethnically non-Arab and 
geograpkically distant from the Arab 
heartland—have been shaped by the 
Arab experience. Egypt’s language is 
Arabic, end the cornerstone of its civili- 
zation, tae Koran, is an Arabic docu- 
ment. Egypt produces the finest Arabic 
literaturs, runs the most esteemed Ara- 
bic universities, and publishes the most 


influe tial Arabic newspapers. Its mov- 
jes, product of a sophisticated film 





industry, circulate throughout the 
Arab-speaking world. Even now Egypt 
is a member of the Arab League. Every 
Egyptian, Sadat included, has been 
raised to feel that, however fiercely 
Arabs may fight among themselves, 
they are linked by a common concern 
when facing the outside world. 

Sadat is articulate about the Arab 
component in Egypt’s psychology. He 
has often said that he went to Jerusa- 
lem, and would go there again, only to 
teach the Israelis something of the 
Egyptian mind. “Immediately after our 
defeat in ’67,” I heard him say, “do you 
know what happened? Moshe Dayan at 
the time was defense minister, and he 
declared that he was sitting beside the 
telephone waiting for a call. This really 
shows how ignorant they are of our psy- 
chology. We would die after such a` 
defeat like this. We would die rather 
than ask Dayan for peace.” Sadat has 
said that the October War reaffirmed 
the equality of the Arabs in dealing. 
with the Jews, without which no peace 
process could begin. He has also said, 
repeatedly, that it would be a tragic. 
mistake if Israel failed to understand 
that the peace process cannot be suc- 
cessfully concluded without equity for 
all Arabs—including the Palestinians. 

He believes that the Palestinians 
have the right to a homeland and that 
he, as Egypt’s leader, cannot in good 
conscience rest until this right has been — 
secured. Among the many Egyptians to 
whom I have spoken—left or right, 
Christian or Moslem, professor or dust- 
man, critic or supporter of Sadat—I 
have not found one who said that Egypt 
should abandon the Palestinian cause. 
As long as the dream of a Palestinian | 
homeland is unrealized, Egypt’s benë- 
fits from the treaty with Israel will 
seem dismally empty. If the negotia- 
tions fail completely, Sadat may have . 
no way to save his regime, or Middle 
East peace. 


he gathering foe on Sadat’s right is 

the Islamic fundamentalist move- 
ment, a traditional power in the Arab 
world, now revitalized by the winds- 
blowing in from Iran. In Egypt, its 
shock troops are the Moslem Brother- 
hood, fanatically nationalistic, spear- 
head in the anti-colonial struggle: 
against Britain and in the 1948 war. 
against. Israel. In 1952, the Moslem- 
Brotherhood found Nasser’s trium- 
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CAIRO 

“claimed it a new enemy. Nasser re- 
‘sponded brutally, but Sadat has toler- 
“ated a renaissance, in the conviction 
that the Brotherhood would promote its 
austere cultural values and desist from 
anti-government politics. It has become 
of concern to him only since the appear- 
ance of Khomeini, inflaming Islamic 
“resistance to a peace with the Jews. 
“Even before Khomeini, however, the 
climate in Egypt had begun to change 
‘in the Brothers’ favor. Popular frustra- 
tion over the disappointing results of 
three decades of freedom seems to char- 
acterize the atmosphere in which Is- 
-lamic fundamentalism thrives. Disillu- 
sion with Western ideas and institu- 
tions combines with a sense that Is- 
lam’s own intellectuals have failed to 
lead. In Egypt, as elsewhere, Islamic 
fundamentalism is largely a movement 
of despair. 

< Predictably, the Brotherhood re- 
-eruits most successfully at Egypt’s sec- 
“ular universities, among students of 
_lower-middle-class background, who 
feel unmoored amid swirling values. 
-Grim and purposeful, Brotherhood 
` members in conspicuous numbers tread 
he path at Cairo University, training 
ground for Egyptian elites. The young 
men advertise their ideology by wear- 
-ing neat hair and short, clipped beards, 
-and the women by wearing heavy veils 
and long-sleeved caftans, often with 
< gloves. Paradoxically, within the laby- 
-rinth of school buildings and mosque at 
-Al-Azhar, the venerable Islamic uni- 
versity in old Cairo, it is unusual to find 
‘a student in anything more formal than 
‘a pair of jeans and a dirty shirt. 

> For a time, Sadat is said to have 
encouraged the Brothers to disrupt left- 
© wing meetings on the Cairo campus. 
‘One professor told me they played the 
“role that Nasser gave to the secret 
police. They also smashed nightclubs, 
broke up dances and rock concerts, and, 
within the past year, have taken to 
burning Christian churches. But Sadat 
chose to act only after his police discov- 
ered hidden arms, traced secret funds 
to the right-wing regimes of Libya and 
Saudi Arabia, and confiscated anti-gov- 
ernment literature that was being dis- 
_ tributed in widening circles. Newspaper 
accounts tell only a little, but from the 
grapevine Egyptians have concluded 
that Sadat has mounted a campaign 
against the Brothers, and that he has 
arrested large numbers. 










































































Still, the Brotherhood’s frenzy is r 
a sign tha: Egypt is likely to go the way 
of Iran. Ezypt’s brand of Islam is Sun- 
ni, which tends to measure a leader’s 
virtue by ais contributions to the cohe- 
sion of the community. Iran’s is Shia, 
which cares more whether a leader is 
devout. Tae Sunni, in contrast to the 
Shia, are without a powerful priesthood 
to challenge the state. Egypt’s clerics 
draw their mandate from their congre- 
gations and depend heavily on the gov- 
ernment for salary, budget, and admin- 
istration. Sadat honors Egypt’s 
sheikhs, has been generous to them, 
and disarms them by making a big 
show every Friday of going to a mosque 
to say his:prayers. 

“Sadat was never considered a sus- 
pect Moslem,” a Cairo intellectual ex- 
plained tc me. “He was always consid- 
ered bona: fide.” One afternoon I took a 
cab out to Al-Azhar, guardian of Sunni 
orthodoxy, to see a high sheikh who had 
promised to talk to me. I found him sit- 
ting among a dozen turbaned men, 
smoking cigarettes. After an obligatory 
coffee, he turned to my questions, each 
of which provoked a discussion of some 
minutes among the seated men. The 
translated answers sounded to me like 
verses from the Koran. What the 
sheikh’s homilies were meant to convey 
was that Khomeini was exercising his 
powers in.an ungodly fashion, and that 
Sadat’s political dogma was the true 
Islam. When Sadat granted asylum to 
the shah last spring, he declared he was 
showing the compassion of true Islam 
and, apart from some scattered right- 
wing protests, the country supported 
him. 

The Egyptian left, a demoralized lot, 
had a role to play during the Nasser 
regime, when Egypt was a Soviet de- 
pendency. Though he disliked left- 
wingers, and regularly imprisoned 
them to keep them in their place, Nas- 
ser was a Russian vassal and he had to 
indulge them with honors and respect. 
Sadat has reversed the treatment. He 
has eliminated arbitrary imprisonment 
but he has also ended Egypt’s clientage 
toward the Russians and dismantled 
the socialist state system. 


Sii calls kis new economic system 
the “open door,” and, unlike Nas- 
ser, he welcomes private investment. 
Rich Arabs frem the oil states began 
buying into Egypt early, and after the 
OPEC price surge of 1973, the private 
flow was augmented by direct grants 
from Arab governments. Furthermore, 


high salaries paid in the oil states 
attracted Egyptians, who then sent. 
their money home for investment. It 
took more time to win the confidence of 
Egypt’s own investor class, badly hurt 
by Nasser’s confiscations. But domestic 
investment has by now risen to a signif- 
icant level, according to recent figures, 
while private investment from the oil 
states, despite intra-Arab politics, re- 
mains strong. 

The West’s response to the “open 
door” initially fell short of Sadat’s 
hopes, and is tentative even today. In 
some measure, Sadat is to blame. “He 
doesn’t understand economics,” said a 
Western investment consultant sta- 
tioned in Cairo.“He is a political crea- 
ture and economics bore him. He has 
not moved fast enough to overcome the 
Nasser legacy.” Egyptian officials ac- 
knowledge their antiquated bureau- 
cratic structure, as well as communica- 
tions, power, and transportation sys- 
tems that are far behind modern needs. 
A bank transaction can take hours, as 
long as it takes to make a phone call to 
a Cairo suburb. i 

The peace treaty with Israel, howev- 
er, with its promise of political stabili- 
ty, has persuaded many Western com- 
panies to re-examine Egypt. That was 
part of Sadat’s plan. Recently, Sadat 
met with a group of American inves- 
tors, and one executive insisted to me 
that a breakthrough, involving hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in contracts, 
was imminent. The American Embas- 
sy’s evaluation is less optimistic, but its 
figures do confirm that Western invest- 
ment is steadily rising. 

Left-wing critics of Sadat have point- 
ed out with perverse satisfaction that 
most of the investment through the 
“open door” has gone into commerce, or 
into the construction of homes for the 
rich, rather than into productive indus- 
try. But it is worth noting that, at least 
for the moment, Sadat is deliberately 
de-emphasizing industry. After decades 
of state investment in factories, he has 
shifted his budget priorities into low- 
and middle-income housing and into 
agriculture, where production has fall- 
en desperately behind population 
growth. In theory the private sector 
should fill the gap in industrial invest- 
ment, but for now risk capital. is 
tempted by the profits to be made in 
catering to the long-deferred demands 
of Egypt’s consumers. 

Life was more austere under Nasser 
than under Sadat and, by the lefts 
standards, probably more equitable. As 
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é po : 
have created a new w elass, drawn largely 
from commerce and real estate. It lives 
in some opulence and drives flashy cars. 
But what is undeniably true is that 
rampant consumerism has appeared, 
fueled by the products freely imported 
through the “open door.” 

‘This consumerism—corruption, the 
critics call it—is not an unintended by- 
product of Sadat’s policies. On the con- 
trary, Sadat made a calculated decision 
to create material incentives for the 
promotion of productivity, for the poor 
as well as the rich. As a consequence, 
‘the bazaars are filled with radios and 
flashlights and watches, soap, canned 
soup, and patent medicines. He is also 
etermined to make a middle-class life- 
style more widely available than it was 
‘under Nasser, so that investors and 
eir money will remain in the country. 
‘Whether or not it is corruption, the vis- 
ible change in Egyptian life is dramat- 
ic, and it has created a widespread 
ense of injustice. Yet Sadat is con- 
inced of the ultimate benefits, and he 
accepts the risks. 


hat Sadat is loath to do is aug- 
ment the risks by allowing his 
‘eritics to become too noisy. He is not by 
disposition a tyrant, like Nasser. He 
claims a commitment to Western liber- 
al institutions, and he probably means 
it. When challenged about his public 
‘support recently, I heard Sadat say, 
“You can talk to everyone. We are a 
democracy.” Compared to Saudi Arabia 
or Iraq, no doubt he is right. In their 
_ drawing rooms, Egyptians speak freely. 
hey read what they choose and they 
move about as they like. But Sadat is an 
Eastern man, and when he is con- 
ronted with public dissidence his in- 
tinct is to repress it. 

In the mid-1970s, he embarked on a 
rogram of political liberalization, but 
_he suspended it after the street riots of 
1977. Dr. Gamal Oteifi, Sadat’s minis- 
ter of information at the time, told me, 
Freedom of opinion has been trans- 
formed into acts of incitement. We had 
-bad experience, and we don’t have an 
pen democracy anymore. Now Sadat 
peaks of Egypt’s being a ‘balanced’ 
lemocracy.” 

- Sadat, however, did dismantle Nas- 
er's apparatus of terror, to replace it 
with a system of benign suppression. 
Contentious journalists are retired on 
ull pay and denied outlets for publica- 
‘ion. Dissident professors are occasion- 
lly picked up by the police and grilled 


ju not to 


: s FY, 
ordered a roundup ‘of several hundred 


leaders of the left who were planning 
demonstrations on the anniversary of 
the bread siots. Within a few days they 
were relezsed. Whether dissent is from 
the left or from the right, Sadat’s strat- 
egy is to use only enough power to make 
clear that he will brook no obstacles to 
his policies or disruptions of his soci- 
ety. 

Though they share only their antipa- 
thy to Sacat, left and right have formed 
a tacit alliance in Egypt. Religious and 
nationalist, the right supports the eco- 
nomic grievances of the left. Non-reli- 
gious anc socialist, the left buttresses 
the right’s opposition to the rapproche- 
ment with Israel. Between them, as 
nearly everyone can measure, their 
popular fsilowing is insignificant. They 
are probably correct, however, in calcu- 
lating that economic injustice and 
peace wita Israel are the issues most 
likely to spark whatever discontent lies 
beneath the surface, and together they 
exploit them tenaciously. 

In the eontest between Sadat and his 
foes, Sadat is currently far ahead. Even 
though the peace process costs $1 bil- 
lion annually in Arab subsidies, it has 
favored the economy. Suez Canal tolls 
alone, available only since the Israelis 
withdrew into the Sinai, now amount to 
$600 million a year. Egvpt’s oil wells, 
some of them re-acquired from Israel, 
earned $2 2 billion in overseas sales last 
year and are expected to return $2 bil- 





s year. Egypt's cotton and rice 


surpluses, which Nasser once sold: to 


the Russians on confiscatory terms, are 
now in heavy demand on Western mar- 
kets. 

In economic aid, Egypt currently re- 
ceives more than $1 billion annually 
from the United States, and nearly as 
much from Western Europe and Japan. 
Last January, President Carter asked 
Congress to grant Egypt an additional 
$4 billion in military credits. At last 
year’s parade commemorating the Oc- 
tober War, Sadat reviewed a mishmash 
of old weaponry from China, England, 
Yugoslavia, and the United States, 
along with some leftovers from Russia. 
Next year he will review F-16 jets and 
M-60 tanks, fulfilling his promise to the 
army that among the rewards of peace 
with Israel would be a splendid array of 
American arms. 

Yet keeping ahead of his foes is not 
the same for Sadat as getting closer to 
the realization of his vision. As long. as 
Egyptians breed at their current rate, 
Egypt will be a treadmill. Sadat has 
made a start at rebuilding and he has 
convinced all but a handful of Egyp- 
tians that if there is to be reconstruc- 
tion at all, the country needs peace. It 
may be unattainable, if Israel’s price is 
too high, and in the wings is Nasserism, 
ready to be whipped up in behalf of holy 
war. If Sadat fails to bring peace and 
prosperity, however, it is difficult to 
conceive of anyone else who will. 

— MILTON VIORST 








SOUTH PACIFIC: Some Enchanted Prime Time 





Most Fiji Islanders give their 
evenings to quiet, communal 
conversation. Television, though, 
is now cøəming to the isolated 
South Pacific—can village life 
survive Charlie’s Angels? 


very evening in a small village not 

far from Apia, the capital of 
Western Samoa, a conch shell blows, 
announcing a communal gathering 
where villagers pray, read the Bible, 
and share the day’s experiences. This 
gathering, called a lotu, is an ancient 
and mueh-valued part of fa'a Samoa, 
“the Sarmoan way,” diligently main- 


tained by the village elders against the 
inroads of modern life. But in recent 
years, the elders themselves—tribal 
chiefs marked with elaborate tattoos 
from waist to knee—have changed the 
time of the lotu on Sunday so they can 
watch their favorite television pro- 
gram, All-Star Wrestling. 

This is just one sign of television’s 
arrival in the isolated South Pacific. In 
Fiji, the largest South Pacifie country 
without TV, government officials are 
tracking the approach of television 
across the Pacific with increasing ap- 
prehension, as they might track a hur- 
ricane. They observe the scene in Amer- 
ican Samoa, Tahiti, New Caledonia, and 
parts of Micronesia, the Pacific island 
areas that now have TV. They ask vis- 
iting social scientists how television 





















minedly about “controlling” TV if it 
comes. When the University of the 
South Paeific, located in Fiji’s capital, 
Suva, announced plans to broadcast 
televised classroom lessons to branch 
campuses ormcther islands, government 
officials expressed diseomfort at what 
they saw as “a foot in the door” for 
TV. 

Fiji’s: influential, highly respected 
prime minister, Ratu Sir Kamisese 
Mara, and his minister of state for 
informatien, Eatu William Toganivalu, 
are men from the villages who later 
went abroad to study, Ratu Mara at 
Wadham College, Oxford. They are fa- 
miliar with television. Ratu Mara’s of- 
ficial position is that television must 
wait until the rural villages and outly- 


ve ing islands get electricity, which many 


still lack. The prime minister fears that 
if TV is available only in urban areas, it 
will accelerate the already notable mi- 
gration frem the farm to the city. 
Others familiar with the situation 
say Ratu Mara is “terrified” of how TV 
might affect the villagers, who are con- 
sidered basically satisfied people now. 
- How would they respond to sudden and 


“constant views of the outside world, of 


> affluence, or wolence, or civil unrest? 
` How would TV affect their use of time, 
their family structures, their percep- 


> tion of the werid, their values, expecta- 


tions, and imaginations? 

Fiji, with a population of 600,000, is 
by no means untouched by modern 
influences; it was a British colony until 
1970 and is tecay a major tourist mec- 
ca. Growing trade unionism has led to 
rising incomes, and many who used to 
live at subsistence level on plantations 
now hold jobs: (at $5000 to $10,000 a 
year) in the government bureaucracy. 

But most Fijians still spend almost 
every evening as they have for years— 
sitting crosstegged on mats around 
bowls of yagona (a muddy, tasteless, 
mildly numbing drink made from the 
root of a leealgiant), drinking, smoking 
cigarettes, gossiping, swapping tales, 
settling disputes, and debating village 
customs. Such gatherings are presided 
over with am iron fist by the village 
chief. Fijians readily point out that 
they are a peeple who generally follow 
their chiefs and politicians without 
question or critical analysis, and who 
discourage displays of individuality. 


espite the government’s concerns, 
Be 7 the pressure for television has 
- been building in Fiji, mostly behind the 


might affect Fiji. They talk deter- 


scenes rather than in public debate. The 
pressure comes primarily from Suva's 
business and tourist interests, such as 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
which would benefit financially by TV’s 
introduction. But it also comes from the 
educated, well-traveled elite in the cap- 
ital city—native Fijians and expatri- 
ates from Britain, New Zealand, and 
Australia—who have seen TV else- 
where and want it in Suva. Some of 
these people now buy TV programs on 
cassettes, to play on their videotape 
players hooked into television sets, 
which are for sale in Suva’s many duty- 
free shops. Others have erected long- 
range antennas and receive New Zea- 
land TV broadcasts during certain 
times of the year, depending on the 
weather. 

Fueled by this pressure, reports on 
TV began flowing from assorted com- 
mittees and commissions at least ten 
years ago. Most recommended the same 
thing: since TV is inevitable, the gov- 
ernment should prepare for its “intelli- 
gent implementation.” Such recom- 
mendations finally became too frequent 
to ignore. Ratu Mara’s cabinet took the 
first step toward TV in the spring of 
1979, when it voted to commission a 
$500,000 “feasibility study” of the im- 
plications of introducing television into 
Fiji. “We could do without TV for the 
time being, but TV is bound to come 
because people will demand it,” Ratu 
Toganivalu explained. 

The leaders in Suva, however, are not 
likely to find out what TV would do to 
Fiji through a feasibility study alone; 
they will likely benefit more by examin- 
ing what happened in other countries 
when television made its first appear- 
ance. 

American Samoa, some 700 miles 
northeast of Fiji across the Pacific, 
was introduced to TV thirteen years 
ago. Social scientists say Samoa pro- 
vides a classic example of how TV usu- 
ally arrives and develops. President 
Kennedy dispatched H. Rex Lee to 
American Samoa as governor in 1962 
with orders to modernize the island ter- 
ritory. During his tenure, Lee built 
roads, installed utilities, improved 
medical care—and brought television. 
The initial purpose was educational. 
The government wanted Samoans to be 
competent in English, but lacked 
enough English-speaking teachers, so 
television sets were installed in every 
classroom and English-language les- 
sons were broadcast to all Samoan 
schools. 
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SOUTH PACIFIC 





Then, to attract parents to adult edu- 
cational programs at night, the station 
scheduled a handful of entertainment 
programs, including Cheyenne, Top- 
Star Bowling, Hawaiian Eye, and Bo- 
nanza. What happened next could have 
been predicted. While the entertain- 
ment programs were warmly embraced 
by Samoan viewers, educational TV be- 
gan to falter. The language skills of the 
students improved, but they and the 
teachers missed zhe human contact. No 
new instructione] programs have been 
produced since 1975; old programs are 
still broadcast, but are infrequently 
watched in the classrooms. Instead, 
more and more American entertain- 
ment programs, taped directly off net- 
work affiliates -n San Francisco and 
complete with commercials, have been 
brought in to fll the evening hours. 


| Programming now begins at 4 PM. on 
| three separate color channels and in- 


cludes everythiag from Days of Our 
Lives and Wheel of Fortune to Charlie’s 
Angels and Morz & Mindy. How these 
programs have influenced Samoan soci- 
ety in recent years is a difficult ques- 
tion to answer, because the island at 
the same time Fas felt the effects of a 
growing cash economy, films, print ads, 
radio, travel abroad, tourism, and for- 
eign trade. 


o" scientific study has managed to 

pinpoint what happens when TV 
enters a commanity, and Fiji’s Ratu 
Toganivalu from time to time leafs 
through the inch-thick report with an 
expression of perplexed curiosity. The 
study of Norway House, a Cree Indian 
community in Northern Manitoba, was 
undertaken in 1373 by a team of Cana- 
dian anthropologists at the University 
of Winnipeg headed by Drs. Jack 
Steinbring and Gary Granzberg. Be- 
cause the anthropologists arrived at 
Norway House before the advent of TV, 
they are confident that television was 
responsible for the dramatic changes 
they observed. 

As in Fiji, there is much visiting and 
trading of stories and gossip among the 
Cree. Within months of TV’s introdue- 
tion, half the population owned TV sets, 
some going inio debt to buy them. 
These homes vith sets became “the- 
aters” for the others. TV owners lest so 
much sleep, focd, and privacy to their 
guests that some owners moved away 
temporarily or disconnected their sets. 


Schoolchildren began coming to school 
bleary-eyed and tired. After half a year, 
virtually everyone owned a television 
set. 

The Canadian scientists continued 
their study for several more years. In 
their report—a 255-page copyrighted 
volume printed last May by the Canadi- 
an Department of Communication— 
Harvard-trained anthropologist Gary 
Granzberg summarized what the re- 
searchers found to be the long-term 
effects of TV. 

Children remained home more, no 
longer staying out late at the play- 
ground. One Cree took his son camping, 
wanting him to “re-experience bush liv- 
ing”; as the son was bedding down for 
the night, he announced, “I want to go 
home and watch Bugs Bunny.” Visiting 
among the Cree was reduced. When vis- 
itors did come, they were more likely to 
watch TV than to converse. 

The seating arrangement in homes 
changed. Instead of the chairs and sofas 
forming a circle, they now all pointed 
toward the television set. Home fur- 
nishings started to resemble what was 
seen on TV, especially on the soap opera 


Edge of Night. The Cree became much 


more concerned about cleanliness and 
prettiness in their homes. They bought 
rugs and curtains, air fresheners, disin- 
fectants, bookshelves, and clocks for 
the walls. 

More movie-star, TV, fan, and gossip 
magazines appeared in the community. 
The local librarian reported new inter- 
est among youngsters in reading about 
such stars as Elvis Presley and Henry 
Winkler—“anything with hero figures 
and lots of pictures.” Children began 
acquiring all manner of toys, especially 
bicycles, which they rarely had before. 
Expressions such as “sit on it,” “dyn- 
o-mite,” and “looking good” began to be 
heard on the playground. Daredevil 
bike jumping (after Evel Knievel ap- 
peared on TV), pole-vaulting and 
weight-lifting (after the Olympics), and 
football made first appearances in the 
community. 

Some positive effects were also noted. 
Teachers found they could teach Eng- 
lish and language skills more easily. 
They taught geography when Rhoda of 
the Mary Tyler Moore Show moved 
from Minnesota to New York and 
launched her own program. When stu- 
dents traveled to Winnipeg on a field 
trip, they easily negotiated a many- 
tiered parking lot because they had 
seen one on Cannon. But not all the 
education was helpful. When a Royal 
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Canadian Mounted Police officer vis- 
ited seventh and eighth graders, he had 
trouble convincing them that he had 
never killed anybody. Some Cree clearly 
believed that what they saw on TV 
entertainment programs was real. One 
student planning a trip to Hawaii seri- 
ously considered going to the Honolulu 
police station to visit McGarrett, the 
fictional character played by Jack Lord 
on Hawaii Five-O. When questioned 
later, a full 29 percent of the students 
said they thought McGarrett was a real 
person. 


hat TV’s introduction will do to 

Fiji is still a question. The Cana- 
dian anthropologists who studied the 
Cree Indians repeatedly make the point 
that the impact of TV varies, depending 
on social, psychological, and cultural 
conditions in the viewing audience. 
They caution against using any one 
study to generalize. Even within the 
Cree community they found marked 
differences in reactions, depending on 
whether the viewer came from a tradi- 
tionally oriented or an assimilated fam- 
ily. 

All the same, Fiji’s leaders would be 
wise to carry certain expectations into 
their initial encounter with television. 
From the Canadian study and many 
other reports, a number of observations 
about TV’s impact re-emerge often 
enough to suggest widespread and pre- 
dictable patterns, whatever the country 
or culture. 

Virtually everyone, of course, will 
watch a good deal of TV—city dwellers 
privately in their homes, villagers gath- 
ered together around a single communi- 
ty set—and they will overwhelmingly 
prefer imported, action-adventure, 
chase-and-shoot-out dramas. The many 
plans for locally produced educational 
programs will gradually wither away. 
Whether they are conscious of it or not, 
most viewers will absorb from im- 
ported entertainment programs their 
understanding of what the outside 
world is like. They will want to travel 
much more in order to investigate that 
world. 

On the other hand, they will not move 
around as much in their local environs; 
less will be experienced firsthand. 
When a major tropical storm caused 
flooding, landslides, and four deaths, 
three young men from Suva decided the 
next morning to load their jeep with 
supplies and inspect the damage. In 
contrast, a group of young Samoan girls 
in Alao stayed home when the annual 
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SOUTH PACIFIC 
Flag Day ceremony took place just thir- 
ty minutes away in Pago Pago, even 
though a group from their village was 
dancing in a very special national holi- 
day program. They watched a taped 
replay on TV the next week. 

«> Fijian parents will have difficulty 
directing and shaping their children’s 
learning experiences—or controlling 
their children. In the Fiji village of 
-Dravo (population 500) one night, twen- 
‘ty-five young children sat quietly for 





forty-five minutes while their elders 
carried on an elaborate welcoming cere- 
mony, then watched with interest a 
low-paced, forty-minute film docu- 
mentary about the 1973 funeral of a 
deputy prime minister. In contrast, one 
ight in a Samoan home, the family’s 
ight-year-old son openly argued with 
is parents when dinner was served; he 
ended up staying in front of the TV, 
-watching The Ropers and eating a bowl 
f cereal. 

Such contrasting incidents are not 
isolated episodes. The elder chief of 
Dravo pointed out the youngsters’ con- 


“trolled behavior with obvious pride, 





while a high chief in Samoa bitterly 
complained about how hard it has be- 
come to ecntrol children. “My extended 
family gets together at 6 P.M. every eve- 
ning, but I have trouble getting my kids 
to do it,” said A. U. Fuimaono. “Most 
families don’t even try anymore.” 

The most obvious and readily observ- 
able change Fijians can expect, howev- 
er, is in their use of time. They won’t 
get together and talk with each other as 
much. In Dravo today, the central com- 
munity room is filled every night with 
villagers who talk and drink yagona 











together. Samoans also crink yagona— 
they call it kKava—but in two weeks in 
the Samaas, not once did I see peeple at 
night gathered around the kava bowl. 
Instead, as I strolled along the Ameri- 
can Samoan coastline on warm eve- 
nings, pessing village after village, I 
saw TV sets burning brightly in most 
fales (native huts). 

Will changes such as these eventually 
alter the basie character of a people? 
Can TV everturn their deepest beliefs, 
their sense of self, their values, their 
family structures? Intuition and logic 
may ind:eate yes, but the empirical evi- 





y at least, probably no. 
The Canadian anthropologists gave 
their Cree subjects a questionnaire to 
test their “modernization” —the degree 
to which their thinking has become 
aligned with Euro-Canadian concepts. 
They found a slight increase in “mod- 
ernism” in the immediate post-TV peri- 
od, but discovered that “this tendency 
was curtailed if not reversed in the 
long-range post-TV period.” When Dr. 
Wilbur Schramm of the East-West 
Center in Honolulu surveyed Samoan 
TV watchers and non-watchers, he 
found a similar pattern. The longer 
Samoans watched TV, the more, it 
seemed, they returned to traditional 
values. Perhaps the exposure to the out- 
side world eventually leads natives to 
feel greater appreciation for their own 
values. 

At any rate, TV certainly cannot 
legitimately be blamed in the future for 
arousing young Fijians’ interest in 
modern clothes, life-styles, and con- 
sumerism; such interest already exists, 
and is growing. But this interest may 
not be of a significance as great as 
appearances suggest. Do not overem- 
phasize such signs of Western accultur- 
ation as blue jeans, well-furnished 
homes, and transistor radios, warn the 
Canadian anthropologists: private val- 
ues and concepts prevail below the sur- 
face. Although TV has a clear impact, 
they say, it does not alter a fundamen- 
tal culture, but rather is absorbed into 
that culture. In the end, the respectful 
and tightly knit extended family struc- 
ture that forms the core of Fijian cul- 
ture will most likely prove impervious 
to TV. More threatening will be all the 
other modern influences, particularly a 
cash economy and travel. This is the 
belief voiced by many people within Fiji 
and by social scientists who have stud- 
ied Fiji. 

The seventy-year-old father of Samo- 
an novelist Albert Wendt is one of those 
who has changed the time of his vil- 
lage’s lotu in order to watch wrestling 
on TV. Wendt tells his story only partly 
to illustrate TV’s impact; he also in- 
tends to point out the limits of its influ- 
ence. After all, he observes, “the lotu 
still takes place.” 

—Barry SIEGEL 
SR I EC Ce) 
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Rejoice If You Can 
by Thomas Griffith 


66 6 Pput the baby thing—my God. 
B He read that Leboyer book, 
which he got from some guy flying 
first-class with him from Atlanta to 
“New York, and by the time he hit 
Guardia, he could hardly wait to get 
the limo home to tell me that he 
thought something of ours should be 
_ born to the Moonlight Sonata. God. The 
idiots you meet in first class.’ 
~“ Yowre not going to marry him, are 
you?’ 

“Well, I might. I just wouldn’t have 
a baby. I know it’s corny, but I really do 
ove the Moonlight Sonata, and once I’d 
gritted my teeth through it, it would be 
uined forever.’ ” 

Those are unmistakable Ann Beattie 
haracters, mostly young, middle-class, 
not long out of college, and messed up. 
Their speech is flat, candid, and funny. 
nn Beattie unsentimentally describes 
them as they talk together, stoned, with 
he rock or blues music turned up loud. 
She watches them ricochet off each oth- 
in a laundromat, which seems to be 
he agora of her set. Beattie at thirty- 
wo is, as the New York Times says, 
‘for many readers the representative 
young American novelist and short- 
story writer. 

I know that I’m in the presence of 
omething good when it provokes and 
issatisfies me. Trashy books one sim- 
oly. stops reading. Falling in Place, 
Beattie’s new novel, is good; it’s her 
world, which she refuses to sit in judg- 
ment upon, that’s so disquieting. 

Book reviewers have a code of self- 

restraint which as a private reader I 
don’t have to follow: they measure a 
book by whether the author succeeds in 
‘hat he or she sets out to do. Me, I don’t 
want an author simply to observe char- 
s under a microscope; I want the 


author to respord te 
implicit aztitude about them. But one 
can’t ask an author who is good to be 
different. Jane Austen has to be al- 
lowed to write about the Bath society 
she knew, and not chivied for ignoring 
the Napoleonic wars of her day, about 
which she had nothing she wanted to 
say. Besides, literature is full of writers 
who failed at themes too large for them: 
Conan Doyle thought posterity would 
celebrate zis ambitious novels; instead 
it prefers his Sherlock Holmes. So Ann 
Beattie hes every right to confine her- 
self to the contemporaries she under- 
stands, and to register their aimless 
lives without even seeming to regret the 
wastage ci them, and I shouldn’t be 
here demzading, in the werds of Peggy 
Lee’s song, Is that all there is? 

I realize that Ann Beattie’s art is the 
opposite of what I have been trained to 
do, or havz bent myself into being, as a 
journalist and editor. I was taught that 
to describe and dissect is not enough; 
one must try to make sense of things, 
not merely lay them out. Ann Beattie 
may well reply that this is as wrong- 
headed and over-reaching an ambition 
as ever Ceman Doyle’s was. 


wo traditions of describing the 

world contend here. Mine goes back 
to the opin:onated compression of writ- 
ing for a rewsmagazine. In its earlier 
and more contentious days, disputes 
about pokey were lively at Time, but 
even those of us who sometimes found 
ourselves in a frustrated minority 
shared the common belief that the con- 
clusions we reached and how we ex- 
pressed them greatly mattered. Each 
week we examined the shortcomings of 
the world, made note of what severing 
of order Lad taken place, and tried to 
put the world back together again with 
these new disturbances taken into ac- 
count. In retrospect, not dubious judg- 
ments but sheer presumption may have 
been our gravest error. 

A few blocks away at The New York- 
er of Harcid Ross, the famous butterfly 
cover exemplified another view: to be 
serious is to be boring; irony is the only 
permissib:e tone. (Irony is the voice of 
those who regret things, but not ur- 
gently enough to try to change them.) 
The New Yorker has since become 
selectively earnest, with those long 
pieces about the environment, some of 
them good, others tendentious; and the 
magazine frequently opens with high- 
minded but softheaded remarks about 
the state cf the world which lack the 





them, to have an 


style and wit E. B. White used to bring 
to them. New Yorker fiction, though, in 
its rejection of moralizing and pat end- 
ings, has stayed true to Ross. Nothing is 
ever summed up, or brought to an end; a 
moment passes and is wryly com- 
mented upon. It is a fictional approxi- 
mation of value-free science. Ann Beat- 
tie writes this way; so do those clinical 
chroniclers of darkest suburbia, John 
Cheever and John Updike. I can see 
them sitting around the Algonquin, 
catching each other out: “You almost 
came to a real point in that last story of 
yours. Next thing you know you'll be 
putting a cheerful face on things.” 

In Falconer, his most recent novel, 
Cheever writes of a college professor 
who murders his brother, does time in 
prison, becomes a drug addict, is cruelly 
humiliated by his fellow prisoners, es- 
capes jail, and heads off to resume a 
bleakly unpromising civilian life. The 
final paragraph is: 

“Farragut walked to the front of the 
bus and got off at the next stop. Step- 
ping from the bus into the street, he 
saw that he had lost his fear of falling 
and all other fears of that nature. He 
held his head high, his back straight, 
and walked along nicely. Rejoice, he 
thought, rejoice.” 

Cheever isn’t promising Farragut 
much of a future, but so familiar is the 
nuanced trailing off of the New Yorker 
style that this ending was widely hailed 
as a sign of Christian affirmation in 
Cheever, clear evidence of a new matu- 
rity. But it could as easily be con- 
demned around the table of the Algon- 
quin as a fall from grace, a loss of 
detachment, and an intrusive and senti- 
mental editorializing. 


uch temptation Ann Beattie avoids. 
She lets her characters be, in all 
their numbing, irresolute lives. In what 
must have been a testy interview with 
Joyce Maynard in the New York Times, 
Ann Beattie takes offense at the notion 
that she herself is part of the banal, 
spaced-out, despairing countercultural 
scene she has such close knowledge of 
and so minutely describes in a chill, 
unemphatic style. “I’ve gotten very hos- 
tile to that response to my work,” she 
said. “I’m embarrassed and offended by 
anybody misperceiving and thinking 
that I’m just writing about how alien- 
ated everybody is.” Then she tries 
again: “My writing is obviously some 





a ee ee ese ene neva 
Thomas Griffith’s column appears 
every other month in The Atlantic. 











attempt to grapple with that alienation 
that I’m dealing with in the stories, 
while at the same time not giving ae 
answers, because I don’t think there are fast food 
answers ty give,” 

There is a defiant purity in that 
refusal te have answers, or to regard 
answers as. even imaginable. She re- 
lentlessly deseribes an Is, as if there is 
no hope of a Geuld Be. Put another Col- 
trane recerd on the turntable and toke 
up: this is the latest version of cultivate 
your own garden and let the rest of the 
world go by. The outside world, the one 
newspapers-deal with, enters her char- 
acters’ minds only when, between 
bursts of music on the radio, it is 
reported and idly noted that Skylab is 
falling. 

.. | Maybe she and the counterculture 
she describes. have the right of it: we 
are beyond expecting answers to com- 























Websters New Collegiate Dictionary. 


“real world” journalists describe—the 


plaints about modern life that, though I 2 h h d li 
sweeping, are not clearly formulated. ts wnere t e words live. 
No doubt we fluence events less than America’s best-selling dictionary does more than define words. It brings the 
we used to think we could; even an language to life and life to the language. With 150,000 words, inctuding 22,000 
effort to make any real sense out of our new entries, you'll get a taste of “fast-food” instantly, feel an affinity for “clone,” 
z z þeb d P and experience the delirious world of “disco.” “Dictionary” never meant so much. 
A may se ai Cea ine dust $11.95. A fine gift. Merriam-Webster Dictionaries, Springfield, MA 01101. 
ess certain tzan I used to be tha e j a 
FROM MERRIAM-WEBSTER® 


world of prima ministers, economists, 
missiles, and eaarts—has the coherence 
we try to find in it. As for hoping to 
influence it mach, our opportunities are 
only hypotheses that can sometimes be 
made to work. I’m not here to lecture to 
Ann Beattie’s characters if she won’t. 
And ther it-eccurs to me that Ann 


Beattie hersett isn’t just sitting there, = = = = FREE 
stoned in indezision and rejection like y LL an i 
Fall Catalog 


her charaeters, but that she thinks it 
valuable to cescribe that world, and 
important to get it right. Rejoice, I 
think, rejeice. Fully illustrated. Features quality ap- 
į parel and footwear for men and women;. 
camping, hunting, hiking and winter 
sports equipment. 


For 68 years L. L. Bean has offered 
practical and functional merchandise | 
at reasonable prices. Cur clothing and — 
footwear are rugged enough to with- | 
stand active outdoor use, yet attractively 
styled and cornfortable4or casual wear. 
Many items are of our own manufac- E 
ture. All are guaranteed to be 100% 
satisfactory or your meney back. 


L.L.Bean 


Outdoor Sporting Specialties 
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NEW COLD WAR 


SIR: George McGovern’s essay “How To 
Avert a New ‘Cold War’ ” (June Atlan- 
tic) expresses a mood that is all too 
prevalent in the United States of Amer- 
ica. The mood can be verbalized as “war 
with the Soviet Union is unthinkable.” 
‘When war is unthinkable, the alter- 
ate to peace has been foreclosed. The 
ar of war can become a weapon of the 
ost ruthless. 
Senator McGovern describes Soviet 
activities in Angola, Ethiopia, South 
Yemen, and Afghanistan as possibly “a 
series of accidents and opportunities 
brought about by internal disruptions 
in these countries.” Anyone who has 
read Khrushchev Remembers (1970) or 
foscow Diary (1980) by Veljko Miću- 
novié can see very clearly in works writ- 
n by communists and available in the 
inglish language that Soviet actions 
are purposeful, not the result of a “se- 
ries of accidents.” 
` Responsible leaders ought to deal 
with our potential perilous difficulties 
with fact rather than with fancy. The 
noble desires of Senator McGovern can 
help to bring us closer to understanding 
the mentality that was responsible for 
the Munich Agreement of 1938. While 
senator McGovern may be correct in 
voiding the comparison between the 
1938 Germany and the 1980 Soviet 
Union, in his essay he illustrates that 
there is much basis for comparison 
between the McGoverns of 1980 and the 
Chamberlains and Daladiers of 1938. 
RABBI! HERBERT A. YOSKOWITZ 
Bellaire, Tex. 








Senator McGovern replies: 
_ When people refer to nuclear war as 
‘unthinkable,” they do not mean that it 


THE MAIL 








cannot happen and should not be 
planned for, or even, in certain circum- 
stances, be risked. What they mean, as I 
expect Rabbi Yoskowitz is aware, is 
that it is unthinkable that nuclear war 
could serve any rational purpose or in 
any way serve the national interests of 
the combatants. 


Sir: Senater McGovern implicitly con- 
tinues his comparison of the Russians 
with the Nazis by asserting that the 
Soviet Union weuld not be so “insane” 
as to launch a nuclear first strike 
against the Unized States. He thereby 
completely misses the lesson of Af- 
ghanistan. Perceiving increasing weak- 
ness among the U.S. and its allies, the 
Soviet Union has become convinced 
that it will never need to use its nuclear 
strike cazability: all it must do is 
remain szrong enough to gobble up 
countries from Cuba to Angola to Ethi- 
opia to Yemen to Cambodia—virtually 
at will, confident that the United States 
will never use its nuclear capability 
first. 

In a nutshell, the argument for re- 
newing ovr nuzlear strength to the 
point of first-st-ike credibility is that 
with a combination of superior conven- 
tional forees anc. the capacity to thumb 
its nuclear nose in our direction, there 
is no deterrent whatever to Soviet take- 
overs of friendly or uncommitted na- 
tions, either directly or by proxy. Argu- 
ably, the danger of all-out war is less 
from another heated round of the arms 
race than it is from future Soviet mis- 
calculations. Can we really afford to 
forget that Poland followed Czechoslo- 
vakia, just as blank (sic) may well fol- 
low Afghenistar:? 

HARVARD HOLLENBERG 
Albany, N.Y. 


Senator McGovern replies: 

However little one admires the ideol- 
ogy, leadership, and policies of the Sovi- 
et Union, it would seem self-evident 
that Soviet behavior has been influ- 
enced, as Nazi behavior never was, by a 
realistic appreciation of costs and risks 
in foreign ventures. A miscalculation of 
world reaction, as in the intervention in 
Afghanistan, is hardly to be compared 
with Hitler’s recklessness in invading 
Russia while still fighting Britain, and 
then in declaring war on the United 
States, thus bringing down on Germany 
a coalition of overwhelming power. I 
will concede, however, that it was not 
technically accurate to say, as I did, 
that the Soviet Union is “a nuclear 
superpower that cannot be eliminated.” 
Obviously, the USSR could be elimi- 
nated in an all-out nuclear exchange in 
which we, and much of the rest of the 
world, would also be eliminated. 


Sir: Senator McGovern’s article helps 
clarify a remark by Tom Wolfe in 
Wolfe’s now famous introduction to 
The New Journalism. Wolfe—strug- 
gling to find an appropriate metaphor 
to crystallize the dreadful experience of 
attending graduate school—finally 


‘likened the experience to spending a 


long hot afternoon in a stuffy Pullman 
car listening to George McGovern ex- 
pound on his political philosophy. 

But MeGovern’s article is not just of 
literary value, as a technical elucida- 
tion of a clever Tom Wolfe trope. The 
article is also of historical value, as an 
extended illustration of a pernicious 
Western delusion pinpointed by Al- 
eksandr Solzhenitsyn in the spring is- 
sue of Foreign Affairs (‘“Misconcep- 
tions About Russia”). The delusion is 
elaborate in its detail, but fundamen-. 











lly comes dewn to being a projection 
of Western ideas: and aspirations on 

Soviet minds; under this delusion, the 
pure wish takes on greater existential 

<- Significamce tham does the concrete 
event, and ewemmunist bloodbaths be- 
-come bots rewtine-and negotiable. 

The delusien is more than just an 
oddity sueh as the Western penchant 
for self-fagellatien or the mindless 
hostility direeted against Solzhenitsyn 
by certaim Westera journalists; the de- 





sion is, I believe, one of the great 


intellectual scandals of our time. 
JOHN R. DUNLAP 
San Jose, Calif. 


Sir: Thank Ged that George McGovern 

was not elected President of the United 
States of Americal! 

MERRILL E. OLSON 

Aurora, IU. 


WOMEN PDRAFTEES 


Sir: Mary Jo-Salter’s article on women 
and the draft “Annie, Don’t Get Your 
Gun,” June Atlantic) is in some ways 
persuasive tc me as a feminist who still 


. struggles to think of herself as a paci- 
-> fist. I do not believe anybody should be 
drafted (thoagh I could probably be 
persuaded to make an exception for a 






draft which affected only fifty-year-old 
< white males with incomes over $50,000 


per year. Superior rights entail superi- 
or responsibilities). And certainly I 


share her disiaste for equating with the 


masculine experience the full humanity 


feminists seek..Like Malcolm X, I do not 
want to be miegrated into a burning 
house. 

But Saiter ignores the basic facts 


-= about the @mpact of war on women. For 


. instance, American women have served 
and been decorated for valor and died 
. in combat for over 100 years, as nurses. 
` Nobody seems to have objected. At one 
point during World War II, Congress 
even gave serious consideration to 
drafting women aurses for combat 
< duty. What we object to, evidently, is 
< not exposmg women to the dangers and 
difficulties of cembat and the likelihood 
of coming home in a body bag—it is the 
right to shoot back. Killing is unfemi- 
nine. Dying is aot. 
MARIAN HENRIQUEZ NEUDEL 
Chicago, Ill. 


Sir Please coavey. my admiration to 


< Mary Jo Salter for her wise and beauti- 
_ ful article. I have made copies of it for 
» Mothers, daughters, and sisters 





who will be coming to my home for our 
first meeting of Another Mother for 
Peace, disbanded at the end of the U.S. 
involvement in Vietnam, and which we 
are now hoping to reorganize locally. 

It is also reassuring to read articles 
by people of the caliber of George 
McGovern who “see things steadily and 
see them whole.” 

Joan L. Scorr 
Charlotte, N.C. 


SUNNY SIDE UP 


Sir: Tracy Kidder’s “The Future of the 
Photovoltaic Cell” (June Atlantic) was 
generally accurate but contained some 
misleading information. 

(1) Kidder’s worry about “cadmium, 
a deadly substance, and the famously 
lethal arsenic” is like worrying about 
common table salt because it contains 
“chlorine, a poisonous gas, and sodium, 
the famously explosive metal.” Cadmi- 
um sulfide and gallium arsenide cells 
are as safe as sodium chloride (salt). 
Moreover, they are extremely stable 
and long-lasting substances. 

(2) Kidder is mistaken about the 
“burden” photovoltaics would put on 
the natjon’s resources; all studies show 
minimal effect—and a far lower effect 
than from other energy sources. 

(3) The “shortage of adequately puri- 
fied silicon” is a shortage of semi-con- 
ductor-grade silicon, which is much 
more highly refined and purified than 
is cel]-grade silicon. 

(4) Kidder makes it sound as if $20 
billion is a lot of money to invest in 
photovoltaics for one percent of our 
electricity. In fact, this is cheap. To 
obtain an extra one percent of our year 
2000 electricity from nuclear power 
would cost a lot more than $20 billion. 

(5) Dr. Lindemayer of Solarex in- 
forms me that Standard Oil actually 
owns less than 20 percent of Solarex, 
not the 40 percent stated in the article. 

(6) The article is strangely anti-Bar- 
ry Commoner and implies that Com- 
moner has been generally wrong about 
solar energy. In fact, Commoner has 
been extremely prophetic in his writ- 
ings on solar energy. 

(7) Kidder quotes Commoner’s esti- 
mate that it would take 90 square feet 
of cells to power a streetlight and then 
quotes McCracken’s estimate that it 
would take 1000 square feet. Kidder 
leaves the impression that McCracken 
is more nearly correct and that the 
thing would be “monstrous-looking.. . 
with guy wires running, no doubt, 





have Sone as well. 








through the living rooms of nea 


houses.” My calculations show 100 
150 square feet, but probably dropping 
below 90 square feet i in a few years. 
EDWARD PASSERINI 

University of Alabama 





Tracy Kidder replies: 
I fear that Mr. Passerini has misle 
himself. As the Office of Technolo 
Assessment has pointed out, cadmium 
sulfide and gallium arsenide do carry 
some dangers worth considering. In a- 
fire, for instance, neither substance 
would be as safe as table salt. But as I 
point out in my article, the environmen- 
tal risks of solar cells are small com 
pared to those that attend most othe 
ways of making power. All studies do 
not show “minimal effect” on thena 
tion’s resources; the study by the Amer 
ican Physical Society is one exampl 
The shortage of purified silicon is real, - 
and although some sorts of solar cells 
do not use silicon of semiconductor 
grade, others do. I believe that $20 bi 
lion is a lot of money, but I think it’ 
clear in my article that I think it shoul 
be spent. I did not write that Stand: 
Oil owns 40 percent of Sclarex, but tha 
Standard Oil and two large Euro 
companies do. It’s possible that I ge 
the percentage wrong, but according t 
my notes, the figure I used came fror 
Solarex. I don’t imply that Commone 
has been * ‘generally wrong about sola 
energy.” I take exception to what seem: 
to me the unjustifiably optimistic view 
that he has taken toward photovoltaic 
As for the solar streetlight debate, 
think that I was evenhanded. Accordin, 
to the expert I consulted, bot 
McCracken and Commoner made fault 
estimates, and so did Mr: Passerini. 




































OUTRAGED TO KNOW 


Str: Horace Judson (“The Rage. 

Know,” April Atlantic) says that tl 
number 1023 is a prime number. Bu 
that is not so. Divisible by 3, the num 
ber is not prime; 1021 is, however. .. 


Horace Judson replies: 
Alas! Mrs. Jarvis (with three othe 
readers) is right. I’ve toyed with th 
idea of claiming the error was deliber 
ate, an intelligence test for the. reader: 
but, in fact, at some retyping a sing 
keystroke went wrong. Not 1023 bu 
1021 was intended, though 123 woul 



















L. 

Applying 
clean-up technology 
We’ re using aeration, biologi- 
al treatment, flotation, sepa- 
ation and other methods in 
arious combinations to create 
ulti-function total systems. 
We e’re designing and installing 
ore new types of equip- 
ment. We’re using chemicals 
0 combat pollution (just as 
hlorine. disinfects drinking 
water). In fact, studies show 
hat chemical companies are 
loing far more than cities to 
lean up wastewater. 





eatment and research 
ry the close of 1976, 106 
emical manufacturing com- 





panies had invested $1.8 bil- 
lion in plant facilities and 
equipment to improve water 
quality. By the end of 1979, 
the figure had more than dou- 
bled to an estimated $3.7 bil- 
lion. In fact, of every dollar 
the chemical industry spends 
on new manufacturing facili- 
ties, 25 cents go for pollution 
control. “Phat underscores our 
continuing commitment 
to protecting you and the na- 
tion’s environment. 


3. 
Adding 
more environmental 
are 
more then 10,000 sacar: 
working full ume on pollution 
control. Nearly half of these 





Protecting 
Americas Water 


How the chemical industry is helping to 
clean up the nation’s lakes and waterways 


“he chemical industry is investing more than any other U.S. industry in 

fighting pollution. As a result. almost all of the plants run by members of the | 
Chemical Manufacturers Association meet or exceed Environmental Protection 
Agency requirements for effluent water quality. But we're not stopping there. 
Here are some of the actions we're taking to do an even better job: 


employees work on water pol- 
lution alone. We also make a 
point of hiring people with 
experience in many disci- 
plines—from solid waste dis- 
posal to sanitary engineering. 
‘Thats one of many reasons — 
we've been able to lead the 
country in cleaning up indus- 
trial wastewater. 


4. 
Putting bite 
into “mean bugs” 
Natural bacteria in water 
break down a variety of 
wastes. Some chemical 
plants, however, produce 
wastes which natural bacteria 
will not break down. Through 
sophisticated research pro- 
grams, we are finding ways to 
use tough kinds of bacteria— 
“mean bugs”— with appetites _ 





© chemical 


Professional staff selects 
a treatment system based 
on contaminants in wastewater. 


For physically 
removable 
contaminants 
Separation 
process... 

allows suspended 
particies settle 
out, remowes 
dissolved matter by 
adsorption. Other 
options: cashon 
adsorpison and 
filtration. 


The chem 


For biologically 


removable contaminants 
mixes 


Activated sludge basin... 
air with wastewater to help 
the natural bacteria in water 
consume organic wastes. 


For chemically 
removable 
contaminants 


Neutralization ...intro- 
duces chemicals which 
treat potentially haz- 
ardous wastes in 

water, Other options: 
fon exchange and 
detoxification. 


Other options: stabilization lagoons, 
aeration basins and trickling filters. 


ee 


Clean treated water 


emical industry uses one or two of these approaches and sometimes an elaborate wastewater 


treatment process to remove potentially hazardous impurities. 


eer eect et cane ease manent 














that are specially tuned to 
some hard-to-treat chemical 
wastes. 


5. 


Using pollutants 
constructively 


We have found that certain 
wastes can be 
treated and returned to nature 
safely or reused to create ben- 
—eficial substances and prod- 
ucts. Seme examples: Wastes 
containing nitrogen from one 








chemical plant are providing 
nutrition for pine trees, in- 
stead of creating problems ina 
nearby lake. Sulfuric acid 
wastewaters at another plant 
are contained and neutralized 
to produce gypsum, which 
can then be used for wallboard 
and cement. 


What you’ve read here is just 
an overview. For a booklet 
that tells more about what 


nerica’s Chemical Indus: 


> member companies of the Chemical Manufacturers Association. 





we're doing to protect the 
environment, write: oS 
Chemical Manufacturers As 
sociation, Dept. CA-09, RO 
Box 363, Beltsville, Marylan 
20705. - 












means growing more trees. 
Not sharing shortages. 


Who owns America’s commercial forests? 


Commercial forest acreage ownediby the forest indus- 
try, government. and non-industria private owners. 
















Industry 
14% 







crops of trees for harvest. It _ 
Private includes land in National | 
58% Forests but not in National | 
Parks or Wildernessareas. 

On all commercial for- 
estland, tree growth per acre _ 
averages only 61% of poten 
tial, whichis not goo 


It’s no accident that the 
most productive forests in 
merica are those owned 
nd managed by the forest 
ndustry. 

Although they make up 
nly 14% of the commercial 
restland, they provide 









































And how much do they produce? 





9% of the annual timber Annual harvest from commercial forests owned by the enough. The greatest room 
Ee forest industry, government, and non-industrial pri- 
arvest. Vate owners: for improvement, however, G 

















This is because the in- Government isin National Forests, : 














stry has learned that it’s industry 7 where trees now grow at | 
ot only possible to grow 29% only 48% of potential. 
nore trees faster, but also Yet as the industry has _ 
mperative. shown, the growth cycle can _ 

Its a race against time: Private be speeded by applying such _ 





-48% techniques as: encouraging 
natural regrowth, planting 
superior seeds and seed- 
lings, fertilizing, thinning 
and protecting trees from 
disease, insects and fire. 


very year Americans need 
more lumber and plywood to 
juild homes. More furniture 
make them liveable. More 
per and pulp to print the 
oks and periodicals that 
cate, enlighten and pe ene ee re a oe ne 
ntertain. More packaging and containers for thou- How soon can we start growing more trees? 
ands of essentials, from milk tomachinery. — 
The sobering fact is that within 50 years U S. de- Since we clearly have the know-how to grow more _ 
and for wood and paper products is expected to and higher-quality trees, how soon can this nation get. 
able. on with the job of increasing productivity on all com- 
Yet not all the nation’s commercial forests are mercial forestlands? ae 
ng equally hard to get ready. The first step is to understand the problem: If | 
im —— you'd like to learn more about the importance of Amer- 
What is acommercial forest? ica’s forests and the challenges they face, send fora. 
ae free booklet, “The Great American Forest.” Write | 
Commercial forest, as defined by the U.S. Forest American Forest Institute, P.O. Box 873, Springfield, 
J VA 22150. 
The great American forest. Trees for tomor 
And tomorrow. And all the tomorrows after that. . 












Source: U.S. Forest Service 
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ONEONE 


AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY 


What Ails It, How to Save It 





by James Fallows 


_ Disease affiicts American industry. Its 
-symptoms are gloom in the boardrooms, 
docked gates at the steel mills, lengthening 
unempleyment lines. Has American 
capitalism forgetten the rules of its survival 
-and success” Perhaps, perhaps not. There 
are success stories, too, on the industrial 

a this ambitious survey, The 

i Washington editor searches out 

not only what is wrong but what might be 
: done to turn a disturbing tide. 


ally Danforth had never been to Europe. In the 
autumn of 1977, one year after her husband, 

John, had been elected United States senator 

from Missouri, the Danforths went to Europe on vaca- 
tion. “A real vacation,” Danforth says. “This was no 
junket.” 
Everywhere they went, they encountered prosperous — 
travelers from Japan. At the Louvre, there were bus- 


loads of Japanese tourists. In the shops, Japanese pur- 
chasers bought up the most expensive goods. “It was. 


unbelievable,” Senator Danforth now says. “We went 
into the Gucci shop. There were Japanese people buy- 
ing Gucci suitcases to carry. home their new Gucci 


bags. We saw one Japanese family that had boughta 


big Gucci suitcase for each member of the family, to 


hold all the other items. One Japanese man was stand- 


ing there with bags hanging all over his arms. I said to 
Sally, ‘Something’s going on!” : 
John Danforth is not the only one to sense that z 
something is going on. His flash of recognition in the 
Gucci shop is one of a number of signals that, more and - 
more in the past twelve months, have intensified th 
impression that the American era of economic domina 
tion may be nearing its eclipse. Look in the stores for 








an American-made radio or tape recorder; yeu will not 
find one, for those industries no longer exist. One half 
of all the cars that leave California showrooms this 
year will be imports, mainly Japanese. On the West 
Coast docks, freighters load grapefruit aad timber 
bound for the Orient; from their holds, tzey uaload 
color TVs and calculators made in Japan. More than 
half of our exports to Japan are food, fuel, crude mate- 
rial. More than two thirds of our imports from Japan 
are finished, high-technology, manufactured gods. 
Until 1970, the United States had not run a deficit in 
foreign trade for fifty years. In 1978, our deficit with 
Japan alone was $13.5 billion. 

One third of the 750,000 American auto workers are 
now on “indefinite” layoff. The United Auto Workers 
have long been the labor movement’s leading advocates 
of free trade. Last May, the union’s leader, Douglas 
Fraser, petitioned for government protection against 
imported cars. This was the short-term solut:on, Fraser 
said; in the long run, the answer was for Japanese 
companies to build their plants here. The American 
steel industry now employs 100,000 fewer workers 
than in 1969. In Youngstown, Ohio, 7500 steel work- 
ers have lost their jobs in the last eighteen months. 
“We built up the German and Japanese econcmies 
after the war to help keep them free,” says James 
Smith, an economist with the United Steel Workers 
in Pittsburgh. “Let me tell you this: there is less dan- 
ger of communism today in Tokyo than :a Youngs- 
town.” 

From our politicians comes talk of a “partnership” 
with business to “reindustrialize America”; from our 
editorialists, laments about the loss of America’s will 
and ability to produce. From economists come theoret- 
ical explications of a truth most people intuitively 
grasp: that without steady economic growth, there is 
no cushion to provide for rising incomes, “affirmative 
action,” brighter prospects for our children than for 
ourselves. 

“It takes a long time to become aware of decline,” 
said Henry Rosovsky, the dean of the Harvard faculty, 
at a conference on competitiveness held at Harvard last 
April. “Most economic historians agree thet Bri:ain’s 
climacteric occurred about one hundred years age, but 
this fact did not really become a matter of public con- 
cern until after World War I. . . . In my opinion, the 
principal factors were internal and human, and there- 
fore avoidable: British entrepreneurship had besome 
flabby; growth industries and new technology were not 
pursued with sufficient vigor; technical educatio and 
science were lagging; the government—business rela- 
tionship was not one of mutual support. When we look 
at our own country today in the perspective of history, 
the danger signals seem obvious.” 

Perhaps the American climacteric has already oc- 





curred—perhaps ten years ago, when domestic produc- 
tion of oil began to fall, and when the government, 
through sleight-of-hand financing of the Vietnam 
War, ushered in the chronic inflation that, in the inter- 
vening years, has devastated the incentives to save and 
invest. In industrial offices, government ministries, © 
financial centers, people are interpreting the signals of 
decline and proposing possible means of resurrection. 
My purpose here is to examine some of those signals, 
and to assess some of the suggestions that will com- 
mand our attention through this presidential election 
and beyond. Over several months, I visited a number of 
industries that have done very well or very poorly in 
the face of foreign competition, to see what lessons a 
comparison might teach. I begin with a story of suc- 
cess. 


harles Sporck is a tall, moustachioed man in 
his middle forties, a policeman’s son from 
upstate New York who is now president of a 
high-technology firm with sales totaling $719 million 
last year. “This is the most important industry in the 
United States, period,” Sporck says. “It will be obvi- 
ously the most important, even to the government, by 
the end of this decade.” He is talking about semicon- 
ductors, the miniaturized silicon “chips” that have laid 
the technical groundwork for the modern computer 
industry, made Sporck and others like him instant mil- 
lionaires, and transformed the Santa Clara region, 
south of San Francisco, from a pleasant vale of plum | 
trees and small towns into the booming “Silicon Val- 
ley.” 

Between Highway 101 and El Camino Real, the 
main routes through the region, sit scores of long, low, 
modern buildings, many with tinted glass windows and 
tiled roofs. These are the homes of the semiconductor 
makers, companies with names such as Signetics, 
National Semiconductor, Zilog. Within, engineers 
draw up plans for ever more sophisticated integrated 
circuits, with ever more electronic capability packed 
into ever less space. These buildings also house dozens 
of related enterprises—computer companies, such as 
Digital Equipment, Hewlett-Packard, Apple; “soft- 
ware” firms that devise programs for computers; laser 
equipment companies and mask-making firms whose 
machinery is used to produce the chips. In the words of 
one man in the business (L. J. Sevin of the Mostek 
Corporation, based in Texas), these semiconductors 
will be the “crude oil of the 1980s.” Last year, the 
semiconductor companies brought in $2 billion in for- 
eign sales; the entire computer and business machine 
industry added $4 billion to the U.S. balance of trade... 
The business, like any other, has its cycles, but the 
trend is clearly up. 








=> This is notthe piace for a description of the technol- 
_ ogy underlying the economic achievement. In brief, 
the manufactarers are able, by introducing slight 


impurities inte a wafer of pure silicon, and by etching 


microscopic patterns on its surface through compli- 
cated photographic processes that can involve lasers 
and electron beams, to reduce thousands and thou- 
<- sands of electsical circuits to a “chip” smaller than a 
dime. These chips barely existed ten years ago; fifteen 
-years before that, a rudimentary computer filled a 
garage, drew 100,900 watts or more of power, and 
would function reliably only as long as its hand- 
soldered connections and 19,000 vacuum tubes were 
all up to par. Mow computer memory chips with more 
<> than 16,000 campenents (known as 16K) are a stan- 
< dard item, amc work is moving ahead on the 64K and 
256K models. People in the industry provide compari- 
- sons: if the aircraft industry had progressed at the same 
. Tate as semiconductors in the past few years, the Con- 
corde would new hold 10,000 passengers and travel at 
60,000 miles: ser hour, and a ticket would cost one 
© cent. “This i the only anti-inflation industry in the 
country,” says Regis McKenna, whose public relations 
firm represent» several of the major manufacturers in 
the area. “The prices have gone down about 30 percent 
a year. You put this industry, and all it means, outside 
of the U.S., ard we're in trouble.” 


f all the fms in Silicon Valley, one is most 
admured for combining scientific innovation 
with: business success. Its name is Intel (for 

~ Integrated Electronics). 

Intel was founded in 1968. Since that time, its sales 
have increased by an average of 30 percent each year. 
In 1977, they. totaled $282 million. In 1978, they were 

$400 million: in 1979, $663 million, or a 65 percent 
- increase in just one year. About 30 percent of that has 
come from foreign markets. Intel is not the biggest 
supplier in the business (it is number 4, after Texas 


- Instruments, “ational Semiconductor, and Motorola), 


but it has been the fastest growing and consistently one 
-of the most profitable. Its pretax profit rate runs 
between 20 and 25 percent, usually the best in the 
business; its stock price has increased 10,000 percent 
© since the company’s founding. It puts more than 10 
percent of its mcome into research and development, 
` ahigher rate than any of its competitors, and it brings 
in more than twice as much revenue per employee as 
the industry norm. Of its 14,000 employees, more 
than half have come to the company in the past two 


years. 


‘Intel’s story :s am advertisement for the classic ingre- 


_ dients in American business success: venture capital, 


initial risks, sechnical pioneering, plowing the profits 
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back into the firm. The company was started, on the 
basis of $3 million in venture capital, by Robert Noyce 
and Gordon Moore, two scientists working for Fair- 
child Semiconductor in northern California.’ Like 
many other American industries, semiconductors en- 
tered their most creative phase when individual entre- 
preneurs broke away from a parent company to start 
their own firms. For a surprising number of firms in 
Silicon Valley, the parent was Fairchild. Noyce and 
Moore, Sporck of National Semiconductor, and Jerry 
Sanders of Advanced Micro Devices, a flashy man who 
buys his clothes in Beverly Hills and drives a Rolls 
Royce, were all at Fairchild at one time. “Fairchild has 
been kind of a model for the business, in a negative 
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way,” says McKenna, himself a Fairchild veteran. The 
company was known for its technical strength but also 
for its bureaucratic immobility; its management, based 
on the East Coast, seemed not to appreciate the excit- 
ing technical developments on the West. “They had a 
reputation for not being able to deliver,” says McKen- 
na, “so now you have the slogan ‘Intel Delivers.’ ” 
Noyce, when he was general manager at Fairchild, had 
already done some of the basic scientific work for the 
creation of the integrated circuit, the technological 
prerequisite for the semiconductor developments that 
followed. Moore was director of research and develop- 
ment, and Andrew Grove was an assistant director. 
Noyce and Moore raised the venture capital and broke 
away to found Intel; soon afterward they were joined 
by Grove. 

“We could see that the potential was there,” says 
Grove, a dapper man in his forties with curly black hair 
and a well-trimmed goatee. On the day we spoke, he 
was wearing an open-necked white shirt with a gold 


















































































chain underneath. He left Hungary after the uprising 
in 1956 and still speaks English with a Central Euro- 
pean accent. “It was evident that technology had the 
capability to make useful [computer] memories. We 
thought we could get the jump on other people. We 
were most concerned about Texas Instruments, but 
they didn’t pay attention for five years. By then, we 
were a $200 million business.” 

Several of Intel’s innovations have pushed back the 
frontiers of size, cost, and complexity that had previ- 
ously limited computer applications. The cempany has 
developed “memory” chips with steadily larger capaci- 
ties; it produced the “microprocessor,” the first pro- 
duct with all central computing circuits on one chip, 
and a “microcomputer,” which combined this proces- 
sor with several other necessary circuits. According to 
Andrew Grove, its next giant step will be to steer the 
industry past another potential limit, the supply of peo- 
ple trained to program computers. If the computer 
business kept growing at its current rate, he says, by 
1990 it would take one million programmers to provide 
computers with “software,” the machine-language in- 
structions for carrying out their work. This is far more 
programmers than the nation is going to produce. Intel 
is now moving toward building the software—the pro- 
grams themselves—into the chips. As computers be- 
come cheaper and the demand for programming soars, 
it will make economic sense to have computers 
designed for certain purposes—accounting, word-pro- 
cessing—-which require no programming at all. A pro- 
gram can be designed once, etched in silicon, and then 
sold by the millions. 

By continuing to invest more money than the com- 
petition does in research and development, and by 
attracting the kinds of people who can take advantage 
of that support, Intel has so far had the best of all 
worlds. Being first to the market with each new pro- 
duct, it can charge a premium price during the year or 
two it takes for its competitors to catch up. All the 
while, its production costs are falling, as it moves down 
the “learning curve” that cuts the cost of each item as 
more are made. “We've developed the markets that 
we've seen,” says Gordon Moore, a milé-mannered, 
bespectacled man in his early fifties. “Because we’re 
there first, we’re able to charge more, and at any given 
time, we’ve had more experience than our competitors 
and can bring our costs down.” “Profit is our life- 
blood,” says Andrew Grove. “The idea that profit is 
necessary to us is broadly recognized. Thousands of 
people make daily individual decisions with that in 
mind.” Twelve years’ worth of profits have been 
plowed back into the company. Last year Intel put $67 
million into research and development and 397 million 
into capital improvements. It has never paid a cent in 
< dividends. 











t does not take long for a visitor to Intel, or the 
other companies in the area, to sense an atmo- 
sphere different from that of the “mature” man- 

ufacturing industries. These companies seem more 
flexible, less concerned with the normal trappings of 
rank. Intel divides its leadership among Noyce, Grove, 
and Moore. Together, they are supposed to embody - 
Peter Drucker’s concept of the Office of the President, 
with one outside man (Noyce), one thinker (Moore), 
and one organizer and man of action (Grove). Gordon 
Moore has the modest bearing of a junior high school 
principal, yet he is the chief executive officer, and he 
holds 1.5 million shares of Intel, worth $105 million at 
current prices. There is no suite of executive offices at 
Intel; each of the three founders has a corner in one of 
the open-floor layouts, each in a different building. 
Indeed, none of the Silicon Valley executives I saw 
in six companies seemed to have an “office” at 
all. Moore’s “‘office,” walled off from the main room 
by a couple of shoulder-high partitions, was identical 
to that of a copy editor at a magazine where I once 
worked. 

Nearly every time I heard an employee of Intel or 
one of the other companies refer to the firm, it was as 
“we.” At Intel, employees have put $60 million of their 
own money into the company through a special stock- 
purchase plan. There are virtually no unions in this 
industry. There are complaints and problems; work in 
the wafer-fabrication plants is repetitive and tedious; 
one of the chip companies is known for ruthlessly dis- 
missing people whenever the market takes a dip. Still, 
there is the air of cooperation that comes from being 
on a winning team. “My basic understanding,” says 
Mike Markkula of Apple Computers, another small 
firm that has had the right combination of luck and 
inventiveness to take off in the “personal computer” 
market, “is that if you took all the people out of the 
buildings, what you’d have is a bunch of buildings. The 
company’s worth nothing without these people.” 

“The principal thing we have going for us is that 
we've never had a moment without competition,” says 
Andrew Grove. “Foreign competition is a problem for 
us, but it’s just another problem.” “This is really a 
whole lot of little companies, whose people are well 
motivated and rewarded,” Gordon Moore says. He 
smiles benignly: “It really has worked beautifully.” 

Why hasn’t it worked beautifully elsewhere? Could 
the tire companies, the machine tool makers, the color 
TV industry, learn to work this way? There are three 
conventional perspectives on these questions, which 
are most conveniently described by the groups they 
blame. One view blames lazy workers and, to a lesser 
degree, indifferent management; a second blames gov- 
ernment; and a-third blames. the very ethos of modern 
American life. 









“You Lazy Bums” 


: To judge by newspaper editorials, opinion polls, and 
a number of assessments by our competitors, Ameri- 
can business is caught in a trap of its own creation: 
American gowcs have not met the test of quality in the 
market, and “merican businessmen have not under- 
-stood that the future belongs to those who sell to the 
world. If omy business and labor would try for a 
change, they would enrich themselves and the nation. 

As an assessment of symptoms, this view is not far 
wrong. Blessed for years with a large domestic market, 
many Ameri«an firms have neglected to look overseas. 
If Swedish aac Japanese businessmen have grown up 
- thinking tha’ the U.S. was the market they had to 
penetrate, way should American businessmen have 
` believed anyt>ing else? Apart from a few exceptions— 
as diverse as he grain trade, aircraft construction, and 
| Coca-Cola—American industry has adjusted only 
slowly to the need to understand foreign markets and 
sell abroad, “fost of our competitors set up trading 
companies ard information centers to make it easy for 
foreigners to buy their goods. The U.S. generally does 
not. 

“The most comfortable seat in an American car is 
the driver’s seat,” Senator Danforth says. “People who 
know the Japanese market tell me that anybody who’s 
interested in a big ear there is not going to be doing the 
driving hims«!!.” 

As for quility and productivity, the problems are 
even more avute. According to a report released last 
fall by the General_Accounting Office, after a Japanese 
firm took over a Motorola color TV plant, the rate of 
defects dropsed from 150-180 per 100 sets to 3-4. 
Officials in [vetroi: argue that the Japanese and Ger- 
man reputations fer quality are exaggerated and that 
American wcrkers.can build equally fine cars. Almost 
no. one contends that American workers are doing so 
now. “In fitsand fmishes, they’ve earned their reputa- 
tion,” Lee lecocca, the chairman of Chrysler, says of 
the Japanese. David Ignatius of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal has pointed out that, between 1964 and 1975, the 
Japanese drematically increased the productivity of 
their steel industry, reducing the man-hours required 
to produce a on of steel from 25.2 to 9.2. During those 
same years, American productivity improved only 
slightly, from: 43.1 hours to 10.9. 

Unfortunacely, neither the Silicon Valley solution 
(innovate! geow!) nor the injunction to start working 
harder is likely to.do much for these troubled firms. 
For one thing, there is an apparent ceiling on the bene- 
fits of innovetion in “mature” industries. Since the 
introduction o the automatic transmission in 1948, the 


| most important technical changes in the automobile 





industry have been on the production line, not in the 
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product. More robot-welders may make the line run 
faster, with fewer defects; they do not create wholly 
new products, such as those the computer industry 
regularly turns out. 

Moreover, most “mature” industries facea stagnant 
market. A fast-growing market enables producers to 
buy newer, more efficient equipment, and to keep their 
old machines running at their most efficient rate. It 
means a younger work force, faster promotions, an 
expanding base to support wages, pensions, invest- 
ments. The market for aluminum, unlike that for steel, 
grows faster than the GNP. While steel has lan- 
guished, the aluminum industry has built newer, more 
efficient plants. Since 1950, the amount of electricity 





required to produce a ton of aluminum has been cut 
almost in half. No matter how creative its manage- 
ment or aggressive its pricing, the American steel 
industry is not going to enjoy the fruits of that kind of 
growth. 

“People buy steel for one reason, which is that they 
need it,” says one executive. “How many girders are 
you going to buy to put in your back yard just because 
I’m offering you a good deal?” The world’s steel plants 
compete, like deer during famine, for the limited for- 
age available. European countries struggle to keep 
their mills open and their workers employed; according 
to American manufacturers, the British lose $2 million 
per day subsidizing British Steel. All the while, each 
Taiwan or Korea, eager to demonstrate its economic 
maturity, puts in a steel plant and tries to unload its 
tonnage on the world. 

As if this were not enough, American firms have had 
trouble getting their share of the international market 
because the competition, especially the Japanese, has 












not played fair. Last fall, a GAO study with the classic 
government title “United States-Japan Trade: Prob- 
lems and Issues” produced case studies of seven major 
industries and explained the Japanese tactics. The 
overall picture was one of a combined effort by busi- 
ness and government in Japan to “target” American 
industries for penetration, while using a variety of indi- 
rect tactics to shield their own market. For example, 
the report contained a chart showing the way Japanese 
“add-ons”-—-such as “commodity taxes,” higher dealer 
profits, and “homologation” expenses (for special 
equipment required in Japan)—can raise the price of a 
medium-sized Chevy from its $6600 retail in the U.S. 
to $12,000 in Japan. When the Japanese send their 
cars here, the main add-on is a 3 percent duty, by far 
the lowest any nation applies. (Germany applies a 14 
percent duty to Japanese cars; France applies the same 
duty, and imposes an unofficial quota limiting Japan to 
3 percent of the market.) “To the Japanese, free trade’ 
means access to the American market, period,” says 
Thomas Murphy, the chairman of General Motors. 

“The most insidious kind of unfairness,” says Jerry 
Jasinowski, an assistant secretary of commerce, “is 
protecting certain industries until they become ro- 
bust”—for example, Japan’s national telecommunica- 
tions system, in which American high-technology 
industries could make a killing but have been subtly 
excluded from the bidding. “U.S. patents are a matter 
of public record,” said L. J. Sevin of Mostek; but “key 
Japanese research is carefully shielded from disclosure 
to foreigners on the basis that government funds con- 
tributed to the research. ... When an American 
equipment manufacturer announced, three years ago, a 
new $1 million computer-based electron beam mask- 
making system, three of the first five units were pur- 
chased by the Japanese.” 

The real problem with the “trying harder” prescrip- 
tion is that it risks making a moral issue out of what is 
really straightforward economics. Yes, it may make a 
difference that Japanese workers do calisthenics at the 
factory while singing the company song, or that some 
American workers detest their tasks enough to wallop 
engine blocks with their wrenches, as I saw ¿hem do at 
one GM engine plant. The most productive American 
auto plants are those that have paid the most attention 
to fuzzing the class lines between management and 
labor. But when it comes to making steel, a good atti- 

-tude is not as important as a basic-oxygen furnace. On 
the auto assembly line, no amount of team spirit will 
make a door fit more closely than its designed toler- 
ance. When Japanese steel productivity soared during 
the 1970s, it could have been because werkers and 
managers felt a personal commitment to the economic 

_. Welfare of their nation. I'd bet it had more to do with 
-=> the dozens of new mills—with continuous casters and 





electric furnaces—that the Japanese installed. “It’s as 
simple as two able, willing workers, one with a power 
saw, and one with a hand saw,” says Senator Lloyd 
Bentsen, a Democrat from Texas who has been releas- 
ing reports about productivity for the past ten years. 
“Which one do you think is going to turn out more 
work?” 

In this homeland of modern capitalism, it should 
come as no surprise that “quality” and “productivity” 
rest on capital investment, but here are more exam- 
ples: 

*One of the generally accepted quality differences 
between Japanese and American cars is the exterior 
paint job. According to Douglas Fraser, Japanese 
assembly plants may have two paint shops per line, as 
opposed to one in the United States. The cars go 
through more slowly, there is a more careful paint 
job—but the capital cost is greater, and it is concen- 
trated on productive equipment, rather than squan- 
dered on retooling for the largely cosmetic annual 
model changes. 

*When Volkswagen of America opened its plant in 
Pennsylvania, it found that Rabbits made in America 
were just as good as the German ones. Was this work 
force different from those who turn out “low-quality” 
Pintos and Aspens? No—the workers are all UAW 
members. The difference is design, management (the 
quality control inspector reports back to Germany, and 
has the power to close down the plant), and newer 
equipment. 

*Hewlett-Packard, a major computer company, 
shook up the semiconductor industry when it told 
Electronics magazine that the chips it bought from 
Japanese suppliers had a defect rate one tenth that of 
American-made chips. Will to work? Maybe. But 
more likely the difference is higher Japanese invest- 
ment in automated assembly equipment. (The Ameri- 
cans send more of the chips to Hong Kong and 
Malaysia to have the final steps done by hand, while 
the Japanese spend more on automated plants.) 

Morale and teamwork may be necessary conditions 
for productivity and quality, but they are not suffi- 
cient. Capital investment is the other necessary condi- 
tion. The problem with many American businesses is 
that such investment has not been made. According to 
the GAO report, the average piece of equipment in the 
machine tool industry is twenty years old. The average 
open-hearth furnace in the American steel industry is 
thirty-three years old; the average equipment age for 
the whole industry is seventeen years. There are steel- 
rolling mills in this country still powered by steam. A 
study by Arthur D. Little said that one quarter of the 
total American steel industry would barely be profit- 
able, even if it were running at full capacity. The 
American Iron and Steel Institute itself says that, in 








_ the middle 1770s, the Japanese invested almost 50 per- 
cent more, ser ton of capacity, than did American 
companies. 

According +o Ezra Vogel, a Harvard professor and 
author of tns beok Japan as Number One, the 


oe Japanese are investing as much money, in absolute 
<- terms, as the U.S. is—or about twice the rate per capi- 


ta. As any recent reader of the newspapers knows, the 
_ Japanese save 20 to 25 percent of their total income, 
= versus 5 or € percent in the United States. 

In short, saying that American quality is poor and 
productivity stagnant does not answer a question. 
Instead, it raises ane: Why has American capitalism 
forgotten the rules of its survival and success? 


II. “Get the Government Off Our Backs” 


For the businessman, it is but one step from the 
observation tat lack of capital investment is the heart 
of our problem tothe conclusion that the government 
is ultimately to blame. From this perspective, the gov- 
ernment has undermined economic America through 
its pettifoggam regulations, its tolerance of inflation, 
its indiffererx2 to the cost of environmental and social 


coi crusades, its. ilure to encourage investment through 


tax incentives, and its reluctance to cooperate with 
_ business if tzere’s the faintest hope of picking a fight. 
The remedies,.advanced mainly by business groups and 
Republican spokesmen, follow naturally from the com- 
plaints; they imclude a more skeptical look at regula- 
tion, various:tax incentives for investment, and a num- 
ber of programs through which the government would 
act as partner to rather than tormentor of American 
business. (One example of this “partnership” would be 
to relax the antitrust laws when necessary in order 
to help Amzzican companies penetrate foreign mar- 
~ kets.) 

No doubt tne government has been a drag on busi- 
ness’s flexibdity aad its capital resources. Most of all, 
it has done se by building inflation into the economy. 
For fifteen years, Republicans and Democrats have 
stood unitedsan such practices as cost-plus contracting, 
automatic «<ast-of-living increases in government 
spending, bie deficits to fight recession, cheap dollars 
to pay for ol. Individually, some of these steps make 
sense. Together, they advance the ratchet of inflation 
notch by noa. With each new notch in the “underly- 
ing” inflation rate—from 4 percent to 6, from 6 per- 
cent to 8—azether whole class of investments becomes 
unprofitable: and another share of the nation’s wealth 
is drawn toveard Swiss francs, the gold market, or buy- 
ing today the products that might cost more tomor- 
row. 

_ Beyond tæt, General Motors claims that it now 
‘spends $1.9 tallioa a year to comply with government 
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regulations, through such items as retooling for new 
safety equipment and emissions controls, reducing air 
and water pollution from its plants, and filling out 
innumerable forms. The American Iron and Steel 
Institute says that nearly one quarter of the steel indus- 
try’s investment in the last ten years was for pollution 
controls, and that further controls will cost about $600 
million a year. 

“If you had waited for my company and others to 
clean up Pittsburgh voluntarily, you’d still be waiting,” 
one steel executive said. “Everyone recognizes that the 
environmental protection and the safety laws have had 
a beneficial forcing effect. But when we're having a 


crisis of capital formation, you have to ask about the 
balance of costs.” Businessmen are particularly galled 
by what they regard as an arbitrary imposition of stan- 
dards upon them. Thomas Murphy of GM contends 
that “to this day, there has been no health data on what 
the desired level of clean air should be. They just 
picked numbers out of the air for the 1970 law and said 
you have to reduce it 90 percent from what it is 
now.” 

While they don’t always come out and say so, many 
industrialists seem to feel that the government does not 
give a damn whether companies live or die. Officials at 
each of the three major auto firms mentioned, with — 
unmistakable malice, that Joan Claybrook, the head of 
the National Highway Traffic Safety Agency and the 
main day-by-day regulator of their industry, drives a . 
Volvo. “Can you imagine her counterpart in. Japan 
driving a Chevy?” one auto man asked, rising from 
behind his desk. (Joan Claybrook points out that when 
she bought the car in 1969, it had shoulder-harness . 
seat belts, head restraints, and other safety featuresthe 
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American makers did not offer, along with radial tires 
and fuel efficiency of 22 mpg, which woulc meet the 
1981 standard for American cars. After eleven years, 
she says, it still runs fine.) “I have had regulators come 
in here and say that cost is not one of their consider- 
ations, it’s not written into their charter,” Senator 
Bentsen says. “I think that’s a failure of their responsi- 
bilities, but also a failure on Congress’s part in writing 
the laws. I’m not talking about opening up the smoke- 
stacks and blackening the skies, but about setting stan- 
dards and letting the industries reach them in the most 
cost-effective way.” “There are 35,000 lawyers in- 
volved in regulation, most of them here in D.C.” says 
Robert Reich, an official of the Federal Trade Com- 





mission. “They have an economic stake in prolonging 
conflict between business and government, and shap- 
ing it into as stark, square terms as they can. Most of 
the regulatory agencies have a lot of lawyers who 
expect eventually to go to the other side. Their oppor- 
tunities for advancement are enhanced if they are seen 
as tough and aggressive in playing this game.” 

The standard saying in the steel industry is, “The 
unions won’t let you win a short strike, and the govern- 
ment won’t let you win a long strike.” Steel companies 
feel that the government won’t let them reise prices 
when the market warrants or keep wages down to the 
level of productivity—and then complains that the 
industry is “inefficient.” Almost everyone agrees that 
the usual fourteen-year tax write-off period for equip- 
ment in the steel industry is too long; their Canadian 
competitors, for example, can write off mest of their 
equipment in as little as two and a half years The IRS 
could change the depreciation schedule, but it won’t. 
“The IRS offers all sorts of technical rebutta's,” David 
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Ignatius says, “but they boil down to an argument that 
if depreciation rules were changed for steel, they would 
have to be changed for everybody. Which would be a 
nuisance.” 

While antitrust lawyers may spring like blood- 
hounds onto the trail of domestic collusion (especially 
if it is between politically powerless firms), the impact 
on American competitiveness seems not to interest 
them at all. The tire industry is now in trouble, and two 
big manufacturers—Goodrich and Uniroyal—are try- 
ing to move out of that business and into others, such 
as chemicals. The two remaining big boys of the indus- 
try, Goodyear and Firestone, would probably be inter- 
ested in taking over some of the more modern plants, 
but fear of the antitrust squad is one element that 
stands in their way.“‘So the plants close and put people 
out of work, and Goodyear builds a new plant and gets 
the same market share anyway,” says one government 
analyst of the industry. When Michelin, the French 
tire maker, bought a facility from the Gates Tire Com- 
pany a few years ago, no one from the Justice Depart- 
ment complained. 


et when all the grievances have been heard, it 

remains that neither capital shortage nor gov- 

ernment obstruction is the main reason 
American industries are in trouble now. On the whole, 
major American industries have consistently been 
more profitable than those that bedevil them from 
abroad. (American steel companies averaged 6.7 per- 
cent profit between 1969 and 1977, compared to 1.7 
percent for Japan. For all manufacturing industries, 
U.S. companies averaged an 8.6 percent pretax profit 
rate between 1974 and 1979, compared to 1.8 percent 
for Japan.) Rather than strict profitability, the prob- 
lem has been one of perspective. Instead of blaming the 
government for their difficulties, the industries might 
better look at the way they have used their resources-— 
and especially at their inability to plan for the long run. 
Another story from Silicon Valley illustrates the dif- 
ference. 

The Amdahl Corporation is a computer manufactur- 
er based in Sunnyvale, California. Recently Amdahl 
has enjoyed a boom that is impressive even by the 
standards of this volatile industry. In 1976, its first full 
year in the market, Amdahl’s revenues were $92 mil- 
lion. In 1978, they were $320 million. Between the end 
of 1976 and the end of 1978 its employees increased in 
number from 770 to 3000. 

As Amdahl’s sales of computers soared, so did its 
demand for semiconductor chips. Early on, it bought 
chips from two suppliers, Motorola and a firm called 
Advanced Memory Systems, or AMS. Amdahl re- 
quired a custom-designed chip and tried to convince 

















: the suppliers that they would quickly recoup the cost 
of retooling for production. AMS chose instead to get 
out of the business, and Amdahl looked elsewhere for 
its second supplier. “If they had stayed with us,” said 
Gene White, the chairman of Amdahl, “our purchases 
from them would be equal to théir entire sales at the 

-< time they ‘eft. Bui they couldn’t wait.” The new sup- 
‘plier that kas enjoyed this surge in business? A 

Japanese firm. 

Tf there is one central complaint made about the 

strategies of American business, it is that too many 

firms behave:like AMS, and too few like their Japanese 
replacements. While the Japanese, the Germans, and 
even the Kereans are nipping at their heels, many 


American industries have shown a pathological inabili- 


ty to look toward their welfare in the long run. It is for 


this reason that the “government interference” argu- 


ment is far toe simple. 

Exhibit A, of course, is the American automobile 
industry. In the past ten years, the market for small 
cars in this ecuntry has grown by nearly 900 percent. 
American manufacturers ceded this market to foreign 
makers. As a result, they have lost more money and 


. laid off more men than at any time since the industry’s 


crash in 1974. Fewer cars will be made in America this 
year than in 1955. 

People im Detnoit and Washington can, and do, 
argue for hours about whether this disaster could—or 
should—have been foreseen. “I sometimes wonder 
why all these smart guys—in the government, writ- 
ers——can remember back to yesterday with such abso- 
lute clarity, but to go back and examine the actual 
circumstances ten or fifteen years ago is more than 
anybody car do,” says Roger Smith, an executive vice 
president ef General Motors who is generally assumed 
to be in line to succeed Thomas Murphy as chairman. 
Smith is a short man in his middle fifties who looks like 
a “downsized” version of Larry O’Brien, the basketball 
commissioner. “The carcasses along the road are the 
little cars—zhe Henry Js, the Willys, cars like the 
Tempest that we had to make bigger through evolution 
to get sales up. Yau can only sell what the market will 
‘buy. You jusi can't move beyond your market. You 
have to move witk your market, and we were moving 
with our market very well in the late 1970s.” The 
public was shortsighted, the auto men say. Americans 
didn’t take the energy crisis seriously; they insisted on 
cheap gas: they kept buying the LTDs and Cordobas 
until the shah of Iran was overthrown and gas lines 
developed on the East and West coasts. GM executives 
point out that they voluntarily decided to go ahead 
_ with a subcompact, the Chevette, and a smaller Cadil- 
Colac, the Seville, after the 1973 oil boycott, and that 
they have improved their overall fleet fuel efficiency 
y 80 percent since then. 
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Still—what is most remarkable is how hard the 
industry tried to wish the small-car problem away. 
Seven years ago, when imported cars “soared” to 15 
percent of the market (this year, they will be closer to 
30 percent), the automobile officials said all the things 
they are saying now: We couldn’t have foreseen it; real 
Americans want big cars. “While everyone was crying, 
‘The consumer has suddenly switched to smaller, bet- 
ter-mileage cars’ after the embargo hit, the records 
show that he had been switching since 1965,” John Z. 
DeLorean, a former executive of General Motors, is 
quoted as saying (in J. Patrick Wright’s “autobiogra- 
phy” of DeLorean, called On a Clear Day, You Can 
See General Motors). DeLorean points out that 
between 1965 and 1973, the total American market for 
cars grew by 25 percent, but the domestic manufactur- 
ers’ share grew by only 10 percent. Sales of imported 
cars—smaller, more fuel-efficient—rose by 122 per- 
cent in those same years. As late as 1978, the auto 
manufacturers were entreating the Congress to relax 
the mandatory mileage standards for 1980 and 1985 
model cars, standards which are now moot because the 
market demands even more efficient cars. 

Why this spectacular misreading of signals? Perhaps 
because every incentive in the business encouraged the 
manufacturers to milk the big cars for all they were 
worth. Alfred P. Sloan’s autobiography, My Years 
With General Motors, lays out the theory of a scale of | 
GM products approximating the scale of American 
life. As a man moved from clerk to executive, so would 
he move from Chevrolet to Cadillac; and as he bore 
himself upward, he would also buoy GM. John DeLor- 
ean has said that, in his time at GM, it cost the com- 
pany only $300 more to build a Cadillac Coupe 
DeVille than a Chevrolet Caprice, but the sticker price 
on the Cadillac was $3800 more. The difference was 
pure profit. Concentrating on the big-ticket items 
made GM the richest company in pre-OPEC history 
and established a standard that Ford and Chrysler . 
thought they should imitate. The chief economist for 
Ford, John Deaver, explained the continuing applica- 
tion of this theory in the summer of 1978, when he 
answered Senator Frank Church’s questions about the 
small car, the Pinto, Ford had built to meet federal 
fuel-economy standards: 

Church: “You are only producing as many Pintos as 
are required to make the average mileage for the entire 
fleet of cars, from Lincoln to the Pinto, comply with | 
the law. Isn’t that correct?. . . . You really make your — 
money on the big cars, don’t you?” 

Deaver: “Yes; essentially.” 

Church: “So, to keep those Lincolns out there, you- 
have to produce a certain number of Pintos because of 
the mileage you get on the Lincoln.” 

Deaver: “That’s correct.” 











Deaver testified as part of the effort to get the fuel- 
economy standards loosened. The irony of such resis- 
tance to the regulations is that, eighteen months after 
Deaver’s appearance, the only cars selling were the 
kind required by the law. “They've been iegislatec into 
prosperity again,” says Andrew Court, who was for 
twenty-five years the General Motors staff econo nist. 
“If it hadn’t been for the regulations, there’d be no 
X-body cars [a new, more efficient GM model , no 
Omnis and Horizons,” says Douglas Fraser. listing the 
models that are providing such income as Detroit now 
enjoys. 

The circumstances of an auto executive’s life height- 
en the tendency to look toward the short run. A: the 





upper levels of GM, officials receive a comparat vely 
modest base salary and large bonuses that depend on 
profits. For the chairman of the corporation, the base 
could be $350,000 and the bonus, in a good vear, 
$600,000. In 1974, when the car business was in a 
trough very similar to this year’s, executives met to 
vote the bonuses for 1973. “In spite of creating a zotal 
disaster for themselves, they voted the biggest bormuses 
in history,” said a man involved in the process. “They 
had made terrible decisions the previous year, bat it 
had been profitable, so they voted themselves these 
tremendous bonuses,” 


he short-run mentality has wrought even great- 
er devastation upon the tire industry. Like the 
car makers, American tire companies re- 
sponded too slowly to a basic market change. In the 
tire. industry’s case, the change was the conning 
of radial tires, which make a car more fuel-efficient 








than do bias-ply tires, and which last twice as long. The 
radial’s first trait made it popular when oil prices rose; 
the second means the overall demand for tires must 
fall. Foreign companies mastered the radial tire tech- 
nology, and imports of “loose tires” increased 50-fold 
between 1961 and 1977, from $20 million to $1 billion. © 
This does not include the tens of millions of foreign- 
made tires that come into the country mounted on 
imported cars. 

Why was the American industry caught napping? 
Traditionally, “original equipment” has been one quar- 
ter of the total market for American tires, so the auto 
makers’ specifications largely determined what the tire 
companies would make. Radial tires had existed since 
the 1920s (when one of the Michelin brothers obtained 
a patent in France) and were the dominant style in 
Europe by the 1950s. But bias-plies were Detroit’s 
obvious choice. They gave a softer ride, their inferior 
fuel economy didn’t seem to matter, and most of all 
they were cheap. A set of radials costs several dollars 
more per tire than bias-plies. When you are talking 
about 10 million cars a year, designers will fight over a 
penny per car. No one thought radials were worth the 
cost. 

After the 1973 oil embargo, radials suddenly looked 
like a better deal. American companies tried to change 
production too quickly and were burned in a dozen 
ways. Some came up with an unsatisfactory, bastard 
“bias-belted” tire; others pushed radials in advertise- 
ments before they had the capacity to turn them out, 
succeeding only in boosting demand for Michelins and 
Pirellis. The greatest fiasco of all was the Firestone 
500, whose defects and safety questions have forced 
the company to recall some 5 million tires, at stagger- 
ing cost. At least part of the problem, according to 
analysts in the industry, is that Firestone took a short- 
cut by trying to build radials on its old machines for 
bias-plies. 

“The difference with the Japanese companies is that 
they do everything in the long run,” says Ira Davidson, 
an executive of Kaiser Aluminum. “If they have a 
market for one million tons, they build a plant for 4 
million. Then they lose money until they hit the break- 
even point, but eventually it pays off.” 

To put it differently, as Lloyd Bentsen did last April 
at the Harvard conference on competitiveness, “part of 
our problem with competitiveness and productivity 
resides not in public policy, but right here at this sem- 
inar—in the corporate boardroom, in the way Ameri- 
can business is managing its affairs.” Bentsen said that 
two kinds of incentives—for managers within a corpo- 
ration, and for corporations within financial markets— 
encourage individuals and institutions to maximize 


. Short-term gains. For the executives, said Bentsen 


(himself once the president of a major insurance com- 

















pany), “the measure of achievement and the goals to be 


reached are ..s short-term as a politician’s next election. 
- Bonuses, salazies, and promotions are too often depen- 


dent on this vear’s inerease of profits over last year.” 
‘When Ellic Estes, the current president of GM, 
became heac ef the Pontiac division in the early 1960s, 


-2v Pontiac’s coatroller was a veteran with only one year to 


go before retrement. “He knew that his chances of 
getting a bæ bonus at the end would be improved 
by not spending any money,” says one man familiar 
with the stary. “They made all sorts of stupid deci- 
sions that wear to keep down expenses. They were 
piling mackimery in the aisles rather than getting 
more space.” 

“In a sumer of our biggest companies, you have 
men who here risen for years through the ranks, and 
then have a-very short stewardship as chief executive 

officers,” savs Julian Scheer, a senior vice president of 
the LTV Corporation. “They try to deal with long- 
range problems ir the short term. They want to dem- 
onstrate to Weir directors, their stockholders, and the 
financial community that this year’s rate of growth is 

as projected. that they'll meet this year’s targets this 
year. What gets lost is the strategy that will take the 
company over twenty-five or thirty years.” 

The imperatives of the financial markets further 
intensify the short-run pressure. ““Today’s financial 
measuremerts are biased against the long term,” 
‘Bentsen saic zt Harvard. “When you want to make this 
year’s annua? report look as good as possible, why 
engage im rmrket entry pricing in East Asia? Why 
accept losse: ‘or two or three years to build volume and 
brand recog=:tiom? I can assure you that our competi- 
tion in the werld of trade is more than ready to make 
market investmerts that may not pay off for a decade. 
They are wi! ng to spend years positioning themselves 

to conquer zDbal markets.” 


itimately, the villain in this piece is the same 
svstem of equity capital—that is, the stock 
exchanges—whose flexibility and refine- 
“ment are the envy of most of the world. It has long 
been a truisra in American business that “equity”— 
selling shares of stock—is a good way to raise money, 
and “dest”—loans from a bank—is bad. Now busi- 
nessmen ha™< begun denouncing, as if it were a devious 
Oriental tr<«x, the Japanese practice of heavy debt 
financing fær crucial industries such as computers and 
steel. (They. <bject even more strongly, and with better 
reason, te the faci that the Japanese government unof- 
-~ ficially gaazzntees many of these loans, ensuring that 
its companizs wil! not go out of business.) 
The centred difference between debt and equity, at 
. Jeast for mazcre businesses, is what the lenders can ask. 










If a bank gives a loan, what it wants is to have the 
money repaid. An equity share entitles the owner to 
something less—if the company goes down, he’s. left 
with nothing—but also something more: the right to 
demand that the management maximize profits now. 
In the stockholder’s name, corporate directors know 
they have a fiduciary duty to keep the dividend rate up, 
and to protect the value of their shares on the stock 
exchange. There are quarterly earnings reports to be 
filed, price/earnings ratios to maintain. “The Ameri- 
can steel companies were prisoners of Wall Street,” 
David Ignatius wrote in an excellent analysis of the 
steel industry in The Washington Monthly. “Unlike 
Japanese steelmakers, which are financed mostly by 
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bank debt and thus don’t have to worry about stock 
market expectations, the stockholder-owned U.S. 
makers were expected by Wall Street to present neat, 
quarter-to-quarter increases in earnings. . . . It’s an 
unhappy truth that sometimes what is best for a com- 
pany or an industry—for example, a long period of 
foregone earnings while the profits are plowed back 
into new facilities—is not always what keeps the stock- — 
holders happy.” 

Companies that can convince the analysts that they 
are sure to “grow” can postpone these constraints of 
the equity market. Family management is another — 
solution—although family decisions aren’t always 
right. Ford is the most family-dominated of the Amer- 
ican car companies, and the one that may eventually be 
in the worst trouble, because five years ago Henry 
Ford II overruled Lee Iacocca’s decision to build a 
small, front-wheel drive car. But families, founders, 


original entrepreneurs, at least have a predisposition to : 
identify their long-run interests with the company’s, > 
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> something that is not built into the professional mana- 
gerial class. Unfortunately, it’s not just the family 
firms and the fast-growth companies that need man- 
agement and financing based on the long view; settled 
industries such as steel, tires, and autos also suffer 
when forced to keep the price/earnings ratio at the 
right level. 

American banks have recently demonstrated that 
they understand this principle—at least as it applies to 
Japan. These banks get nervous about the soundness of 
an American company when its debt rises above 30 
percent of its total capital. But, according to the 
United Steel Workers, American banks have contin- 
ued to make loans to Japanese firms where the debt 
ratio is typically 80 percent or more. American banks 
have three times as much money on loan te Japanese 
steel companies as to American ones. There the money 
helps to buy the continuous casters, electric furnaces, 
and integrated mills that American firms cennot “af- 
ford.” 


HI. Paper Producers 


“You want to know what’s wrong with America?” 
The speaker was Warren Davis, an official of the Semi- 
conductor Industry Association, sitting in yet another 
low-lying office building near Cupertino City Hall. 
Davis had light, dry-look hair and modish glasses. The 
United Steel Workers office has imitation industrial 
girders on its windows, reminding people of their roots; 
this one looked as if it could use a hot tub in the hall. 
“T'I tell you what’s wrong.” Davis walked to the black- 
board, on which he had been producing schematic 
charts on the relation between finance and creativity 
and the evils of the Japanese trading system. He drew 
two lines at right angles, the axes of a graph, and then 
plotted one line angling sharply down, from upper left 
to lower right. “That’s our production of electrical 
engineers in the last ten years,” he said. “Down to 
17,000 a year.” He drew a second line, sloping sharply 
upward. “That’s our production of lawyers. Now it’s 
about 33,000 a year.” He circled the point where the 
two lines crossed, in the early 1970s, and tapped the 
= board with his chalk. “That’s where you see the trou- 
“ble.” When the chart first appeared, in the Benjamin 

Rosen Electronics newsletter, the caption asked, in 
effect, Where are all the engineers? Probably in law 
school. 

All across the country, people in business and gov- 
ernment have been advancing a similar argument: that 
our industrial problems originate not in any one com- 
ponent of the economic system, but in its general cul- 
tural setting. They contend that, in this age when pro- 
duction matters and when our international affluence 
can no longer be taken for granted, our economic and 











social rewards have come unmoored from measures of 
true productivity. 

This diagnosis includes envious and often simplistic 
references to Japan, happy land where every cultural 
force is supposed to push in the direction of economic 
efficiency. The bible for this analysis is Ezra Vogel’s 
book Japan as Number One; the choice of gospels 
depends on which group is speaking. American busi- 
nessmen point out that labor and government are 
friends of industry in Japan; American labor leaders 
stress that Japanese companies undertake a lifetime 
commitment to keep their workers employed. All point 
out that the Japanese save more of their total income 
for reinvestment (although quirky factors help explain 
this. The required down payment for a home in Japan 
has traditionally been more than 50 percent of the total 
price. This tends to encourage savings, as does the 
practice of paying workers lump-sum bonuses twice a 
year). 

The most mournful lament about our differences 
from Japan concerns the apparent success of their col- 
lective, “Japan Inc.” mentality. While the Japanese are 
thinking how to advance the fortunes of Dai Nippon, 
this theory goes, our productive abilities fall victim to 
an “adversary culture,” in which business, labor, and 
government are constantly at one another’s throats, 
in a formalized combat in which the lawyers feed 
the paranoia of all sides. “The adversary system 
may be a proper way to determine guilt and inno- 
cence,” says one businessman. “I am not sure it is the 
right way to develop a coherent, pragmatic economic 
policy.” 

From the government’s point of view, this theory has 
generated much of the enthusiasm for a new “industri- 
al policy,” a subject to which we will return. In 
labor-management relations, it is leading to more tan- 
gible changes. To readers of business publications, 
“Mahwah” and “Tarrytown” have become symbols of 
opposite approaches, as “Appomattox” and “Munich” 
might be in the realm of diplomacy. Mahwah, New 
Jersey, was one of Ford’s largest assembly plants (Har- 
vey Swados’s workplace, described in his novel Out on 
the Line). Life at Mahwah was everything bad about 
old-style labor relations: contentious, full of mutual 
suspicion and resentment, tensions always ready to 
come to a boil. Last spring, Ford closed Mahwah for 
good. The GM plant at Tarrytown, New York, suf- 
fered from the same reputation, before the company 
began a “quality of work life” program six years ago. 
As union members were invited to provide more than 
brute labor, their innovations improved the quality of — 
the product and their commitment transformed the 
atmosphere of the plant. Grievances against manage- 
ment fell from 2000 to 30, and absenteeism from 7 
percent to 2.5. Now Tarrytown is one of GM’s success 








stories, its Enes running full blast to produce the X- 
‘body cars. Similar stories can be told in the aluminum, 
steel, and machine tool industries. 

“I dot feel that the process of relations among 
labor, management, and government is very well 
adapted to tae world we live in now, as opposed to that 
of the 1930sand 1940s,” says James Smith of the Steel 
Workers, reflecting the thoughts going through many 
minds. “A great deal of the sloganized, adversarial 
relationsiipis built into our ways of thinking, is insti- 
tuted in law and in our grievance procedures. It is 
based oma glilosephy of a contest for splitting the pie 
between workers and owners. But we've shifted from a 
structure where the owners were the idle rich to one 
where they’ re the idle old —through the pension funds. 
‘I’m not sure the old class war makes sense as we move 
toward an seonomy where the split is between the 
employed are the retired.” 


either the industrial efforts to overcome the 
class war nor other efforts to emulate the 
Japanese seem likely to touch a deeper and 
finally more threatening cultural influence on econom- 
< fe strength. This is what could be called the “clean 
hands” society, inwhich those who invent, produce, and 
sell products gradually give way to those who manip- 
` ulate and rearrange laws, assets, processes, and ideas. 
I am not speaking here of the evolution of a “ser- 
vices” economy, which can be a natural, and mainly 
desirable, siga of economic growth. As a nation’s farms 
and factories. grow more efficient, fewer of its people 
must work <Rere, and more can teach and be taught, 
care for the sick, sustain the arts. The same develop- 
ment takes piace even within an industry; the Ameri- 





“can auto indastry has long employed more people in 


sales and distribution than in producing cars. Instead, I 
am discussiag the disproportionate rewards that flow 
even withim business to the class of “paper entrepre- 
neurs.” 

This phrase belongs to Robert Reich, himself a law- 
yer and sel™-described “paper entrepreneur,” who is 
the director of the Office of Policy Planning at the 

‘Federal Trade Commission. His theory is that econom- 
ic life has yzeided more and more of its prizes to those 
who can work the legal and financial angles or can 
guess right # speculation, rather than those who work 
at improwing:a product or making a sale. 

“Paper entrepreneurs—trained in law, finance, ac- 
countaney—manipulate complex systems of rules and 
numbers,” Reich has written. “They innovate by using 
the system in novel ways: establishing joint ventures, 

consortiums, holding companies, mutual funds; find- 





a) 


— < ing companies to acquire, ‘white knights’ to be 


acquired by. commodity futures to invest in, tax shel- 
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ters to hide in; engaging in proxy fights, tender splits, — 
spinoffs, divestitures; buying and selling notes, bonds, 
convertible debentures, sinking-fund debentures; ob- 
taining government subsidies, loan guarantees, tax 
breaks, contracts, licenses, quotas, price supports, bail- 
outs; going private, going public, going bankrupt.” 

Such paper entrepreneurs, Reich says, provide the 
necessary grease for the wheels of the capital system, 
but do not by themselves add to production. Nonethe- 
less, he says, “paper entrepreneurialism is on the rise.” 
The government is dominated by lawyers; financiers 
rise to the top of the largest corporations; many of the 
best students are drawn into law and business schools, 
and from there into consulting, accounting, lobbying, 
rather than production itself. Of the 1000 largest cor- 
porations in the country, one quarter are run by people 
from the finance staffs. “Out of every 10,000 citizens 
in Japan, only one is a lawyer and three are accoun- 
tants,” Reich told the Senate Small Business Commit- 
tee in June. “Out of every 10,000 citizens in the 
United States, twenty are lawyers and forty are 
accountants.” Of the same group, he said, Japan has 
400 engineers and scientists; the United States has 
seventy. “Paper entrepreneurialism promises the best 
financial rewards, the greatest employment security, 
and the highest social status in our economy,” he said. 
“As a result, the ‘brain drain’ from product entrepre- 
neurialism—from genuine innovation in production, 
marketing, distribution, and sales—to paper continues 
unabated.” 

For the nation’s large companies, the rewards of 
manipulating rules and rearranging assets can far 
exceed those of improved productivity. The Wall 
Street Journal recently reported on the way a change 
in accounting rules produced an enormous paper profit 
for several corporations. Changes in the tax law can 
mean millions in profit gained or lost. Roger Smith of 
General Motors said that part of the satisfaction of — 
working for such a large corporation was “the chal- 
lenge—a lot of things that don’t impact other people 
very much are big things to us. When the SEC is 
considering new rules, the first people they hear from 
are us.” Five years ago, Kaiser Aluminum had two 
people in its Washington office. Now it has ten, “and 
that is only the tip of the iceberg,” Thomas Singer, a — 
Kaiser vice president, said. One of its officials has 
made fifty trips to Washington from Kaiser headquar- 
ters in Oakland in the last two years. 

The commodity futures market, Reich says, repre- 
sents profit based on pure speculation, rather than on | 
production. In the last ten years, the activity of that _ 
market has increased 458 percent. (Stock market- 


activity increased by only 174 percent in the same o 


time.) Since 1977, $100 billion in corporate cash assets _ 
has been used for tender offers to acquire other compa- __ 














nies. This “asset-rearranging” drains resources that 
might otherwise be used for productive investment, 
Reich says. More damaging still, it draws some of the 
brightest minds to the legal, accounting, and financial 
services that support this speculative trade. “If you 
can’t modernize,” says Julian Scheer of LTV. “you can 
pick up a small company that already has a balance 
sheet that you know about and is performing well. If 
you’re in the oil business and you want sucker rods, it’s 
easier to add a sucker rod company in an exchange of 
paper than to add a sucker rod division on your own. 
[A sucker rod is part of the system used to pump oil 
from a well.] This has led to the acquisition boom and 
the demise of a lot of small businesses.” 


s corporations have learned the lessons of paper 
entrepreneurship, so too have enions and 
executives. “Perhaps you can explain these 

figures to me,” said Hajime Ohta, a Japanese business- 
man spending a year at the U.S.—Japan Trade Council 
in Washington. “I see that the highest indus:rial wages 
over the last ten years have been for steel workers. 
Their industry is doing very badly. The second highest 
are the auto workers. I do not understand how they 
enjoy that advantage when their industries are suffer- 
ing. I do not feel quite comfortable looking at figures 
like these.” 

The unions’ first reply is based on class war princi- 
ples: they are defending the heights for all of labor, 
setting a standard that protects textile workers and 
those who clean motels for the minimum wage. They 
can also look up the ladder within the corporations and 
see that others have worked out even sweeter deals. 
The day after I spoke with Roger Smith, I saw a little 
item in the Wall Street Journal about executive pay at 
GM. In accord with President Carter’s anti-inflation 
program, the company was going to hold down execu- 
tive compensation. Roger Smith’s total pay for 1979 
would be $801,667; Thomas Murphy’s, $941,667. Mr. 
Ohta says that the chairman of the board of Nissan, 
which makes Datsun, is paid about $140,000. 

(Each country suspects the other’s executives of 
padding their salaries with hidden perks; but the 
Japanese contend that the difference between blue- 
collar and executive salaries in the typical Japanese 
company is about one third as great as in the U.S.) 

Perhaps more significant is the way the executives 
are compensated. Many companies follow the practice 
of the auto industry, in which executives are given 
substantial bonuses in profitable years. In theory, the 
bonuses reward those who have been pulling their 
weight. “You have to understand the way these 
-bonuses really work,” says Andrew Court. “So much 
__ of the business is done internally that the profit and 








less for each division depends mainly on the ‘transfer 
prices.’ The financial staff sets the transfer prices, and 
those determine everyone’s bonuses. That is why the 
financial staff has become so dominant, especially at 
GM.” Several years back, two GM plants were pro- 
ducing virtually identical automatic transmissions. The 
Chevrolet transmission plant “sold” directly to the 
Chevrolet division; the Hydramatic plant sold to Olds- 
mobile, Cadillac, and other divisions including Chevy. 
The transfer price for the Chevy transmission was 
$130; Hydramatic’s was $185. Actual production costs 
at the Chevrolet plant were $7 less per transmission 
than at Hydramatic, but the way the financial staff 
allocated the profits meant astronomical bonuses for 
the Hydramatic officials. One year, Hydramatic’s 
manager received $250,000 in salary and bonuses. The 
manager of the Chevrolet plant got $80,000—for 
doing exactly the same thing, and doing it more effi- 
ciently. 

Future business leaders can read these straws in the 
wind. I asked the MBA office at the Harvard Business 
School about the most attractive careers for its gradu- 
ates. “Clearly, consulting,” one official there said. 
“Before that, it was investment banking, and before 
that, consumer products. Right now the consulting 
companies have reasonably glamorous starting of- 
fers”—in the $40,000-$50,000 range——“and reason- 
ably glamorous prospects for spending your time. 
There’s also a lot of peer pressure. The consulting com- 
panies are looking for the most competitive students, 
so everyone wants to be one of those interviewed and 
offered a job.” And what is the least attractive area? 
“Oh, manufacturing. It’s not glamorous. Getting out 
there on the floor is not the idea most people have of 
the way they want to spend their time.” 

The most poignant expression of this trend came 
indirectly, in an off-the-record interview, the identify- 
ing details of which I have altered. I was speaking with 
a middle-management official in one of the country’s 
most important manufacturing firms. The man was 
rough-spoken, craggy-featured, with an “ethnic” 
name. His father, an immigrant, had been a manual 
laborer in the industry his son now helped direct. We 
talked about the problems of the industry, the way it 
was misunderstood by government and academics, the 
tough, hard-nosed problems it had to confront. Then, 
as we strolled away from the downtown club where the 
man had waved confidently to all his associates, he 
spoke about one of his own children—so talented, so 
bright. Could he take the risk that the public schools 
would be good enough? Shouldn’t he go for a private 
school right away? After all, he wanted only the best 
for his child, who might grow up to be a doctor, a 
lawyer, hold a position of respect. A future in his own 
industry was not discussed. - 
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es, taere are glimmers of light. Of all the 

industrialized nations, the US. is the only one 

to have increased employment in manufactur- 
ing industries since the Arab oil boycott in 1973. (This 
is also a subie reminder of lagging productivity; the 
Japanese have increased output, we have increased 
jobs.) The US., which had further to go, has gone 
further than enyone else in reducing oil consumption 
. in those years (though the amount we spend for for- 
i eign oil is stil stupendous). The current wave of intro- 
spection abow our competitive position is potentially 
the most cheering:development, if it leads to the same 
reconsideration cf fundamentals that transformed 


“Made in Japan” from shorthand for everything shod- 


o dy and cheap o the symbol of high-class production in 


less than twerty-five years. 

It may be taat industrial salvation depends more on 
the thousands:of daily decisions made in countless fac- 
tories and offices than on any one step the government 
can take. Noaetheless, the government is sure to do 
something, ard the proposals for “reindustrializing” 
America haw: already sorted out along predictable 
political lines. The Republicans and the business 
groups will be pushing changes in the tax laws to help 
business raise more money; Democrats and academic 
theorists spin ‘their plans for an “industrial policy.” 

Reports on the way the American tax code discour- 
ages investment sit six feet high. Most of all, the laws 

discourage investment in new, innovative firms that 
“actually creat2 new products, rather than rearranging 

assets in a financial shell game. The IRS depreciation 
schedules are particularly wrongheaded in highly infla- 
tionary times, since the machine tool that cost $40,000 
ten years. ago nay:cost $200,000 to replace now. Sena- 
tor Danforth.. among others, has proposed technical 
changes in the tax laws to offset these distortions. Sen- 
ator Bentsen. as chairman of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, will release this fall a thoroughgoing report on 
tax changes aud other “industrial policies,” intended to 
serve as 2 guide te economic sanity for our next Presi- 
dent. The simgam “10-5-3” is sure to ring through 
Republican =eeches during this election and next 
year. It signifies a flat depreciation schedule of ten 
years for all industrial buildings, five years for almost 
all machinery anc three years for “light” items such as 
trucks. 

Some of these steps are clearly necessary, especially 
adjusting rus ‘or depreciation. The difficulty is 
matching the ineentive to the desired goal. Lloyd 
Bentsen recai.s that, when the same issues were argued 
two years age all the big industries pushed for a cut in 
the rate of ccrporate tax, rather than a change in the 
depreciation schedules. “Of course they preferred the 
rate cut,” Bemtser says. “They could use that for any- 
thing—acqui:ing other companies, paying dividends— 





while with depreciation, they only get the benefit if 
they invest.” The flaw in the 10-5-3 plan, according to 
some economists, is that it gives a disproportionate 
incentive for new construction, which for the moment 
is the least urgently needed form of investment to 
improve our productivity. The answer might be a 15- 
5-3 plan, or one on the German model, in which indus- 
tries can write off their investment at any rate they 
choose. Another proposal to increase investment—the 
small saver’s favorite, exempting the first $100 or $200 
of interest earnings from federal income tax—might 
prove futile. Through roundabout economic calcula- 
tions, it can be demonstrated that, after the govern- 





ment has borrowed money in the bond markets to 
make up for the tax revenue lost through this scheme, 
the nation would end up with a lower total savings rate 
than without this “savings incentive.” 

The assorted “industrial policies” have virtues and 
limitations similar to those of the tax cut schemes. For 
the past six months, the government has undergone 
one of its periodic “philosophical” debates about 
whether it can intelligently “pick winners” among 
industries while letting the “losers” wither on the vine. — 
In theory, this is like the wartime practice of triage, in 
which medics concentrate their attention where it will 
make a difference and ignore those who are certain to 
die. In practice, it reflects the desire to emulate Japan’s 
successes in massing the nation’s resources behind the 
fastest-growing industries, and to avoid the British dis- 
aster of pouring scarce funds down bottomless holes. 
From the Commerce Department to Labor, from the 
Treasury to the Council of Economic Advisers, debate 
has raged about whether such schemes would ever 
work. The optimists have proposed “industrial boards” - 

















that would coordinate aid to promising industries, 
regional development programs, more ambitious 
schemes to retrain laid-off auto workers for careers in 
biomedical engineering. Arnold Packer of :he Labor 
Department contends that “early, certain markets” are 
what new industries need to get off the grouad, ard he 
has proposed four areas where governmert support 
could make a difference: energy-saving and -producing 
equipment; agricultural equipment; medica! services; 
and training and education. (The U.S. has an edge in 
these areas, Packer says; they have high growth peten- 
tial; and the more they succeed, the more inflationary 
pressure they will remove from worldwide markets for 
food and fuel.) 

One difficulty with an industrial policy :s that you 
can’t let such “losers” as the steel industry run all the 
way down—even though some “modern” stzel manag- 
ers, especially at U.S. Steel, are cutting the industry 
down to its more productive plants. In the depths of 
Detroit’s agonies, the Carter Administratior did what 
any administration would have done—not declare the 
auto industry a “loser,” but look for ways to share it 
up. Another problem is that, while the chaos of current 
programs for industry looks to some people like a great 
opportunity for rational reorganization, it convinces 
others that state management of the ecoromy will 
always be jumbled and ad hoc. Charles Schultze. the 
chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers, points 
out that 80 percent of the people in this country live in 
places eligible for “distressed area assistance.” “I have 
a great suspicion,” he says, “not of the government’s 
ability to do anything, but its ability to do anything 
aimed at precise targets.” Schultze recently ebtained a 
list of the twenty products and industries that grew 
fastest during the 1970s—the “winners.” Of those 
twenty, perhaps five look “predictable” in retrospect: 
various forms of plastics, oil and gas drilling equip- 
ment, semiconductors, small cars. (The car makers, of 
course, say this last item was unforeseeable, even 
though it was the fastest growing product or the list.) 
But what about “utility vehicles,” number 2 on the 
list? Vacuum cleaners (9)? Construction glass (13)? 
Cheese and tufted carpets (18 and 19)? “And where 
have you had the highest productivity increase in the 
past generation?” Schultze asks. “Poultry aad turkey 
rearing. Who was going to pick that as a ‘winner’?” 

This is not even to mention the larger sources of 
misery——oil, inflation, the world’s limited resources— 
that have made burlesques out of the mest nicely 
crafted economic plans. The $10 or $20 billion it might 
cost to build a whole new steel industry sounds like a 
lot, until one thinks of the $100 billion the U.S. will 
_ send out of the country this year to pay for foreign oil. 
Some of those dollars may eventually come back home, 
but largely as foreign ownership of American assets. 
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Even if OPEC never raises its prices a penny more, at 
current rates it will collect enough money to buy all the 
shares of all the companies on the New York Stock 
Exchange in the next eight years. There is a piquant 
chicken-and-egg side to these phenomena. Because 
inflation is so bad, businesses can’t raise money to 
invest. Because they don’t invest, productivity doesn’t 
rise. Because productivity is bad, inflation gets worse. 
Because inflation is worse, the dollar is weaker. 
Because the dollar is weak, OPEC (which is paid in 
dollars) raises its prices. Because oil prices go up, so 
does inflation. And because they want to be re-elected, 
presidents pump up the economy every four years and 
move inflation up to a new plateau. 

Politicians bear the blame for many of these prob- 
lems; managers, consumers, labor, for many more. But 
I ended these journeys thinking that what we need 
least is the reflexive resort to catch phrases such as 
“overregulation” or “incompetent management” as 
the causes of our problems. To ask steel managers why 
their industry is in trouble and hear, “Black lung 
laws”; to ask a federal regulator about the auto indus- 
try and hear, “A bunch of whiners”; to talk to union 
leaders and hear, “They’re just trying to set American 
workers against Japanese workers,” is to conclude that 
we have far to go before any side will move past clichés 
to look at these issues afresh. 

What we may be dealing with is another fundamen- 
tal American system whose internal incentives have 
become perverse. As with education and defense, per- 
haps even our means of choosing political leaders, 
many people sense that something has gone wrong with 
our industrial base. In none of these areas are the cli- 
chés useful. When the decline of public education is 
blamed on “integration” or “lazy teachers,” that post- 
pones attention to the mechanics of teaching. When 
defense is argued as a question of “less” or “more,” 
there is no careful thought about “what.” When eco- 
nomic solutions are sought in apportionments of the 
blame among government, business, and labor, we 
postpone the mixed, practical solutions that in the long 
run are probably most useful: some government steps 
to deal more reasonably with business; an effort to 
persuade the Japanese to open their markets, without 
retreating ourselves into protectionism; unions—and 
managers—recognizing that their rewards must ulti- 
mately be tied to production; a greater emphasis on 
production in the pantheon of social values. 

In looking for solutions to our industrial disease, we 
may have an advantage denied in the realm of defense, 
where tests against the standard of reality are so infre- 
quent that folly may continue for years and be detected 
only when the opportunity for correction is past. The 
test of reality is at hand each day in international com- 
merce; the results are here for us to read. O 









“WHATTA WE GOT 
FOR THE FOLKS 


THIS WEEK?” 








by Calvin Trillin 


High and mighty deliberations at a big 
newsmagazine. 








SCENE ONE 
he office af Peite Smithers, a senior editor whose 
“responsibilities include the Lifestyles section. Among 
the magazine's writers, it is assumed that Smithers’s 
only conceivable qualification for high office is his 
unique ability to lean back from his desk at a terrify- 
ingly drastic angie—his legs absolutely straight, his 
heels hooked precariously on the edge of his desk, 
and his Bass Weejuns spread at the toes to form a 
perfect V-shaped frame through which he can regard 
the writer standing before him, like a man sighting 
very carefully theough a large gunsight. 
The writer whase duty at the Lifestyles story con- 
ference is te serve up potential stories for Smithers's 
-approval is Fred Becker, a “floater” who moves from 
‘section to section, depending on which regular writer 
is away—and who feels himself in imminent danger 
of being swisched suddenly to the Medicine section, 
where the segular writer often finds that the symp- 
toms of the disease he writes about cause him to feel 
too ill to continue. 





or the hal’-dozen people seated in Pete Smith- 

ets’s office, waiting for the Lifestyles story con- 
ve ference te begin, the bottoms of Smithers’s 
shoes were the only part of him visible, although a 




















clipboard be was holding on his lap occasionally - ty-liner on scalding in hot tubs last year. Some of the — 





bobbed into view. Fred Becker noticed that Smithers’s ` 
Bass Weejuns were either new or resoled. Smithers’s — 
voice seemed to emerge from somewhere. below the 
desk: “All right, Fred, whatta we got for the folks this 
week?” 

Becker looked over his clipboard—a signal for the 
others at the meeting to adjust their own clipboards, 


ready to list the stories Smithers accepted. Sitting with — 


Becker in Smithers’s office were Carol Goodenow, the 
Lifestyles researcher; Keith Johnson, a quiet man from- 
the wire desk; two photo researchers (for reasons 
unknown to Becker, photo researchers, like FBI men 


and nuns, traveled in pairs); and Genine Mcintyre, a 


Smithers’s secretary, a lavishly dressed and carefully 


made-up young woman known around the office as La 


Contessa. 

“Well, we’ve got the one from California about peo- 
ple drowning in hot tubs,” Becker said. 

“Is that a trend?” the voice from behind Smithers’s 
desk said. 

“I don’t know if you can call it a trend, exactly, 
Pete,” Becker said. “It’s not really at the point of being 
the thing to do in California, or anything like that. . 
More of a phenomenon than a trend. I guess people 
just get all relaxed in there, and smoke a little some- 
thing, and chant their mantras, and get in touch with- 
their bodies, or maybe lose touch with thelr bodies— 
and they sort of slip beneath the waves.’ Bg 

“Didn't we already do drowning in hot tubs?” 2. 
Smithers said. “Genine?” : 

“Scalding in hot tubs,” Genine said. “We did a six- 





























































-people who were scalded did drown, but it was a scald- 
“ing. piece, really, not a drowning piece.” 

“T thought I remembered a piece we did en drewn- 
ing in hot tubs,” Smithers said. 

Becker shrugged. It did seem as if everything to be 
written about hot tubs had already appeared in the 
Lifestyles section. He himself had done one story on 
new hot-tub designs and another story on a study 
showing that the subject most discussed by people sit- 
ting in hot tubs in Marin County, California, without 
any clothes on was real estate. 

“Drowning in water beds,” Genine said. “Scalding 
in hot tubs.” 

“Put it on the list,” Smithers said. 

Everyone in the room listed the hot-tubs pizce on his 
or her clipboard. The two photo researchers compared 
clipboards to make certain they had the same worcing. 
“What else we got, Fred?” Smithers said. 

“Well, there’s this two-thirds stocking story, also 
from California.” 

“Tell me more about that one,” Smithers said. 
“Does that mean they’re wearing two thirds cf a stock- 
ing? Which two thirds? What’s the point, anyway?” 
“Well, I don’t know too much about it,” Becker 
said. He was actually hoping that Smithers would 
decide to drop the two-thirds stocking story. He didn’t 
like doing fashion stories. What he really wanted tc say 
was that it might make sense to wait until Trish Web- 
ster, who was sometimes detached from the Show Eusi- 
ness section to do fashion pieces for Lifestyles, aap- 
pened to be available. He knew, though, tha: suggest- 
ing a woman writer for a women’s fashion stery would 
upset Carol Goodenow, who was the chairperson of the 
magazine’s women employees committee. When Carol 
was upset, she often started to cry. That upset her even 
more, given her belief that women were no more lixely 
to burst into tears than men were, so once she started 
crying there was almost no stopping her. Becker /:ked 
Carol Goodenow, and he tried to avoid doing anything 
that might upset her. “As I understand it,” he went on, 
“it’s not really about wearing two thirds of a s:ocking. I 
don’t think. It’s more like two-thirds’ lenath. Two 
` thirds of the way up the leg. Or maybe two thirds of 
the way toward the knee.” 

“Two-thirds stockings! Jesus!” came Smithers’s 
voice from behind and below the desk. 

“I guess it really doesn’t sound all that interestiag,” 
Becker said. He glanced over at Carol Goodenow. He 
thought he had seen her lower lip start to quiver, but 
he might have been imagining it. “I mean, I guess 
we're about due for a stocking story,” he went on, 
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trying to make certain Carol didn’t think that he was 
sounding negative simply because the story had to do 
with women’s fashions. “I’m just not sure that this is 
it.” 

“Let’s scratch it,” Smithers said. 

Marks were made on clipboards. Nobody said any- 
thing for a moment or two. Smithers’s desk chair 
creaked. La Contessa adjusted one of her eyelashes. 
Keith Johnson, the wire-desk man, looked as if he 
might fall asleep. 

“Then there’s this thirty-liner on obscene topiary 
that was written last week but didn’t run,” Becker 
said. 

There was another short period of silence. Finally, 
the voice from behind the desk said, “Obscene topi- 
ary?” Smithers, who had scheduled and edited the 
story the previous week, had apparently forgotten what 
it was about. 

“Dirty bushes,” Becker said, working on the theory 
that the simplest explanation was always best for 
Smithers. 

“In the bushes?” 

“No, dirty bushes—bushes made into statues with, 


well, sexual overtones.” Becker looked to see if his — 


careful choice of words had succeeded in refreshing 
Smithers’s memory without embarrassing Carol Good- 
enow, who was made uncomfortable by talk of sex in 
public. Carol was blushing slightly. 

“Didn’t we do dirty bushes?” Smithers said. “Ge- 
nine?” 

“Last week we did dirty bushes, but it didn’t run,” 
Genine said. “A thirty-liner. Spaced out by that piece 
on grown-ups chewing bubble gum.” 

“Put it on the list,” Smithers’s voice said. 

“Then Cravens, in Indianapolis, suggests a story 
on this little town in central Indiana that’s supposed 
to be the sex-change capital of the world,” Becker 
said. 

“Jesus!” Smithers said. “Dirty bushes. Sex changes. 
This is getting to be the goddamn Porno section. Isn’t 
that a Medicine story?” 

“Well, Cravens slugged it Lifestyles. He thinks the 
real story is that this little town that used to be a 
limestone quarrying town was down on its luck because 
not many buildings made out of limestone are being 
built these days. And then this doctor there started 
doing a lot of sex-change operations and it became a 
sort of cottage industry—renting out rooms for people 
to live in while they're waiting for their breasts to 
grow, that sort of thing. Kind of put the town on the 
map again. Now, apparently, other things are happen- © 
ing with their economic development committee, 
although I notice Cravens doesn’t say exactly what.” 

“Jesus!” Smithers said again. 

“I hear Medicine’s going to be all taken up this week 
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with this big wrap-up on the pancreas they’re doing,” 
Becker said, beginning to wonder, despite himself, pre- 
cisely whkerethe pancreas was. “So maybe we can grab 
this one.” 

Smithers mumbled something that sounded as if it 
might have been “goddamned queers,” but it was hard 
to be certain. Carol Goodenow, her embarrassment 
over the subject temporarily put aside, leaned forward, 
apparentiy at the ready to take down any addition 
Smithers mig nt provide to a list she kept of remarks he 
had made tha: were offensive to one group or another. 
It was a long ‘ist. Many of the remarks sounded rather 
dated. Wher stories about homosexuals came up in 
Lifestyles stery conferences, Smithers was likely to 
become visibly red in the face—visibly, that is, if some- 
-one happened to be standing directly in front of his 

desk, and was thus able to peer down at him through 
the other erzi of the gunsight—and mutter something 
like “pansies” or “goddamned fairies.” At a story con- 
ference for Show Business, another section Smithers 
presided-over. a proposed story about a gay production 
of Romeo and Juliet—with Romeo as a bartender ina 
leather bar and Jules as a swish interior decorator— 
had brought Smithers forward in his desk chair with a 
crack so sharp that most of those at the conference 
dropped their clipboards. “The queers are every- 
where!” ‘he ‘had shouted, as he arrived abruptly at a 
_ more conventional posture—sitting upright behind his 
- desk, as Bob Bingham, the Show Business writer, later 
put it, “Eke normal human being.” 

“Apparently, he isn’t very good at it—the doctor,” 
Becker went on. “From what Cravens says, it sounds 
like people are always drifting into Indianapolis for 
repairs. T den’t know exactly what the problems are. 
Cravens says something about ‘things not on as well as 
they might be.’ ” As he outlined the story to Smithers, 
Becker begar to think that writing it might be only 
marginally preferable to dealing in detail with the pan- 
creas. “We could get into legal problems, I guess, men- 
tioning that sort of thing,” he added. 

Keith Johnson, who had never spoken a word in a 
story conference, as far as Becker could remember, 
suddenly blurted out, “I guess that’s why they wear 
their parts tucked inside their boots out that way,” and 
started: tə cackle. Great grunts of laughter came from 
behind Smithers’s desk. The photo researchers began 
giggling. Carol Goodenow had turned scarlet. Becker 
was afraid she might simply bolt from the office, but 
she seemeď to be keeping her chair by an effort of 
will. 

“Pants tucked in!” Smithers yelped from behind the 
desk. “Put it on the list. Christ knows whether 
‘Woody’! lez it in the magazine, but at least I'll be able 
to spend the week reading what Craven files. Is that 

all?” 
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“Well, there’s this suggestion about disċo banks,” 
Becker said. 
“That’s a Business story,” Smithers said abruptly. 


“We did disco banks last March,” La Contessa = 


said. 
“Its still a Business story,” Smithers said. “Jesus! 
Disco banks! The queers are everywhere.” 


SCENE TWO 

The office of Woody Fenton, the managing editor—a 
folksy, slightly foggy man who often puzzles the writ- 
ers by commenting on some news event with a single 
“gosh” or “wow,” but is treasured by them as being 
“not overtly harmful.” He has just returned from 
Washington—where he was to have had his first pri- 
vate presidential briefing—accompanied by his depu- 
ty, Ralph Holbrook, known to the writers by names 
that include N.R.F. for No Redeeming Features. 


66 ell, Jack,” Woody Fenton said. “What 
do we have for the folks this week?” 
Fenton was leaning back in his 
office chair at a moderate angle, with his legs crossed. 
His clipboard was resting lightly on his desk. The mag- 
azine having assigned desks in sizes corresponding to 
rank, the managing editor had one about the size of a > 
ping-pong table. Late one closing night, after Woody — 
Fenton had finally gone home to Mamaroneck, a dippy 
copyboy and two drunken copy editors had held a roll- 
er derby on the managing editor’s desk. Andy Wolfer- 
man always claimed that when he had his first audi- 
ence with Fenton, upon joining the magazine, the man- 
aging editor started to come out from behind his desk, 
presumably to shake hands, but forgot the purpose of — 
the journey by the time he finished it—with the result 
that he simply stood in front of Wolferman, looked 
him up and down, and said, “Golly.” 
Fastened to the desk was the terminal for an inter- 


com system that had been installed during the regime 


of the previous managing editor, Walter Heinlich—an 
abrupt, humorless man known among the writers and 
researchers as The Hun. The intercom system connect- 
ed the managing editor’s office with the offices of the 
eight senior editors—who, at the time, were often said 
to have been chosen according to how frightened they 
were of Heinlich. The intercom system itself had its. 
frightening aspect: when the managing editor flipped 
the button connecting him to, say, Pete Smithers’s | 
office, the signal summoning Smithers to the small 

black box on his own, somewhat more modest desk was ` 
a horrifying drone that had been compared to the 


sound of two hundred industrial vacuum Cleaners in. - 


chorus. Senior editors tended to be vigilant about not _ 
keeping the managing editor waiting—even after The 












Hun was succeeded by the amiable Woocy Ferton. 
During Heinlich’s reign, the senior editor ir charge of 
the Business section leaped so quickly toward the 
intercom from a couch, where he had been studying 
some cables, that he fell over a low coffee table and 
broke his ankle. The managing editor’s console sig- 
naled the presence of a senior editor on the line with 
the sort of soft chime that is sometimes heard as a 
summons to floorwalkers in a particularly pesh depart- 
ment store. 

“Well, we've got the Secretary of State on the cover 
again, Woody,” Jack Thompson said. At the beginning 
of every work week, just after the story conferences in 
the sections were over, Thompson and Ralph Holb-ook 
and Max Eisen, the chief of correspondents, met with 
Fenton in his office. Thompson always read the list of 
what had been scheduled for the week—all o? it sc1ed- 
uled, of course, subject to the approval of the manazing 
editor. No one had ever been able to figure out what 
else Jack Thompson did; the writers sometimes 
referred to him as Assistant Managing Editor for 
Reading the List. 

“We've already got forty pages of Rappaport’s fice in 
from Washington,” Max Eisen said. “We've got files 
coming from ten overseas bureaus. With the gereral 
strike in England, we'll probably charter a jet to get 
Maddox’s file to the telex in Paris.” Eisen, a dapper 
man who was known for the ease with whict he ssent 
the magazine’s money, loved to charter airpianes. On 
scheduled flights, he always went first-class—he ex- 
pected his correspondents to do the same—bu: he 
tended to refer to even first-class travel on a regular 
airline rather disparagingly as “going commercial.” 

“I like the Secretary of State,” Fenton said. “Good 
guy.” 

Holbrook and Eisen both nodded. 

“He gives a hell of a briefing,” Fenton went on. 
“Really swell. Remember that briefing he gave during 
the last Southeast Asia busi- 
ness, Ralph?” 

“I wasn’t at that briefing, 
Woody,” Holbrook said. 
“You and Max went down 
for that one, and I was mind- 
ing the store.” 

“Right. That’s right,” 
Fenton said. “I love that 
boardroom they have at 
State. Great paneling. One 
thing you’ve got to say for 
the guys at State, they know 
paneling.” 

Holbrook nodded. 
“They're good at it,” he 
said. 
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“You know who gave great briefings?” Fenton 
said. 

The other three shook their heads. 

“Westmoreland,” Fenton said. “Westy. I loved 
those briefings. In Saigon. He’d get you up on the roof 
of one of those buildings and show you the rows of 
tanks and choppers. Golly, I love choppers.” 

“Hell of a machine,” Holbrook said. 

“We had a chopper in the Saigon bureau,” said Eis- 
en, who enjoyed buying various sorts of conveyances as 
much as he enjoyed chartering them. 

“I remember that chopper,” Fenton said. 

“Two choppers, really,” Eisen said. “A chopper and 
a backup chopper. I hated to see them go. When Sai- 
gon fell, all I could think about was that those little 
bastards got both of my choppers.” 

“Good food, too,” Fenton said. “Westmoreland put 
on super briefings in every way. Lots of maps. Overlays 
on maps. Gosh!” 

The others nodded, uncertain whether the “gosh” 
applied to the irony of a commander whose briefings 
were that good being defeated in the field or to the 
wonders of map overlays. 

“Shame about that White House briefing, Ralph,” 
Fenton said. 

“Well, those things happen, Woody,” Holbrook 
said, withdrawing his pipe from the side pocket of his 
Jacket. 

“Funny that was the first time we’ve been asked,” 
Fenton said. “I know we’ve given the President a hard 
time on the wildlife thing, but still . . . Anything 
scheduled on the President’s wife being ill?” 

Thompson looked up and down the list. “No, noth- 
ing in National News,” he said. “And I didn’t see 
anything on the wires. Medicine’s got nothing but the 
pancreas.” 

“Guess it wasn’t serious,” Fenton said. He reached 
over toa rack on his vast desk, picked up a pipe, and, to 
Holbrook’s astonishment, 
started puffing on it success- 
fully without relighting it. 
“Do you know how many 
times Heinlich was briefed 
at the White House?” he 
asked. 

“I don’t think so, 
Woody,” Holbrook said. 

“Fourteen times,” Fenton 
said. “That’s something.” 

“It sure is,” Holbrook 
said. 

“That’s a lot of times,” 
Eisen said, 

Fenton puffed on his pipe 
a while, then said, “Wow!” O 
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IS THERE A 
RUSSIAN 
ENERGY CRISIS? 













< Despite predictions of impending shortages, 
the Soviet Union remains for the moment 
the world’s largest producer of petroleum. A 
slackening of the flow of oil would have 
serious censequences—not only for Russia 
but for the Western democracies. 


“| nergy has become the cause of more and more 
of our problems. Given a widely circulated 
CIA report (The International Energy Situ- 
- ation—The Outlook to 1985) about the coming short- 
age of petraleum in the Soviet Union, it was only natu- 
ral that mary attributed the Soviet invasion of Afghan- 
istan to the Soviet need to secure its energy supplies 
from Afghanistan and the Persian Gulf. If Soviet 
petroleum output should fall as drastically as the CIA 
- predicts. by the mid-1980s the Soviet Union and its 
“East European allies will be forced to look outside their 
zown borders for large quantities of petroleum. Under 
the circumstances, it would seem only natural for the 
-Soviet Unica to ensure its outside sources of supply, if 
need be by force. But there is reason to question the 
ndings of the 1977 CIA report and to analyze its 
impact. 










by Marshall I. Goldman 


































Designed for President Carter’s energy message in 
April 1977, the CIA analysis indicated that, because of 
increasing demand for energy and diminishing sources 
of supply, the Soviet Union and its East European 
allies would become net importers of 3.5 to 4.5 million 
barrels a day (mbd) of oil by 1985. This would be 
preceded by a sudden drop in Soviet petroleum output 
that might begin as early as 1978 or 1979. Since the 
Soviet Union in 1977 was a net exporter of 1.5 mbd 
(plus another 1.5 mbd to Eastern Europe), that would 
mean that noncommunist world petroleum suppliers 
would be required to come up with a net increase of 5. 
to 6 mbd of new petroleum to satisfy not only Eastern. 
Europe and the Soviet Union, but also the former cus- 
tomers of the USSR who would soon have to look- 
elsewhere for their supplies. To appreciate the overall 
quantity involved, remember that total production in 
Saudi Arabia in 1977 was 9.2 mbd. Net American 
imports amounted to 8.5 mbd. Where would such new 
quantities come from? ae 

As difficult as the fall in Soviet oil production would — - 
be for the rest of the world, it would pose even greater 
problems for the Soviet Union. Most of us, for exam- 
ple, are unaware that the world’s largest producer of 
petroleum is not the United States or Saudi Arabia, _ 
but the Soviet Union. Nor, for that matter, are we 
aware that after the overthrow of the shah, the Soviet 
Union became the world’s second largest exporter of 
petroleum, second only to Saudi Arabia. Not surpris- 








ingly, therefore, since 1977, petroleum exports to the 
hard currency countries have generated over 50 per- 
cent of all Soviet export earnings. Thus, technically, 
the Soviet Union is a one-crop economy, at least in its 
dealings with the Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development (OECD) countries. Petroleum 
is the Soviet Union’s coffee, a surprising circumstance, 
given that the USSR is usually thought of as the 
world’s second largest industrial power. Consequently, 
a sharp falloff in Soviet petroleum production would 
mean that the hard currency earning capacity of the 
Soviet Union would be slashed in half, 

Given the commanding role of petroleum in the 
Soviet economy in 1977, what led the CIA to predict 
such a radical reversal in the Soviet Union's oil produc- 
ing capabilities? Based on a careful engineering analy- 
sis, the CIA discovered that the Soviets were having 
difficulty sustaining output in many of their older pro- 
ducing wells. To restore pressure in these welis, Soviet 
engineers had been injecting water into their oil fields. 
While this technique had proven successful in the Vol- 
ga-Ural region, the main source of Soviet petroleum in 
the 1960s and early 1970s, it did not produce the same 
results in the newer West Siberian fields. Whereas it 
had taken eighteen years for the water content of the 
extracted liquid to rise to 10 percent in the Volga-Ural 
Basin, in the important West Siberian fields, the water 
cut reached 10 percent in but three years. Were this 
trend to continue, the Soviets would soon fiad them- 
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selves in the water, not the petroleum, business. 
Indeed, water already constituted 50 percent of the 
output of some wells. Consequently, the CIA analysts 
concluded that petroleum production in West Siberia 
would peak sooner than had originally been antici- 
pated. This would be a serious loss since the West 
Siberian fields account for more than one half of total 
Soviet production. 

These difficulties were compounded by the Soviet 
failure to discover large new producing fields compara- 
ble to those being depleted. In addition, the Soviets 
had been overpumping many of their existing wells and 
therefore not achieving the maximum efficient rate of 
recovery. While that might mean higher output in 
the short run, in the long run the Soviets would be 
unable to extract as much from their wells as they 
might have had they used more conservative tech- 
niques. Such wasteful practices characterized not only 
the way they produced petroleum but the way they 
consumed it. 


raditionally, it has been assumed that only cap- 
italism leads to the wasteful production and 
consumption of raw materials. For example, it 
is readily conceded that at one time drilling by individ- 
ual prospectors and private property holders led to 
overdrilling and overpumping. Each property holder 
greedily sank as many wells as he could in an effort to 









pump as much petroleum as possible from the common 
reservoir contained beneath his property and that of his 
neighbors. že realized he had to do this before his 
neighbors d€ the same thing to him. This lack of coop- 
eration and coordination resulted in output below the 
full potentiz!. Ultimately such evident waste led to the 
creation of mechanisms such as the Texas Railroad 
Commission. which instituted a more orderly and 
coordinated extraction procedure. By contrast, because 
there are nc private property holders in the USSR, the 
Soviets havz never had to worry about such uncoordi- 
nated drilliwg. But they have their own unique difficul- 
ties. The Seviets also overpump their fields, because of 
the nature af the Soviet planning system. The Soviet 
field operatæ does not compete against his neighbors, 
he competes against the plan. Since his salary is depen- 
dent on fulfiiing or overfulfilling his target, he is inter- 
ested in extractimg as much as he can from his field to 
meet his ore-year or five-year plan. 

The plarming system induces other inappropriate 
practices. Far example, like that of most managers in 
the USSR. the performance of Soviet geologists is 
judged by sow well they fulfill their quantitative tar- 
gets—-in thi instance, meters drilled. The result is 
predictable Soviet geologists have become adept at 
drilling the: largest number of meters possible. Unfor- 
-. tunately, taat seldom coincides with finding petro- 

 leum. Ratienally enough, Soviet drillers pick up their 
drills and nove elsewhere the minute that drilling 
‘progress begins to slow. But petroleum is not always 
found near the surface. In one area of Kazakhstan, the 
most highl» paid prospectors were those who found no 
petroleum. 

The Sovet pricing system has also contributed to 
inefficiency. The wholesale domestic price of Soviet 
petroleum Ład not been increased since 1967, and even 
by 1967 terms, it was underpriced. For example, the 
Soviets did rot make any allowance in their domestic 
price for the interest cost of the capital involved in the 
extraction s#ocess. Nor did they include most of the 
geological ecsts. {They did include depreciation.) 

Such semious underpricing has been the source of 
considerab misallocation of resources. The low 
wholesale price stimulates industrial consumption. To 
-Soviet managers, petroleum appears a cheap commodi- 
ty, especialy in comparison to scarce labor, whose 
price has bean rising. Therefore, they strive to increase 
‘their petroizam allotments. The effect is the same as if 
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petroleum usage were subsidized. Consequently, indus- 
try has tended to be unconcerned with conservation. 

Waste was also encouraged by the “val” system, 
wherein the planner set the manager’s targets in terms «oom 
of the ruble value of the enterprise’s gross output. No 
consideration is given to net output. To win his bonus, 
the manager sought to produce as high a ruble value 
output as he could. Since the value of the final output 
was determined by the sum of all the inputs, Soviet 
managers soon discovered that one way to increase the 
value of their gross output was to make sure they uti- 
lized very expensive inputs. Again, this was a disincen- 
tive to conserve. Inevitably large and usually wasteful 
quantities of petroleum would be utilized. Similarly,” 
this helps explain why Soviet machinery is unusually. 
heavy, why Soviet engines require more metal per unit 
of engine power than most other engines in the world, 
and why the Soviets require more fuel per kilowatt 
hour of electricity generated or per ton of steel 
smelted. 

Finally, understated prices made it more difficult to 
attract the investment and foreign currency funds 
needed for adequate development of Soviet energy 
resources. Although Soviet capital resources are nor- 
mally allocated on the basis of physical allocation spec- 
ifications rather than on an open market, those alloca- 
tion authorizations are very much influenced by the 
profitability record of each enterprise. The profitabil- 
ity record in turn is determined by prices. Thus, the 
fact that the Soviet wholesale price of energy had been | 
held constant at 1967 levels inevitably meant a fall in 
the profitability of Soviet energy production enter- 
prises, in several instances even a loss. Moreover, prof- 
itability will continue to fall as Soviet geologists find it 
necessary to push further north and east into increas- 
ingly costly, remote, and hostile sites in their search for 
new energy-producing areas. ; 

Just how important energy price increases are is 
dramatically reflected by the profit-to-capital ratio of 
the various energy-producing enterprises. In 1965, 
before wholesale prices were increased, the profit rate 
of the petroleum-producing enterprise was 5.4 percent. 
The comparable rate for the natural gas producer was 
9.3 percent. Coal mines were actually operating at 
losses of 17 percent and required a subsidy. After the 
1967 price increases, oil and natural gas profit rates 
rose to 27.8 percent and 64.5 percent respectively, and - 
coal showed a profit-to-capital ratio of 7.3 percent. By 
1978, however, with prices fixed but costs rising, those 
rates had fallen to 11 percent for petroleum, 17.8 per- 
cent for natural gas, and coal was again being produced 
at a loss of 3.2 percent. If Soviet prices had kept pace 
with world energy prices, clearly the profit rates would 
have been much higher. 

The continued fall in profit rates since the late 1960s- 
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These are the works of a man who looked at the 
ordinary and saw the extraordinary. They are part ofa 
marvelous and moving exhibition, “Edward Hopper: | 
The Art and the Artist,” which opens on September 23; 
at the Whitney Museum of American Art to celebrate it 
50th anniversary. | 

He was the poet of the commonplace, of empty 
streets and gas stations, hotel rooms and restaurants. - 
He loved the bare bones of things because they let the 
silences speak; and he loved doors and windows becat 
they could let life and light in—or seal us off. He taught 
us, above all, that every fleeting moment, however 
ordinary, was charged with extraordinary meaning, 
pregnant with possibility. 

That’s one reason we sponsored this exhibition 
and why we hope you'll see it at the Whitney or one of 
the other museums listed below. In our business, as in- 
yours, we need to be reminded that the material ‘of 
greatness is all around us if we have the courage to strip 
it bare and see its meaning. And that all we need is 
individual imagination, individual creativeness, 
individual innovativeness. Sponsorship of art that 
reminds us of these things is not patronage —it’s a 
business and human necessity. 

If your company would like to know more about _ 
corporate sponsorship of art, write George Weissman, 
Chairman of the Board, Philip Morris Incorporated, | 
100 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


Philip Morris Incorporated 


It takes art to make a company great. 
Makers of Mariboro, Benson & Hedges 100’s, Merit, Parliament Lights. Virginia Slims and Cambri 
z Miller High Life Beer, Lite Beer and Lowenbrdu Special and Dark Special Beer: 
7 7 UP and Diet 7 UP. 





“Edward Hopper: The Art and the Artist” appears at the Whitney Museum of American: A 
New York, NY September 23, 1980 to January 18, 1981; Hayward Gallery, London, Engle 
February 11 to March 29, 1981; Stedelijk Museum, Amsterdam, The Netherlands April 22 
June 17, 1981. Städtische Kunsthalle, Düsseldorf, Germany July 10 to September 6, 198 
The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, IL October 3 to November 29, 1981, San Francist 
Museum of Modern Art, San Francisco, CA December 16, 1981 to February 10, 1982. 
This exhibition is sponsored by Philip Morris Incorporated 
and the National Endowment for the Arts. 


lop eit NIGHTHAWKS (detail), 1942. The Ant institute of Chicago: Friends of American Art. (bottom left) ROOI BY THE. 
1. Yale University Art Gallery; Bequest of Stephen Carlton Clark, B.A. 1903. {top right} EARLY SUND. AY MORNING, 
1 930) Whines M Museum = American Art. Purchase, 1931. {bottom m right) FOUR LANE ROAD, 1952. Private collection. 
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has meant that the State Planning Committee (GOS- 
PLAN), which allocates investment funds, has been 
more and møre reluctant to increase the flow of 
resources to the Seviet energy-producing sector. Based 
on the officia! data, it appeared to GOSPLAN that the 
energy ministries were not using their existing capital 
resources effectively. Naturally this stance was vigor- 
ously contested by officials in the energy ministries 
such as those an the Ministry of the Petroleum Indus- 
try. Pointing to the rising world price and the critical 
role of petrdleum for the Soviet balance of trade, they 
argued that their potential profitability was much 
higher than that dictated by official prices and indi- 
cated by the official data. They reportedly pleaded 
with GOSPLAN, GOSBANK, and the Ministry of 


-Finance for an increased allotment of ruble and hard 


currency investment funds for their industry. 

Yet it was too much to expect that Soviet planners 
would completely disregard main operating indicators 
in deciding on allocation of investment resources. 
Thus, foreign exchange for the Soviet petroleum 
industry was generally limited to such relatively small 
purchases as pipe, drill bits, and submersible pumps 
(to remove the ever-increasing percentage of water). 
Officials in GOSPLAN, GOSBANK, and the Minis- 
try of Finance refused to fund multimillion-dollar allo- 
eations for the purchase of such new capital projects as 
a drill bit plant. Negotiations with American and 
French mamufacturers to build such a plant had begun 
as early as 1973. But while the minister of the petro- 
leum industry was prepared to sign a contract, GOS- 
PLAN wouid not allocate the funds. 

It is true that USSR factories produce more drill 
bits per year than American factories, but they have 
only two varieties: In contrast, American factories pro- 
duce as many as 500 varieties. American product dif- 
ferentiation:refiects the fact that differing sites require 
different bits. The Soviet drill bits also wear out faster 
and are les: effective, so that more time is spent in 
replacing worn-out bits than in drilling. In addition, 
the use of the turbo drill, the main drilling process in 
the USSR, limits Soviet drilling efforts to depths of 
not more than. 2000 meters. Soviet well casing pipe is 
of such poor quality that it is extremely difficult to use 
other techricues to drill much beyond such depths. 
Consequently, petroleum or gas deposits in the 3000- 
to 5000-meter range are literally beyond the reach of 
most Soviet drilling teams. 


iven all the obstacles to increased energy out- 
w ox and to conservation in the USSR, it is 
clear that there is considerable substance 


underlying the warnings by the CIA. But there are 
major omissions in the report. The first thing to note is 
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that the CIA does not expect the Soviets will find 
major new petroleum reserves in time to be of use. Yet, 
since the Soviet Union is such a vast country, and since 


Soviet prospecting technology is so outmoded, much of - =~ 


the USSR remains inadequately explored. But if new 
reserves are found, could they be brought on stream by 
the mid-1980s? Some argue that, even if such finds 
were made, it would not be possible to bring these new 
reserves into production until the late 1980s. However, 
that ignores the experience of the North Sea devel- 
opers who brought their oil to market in just five to 
seven years’ time. Moreover, despite encouraging 
reports of reserve potential in deep regions of the Cas- 
pian Sea, not to mention the Pacific and Arctic oceans, 
the initial CIA report does not mention possible off- 
shore deposits. It also pays scant attention to some of 
the promising onshore regions of East Siberia, an area 
once thought to be the main source of future supplies, 
at least until the West Siberian deposits were discov- 
ered. Similarly, no allowance is made for the discovery 
of oil at depths greater than those previously drilled. 
Yet there is reason to believe that once they gain 
increased access to Western drilling technology, the 
Soviets will be able to accelerate their exploration 
efforts. This will mean the Soviets can drill faster and 
deeper, not only facilitating their efforts to find new 
fields, but also making it possible for them to drill 
beneath already producing gas fields, where geologists 
expect to find petroleum. 

True, access to many of these untapped deposits 
depends on the use of foreign technology. To the 
extent that the post-Afghanistan embargo on the sale 
of U.S. technology, including petroleum technology, 
hampers Soviet efforts, the CIA may prove to be right. 
But few argue that the United States has a monopoly 
over more than a small fraction of such technology. 
When the U.S. government took too long to issue a 
license for the export of an American gas lift system (a 
form of secondary recovery that would obviate the 
need to rely so heavily on water injection), the Soviets 
shifted their contract to a French firm. Similarly, the 
French were apparently prepared to take on the con- 
struction of a drill bit plant if the U.S. ultimately 
refused to issue a license. Thus, purchase of what is 
already available outside the United States could make 
it possible for the Soviets to improve their geological 
exploration, their drilling (in terms of both speed and 
depth), and their exploration of what seems to be 
already depleted reserves. 

Gradually the Soviets have come to appreciate their 
need for foreign technology, and are willing to permit 
foreign firms to participate in joint ventures on Soviet 
territory. Some of these ventures, in which the foreign 
partner bears most of the costs, are at an advanced 
stage. A Japanese-American-Soviet team has already _ 















found petroleum and gas off the shore of Sakhalin. and 
a Canadian firm has been drilling in the Soviet rorth 
for some time. The fact that the Soviets have agreed to 
* such joint ventures, and are considering more after 
having banned them from Soviet territory since the 
1940s, shows how far they are now prepared to go to 
acquire oil-drilling technology. 

The Soviets are also beginning to focus on:conserva- 
tion. Some foreigners have argued that, since the Sovi- 
et automotive stock is so much smaller than ours, they 
do not have much fat to cut. But these critics overlook 
the enormous waste of energy that exists in Soviet 
industry. It will not be easy to reduce energy usage in 
Soviet industry, but the potential is there. The CIA 
itself has shown that by stressing conservation the 
Soviet Union has already been able to reduce the ratio 
between energy growth and GNP growth. 

A fall in the energy growth/GNP ratio also means 
that the Soviet Union will have less need te increase 
petroleum production. The sharp rise in world energy 
prices since early 1979 has had much the same effect. 
The Soviet Union has been able to increase its hard 
currency export earnings without having te increase 
petroleum exports. In fact, based on prelimimary data 
for the first half of 1979, it appears that its hard cur- 
rency earnings rose by almost 20 percent even though 
petroleum exports to the OECD countries (except Fin- 
land) were reduced by almost 30 percent. The reason is 
the 50 percent increase in the price of petroleum. In 
addition to increasing its hard currency earnings, the 
Soviet Union has been able to divert petroleum origi- 
nally put aside for hard currency exports not only for 
domestic use but for shipment to Eastern Europe. In 
other words, even if production falls slightly, the Sovi- 
et Union may still be able to satisfy its own and its 
allies’ needs for petroleum. 


he CIA tends to underplay the Soviet ability to 

substitute other sources of energy for petro- 

leum. While coal production has faltered so 
that the Soviets have been unable to increase their 
usage of coal as much as they originally planned, they 
have nonetheless been successful in instituting in- 
creased use of natural gas and atomic energy. Whatev- 
er the ultimate size of Soviet petroleum reserves, there 
is no dispute about the size of Soviet natural gas 
reserves—about 40 percent of all the natural gas 
reserves in the world. This gas is increasingly being 
substituted for petroleum as a source of energy at 
home and in Eastern Europe. It is true that until the 
overthrow of the shah, the Soviet Union imported 
about 9.4 billion cubic meters of natural gas a year 
from Iran and about 2.5 billion cubic meters from 
Afghanistan, But these supplies were intended mainly 








for the southern regions of the USSR that border Iran 
and Afghanistan. It made sense for those areas to use 
nearby foreign supplies rather than divert Soviet natu- 
ral gas that could be sold at the higher prices prevailing 
in Western Europe. Moreover, Soviet gas imports 
totaled less than one third of all Soviet exports in 1977, 
an amount equal to only about 3 percent of total pro- 
duction of Soviet natural gas. With the opening of the 
Orenburg pipeline to Eastern Europe in 1979, and its 
additional export capacity of 28 billion cubic meters, 
the ratio of imports of natural gas to Soviet exports 
should become even smaller. 

Soviet gas has become an important source of energy 
for the Soviet Union’s allies in Eastern Europe as well. 
They too are beginning to substitute gas for oil. In 
Hungary, for example, the extra Soviet gas coming 
from the Orenburg pipeline provides the energy equiv- 
alent of about 25 percent of Hungary’s petroleum 
imports from the Soviet Union. 

Nuclear energy has also become an energy substi- 
tute for both the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. 
Unlike the United States, where the future of nuclear 
energy is uncertain, in the Soviet Union the only 
uncertainty about the increased use of nuclear energy 
is why the United States is so hesitant. The Soviets are 
rushing completion on an assembly plant that would 
mass-produce nuclear power reactors. They are help- 
ing the Czechs to build a similar plant. When com- 
pleted, each of these plants will produce as many as 
eight one-million-kilowatt units a year. As Professor 
Harvey Brooks of Harvard University points out, six- 
teen of these reactors will displace almost .5 mbd of 
petroleum a year. Of course, not all Soviet electric 
power stations are fueled with petroleum. Nonetheless, 
if the Soviets are able to set up the reactors as planned, 
within ten years from the time these power stations are 
operating, they will more than make up for the 4.5 
mbd shortfall in petroleum imports predicted by the 
CIA. As of now, the Soviets still have a way to go, but 
they are determined to substitute nuclear power for 
petroleum and natural gas in fueling electricity. In 
1979, nuclear energy constituted 4 percent of all the 
electricity generated, but the Soviets hope that soon 10 
percent of all the electricity generated in the European 
part of the Soviet Union will be produced by nuclear 
reactors. During the tenth Five Year Plan, ending in 
1980, the Soviets expect that nuclear reactors will be 
the source of as much as one third of the increase in the 
electrical generating capacity in the European part of 
the Soviet Union. Similar efforts are being pressed in 
Eastern Europe. In addition, the Soviets are building 
nuclear plants on the border, so that their output can 
be sent directly to East European consumers. 

The Soviets believe that reactor safety is not a seri- 
ous concern. Indeed, some reactors are being built 











close to the «ity centers of Gorky and Voronezh in 
order to supply steam heat as well as electricity. Soviet 
scientists are more concerned with the disposal of 
waste than wath reactor operation. This attitude may 
reflect the fact that the reported nuclear accident that 
took place in 1957-1958 may have been the result of 
an explosion that dispersed nuclear wastes stored 
underground. 
| Even the gresident of the Soviet Academy of Sci- 
ences, Anately Alexandrov, professes to be mystified 
over the American reaction to safety matters and espe- 
cially to the mishap at Three Mile Island. As he saw it, 
the fuss “had nothing to do with safety. . . .the actual 
reason behinc the whole fight over nuclear construc- 
cic tion is entivety different. The development of large 
-nuclear power stations could endanger the profits of 
the fuel-prodecing monopolies.” By implication, there 
is no such problem in the USSR. In addition, Soviet 
scientists would not build such plants if they were not 
safe, and sc oy definition there is nothing to worry 
about. What night not be safe is a public protest over 
the safety of auclear energy. 


oweyer significant the CIA’s neglect of Sovi- 
et potential may have been, perhaps the 
raast bittersweet omission was the failure of 
the Agency w allow for the impact of its own report. 
Soviet officia’s and scholars tend to give more weight 
to Western analyses of Soviet problems than to their 
own analyses Some Soviet scholars, such as academi- 
cian A. E. Krylov, have been warning since at least 
1976 of virally the same kinds of energy problems 
the CIA wret about a year later. Indeed, even officials 
in the Minist-y of the Petroleum Industry had tried to 
press their nezds on GOSPLAN, GOSBANK, and the 
Ministry of Finance, but without much success. Con- 
sequently, ta« appearance of the CIA energy report in 
April 1977 was apparently the answer to the minister 
of the petroteum industry’s prayers. However ambigu- 
ous the Soviet Union’s own data may have been, the 
CIA report sas clear. It did not matter that the Soviet 
Union was 2t the time the largest producer in the 
world; accoreing to the CIA, it was approaching an 
energy crisis. Armed with the CIA’s reports, Soviet 
petroleum eficials immediately rushed off to GOS- 
PLAN, aná 3y the end of the year, GOSPLAN and 
GOSBANE. suddenly began to respond. First the 
Ministry. of the Petroleum Industry got its $144 mil- 
lion in kard currency for its drill bit plant. In quick 
succession funds were also authorized for $226 million 
for gas lift equipment to replace the water injection 
secondary re<overy process, and new efforts and funds 
© were authored for offshore drilling and joint ven- 
tures. 

















Is There a Russian Energ 


iven that the Soviets do have some reasonable 
chance of coping with their problems, why 

did the CIA focus only on what seems to be 
a worst-case scenario in its April 1977 report? Some + 
have been so unkind as to suggest that the CIA may 
have been seeking to divert attention from the fact that 
the Soviet Union had only the year before become the 
world’s largest producer of petroleum. It is unlikely 
that was the CIA’s intention. Yet there is no doubt 
that, as a result of the CIA report, people around the 
world are today more aware of the Soviet Union’s 
petroleum problems than of its strengths. 

Others have hinted that the CIA timed the release of 
this report to add urgency to President Carter’s energy 
message. That, too, is unfair. In fact, it turns out that 
CIA analysts in April 1977 were only repeating what 
they had been writing and predicting publicly since 
1970. For over seven years they had been warning that 
Soviet exports of petroleum would fall off by about 
1975. When exports continued to increase, the predic- 
tion was changed to 1976 and then to 1978. Similarly, 
it was predicted that production would drop in 1978. 
When that too appeared premature, the expected 
downturn was pushed off until 1979 and then 1980. 

Whether or not the CIA analysts prove to be cor- 
rect, there is no doubt that if the Soviet Union solves 
its energy problems, it will thus increase not only its 
economic but its military strength. Therefore, a good. 
case can be made for doing everything we can to ham- 
per Soviet economic development and hold back petro- 
leum technology. But will such an embargo work? 
Remember that today little petroleum technology is 
under the exclusive control of the United States. Thus, 
when the U.S. government took its time in deciding 
whether or not to license the export of the $226 million 
gas lift equipment, the Soviets simply but decisively 
switched their order to a French company. Similarly, 
in 1980, when a historic contract for a joint drilling 
venture in the Caspian Sea was about to be signed by 
the Soviets and two American companies, a French 
company immediately stepped in with an offer after 
the U.S.—Soviet arrangement was postponed because 
of the invasion of Afghanistan. More and more we 
have less and less control over the sale of such technol- 
ogy. 

But even if we did have such a monopoly, is it in our 
own interest to see the Soviet Union run out of petro- ` 
leum? An equally good case can be made that we 
should do everything we can to facilitate the develop- 
ment of Soviet petroleum and other energy resources. 
Presumably, if the Soviets are able to satisfy their own 
energy needs, they will have less need to compete 
either militarily or economically with the rest of the 
world for the petroleum resources of the Middle East. 
Moreover, the more petroleum produced in the world, - 
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the better off energy importers such as Japan, Western 
Europe, and the United States will be. Certainly the 
USSR will never be considered a politica!ly reliable 
supplier, but is it any less reliable than coustries such 


~as Iraq, Libya, and Iran? 


It appears unlikely that the invasion of Afghanistan 
was predicated in any large part on an attempt to 
secure future energy supplies for the USSR. This is 
not to deny that the Soviet Union might like to gener- 
ate a threat to the assured flow of Persian Gulf ail to 
Western Europe, Japan, and the United States, a 
threat that would counter threats to its vital interests in 
other areas. But given the production potential for 
petroleum in the Soviet Union, it seems unlikely that 
the USSR decided to invade Afghanistan primari’y to 
position itself to grab Iranian oil. Admittedly, the East 
Europeans are in a much more difficult situation and 
would probably like more assured access to Middle 
Eastern oil. But since the Soviet Union will probably 
be able to continue satisfying 90 percent cf the East 
Europeans’ petroleum requirements for some time to 
come, the need to satisfy the East Europeans was hard- 
ly enough reason for the USSR to invade Afghanistan, 
especially given the relatively minor quantities of oil 
consumed by Eastern Europe. 

Those who predict that the Soviet Union and East- 
ern Europe will need enormous quantities of imparted 
oil tend to discount the economic and geological solu- 
tions that are available to the Soviets. There is no 
doubt that the Soviets have some serious problems. but 
that doesn’t mean that there are no solutions short of 
military aggression. Ultimately the Soviets will have to 
reform their underlying planning and incentive system. 
They have resisted that, but there are signs that they 
may be willing to tamper with the planning process in 
order to bring about more effective utilization of their 
energy resources. Among other measures. changes 
have been proposed in the way geological expioration is 
conducted. The Soviets are even redesigning the incen- 
tive system so that geologists will be rewarded for find- 
ing petroleum, not merely for digging holes. Along the 
same lines, responsibility for offshore drilling has been 
consolidated under the control of the Ministry of Gas 
in the hope that with one ministry in charge instead of 
the three that were previously, there will ñnally be 
some offshore exploration. 

Heightened efficiency was also very much in mind 
when an overall planning reform was introduced in 
July 1979. Under the new planning mechanism, much 
less emphasis is to be devoted to increasing gross out- 
put, or “val.” Instead, the key targets will be spelled 
out in terms of what the Soviets call net normative 
output. This is comparable to what we would call value 
added: Premiums will henceforth be based on the extra 
value-added to production. Unlike the situation before 





the reform, if a manager wants to be rewarded, he will 
now have to conserve, not squander, his material 
inputs. Reinforcing this emphasis on conservation, the 
Soviets are also discussing the need for a wholesale 
price hike in raw materials such as petroleum, natural 
gas, and coal. With higher prices, Soviet managers will 
be stimulated to increase production and diminish con- 
sumption; most important, they should find it easier to 
win increased allocation of investment funds, both 
domestic and foreign. 

There is no denying that the Soviet Union has a long 
way to go, nor will they be able to solve all their short- 
comings overnight. Nonetheless, they have started to 
bestir themselves, and we in the United States should 
not be too patronizing. After all, our efforts at 
increased conservation, exploration, research, and pro- 
duction leave much to be desired. Nor have we had the 
courage to adjust energy prices to world levels. Maybe 
someone can persuade the KGB to write a report about 
our energy problems. O 





by David Wagoner 


Out of shadows as deep as shadows 

In the woods, the bears come swaying 

On their hindlegs, the black pads 

Of forepaws reaching forward, their foreheads 
Higher than all the men now running 
Behind them into the charmed circle, 

Into the ring and the glaring spotlight, 
Now pausing, lifting their muzzles, turning 
To a blare of horns, they begin dancing 

At the ends of leashes, their fur gleaming 
All shades of fallen leaves by moonlight, 
Up on red globes and walking, not falling 
Off, they waddle steadily, swiftly 

To the feet of silver trees and climb them 
To other trees, descending, they swivel 
Firesticks in their claws, they ride 

On wheels so surely, so heavily 

They seem to spiral downward without 
Stopping, and now they are swaying away 
On sawdust to drumbeats, to applause 

Like heartbeats while men are running behind them 
Becoming shadows again among shadows. 
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A story by 
Richard Stern 


ise Fennig. Mr. Quincy. Mr. Parcannis. Miss 

‘©=imbel. Ms. Bainbridge. (Antique, silver- 

glassed, turn-of-the-century Rebecca West 

ace, at tweaty-two.) Miss Vibsayana, who speaks so 

beautifully. “You cannot relinquish a sentence, the act 

of speech such honey in your throat. I can neither bear 

nor stop it.¥ Miss Glennie. Mr. Waldemeister. All of 
you. 

Do you kaaw what it is for me to see you here? To 

have you ire this room three hours a week? Can you 

guess how T»e grown to love you? How hard it is for 


ome to lose yaa? 


< Never apan will you be a group. (Odds against, 
trillions to zne.) We’ve been together thirty hours, 
here in this room whose gaseous cylinders amend the 
erratic wineew light. Those spritzes of autumn the 
neo-Venetia nee-Gothic windows admit. We have 
spoken in this roam of Abbot Suger, minister of state, 


inventor of Gothic, have cited his “Dull minds ascend 


through macerial things.” (Not you, never yours.) But 
did I tell your that I took a trolley to his church, Saint- 


-< Denis, sittiag next to a Croatian lady who trembled 


when I told Ser that just a week before I'd talked with 
the little szlesman Peter who'd been, who was, her 


s I want to tell you everything. 
see some of you again, will write many 
ers of recommendation—for years to 
- sven, God knows, teach your children (if 


you have them soon), may, someday, in Tulsa or West 
Hartford, see you when your present beauty is long: 
gone, I know that what counts for us is over. When you 
come up to me in Oklahoma or Connecticut and ask if 
I remember you: “I took your Studies in Narrative — 
course nine years ago’—or twenty-five—I will not 
remember. If you remind me that you wrote.a paper on `. 
Wolfram’s Parzival, that you were in class with the- 
beautiful Indian girl, Miss was-it-Bisayana? and Mr. 
Parcannis, the boy who leashed his beagle to his bicy- 
cle, perhaps I will make out through the coarsened 
augmentation and subtraction of the years both you 
and that beautiful whole that was the class of Autumn 
°77, Winter °62. But what counts is gone. 

Teaching. 

I have been teaching classes for thirty years. Age 
twenty-one, I had a Fulbright Grant to teach fifteen 
hours a week at the Collége Jules Ferry in Versailles. 


The boys, in-and-externes, ages ten to nineteen, pre- `` 


pared for the baccalaureate exam. Four days a week, I 
walked the block and a half from the Pension Marie . 
Antoinette and did my poor stuff. I was so ignorant of 
French, I had addressed the director as “Directoire.” 
(“I thought you were trying to get to a government 
bureau.”) When I entered the classroom, the boys 
rose. A thrill and an embarrassment to an awkward 
fellow not born a prince of the blood. “Good morning, _ 
boys.” “Good morning, Meestair Weeslair.” Much 
sweetly wicked ritardandi of those long syllables. ““To- 
day we will do an American poem. I'll supply the 















































French translation, you translate into English. Anyone 
who gets within twelve words of the original gets a 
present.” Five of the twenty-five understand; they 
whisper explanations to the others. Blue, black, brown, 
gray, green eyes intensify and shimmer with competi- 
tive greed. (Every student is numbered by class stand- 
ing and introduces himself accordingly: “I am LeQuil- 
lec, sixteenth of twenty-five.”) “Here’s the poem. For- 
give my pronunciation. 


“A qui sont les bois, je crois le saveir, 
Il a sa maison au village. 
Et si je m'arrête, il ne peut me voir, 
Guettant ses bois qu’emplit la neige.” 


The next day I collect the English versions. 


“To whom are that wood, I believe to know it. 
It have its house at the village. 
And if I arrest, it is not able to see me, 
Staring its woods who fills the snow.” 


“Not first rate, LeQuillec. Pas fort bien.” I read 
them the original. “Ça vous plait?” “Ah ouiiii, M. 
Weeslairrre. Beau-coup!” 

I see LeQuillec’s dark pout, the freckles of Streth- 
mann, the begloved, elegant what’s-his-name?—Per- 
sec? Parsec?--who wrote me the next year in Heidel- 
berg: “Dear Mr. Wissler. How are you? [ am well. 
You shall be happy to know I am fourteen of thirty-one 
this trimestre. How do you find Germany?” 

Très bien, Persec. I am teaching at the university 
here. In the Anglistikabteilung. Two classes. For the 
Ohrgeld, four hundred marks—a hundred dollars—a 
semester. Not a great fortune, so I work for the 
Department of the Army decoding cables at the Staff 
Message Control. I have Top Secret clearance, which 
enables me to forward the reports of suspected Russian 
breakthroughs at the Fulda Gap the coming Christmas 
Day. One week I work from six P.M. to two A.M., the 
next a normal daytime shift. My classes adjust to 
this schedule. The American Literary Experience. 
1: Prose. 2: Poetry. The first assignment, James’s The 
Ambassadors. American libraries all over West Ger- 
many send me their copies of the book. I give the elass 
a week to read it. The class shrinks from forty to seven. 
I don’t understand; they rapped on their desks for two 
minutes after Lecture One. Still, even students who 
apologize for dropping “because of schedule conflicts” 
come to me on the street, doff caps, shake hands. A girl 
runs up the Hauptstrasse to me, asks if I will sign a 
petition. “For Helgoland, Professor.” ‘‘Frau- 
lein. . . ?” “Hochhusen, Professor.” She is nearly as 
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tall as I, has hair a little like Ms. Bainbridge’s, heart- 
rending, popped blue eyes, hypnotic lips. “Forgive me, 
Fraulein, I don’t think I can sign political petitions 
when I work for the American Army.” Unlike students 
later on, she says, “I understand, Professor.” What a 
smile. “Excuse me for troubling you.” “No trouble, 
Fraulein. It’s a pleasure to see you. I love you.” (I do 
not say the last three words aloud.) 


teach the sons and daughters of soldiers whose 

bones have been left in the Ukraine and the 

Ardennes. I teach those who themselves fired 
guns, were prisoners, received lessons on such scum as 
L We read Emily Dickinson, Thoreau, Benito Cereno, 
Hawthorne (some of whose nastier views run parallel 
to their old ones). I talk of the power of blackness and 
try and connect it to the rubble of Mannheim, Ludwig- 
shafen, Frankfurt. 

The first poems we do are German: Goethe, Trakl, 
Heine. To show them what close reading can do for 
poems. They take to such naked delights like literary 
sailors ashore after months. Sie sassen und tranken am 
Teetisch, Und sprachen von Liebe viel. 

American soldiers fill the Heidelberg streets, eat in 
special restaurants with special money. I live in a spe- 
cial hotel, buy food in the American Commissary. The 
ambassadors. 

Fraulein Hochhusen helps me with my first German 
poem. “Will you check this for me, please, Fraulein? I 
just felt like writing it. I don’t trust my German.” 


Wir waren einmal ganz neu. 
Solange die Stellen brennen, 
brennen wir Heu. 


Once we were utterly new. 
So long as places burn 
we burn [make?] hay. 


“It is not exactly correct, Professor, but very—how 
shall I say? Eindrucksvoll. Original. Original. And 
your German is beautiful, Professor.” 

No, Fraulein, berry-cheeked Fraulein with the 
burnt-hay hair, it’s you who are beautiful. Give me the 
petition, darling Fraulein. Tell me about Helgoland. 
Will they test bombs there? And who owns it? Germa- 
ny? Denmark? I want to know everything. Is my poem 
true German? Is it a poem? Do you love me as I love 
you? “You’re much too generous, Fräulein. I feel so 
bad about the petition.” 

Herr Doppelgut, stooped, paper-white, dog-eyed, 
had walked three hundred kilometers, “black across 
the border,” yet manages to get whitely back to see his 
mother and bring me dirt-cheap books from East Ber- 
lin. When I go there at Christmastime, with my visa 
stamped by all four occupying powers, I walk through 













thirty ex-blocks of ex-houses and ex-stores. Ash, stone 
dreck, half az arch, a pot, a toilet seat, a bicycle wheel, 
grimacing irza struts. Insane survivals. In front of the 
Russian meraerialtank, a young guard holds a machine 
gun. From my new language text, I ask, “Vy govoritny 
russki?” Sifeace. “Nyet?” I think I see the muzzle 
waver. “Rott,” I say, yards off. Gray ladies in beaten 
slippers fill carts with rubble and push them on tracks 
across the steet where other aged ladies unload them. 
I go back tc Thoreau’s beans, to the white whale, to 
intoxicated bers and Alfred Prufrock, to Herr Doppel- 
gut and Fraulein Hochhusen, to close readings of 
poems. Of breasts. 
Yes, I caamot emit something important. In every 
_¢lass, there is another system of love at work. The 
necks, the cars, the breasts, the cropped hair of Ms. 
Bainbridge, the go-ahead green eyes of Miss Fennig, 
the laughter. There are more parts of love than a city 
has sections, theaters, parks, residences, businesses, 
Skid Row. 

I move te Frankfurt. To take a higher paying job 
teaching illwerate American soldiers. A tedium re- 
lieved only >y new acquaintance with the bewildered 
backside of Amesican life: ex-coal miners, fired truck 
drivers, rattled welterweights, disgraced messengers, 
sharecroppers, fugitives, the human rubbish con- 
scripted to äl! a quota, shoved now into school for the 
glory of the Army. I have the most beautiful single 
class of my Efe with them. End of Grade Four. There is 
a poem in car sotdiers’ textbook, “A Psalm of Life.” 
Tell me not ia meurnful numbers, Life is but an emp- 
ty dream, Fer the soul is dead that slumbers, And 
things are roi what they seem. We go over every word, 
every line. Fow they begin to understand, how deeply 
they know these truths. Sergeant Carmody, whose boy 
is dead in the new Korean War. Gray-haired Private 
Grady, who writes his mother the first letter of his life: 
“I am in-Gzad Te, mother. I work hard every day but 
mother I think it is to late for me now.” Pfc. Coolidge, 
mouth a fo-tune of gold teeth, a little black man who 
joined up acter being injured on the job (the Human 

Missile in Beil and Brothers’ Circus) and whom I sum- 
mon to Vl cliric every Monday afternoon. “Dese 
froolines la“: me, Perfesser.” Carmody, Coolidge, Gra- 
dy, Dunhars, Leake, Barboeuf. The class ends on your 
breathlessnzss, yeur tears, your beautiful silence. 
























ack some, then, to Iowa, to Connecticut, and 

then here, in the great Gothic hive of instruc- 

tic and research. Hundreds of classes, hun- 

dreds and bundreds of students. Themselves now writ- 
ing books, «aching classes, building bridges (over riv- 
ers, it mouths), editing papers, running bureaus, 
shops, factasies. Or dead in wars, half alive in mad- 








Wissler Remembers 


houses. “Dear Mr. Wissler. I am in a bad way. No one 
to write to. There is nothing for me. Help, help, he 

. .,”' the “Ip” dropped off the postcard (mailed with- 
out return address from Pittsburgh). “Dear Professor * 
Wissler. Do you remember Joan Marie Rabb, who 
wrote the paper on Julien and Bonaparte in 1964?” I 
do remember. For it was a paper so gorgeously phrased - 
and so profoundly opaque that I called in the dull, 
potato-faced Miss Rabb to explain it. And with expla- 
nation—missed connections filled in, metaphors yoked 
to amazing logic—the potato opened into a terrible 
beauty. “J married, Professor. A ruffian, a churl. 
Children have come. Four, under six. I could not sus- 
tain the hurts.” “Miss Rabb, if you can ever put down 
on paper what you've told me in the office, you will 
write a work of genius. But for now, you see why I 
must give you a C.” “You liked the paper, thought it, 
thought I, had promise. What I have done, with great 
laboriousness, is to transmute it into the enclosed 
poem. Will you see if the promise is herewith ful- 
filled? Have I a work which has at least merchandis- 
able power?” Fifteen penciled pages, barely legible, 
and when read, wild, opaque, dull. “Dear Mrs. Maclll- 
heny. I look forward to reading your poem when the 
pressure of the term is over. Meanwhile, I hope you 
regain your health. With good wishes from your old 
professor, Charles Wissler.” 

At times—very few, thank God-—there have been 
students who’ve rubbed me the wrong way. (How 
many have I antagonized? Surely many more, but the 
standards of courtesy are so powerful, only the rudest 
and angriest breach them.) “I have never, never, never, 
never, never in my life had a C before. Is it your 
intention, Mr. Wissler, that I not go to law school? Do 
you delight in ruining my entire academic record?” 
Terrifying calm from the plump, parent-treasured, 
parent-driven face. “One C does not a bad record 
make, Ms. Glypher. Admissions officers know that 
anyone can have a bad class, an imperceptive instruc- 
tor.” “Lovely philosophy, sir, but that does not change 
the C. It does not get me into LAW SCHOOL.” (May 
I never be cross-examined by Sophia Glypher.) “What 
can I do, Ms. Glypher? Can I change the grading 
system to accommodate your ambition?” A wicked 
stare from the not unbeautiful gray eyes. Since you are 
so clearly intelligent, Ms. Glypher, why is it that you 
don’t see that my standards curve around sweetness, 
beauty, charm? 

“Pll write an extra paper. Retake the exam.” 

“There are two worlds rotating around each other. 
here, Ms. Glypher. One is the world of papers, exams, 
grades, degrees, applications, careers. It is a fairly rigid 
world.” Or unfairly. “It is as strictly ruled as chess. 
Break the rules, you break the world. This is the world 
that’s supposed to count. In the other world, there are 
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no grades. In that world you’re not a C student. I don’t 
know what you are. Or what I am.” Ms. Glypher rum- 
bles here on the verge of a discourtesy which might 
draw us into open combat. As it is, there is struggle. 
(Unequal.) “That world’s one without end. I see my 
job more in that world than in the one in which I grade 
you C.” Even as i oppose her, wrestle within her mag- 
netic hatred, I believe this. “In that world, we're equal. 
To some degree partners. Your accomplishment there 
¿becomes mine, mine yours. It’s the world that 
counts.” 

“But not for law school, Mr. Wissler. I don’t object 
to poetry, but I’m talking reality.” 

“Ms. Glypher, the whole point is that you aren't. 
You are so attached to the one world that you don’t 
even see it clearly. The admissions officers, happily, 
do. They will recognize your talent even through what 
you think of as this stain on your record. If vou like, I 
will put a letter in your dossier explaining my belief in 
your talent along with the reasons I graded you as I 
did.” 

“I don’t think I'll trouble you to do that,” says Ms. 
Glypher in her finest moment. One which tempts me 
to the drawer where the change-of-grade slips are 
kept. 

Before, within, and after classes, the stuff of articles, 
books, lectures—San Diego, Tuscaloosa, Cambridge— 
East and West—Lawrence, Kansas, Iowa City, Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, Columbia, 116th Street, New 
York, Kyoto, Bologna, Sydney, Buenos Aires, Hull, 
Nanterre, Leiden. Everywhere wonderful “aces, the 
alert, the genial, the courteous (the bored, the con- 
temptuous, the infuriated—but few). And everywhere, 
love, with the sexuality displaced (except in the 
instance that became Wife Number Three). That has 
been priestly excruciation. 

Then pulling toward, docking at, and taking off from 
fifty, I became conscious of the love that has been 
under all the others. I love individuals, yes, and I stay 
aware of clothes, bodies, gestures, voices, minds, but it 
is the class itself I love. The humanscape. The growth 
of the unique molecule of apprehension and transmis- 
sion. From the first, tense, scattered day through the 
interplay, the engagements, the drama of collective 
discourse, to the intimate sadness of the last c'ass. How 
complicated the history, the anatomy, the poetry of 
such a body. 

Miss Fennig. Mr. Quincy. Mr. Parcannis. Miss Vib- 
sayana. Except for your colors, your noses, your inflec- 
tions, your wristwatches, I can tell very little about 
_ your status. (You are from a warrior caste in Bengal, 
Miss Vibsayana. You wrote it in a paper. Miss Glen- 
nie, you were the brilliant, solitary black girl in the 
Harrisburg parochial school. You gave me hixts of it in 
office hours.) But I know you inside out, would like to 





e 


give you all A’s. (Won’t.) All that part is clear, though 
Mr. Laroche won’t know that the extra paragraph he 
tacked on his paper lowered his grade from B-plus to 
B; nor Mrs. Linsky that if she’d not spoken so beauti- 
fully about Stavrogin, she would not have passed. 


ecember. The last class. There is amorous 
ether in the room. (Isn't it what alumni 
organizations try to bottle?) Don’t we all 

sense it this last time? 

“There’s a fine book by the French scholar Marrou 
on the history of education in antiquity. I recommend 
it generally, but mention it in this windup class 
because in that book I first encountered the idea that 
there are strikingly different notions of individuality. 
One sees this also in the first volume of Mann’s Joseph 
series. People hardly know where their ancestors leave 
off and they begin. That might be straining a bit. Mar- 
rou speaks of family identity. So certain Roman fami- 
lies were known for certain sorts of generosity, others 
for sacrifice. That’s certainly still true. Think of Amer- 
ican families associated with philanthropy or public 
service. Even if an individual in the family feels it goes 
against his grain to go public—as it were”—smiles 
from Miss Fennig, Mr. Waldemeister—‘“he is still 
conscious of the possibility of public life. I don’t say 
that makes it harder or easier for him.” 

Miss Fennig’s slim face is alight, her eyes floatingly 
green under her large spectacles. She runs her hand 
through her long hair, in, up, out, back. Mr. Quincy’s 


urchin face is stippled—such pain for him—with hor- ` 


mone frenzy. He tries to sit where he can see Miss 
Fennig. The brilliant, troubled Miss Shimbel is about 
to speak. I wait. She shakes her head. How she under- 
stands, speaking only on demand, resigned from so 
much, but—who knows?—perhaps already launched 
on some intricate enterprise. 

I talk more. I watch. Mr. Parcannis questions. Miss 
Vibsayana responds, endlessly, softly, the thousand 
bees of her throat discharging their nectar into sylla- 
bles. 

“Forgive me, Miss Vibsayana, what you say is beau- 
tiful, but I’m afraid we must finish off.” 

Wonderful inclination of eyes, head. “Excuse me, 
Professor.” 

“Not at all. You know how much I enjoy your 
notions. How much I enjoy all your notions. It has 
been a splendid class. For me. There is almost no 
future I think should be denied you. What world 
wouldn’t be better led by you?” 

I don’t say that. Instead: “I will have office hours 
next week. If you have questions about your papers, 
the course, anything at all, please come see me. And 
come whenever you like next quarter. We haven’t got- 





en as far 2s Pd like, but you’ve helped get us quite far. 
ood-bye and good luck to all of you.” 

= We have ne tradition of farewell—applause, rap- 
ping, waving: Still, the faces compose a fine compre- 

hension of our bord. There is the sweetness of a fare- 

well between those who have done well by each other. 


_ (It does not exclude some relief. On my part as well.) 


In the hall, Miss Vibsayana approaches. “May I—I 
don’t quite know how to put it, Professor—but I feel 
‘privileged that you permitted me to take this course.” 
- “I’m grateful to you for contributing so much to it. 
Thank you.” 


4 utside, darkness falling into the white lawns. 
O The paths are mottled with perilous clots of 
ice. The Gothic buildings shine beautifully 
under the iron filigree lamps. A half-moon hangs off 
“the bell tower 
-- People. thickened bundles of cloth and fur, walk 
‘chome. Hellos, good nights, goodbyes. Talk of exams, of 
‘Christmas plans. Streaks of snow like hardened me- 
ringue. The fierce winter looms. And whoops, heart 
gripped, Tm heading down, gloved hands cushioning, 
- but a jar. 


“Oh, Mr. Wissler. Are you hurt?” Miss Fennig. 
What an embarrassment. oe 

“No, no, not at all.” She bends, gives me her bare o 
hand. I hold it and get pulled while I push up. “Thanks 
so much. My first fall of the year.” 

“I took two awful ones yesterday,” she lies. 

“I wish I'd been there to pull you up. Thank you 
again.” 

“Are you sure yov’re all right?” Her fine green eyes, 
unspectacled, shimmer with tenderness. 
“I’m just fine, thank you. I think it’s wonderful that 
our last day should see me being pulled out of the snow 
by you. I wish you were around whenever I took a 

tumble.” 

“I'll try to be. It almost makes me hope you’ll fall 
again.” i 

“I will, Miss Fennig. And IIl look for you. Good < 
night now.” i 

“Good night, Mr. Wissler. Take care.” 

You too, Miss Fennig. You too, dear Miss Vibsa- 
yana. Mr. Parcannis. And LeQuillec, wherever you 
are. Gute nacht, Fraulein Hochhusen. So long, 
Sergeant Carmody. You too, Ms. Glypher. So long. 
Take care. Good night, my darlings. All of you, good 








CONTINUUM: 
A LOVE POEM 


by 
Maxine Kumin 





going for grapes with 

ladder and pail in 

the first slashing rain 

of September rain 

steeping the dust 

in a joyous squelch the sky 
standing up like steam 

from a kettle of grapes 

at the boil wild fox grapes 
wickedly high tangled in must 
of cobweb and bug spit 

going for grapes year 

after year we two with 
ladder and pail stained 
with the rain of grapes 
our private language 











THE SILVER SCAM 


How the Hunts Were Outfoxed 
























When the Hunt brothers lost upwards of a 
billion dollars in the silver market, much of 
the world felt that it couldn’t have happened 
to two nicer guys. After all, the Texans were 
out to “corner the market” and cheat the 
small investor. . . Or were they? The 
author, himself a speculator in precious 
metals, has a different view. And he casts a 
cold eye on the methods and motives of 
those members of the financial 
establishment who brought the Hunts’ 
empire crashing down. 


wo greedy Texas speculators got tao big for 
their britches and tried to corner silver. They 
were defeated by the free market and got their 
just deserts; they lost more than a billion dollars, and 
ended up in hock up to their eyeballs. It is a good story, 
a populist morality tale, and by now everybody krows 
it. 
‘But is it true? 
< Nelson Bunker Hunt and William Herbert Hunt 
were good ol’ boys from deep in the heart of. Quiet, 
intensely private, they took care of themselves, and 
minded their own business. No one accused ther of 

















by Alan Trustman 


being lovable. They were rich by inheritance and made 
their money grow. They had a history of aggressive 
speculation in art, in horses, in soybeans. They lived 
hard, worked hard, took big risks, and knew how to 
count. Which is where it all started. 

They counted the annual world consumption of sil 
ver. It exceeded the annual world production of silver. 
The rest was coming from above-ground stocks, so`- 
Nelson Bunker and William Herbert tried to count 
those. It was difficult. As near as they could figure, 
there were approximately 600 million ounces, but a 
third of it adorned the wrists of Indian ladies and 
export from India was prohibited. That left an avail- pn 
able supply of 400 million ounces. 

Not much. With the market price $4 an ounce, | 
somebody could buy all of it for $1.6 billion. It seemed 
to Nelson Bunker and William Herbert that the price 
should be much higher, or someone would buy much 
of it up. What would happen if they did? 

Well, that depended. If they tried to buy too eke 
too fast, the price would likely go way up. But that was 
all right; they were willing to pay considerably more. 
Maybe they should buy a little at a time, and spread 
the buy over a couple of years until they had half of the ~ 
400 million ounces. If they started buying at $4 an — 
ounce, and bought at prices up to, say, $36, their aver- 
age price for the 200 million ounces would be $20 an — 
ounce, a total investment of $4 billion. A good deal, 
exciting, big. 


































-They started to buy. The price went up. What they 

were doing was nc secret. They told everyone. News 

` travels fast in che commodity markets. They say they 
operate indepeadently. The constant use of both names 
here doesn’t imply they act in concert. Maybe they do, 
maybe they dwn’t. They do operate out of adjoining 
offices in Dallas. The point is they were both in the 
market, evervone knew it, and that probably did affect 
the price. 

“Fair market value” is usually defined as the price 
willing buyers pay willing sellers, neither being under 
any pressure. In the case of silver, it depended on sup- 
ply and demand, which itself depended on a number of 
economic ard political factors and rumors: What 

would industrial demand be? What would be the new 
supply? Would there be a commodity boom? Would 
the OPEC countries invest more petrodollars in gold? 
Would they ievest in silver? How far up would they 
drive the geld price? Would silver move from its 
recent 1:37 relationship to the gold price to the 1:20 
relationship wich had usually prevailed over the ages? 
And would there be a silver “corner”? 

Corner? A pause for explanations. Silver is traded 
on numerous markets, principally physical bullion 
“spot,” and “fwrward” markets overseas, and “futures” 
markets on the exchanges here. “Spot” trades are cash 
on delivery, aew. “Forward” and “futures” trades are 
agreements to buy and sell on a set future date speci- 
fied quantities which are sometimes, but not always, on 
deposit with banks or warehouses approved by the 
markets. By way of analogy, banks customarily lend 
more money than they have on deposit—on the reason- 
able assumptiens that most transactions will be settled 
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Bidding at the Commodities Exchange 


by offsetting debits and credits, that only certain 
depositors will demand their funds at any one time, 
and that in the event of a run, the government and 
bank will shut operations down, and liquidate in an 
orderly and fair manner. In very much the same way, 
commodity markets customarily deal in forward and 
future contracts for more of the commodity than the 
approved banks and warehouses have on deposit—on 
the similar reasonable assumptions that most transac- 
tions will be settled by offsetting debits and credits, 
that only certain contract holders will demand delivery 
at any one time, and that in the event of a run, the 
government and “exchange” will shut the market 
down, and liquidate in an orderly and fair manner. The 
“exchange” is the more or less formal association of 
member firms operating a market. 

“Forward” and “futures” sales may be “long” or 
“short”: “long” if the seller has the commodity on 
deposit, “short” if the seller does not own it. The short 
seller thinks the price will go down, and plans to buy 
the commodity cheaper later, on or before the date he 
has to deliver. In all cases, the functioning of the “‘for- 
ward” and “futures” markets depends on the right to 
require or the obligation to make physical delivery 
against payment on the due date. “Leverage” is the 
ratio of the total value of the commodity bought or sold 
to the required cash down payment in a “forward” or 
“future” contract. The leverage available in the U.S. 
futures markets was impressive: 20-30: 1 on silver and 
most other commodities; as much as 666:1 ($1500 for 
$1 million face amount) on three-month U.S. Treasury 
bills. The banks and exchange members executing cus- 
tomer orders guarantee the credit of their customers, 











making certain customer debts are adequately collater- 
_ alized by sufficient initial and additional cash margin, 
and the exchanges usually guarantee the credit of their 
members, making certain that member debts are ade- 
quately collateralized by sufficient cash margin. Most 
of the time, the system works well, efficienti” and 
fairly. 

What do we mean by “corner”? A corner exists 
when one party or group owns substantially the entire 
available supply of a commodity and “‘squeezes’ peo- 
ple who have sold short by demanding delivery and 
forcing the shorts to buy from the cornerer the quanti- 
ty they are short at higher and higher and ever more 
unfair prices. 

There have been a number of more or less effective 
commodity corners over the years, but they have been 
increasingly rare recently because of the internationali- 
zation of markets, the proliferation of exchanges. gov- 
ernment regulation of the exchanges, more effective 
management of the exchanges, new and imp-oved 
communications, technological advances :n the pro- 
duction of most commodities, and the like. Oa the 
other hand, a corner remains an exciting conception, 
and as Nelson Bunker and William Herbert enlarged 
their investment in silver, the possibility əf a corner 
became a major factor affecting the silver price. 

Why? Not because a corner was likely. And not 
really because of what the Hunt brothers said or did. 
But the corner story was being told by broxers, whose 
business it was to sell commodities to their customers, 
and tell it the brokers did, enthusiastically. Fretty 
soon, when people bought or sold silver, they were 
speculating not in silver but on the possibility of a 
corner. When they bought, they were betting on the 
corner. When they sold, they were betting agairst it. 
And lots of people did bet, on it or against it, including 
not only the professionals, super-rich, and multinetion- 
als but also some little people. 

The little people were in the game because of the 
enormous leverage available in the U.S. fuiures mar- 
kets. You could put down $1000 and buy or sell a 
5000-ounce silver future worth $20,000 at $4 an 
ounce, $25,000 as the price went to $5. 


oth of the relevant U.S. futures markets, the 
Commodities Exchange (Comex) in New 

York and the Chicago Board of Trade 
(CBOT), are operated by exchanges, much like the 
stock exchanges, governed by their members, and 
making markets in commodities, originally agricultur- 
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al commodities such as wheat, sugar, soybeans, and 
pork bellies, and more recently foreign currencies, pre- 
cious metals, and financial instruments, all of which 
are also traded as commodities. These markets exist, at 
least in theory, so that makers and users of the com- 
modities can hedge against the risk of price fluctua- 
tions in the future. You can make a small “initial mar- 
gin” down payment and agree that at a specified date 
in the future you will buy or sell a specific quantity of 
the commodity at a price which is, in general, the 
“spot” price the day the future is bought or sold, 
adjusted up or down according to the cost of borrowing 
money until the day set for payment and delivery. 

If you buy, you are betting that the price will go up; 
if you sell, you are betting that the price will go down. 
If the price goes up or down in your favor, you can wait 
until the delivery date and then pay the balance of the 
purchase price and take delivery if you are “long” the 
commodity, or buy the specified quantity, deliver it, 
and collect the balance of the purchase price if you are 
“short” the commodity. 

Or you need not wait until the delivery date. If the 
price goes up or down in your favor, you can borrow a 
portion of your paper winnings “equity,” in effect get- 
ting a portion of your profits before you have earned 
them by completing your trade. If the price goes up or 
down against you, you will be “called” for “additional 
margin,” and if you fail to post it promptly, your bro- 
ker will close out your position by selling your future 
at the market price, holding you liable for any deficien- 
cy.To illustrate the impact of leverage on the stakes: at 
10:00 A.M. you buy a one-month 5000-ounce silver 
future for $4.10—and post initial margin of $1000 on 
the $20,500 purchase price. At 11:00 A.M. the price 
rises to $4.30 and you promptly sell—for $21,500: a 
profit of $1000 less commissions on your $1000 invest- 
ment, doubling your money in one hour. For much of 
1978 and 1979 you doubled your margin investment or 
lost it all on any 20-cent move. And your $1000 margin 
investment wasn’t even due your broker until the next 
day. 

It is a wild and risky game, and there are those who 
love it. The principal players are the exchange mem- 
bers, who make the markets, the makers and users of 
the commodities, and the “speculators.” That appella- 
tion in this context is free from any derogatory taint; 


-they are respectable and necessary parties whose will- 


ingness to gamble is essential to a properly functioning 
market. 

Another class of player, the investor, has started to 
emerge recently. Speculators are by definition short- 
term players. People buy and sell pork bellies to make 
money, and virtually no one invests in pork bellies 
long-term. People do, however, invest long-term in the 
financial-instrument, currency, and  precious-metal ` 










- commodities. Many long-term holders are genuine 
- investors there: 


- , ack to Nelson Bunker and William Herbert. 
f Could they corner silver? 


Lev’s look at what they did. Their behavior 
was not typical of that of cornerers. In the first place, 
-they told everbody who would listen what they were 
doing; they were big, big buyers and intended to buy 
more and more. A cornerer operates in secret until he 

owns substantially the entire available supply, and then 

` he squeezes the surprised innocents who have sold 
short and must buy in higher. 

You would have to have been belligerently deaf and 

-< disbelieving and anything but innocent to sell short and 

> then be caught surprised if Nelson Bunker and Wil- 

liam Herber: had cornered silver and demanded that 
you deliver. Everybody knew they were buying and 
willing to pay a higher price. 

In the secend place, they never tried to squeeze any- 
one. They took their deliveries slowly, over many 
months, even accepted in settlement of some of their 

io contracts non-certificated silver not on deposit with 
the exchanges, and gracefully rolled the bulk of their 
futures forward into later and later months so as not to 
squeeze the sellers. Cornerers? Not quite. 

» What, then, was their objective? Obviously, to own a 
Jot of silver. Did they want to own all of it? Even more 
than all cf it? What would happen if they did? 

The govemming bodies of the exchanges, or the gov- 
ernment, would promptly shut down the markets, and 
the markets would cease to function until there was a 
fair balance of supply and demand, until there was an 
adequate silver supply from other sources, until mine 

output increased, and people melted down their table 

silver (in fact there was no corner in sight and even so 
mine output did increase and people in droves started 
to sell their table silver). In the meantime, industrial 
consumption would be cut back to the annual produc- 
tion level while users substituted other metals for the 
unavailable silver. The fantasy of the Hunts owning all, 
or more than all, the silver in the world and boosting 
the price tothe stratosphere is simply not credible. It 

. wouldn’t have worked. There is no evidence that Nel- 

son Bunker and William Herbert ever thought it 

would. There was a 100 percent certainty that the 

exchanges and the government would step in and pre- 

vent it. 

Furthermore, there was a 90 percent certainty that 

in the event of any attempt to corner, the professional 

_. investors would heavily short silver at progressively 

< higher prices with the absolute certainty that at some 

point the exchanges and the government would step in, 
close the markets, and break the price. 





















The Silver Scam 


In fact, silver could not be cornered, and the attempt __ 
would not be a rational bet. Nelsen Bunker and Wil- 
liam Herbert clearly knew it. Whatever they are, they 
are not stupid. i 

Indeed, what was worrying the Commodity Futures 
Trading Commission (CFTC) and the exchanges was 
not the possibility of a corner, but the possibility that 
the silver buyers had the power to drive the price “un- 
reasonably high’—whatever that meant—and the 
nightmare that Nelson Bunker and William Herbert 
would buy, buy, buy, driving the price up, up, up, and 
then secretly unload their enormous holdings at a high 
price on an unsuspecting public. If they could, their 
silver game was dangerous. But could they? 

Let’s be realistic. If they sold even a minor amount, 
say 50,000 ounces, a number of people would know it, 
and others would guess. The precious metal markets 
feed on rumors, and any rumor that the Hunts were 
selling was bound to cause a huge drop in the price; on 
a number of occasions such rumors did. Now suppose 
they tried to sell not 50,000 ounces, a minor amount, 
but a significant portion of their total holdings, which 
were 1000 to 10,000 times greater than 50,000 ounces, 
somewhere between 50 and 500 million ounces, the 
exact number being anybody’s guess. What could they 
get for it? $50 an ounce? $40? $20? Or $4.50? 

The fear that the Hunts were running a silver 
“pool”——where they as insiders would sell at the top 
enough so that they would have huge profits and a lot 
of small investors would be left holding a worthless 
silver bag—was fantasy with no basis in fact. Never- 
theless, the CFTC had that fear, and they, and the 
Federal Reserve and the Treasury, came to see the 
Hunts as a challenge not only to the commodity mar- 
kets, and the ability of the government to regulate 
those markets, but to the monetary policy of the 
United States. i 

Why? Because Nelson Bunker and William Herbert | 
believed~—and may well still believe—that gold and — 
silver are even now being remonetized, that paper 
money is becoming progressively more worthless, that 
the precious metals will soon be the only true money, 
and that they will have, in their silver, the only true 
money there is, apart from gold. And if gold goes to 
$1000 an ounce, and it may, it will be too valuable to 
use as the normal, day-to-day medium of exchange— 
and that was the role they saw for silver, a role which — 
would enhance the relative value of silver. Ata 1:10 
silver-gold exchange ratio, which Nelson Bunker 
repeatedly told the press he foresaw, an ounce of silver 
would be worth $100, and the pocket money used in 
commerce would be silver. 

Unlikely? Perhaps. Farfetched? Perhaps. Impossi- 


ble? No. Insane? No. Many highly respectable econo- : 


mists share precisely the same view of the future roles 


as 

















of gold and silver. It is not, however, a popular view 
among the politicians and bureaucrats who govern the 
US. 


ack to Nelson Bunker and William Herbert 
and the silver hunt. In time, they met others 
who were similarly convinced. There were 
lots of others. We know the names of some of them, 
three Saudis and a Lebanese Brazilian, who may or 
may not have been dealing for their own accounts, and 
whose names are therefore unimportant, except that 
one of the Saudis is a prince (the number of male 
members of the Saudi royal family, however, is appar- 
ently 4000). Obviously, with many others, some of 
whom were quite wealthy, all buying silver at the same 
time, the passionate buyers had the capacity, over a 
period of time, to acquire a very substantia! portion of 
the above-ground stock of silver, no matter how high 
the price went, and even if they did not want and could 
not have effected a corner, if they all kept buying 
enough long enough, the price of silver was likely to go 
higher. 

All right. So what? Was this wrong? Who would 
suffer? 

It was wrong, and there were those who would suf- 
fer, according to the CFTC, but precisely what was 
wrong and who would suffer depended on whom you 
might ask. The wrong, according to the CFTC, was the 
distortion of the market mechanism and the sufferers 
were the makers and users of silver and the uninformed 
small investors. 

The CFTC staff seems to view the Hunts’ silver 
adventure as a sequel to their earlier soybean caper. 
But the CFTC staff sees it as the primary responsibility 
of the exchanges, and not the CFTC, to fix and change 
margin requirements, to establish position limits, to 
limit trading, and to close the markets if necessary to 
prevent manipulation of prices, corners, or worse. 

CFTC Chairman James Stone—a young, bright, 
attractive activist, formerly Massachusetts commis- 
sioner of insurance, and a newcomer to commodities— 
took a more aggressive view of the commission’s role. 
Stone, though new to the job, was a very quick learn- 
er—and he was regarded with some uneasiness by the 
insiders who controlled the exchanges. For. much as 
the exchanges ran to the CFTC with the silver prob- 
lems caused by those crazy pirates from Texas (and the 
records of the exchanges and the CFTC are both 
replete with references to almost daily contacts), the 
exchanges well knew that the chairman was likely, 
highly likely, to seek in due course further regulation 
of the exchanges, and he has. 

Chairman Stone’s position before the Congress has 
indeed been more activist. It is clearly more ideologi- 


cal. He considers “speculation” in commodities. an 
unmitigated evil, “a form of gambling which endan- 
gers our economy.” He equates this year’s silver prob- 
lem with the Dutch seventeenth-century tulip bubble, 
the English eighteenth-century South Sea bubble, the 
U.S. nineteenth-century attempted commodity cor- 
ners, and the stock market collapse of the roaring 
1920s. Commodity speculation leads in Stone’s view to 
unemployment, inflation, misallocation of credit, and 
the possibility of a total financial collapse. He thinks 
the CFTC should have the power to set and change 
margin requirements. He seems to imply that the 
CFTC as much as the exchanges was responsible for 
the silver position limit controls. He demands that 
restrictions be placed on bank and broker financing of 
commodity purchases, like the restrictions on their 
financing of securities purchases. Presumably this 
restriction also would be issued by the Federal 
Reserve. : 

The situation at the CFTC was complicated by two 
genuine philosophical conflicts. First, there was the 
growing confrontation between those who believe in - 
the free market, with a minimum of governmental 
interference and control, and those who, like Stone, 
believe that extensive governmental regulation is 
necessary for the good of both the public and the 
exchanges. 

There was a second and even more important issue 
at stake, and this had to be causing further pressures 
on the CFTC chairman and members. The Treasury, 
the Federal Reserve, and others in the executive 
branch saw correctly, and quite early, the potential 
significance of the economic theory underlying the 
moves of the silver bulls. The silver bulls were at core 
hard money monetarists. The concept of a hard money 
standard in accordance with that discomfiting clause of 
our Constitution giving the federal government the 
right to coin (not print) money was, to say the least, 
troublesome to many in the executive branch and 
many members of Congress. Our government has for 
years paid its bills in large part with the printing press; 
in addition, our endemic inflation is, in fact, a source of 
desperately needed hidden taxes. Loss of the right to 
print money not backed by precious metal would 
threaten both. Were required convertibility of the cur- 
rency into fixed amounts of gold and silver ever re- 
adopted, it might relegate our government to taxes on 
real, non-inflation earnings, debt repayable in coin of 
constant content if not value, and guarantees backed:by 
similar coin as the sole sources of government reve- 
nue. 

We had had convertibility until the 1930s. Was it 
conceivable that we might have it again? Could our | 
government as we knew it function if we did? 

Dust under the rug, dust under the rug. . . 










F A ezmwhile, the short sellers of silver were 
a very short and in very hot water. They 
; bad had plenty of advance warning, and, 
as one month after another rolled around where the 
longs never tried to squeeze the shorts (and could not 
have done so even if they wished to with the CFTC and 
ruling bodies of the exchanges looking on), it became 
-more and mere difficult to sympathize with the short 
- sellers of silver. But short they were, and facing the 
-prospect ef enormeus, crushing loss. 

Let us consider their position and who they were, 
the market insiders, the professional commodity trad- 
ers, the trading houses themselves, buying and selling 
for clients asc for their own accounts, and the mem- 
. bers of the exchanges. Many of them were heavy short 
sellers of silwer. After endless prodding and hearings, 
the Commodity Futures Trading Commission finally 
` revealed in late May that the insider short position on 
January 17 was nearly $2 billion. (Some of the insiders 
promptly claimed their shorts were hedged. We don’t 
know the details of this. Who was ultimately taking the 
risk?) 

: Commodity trading is a zero-sum game. Every unit 
ioo someone buys is aunit someone sells. As Nelson Bun- 
ker and Willim Herbert and others bought and went 
long, others. were simultaneously selling and going 
© short. And as the Hunts and the other buyers went 
heavily long—at peak more than 200 million ounces of 

- > silver long—semebody else was going heavily short. 
Suppose for a moment that the same people who 
controlled the: exchanges, and made and changed the 
trading rules, were in fact the ones who were short, and 
were heavily short for their own accounts, or related 
accounts. It is at least relevant to determine the exis- 
tence and magnitude of what could very well have been 

an enormous conflict of interest. 

Conflicts ef interest in regulated markets have been 
sensitive matters fer many years. We have all heard the 
Wall Street maxim that the public is always wrong. 
Why? The gaestion is very serious. It suggests the 
public is stwpid—but surely it’s much more compli- 
cated than thet. Is it, in part, because the insiders tell 
the public what «o do and privately do exactly the 
opposite? The suggestion is misleading in most cases-— 
but it does kappes. Sometimes. Indeed, it has to hap- 
pen sometimes. When the speculators are reluctant to 
take positions of sufficient size to make the markets 
function, the market-makers themselves must take the 
“unpopular” side of the particular risks; that’s how 
they make tae markets. 

Oh? Well, :hey do make the markets and they con- 
trol the exchanges. The members elect the governing 
‘boards and the governing boards make the rules. And 
change the mies, ‘rom time to time. 

Silver was going out of control. As the price of silver 
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mounted, it became ridiculous in the eyes: of many 
exchange members. Six dollars an ounce? Seven dol- 
lars? For silver? Sooner or later the bubble would — 
break. If not, they could always make it break. It would ° 
be their duty, they would claim, to make the. price 
break, for the benefit of the makers and users and for 
the protection of the public. And some of them—we 
suspected and now know from the CFTC—shorted 
silver, selling futures on silver they did not own. 

At first it seemed they were wrong. The price did 
not break. 

Indeed, as it went higher, the “smart money” got 
nervous. They had shorted silver at $6. They had short- 
ed more at $7, even more at $8, more still at $10, and 
by Labor Day of 1979, the price had reached $11. 
Maybe they should borrow their limits and really go 
for broke if the price reached $15 or $20. The trouble 
was that awful word “broke.” It may have been literal- 
ly as well as figuratively true in some few cases. 

Again, so what? They had played the game. They 
were losing. Too bad. That is the nature of the com- 
modity business. If you go heavily short in a rising 
market, you go broke. That’s the way it is. He who 
sells what isn’t his’n must buy it in or go to prison. 
That is the first law of commodities. Losers weepers. 

Not these losers. They had two lines of defense. 
First, of course, were the governing bodies of the 
exchanges. And second, there was the government, the 
agency most directly concerned being the Commodity 
Futures Trading Commission. 

But unless Congress changed the law and permitted 
the CFTC to make and change all the exchange rules, 
the governing bodies of the exchanges still had the 
power to make and change the rules, and possibly the 
power to make retroactive changes. 

Well, they made them, all right. They changed the 
rules. They did it perhaps for any number of reasons 
but there was one undeniable effect: they bailed out 
the losers. 

First, they appointed special silver committees of 
members who had relatively little silver. action going, 
and theoretically less conflict of interest. This was a | 
good move, and clearly correct, but was it substance or 
only surface? 

The new committees promptly turned to business 
and tightened the screws on silver buyers. Remember 
those $1000 5000-ounce futures? As the price had 
gone up and up, the value of those futures had gone up 
and up, and the people who owned those futures had _ 
that escalating value on deposit with their brokers and © 
could use it to borrow money, which they could use to | 
buy more silver futures—always $1000 down for 5000. 
ounces. The silver pyramid was terrific, as good as 
what? Silver? 
And so, lo and behold, in the summer of 1979, the - 













































: exchanges made a series of changes in the margin 
rules. Instead of putting up $1000 as before, you now 
had to put up substantially more. First, $1500. Then 
` $2000, which is where matters stood on Labor Day of 
1979, when the exchanges became a little panicky and 
got a lot more aggressive. They bumped the margin 
again and again, and made the buyers put up more and 
more, eventually—for the spot months—as much as 
$75,000! For one 5000-ounce contract. 

The rationale was plausible, if not sound. Tiny as it 
was, initial margin of $1000 had been deemed an “ap- 
propriate” cushion against a possible drop in price 
when the price of silver was $5 an ounce and the 5000 
ounces cost $25,000. But now that the price was $15, 
and the 5000 ounces cost $75,000, the initiz! margin of 
$1000 was deemed inadequate. And the changes were 
retroactive. If you had put up $1000 initial margin 
when you bought, and they bumped the requirement to 
$10,000, you had to put up the other $9000 or you 
were subject to a margin call and the sale of your 
future contract. 

The little people who had pyramided in accordance 
with existing rules and bought more and more futures 
had to put up a lot of additional margin—or sell some 
of their futures. Which was the purpose of the new 
rule, of course—to force them to sell their futures. 
When people have to sell, sell at any price, the price 
tends to go down. 


eanwhile, from the point of view of the 
insiders, the new increased margin depos- 
its had several other advantages. Since the 
law prohibited the commission from setting margins, 
the exchanges could claim that they were policing 
themselves, so there was no need for additional CFTC 
powers. For another thing, the member firms now had 
more of other people’s money to hold, and they did not 
pay interest on commodity account margin deposits. 
The third reason for the increased deposits was clever 
and farsighted—it was a long-range mechanism for 
solving the margin-adequacy and net-capital problems 
of overexposed members. The moment the silver price 
came down far enough, the exchanges would change 
the rules again, drop the required margin deposits and 
count the extra deposits as excess margin. But that was 
_ still months into the future. 
Back to September 1979. The insiders raised the 
margin requirements retroactively and forced some of 
the small holders to sell, trying to drive the price down. 


¿© But the price didn’t come down. 


It went up. Keep bumping those margin deposits? 
They did, but as the required deposit was raised to 
$3000, $5000, and $7500—within two weeks, by the 
= way-—the price of silver went up every single day, to 





$15.90 on September 18. On that day, the Comex 
increased the deposit on new contracts from $7500 to 
$50,000 for the spot month, $20,000 for other futures. 
That would surely bring the price down. 

Or would it? It did. But not very far, or for very 
long. On September 19, the price bottomed at $15.20, 
down all of $.70 from the previous day’s $15.90. After 
bouncing briefly up and down through the $15.90 level 
on September 24, it went solidly through it on Septem- 
ber 27. 

The changes hadn’t worked. The little people had 
had to sell, but they didn’t own all that much silver. 
The rich, on the other hand, didn’t have to sell. They 
borrowed the additional money or got it from their 
own deep pockets. The big money smelled what was 
coming, many sold their futures, and bought physical 
silver forward contracts in Europe, to insulate them- 
selves from the possibility of further market-manipula- 
tive rule changes. 

Many people felt that shifting trading to Europe was 
paranoid. After all, this was still the good old U.S. of 
A., and we were hardly a banana republic. Yet. Yes, 
the retroactive rises in required margin deposits had 
been unfair, and might even have been illegal in this 
never-never land, this murky bog of law, but there 
would be no more shenanigans of that style or the U.S. 
markets would cease to exist, and there was no danger 
of that happening, as it would undermine the dollar. So 
the non-paranoid, loyal Americans continued buying 
futures here and the price stayed up. 

As it stabilized at $15 and $16 in October, building 
its base for another big push, the losers must have 
begun to sweat. They had to make the big buyers sell, 
Big sales, a lot of sales, and fast! Before the big blow- 
out. How? Change the rules again? 

The exchanges threatened. And so did Chairman 
Stone. They would impose position limits on silver. 
They would abrogate the right to take delivery. They 
would permit trading for liquidation only. By God, 
they would close the markets! Some of the member 
firms even asked the exchanges to close the markets. 
The threats worked, sort of. For two months, the price 
stabilized. Silver closed October at $16.56 and No- 
vember at $18.82. 

But in December, whoosh! The explosion came. 
After briefly cracking $20 on December 3, the 
price zoomed through that level on December 12, It 
cracked $25 on December 26. On December 31, it 
closed at $34.45! Merry Christmas and Happy New 
Year! 

January was more of the same. On January 2, the 
price hit $38.85. 

Calm. Change the rules. Again, and again, and once 
again. Three new rule changes. Starting on January 8 
and completed on January 21, fourteen days later. . 












ew Eule Number One: force the biggies to 

sdl. On January 8 the exchanges decreed 
that—with retroactive effect, of course— 

no one could own more than 2000 futures in all 
months, or 590 futures in any month. Guess who 
owned more? Nelson Bunker and William Herbert 
and the other big players were caught. They would 
have to sell their extra futures, and they owned reams 
of extra futures. And then, just to make sure they got 
the message. the monthly limits for January and Feb- 
` fuary were dropped to fifty contracts—with the 
implicit threat to continue the ridiculously low limit 
= from month to month thereafter until the price 

proke. 

_ That worked; it affected the price, all right; it dipped 

to $31.91 om January 8. But then it headed up again. 
The Hunt brothers, resourceful as always, had found 
a big short, Eaglehard Minerals and Chemicals Corp., 
. with huge hoidings of bullion. They sold their extra 
futures to Englehard, which was delighted to buy the 
long position to offset their short. And as part and 
parcel of the same deal, Nelson Bunker and William 
Herbert entered into a private, off-exchange contract 
with Englehand to buy from Englehard in sixty days 19 
«-- million ounces of silver bullion at $35 an ounce—$665 
-- million. This took the pressure off the market. The 
price bouneed merrily through $40, and briefly 

> through $50! 

-. That did it. 

The exchanges rushed through New Rule Number 
Two: force ewerybody to sell. The exchanges matter- 
of-factly let it be known that the fifty-contract month- 
ly position limit of New Rule Number One also meant, 
by the way, ‘kat no matter how many futures contracts 
you owned, yeu could not demand delivery, in January 
or February or any other month if the ban was 
extended, of more than fifty futures’ worth of silver! 

This created an anomaly. If you owned more than 
fifty contracts, you would still have to make payment 
on the due date unless you sold your extras, but you 
couldn’t demand delivery on more than the fifty 
futures. Hoiders were given until January 31 to get 
their positions in line. What? That’s right. Ten whole 
days. Could tne exchanges really do it? Wasn’t it ille- 
gal? Unconstitutional? Isn't there something in the 
Constitution about impairing the obligations of con- 
tract? 

Chairmar Stone made speeches declaring what was 
fair and for tbe general good; it was the function of the 
CFTC to declare the policy and purpose of the mar- 
kets, and the sole purpose of the markets, the chairman 
now decreed, was to provide an opportunity for makers 
and users te hedge against rising or falling prices, and 
-notan opportunity to own the underlying commodi- 
s. never mind what the futures contracts said, or 
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that you had to have an underlying delivery require- 
ment to make the contracts meaningful, or that you 
needed speculators who were willing to take delivery in 
certain cases to have a working market. It was perfect- ° 
ly all right to make the buyers pay while Gifting the 
delivery requirement from the sellers. 

Some holders of more than fifty contracts simply 
sold their excess contracts. Others realized, to their 
dismay, that the fundamental arithmetic of the game 
had changed. Where previously the above-greund trad- 
ing supply was something like 400 million ounces, and 
the supply overhanging the market was that plus what- 
ever in addition the shorts were willing to sell short at 
the risk of having delivery demanded—now the supply 
was Virtually infinite, since the shorts were no longer 
under the discipline of possibly having to deliver. 
Indeed, they could sell and sell without limit in the 
hope that their infinite fictitious supply wouid at some 
point exhaust the buyers’ capital available for pur- 
chase. 

Still other holders gave up in disgust. If you couldn’t 
demand delivery of more than fifty contracts but you 
still had to pay for the excess, what did that mean? 
That you had to pay for it without getting it’ Potential 
investors became reluctant to buy, and [frightened | 
holders became eager to sell. A lot of people began to 
feel that the whole thing was getting ridiculous and 
that the only sensible thing to do was to sell their 
futures and get out of the game, Permanently. 

What would happen with all sellers and no buyers? 
Because that’s where the game was heading, fast. 

The shorts must have licked their lips. 

And implemented New Rule Number Three, the 
coup de grace, the final settlement: there was still a 
remote possibility that too many pesky buyers would 
continue to buy despite the changes in the rules 
because they had faith in the American system—or in 
the strength of the European physical silver market— 
or because they were just too damn dumb te sell when 
any fool could see the game was up. What was needed 
was a new rule to knock out all the buyers. The trouble 
with that was that if there were no buyers, only sellers, 
there would be no market. What was needed was not 
no buyers, but rather only certain buyers, reliable buy- 
ers like—who? You guessed it: the shorts, including 
the short insiders! 3 

New Rule Number Three: trading would be for 
liquidation only. That sounded fair. And sounded nice. _ 
You couldn’t sell unless you were long, ard you 
couldn’t buy unless you were short. 

Wait a minute, wait a minute—what did that mean? oe 
If you phoned your broker and asked him to buy a. 
contract, and were even willing to put up the $50,000 
initial margin because you thought the price was 
cheap, your broker would refuse your order. You 
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The Hunt brothers take the oath before a House investigating committee. 





couldn’t buy unless you were short and you were buy- 
ing in order to cover your short. 

No one could buy except the shorts? Oh. no! That 
couldn’t be serious! The shorts were short and there- 
fore wanted the price down. The further down it went, 
the less they were short, and if they drove the price 
down far enough they would even be in prefits! Sup- 
pose the shorts, the only permitted buyers, dropped 
their bids $5 a day? $10 a day? Suppose -hey were 
willing to bid only a penny an ounce? Well? What 
about it? Now, now, let’s not exaggerate, they 
wouldn’t go that far, at least not right away. no matter 
how they must have been tempted. 

Three new rules in fourteen days. Rules? Killers. 


mazingly, they didn’t at first seem to work. The 

price did drop a bit, of course, tut only to 

$34 on January 22, and from there it moved 

back up again. It reached $38.50 again on February 11. 

It dropped off to $31 on February 19, but moved back 
up to $36.15 on March 4. 

The trouble was the European physical sdver mar- 
kets. They had kept functioning—normally. They were 
legitimate trading markets. 

The big players were now selling their surplus 
futures in New York and Chicago and buyirg physical 
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silver in Europe. From time to time on some days, 
there was a $2 to $3 discrepancy between the price in 
New York and Chicago and the price at the same 
moment in Europe. 

The discrepancy wasn’t serious. It couldn’t last. But 
for the moment it gave the shorts another new game, 
heads they won, tails they couldn’t lose. The name of 
the game was arbitrage, playing the spread in two dif- 
ferent markets. Nelson Bunker and William Herbert 
and the other players who were long on the American 
markets were barred from participating in the arbi- 
trage because they were barred from buying here. But 
what about the shorts who were free to buy here 
because they were short—without commissions, by the 
way, if they were insiders and owned seats on the 
American markets? If Nelson Bunker and William 
Herbert and others were buying in Europe at $38, and 
the price in New York and Chicago was $35, the smart 
money could buy in New York and Chicago and sell in 
Europe at the same time, making a handsome profit 
with no risk. 

Remember, the shorts were the only permitted buy- 
ers. To arbitrage was certainly inconsistent with the 
spirit of the “trading for liquidation only” rule. But did 
they do it? 

That is another of those details the exchanges, 
CFTC, Congress, and the media have not yet told us. 









We can only wonder what some of the shorts did. As 
nh opportanily, it was luscious. 
Unfortunately, arbitrage, like all good things, comes 
‘to an end when the price differential disappears. The 
price differertial did disappear. 
-But the price of silver still held above $30. 
‘The sherts:- escalated. The insiders had changed the 
_-rules and had still failed. They were losers. And not 
= good losers. They were the only permitted buyers. So 
the hell with restraint. Drop the bids. Every day. To 
whatever oriez level it took to force margin calls. Mar- 
gin calls? Hell, panic margin calls! 
They did. They moved their bids down, day by day. 
-To $33.1G@:0r March 6. To $29.75 on March 10. And, 
‘somewhere ir the vicinity of $29, on March 10, 11, and 
12, the margin calls started. The people who owned 
‘futures were all margined to some extent. Even with a 
deposit of $75,000 per future, the value of the underly- 
ing 5000 eanzes was $145,000 at $29 an ounce and the 
holder was margined to the extent of the remaining 
$70,000. Moest holders were margined far more than 
that. Dropthe bids to $25, and watch. Additional mar- 
gin not posted? Too bad. Sell the customer out. At 
market, now $25. 
- It was a one-way street—down. Drop the bid. Call 
for margin, and sell the customer out. 
What eise? Could the insiders continue to short 
sell? They knew the price was going down. Think of 
money they could make if they could short sell. It 
- was technically prohibited. Or was it? If trading was 
for liquidaticn only, sellers were not permitted to sell 
unless they were long. Was there a loophole? Hmm. 
Short selliag-was still permitted by the rules if “for the 
purpose of efecting delivery,” whatever that meant. 
Delivery to the depositories of physical silver bought 
somewhere etse? If that is what it meant, it would not 
be all that difficult. There was lots of physical silver 
available somewhere else. 

In any event, the panic was on, margin calls even if 
no short sales. The price dropped to $25.50 on March 
13. To $21 on March 14. On with those margin calls. 
And as the price dropped, a little bit every day, $20, 
$18, the margin calls became a wave, then a tide, then a 
flood. 

Hold omnew: let’s be fair. A short pause for fairness. 
Are we sure that’s: the way it happened? It could have 
been innoeert. 

The margm calls could have been minimal, and the 
forced sales a relative trifle, the majority of the sales 
being sales by longs who were not margined, who were 
well informed, wao knew what was going on, and 
decided, ene by ene, independently, that the silver 
price action was disappointing, the Ides of March were 
n-appropriaie time to sell, so they all, at-about the 
same time, placed orders to sell at market, no matter 
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how low. It could have happened. It’s quite: possible.. 

And it is possible that the bidders were not the short 
insiders, but just plain folks who happened to be short, 
and that they were not knocking the price down, but- > 
were all acting independently, placing a cautious bid 
here, a cautious bid there, without any thought of caus- 
ing margin calls, and that, indeed, the few insiders who 
were short were trying to keep the price firm, orderly, 
and responsible. 


was it? And is it wrong for us to be suspicious? 
On to D-for-debacle Day. Their backs to the 
wall, Nelson Bunker and William Herbert made an 
announcement that was a little unusual. They. were 
going to raise $4 billion by issuing notes paying inter- 
est rumored to be 8 percent secured by silver at a price 
rumored to be $20 an ounce, and they had arranged to 
sell 12.5 percent of the notes to one unidentified Swiss 
bank. The initial press response was surprisingly non- 
committal; Nelson Bunker and William Herbert were 
in the process of raising another $4 billion which they 
would use to shore up the market. The response on the 
exchanges was something else. The Hunt brothers 
needed money? Oh, my! Sell! Sell it all! Quick! Sell! 

At that point, even Nelson Bunker and William 
Herbert failed to meet their margin calls. When people 
heard that, the price went from $15.80 all the way 
down to $10.80 in one day. 

Even then, it had considerable resilience. It ranged 
from $12 to $16 for weeks, which was nice for the 
exchanges and their members. The sharp drop in price, 
followed by the recovery and stability, made it possible ~ 
for the exchanges to change the member margin rules, 
declare the previous high margin deposits as excess, 
and proclaim the capital- and margin-adequacy and 
solvency of the member firms which had previously 
been a little bit weak: Bache alone was now decreed to 
have excess margin of $80 million, and Heinhold $19 
million! 

Justice had prevailed. The markets had worked. The 
brokerage firms were still solvent, adequately mar- 
gined, and with adequate net capital. The chairman 
had done his job well, possibly better than he wished in 
retrospect. If he had done it a little less well, he could 
have asked the Congress for new powers to regulate | 
everything, margin, retroactive rules, other powers. He © 
may decide to ask anyhow. But the fact of the matter 
was that the exchanges had done the job themselves, 
albeit with the cooperation of the CFTC. The “free” 
market had “worked,” they had rescued the commodi- 
ties exchanges—and those greedy brothers from Texas 
had lost. more than a billion dollars! Bucked the sys- 
tem? Gone to hell! TV, radio, newspapers, magazines 


I could all have been innocent and natural. But 




















all the media celebrated. Of course, nobody in his right 
mind would ever trade precious metals on the Ameri- 
can markets again, but that wouldn't last, everyone 
knew. People have very short memories. 

The story had played out dramatically. There were 
winners who had deserved to win and losers who had 
deserved to lose. 

The story goes on. 


n the closing days of March, it became clear that 
the cash position of Nelson Bunker and William 
Herbert was not what it might have been, and 

too tight for them to consummate the $665 million 
purchase of 19 million ounces from Englezard at $35 
an ounce. At a marathon day-and-night negotiating 
session in Boca Raton, representatives of Citibank, 
Chase Manhattan, Morgan Guaranty, Bank of Ameri- 
ca, Manufacturers Hanover Trust, and First National 
Bank of Dallas met with officers of Englehard, Nelson 
Bunker, and William Herbert. Chairman Paul A. 
Volcker of the Fed drifted in and out of the room, 
occasionally in pajamas. In the end, the Hunts seem to 
have settled their matter with Englehard by trans- 
ferring to Englehard some of their oil properties and 
some of their silver. Has the deal closed? 

On D-for-debacle Day plus one, March 28, a curious 
thing happened. Silver had traded down to $10.80 the 
day before. The panic was still on. The margin calls 
were still exploding. Nearly a billion dollars of silver 
traded that day in a very curious pattern. It went down 
to $11.50, then bounced up again to $14, sank to 
$11.30, bounced up again, and then down again a few 
more times, to $11.50 each time, and up again each 
time, before closing the day at $12.00. It is easy to 
understand who was selling—panicky people who were 
margin short. But who was doing the buying? 

It could not have been Nelson Bunker and Wiliam 
Herbert, who were spending the day tied up in finan- 
cial knots. But somebody was buying a billion dollars 
of silver. 

Who? 

Shortly thereafter, the Hunts did in fact negotiate 
with most of the banks who had been present at the 
Boca Raton pajama party a billion-dollar-pius loan to 
Placid Oil, an independently managed family trust, 
with the understanding that some of the loan proceeds 
would be re-lent by the trust to Nelson Bunker and 
William Herbert, who would collateralize the loan 
with virtually everything they had in the world— 
everything: oil, silver, stock, art, horses, cat:le. 

Again, Mr. Volcker of the Fed participated, at least 
to the extent of blessing the loan. When chaHenged, he 
=- denied recommending it, or pressuring any of the 

bankers to do it, taking the serene position that, as 








chairman of the Fed, he was entitled to know. He later 
remarked that “there is evidence indicating that there 
was an attempt to control the supply of a significant 
commodity. .. .” 

Afterward, at least one banker commented to at 
least one financial reporter that his bank and the others 
were doing it to “save civilization as we know it.” 
Apparently there was some fear of a mammoth inter- 
national banking musical chairs—in which one or more 
banking institutions lending to Nelson Bunker and 
William Herbert or their creditors or someone with 
whom they or their creditors had hedged or contracted 
would be unable to survive a prolonged struggle over 
who would be paid what and when—and who would be 
left unable to grab a chair. 

Mr. Volcker two weeks later reportedly told the 
press that one of the requirements of the loan would be 
that Nelson Bunker and William Herbert would have 
to liquidate their entire silver stock and refrain from 
dealing in precious metals. An odd statement for Mr. 
Volcker to make. Knowledgeable as he is, and he 
unquestionably is knowledgeable, he had to know the 
impact his statement was likely to have—and did 
have—on the shell-shocked precious metals markets, 
before he decided on the following day to qualify what 
he had said. What was he trying to accomplish? Save 
the dollar as we know it? 

There has been occasional media conjecture that the 
bank loan to Placid Oil was a “‘bail-out” designed to 
placate highly placed Saudis who were embarrassed at 
the debacle. Yet this is oddly unconvincing. If the 
entire loss was borne by the Saudis involved, and not- 
merely the proportionate interest that seems to have 
been theirs, the total sum in question is nevertheless in 
petrodollar terms negligible. The Saudis have for eight 
years been delicate in the extreme in urging fiscal and 
monetary restraint on Washington, although they lose 
vastly more than the total amount of the silver bath on 
the foreign exchange markets every day the dollar loses 
one percent of its value. Hurt by the loss? Embar- 
rassed by the speculation? No. Total petrodollar diver- 
sification into precious metals to this date remains pru- 
dent. The Saudis are more likely to have been irritated 
by the questionable ethics of the changes of trading 
rules by the exchanges. 


he Comex and the Senate Committee on Agri- 

culture issued reports and various Senate and 

House committees held hearings. Conspicu- 

ously missing from the reports and the inquiry were 

hard factual answers to a number of fascinating ques- 
tions, such as: 

Who was short and how many ounces and when and 

at what prices? Who controlled the exchanges? What. . 

















































was the reiationship of each of the shorts to the power 
structure en the exchanges? Were each of the short- 
member firms in compliance at all times with all net 
- capital and margin requirements? If not, why not, and 
what was done about it? 
s What efforts were made by the brokerage houses to 
-< -police what was being said by their brokers? Were the 
firms telling their customers to buy, themselves short- 
ing silver? 
“Who were the sellers in January, February, and 
March? Were any of them selling short? Were they 
. in fact selling only to effect delivery, whatever that 
_ meant? Were they engaging in arbitrage between the 
various markets? 
© >To what extent were the bidders the short insiders 
on the exchanges and their associates, as opposed to 
. just plain folks whe happened to be short? Were they 
all acting independently? Were they deliberately 
< knocking the price :down to cause margin calls? Were 
| the insiders who were short trying to keep the price 
<> firm, orderly, and responsible? Who bought all the 
silver at $11.50 on Match 28? 
What banks, brokers, creditors, and others were in 
¿< danger of insolvency if Nelson Bunker and William 
<o Herbert were cash-squeezed and failed to honor their 
_ obligations when due? Why did Mr. Volcker announce 
in April that the Placid Oil loan was going to require 
Nelson Bunker and William Herbert to sell off all their 
silver and refrain from purchasing precious metals? 
~ Why was this the business of the CFTC, Treasury, 
SEC, Fed. or anyone else? 

Were tite purpose and effect of the rule changes as 
< described abeve? What does the CFTC propose to do 
about it? Are there any limitations on the power of the 
<: exchanges te change the rules of trading to benefit 

< particular classes of traders? 

- The near disintegration of the financial markets is a 
very serious problem and should be investigated by the 
<o Congress. But we are left to wonder whether useful 

~~ hearings on the subject will ever be held. 





















his isvene of those situations where there are a 
number of different points of view. 

The governing bodies of the Comex and 

CBOT see the Huat speculations in silver as the most 
dangerous threat in history to the commodities mar- 
kets of the United States. They noted the problem 
>o early, noafied the key regulatory body, the CFTC, 
= promptly. stayed in touch with the CFTC nearly daily, 
= and, with the approval of the CFTC, instituted the 
higher margin requirements, position and delivery lim- 
its, and liquidation-only trading that ended the specu- 
ative threat once and for all and restored the free 
“markets io their basic maker-user-hedger function. 














The Silver Scam 


They did it all themselves, with the powers they now 
have under the law, and they see no need for further 
regulation by the CFTC or anyone else. 

The SEC sees the similarity between the trading of . ° 
futures and the trading of securities and the potential 
danger of inconsistencies between the rules governing 
trading on the commodity markets supervised by the 
CFTC and the rules governing trading on the securi- 
ties markets supervised by the Division of Trading and 
Markets of the SEC. Runaways on the commodity 
markets can seriously influence trading on the securi- 
ties markets. 

The Federal Reserve and Treasury have multiple 
concerns. First, there is the threat that excessive prices 
for precious metals will lead to some sort of reintro- 
duction of a gold-and-silver convertible currency. Sec- 
ond, there is the risk of speculation in commodities 
which accompanies and reinforces inflation and which 
directly undermines the value of the dollar when it is 
the precious metals that soar in price. Third, there is 
the relationship between speculation in the precious 
metals and the levels of the money supply and base and 
their rates of increase and decrease. Fourth, and final- 
ly, a major speculative accident in one of the commod- 
ity markets could lead to a domino collapse of the 
world banking system. In fact there are some people 
who insist that the Hunt caper very nearly did just 
that. 

Nelson Bunker and William Herbert undoubtedly 
feel that they played by the rules and were victimized 
by the exchanges and the CFTC. In spite of this, they 
have paid all their debts, pledging myriad assets, 
including substantial quantities of silver, for the Placid 
Oil loan. As they look to the future, they see business 
and politics as usual; the ship of state out of control; 
fiscal and monetary policy geared to votes; prime drop- 
ping to 9 percent; the money supply and base edging 
up week by week; federal spending, borrowing, and 
guarantees climbing; banks, savings and loans, and 
insurance companies recovering; the bond market 
moving back up; the stock market nudging 1000; the 
dollar tumbling; and the gold price overtaking the Dow 
at $1000. 

With gold at $1000 an ounce, at 1:37 the silver price 
will be $27 an ounce, at 1:20, $50 an ounce, and at 
1:10, $100 an ounce—which is exactly what Nelson 
Bunker and William Herbert were saying all along. 

Two brothers from Texas, trying to make a little 
money, caused all that fuss for all those folks in gov- 
ernment. How much silver do they now own? How 
much did they lose? Is their Placid Oil debt restructur- 
ing all for show, done with mirrors? 

Silver mirror on the wall, who'll be the richest 
of them all? Hi-ho, Nelson Bunker and William 
Herbert. C yee 












The real value of the martial arts, says a 
twenty-year practitioner, has nothing to do 
with physical feats, such as breaking bricks 
or boards. 


n the summer of 1967, I was enrailed as an 
exchange student from Dartmouth at the Uni- 
versity of Leningrad, USSR. One evening, at a 

talent show presented by the foreign students, I gave a 
karate demonstration to a large audience of Russian 
~ students, professors, and invited friends. | had been 
studying karate in the States for several years and was 
~ fairly proficient at it, though some distance from the 
black belt level I was to attain three years later. After 
‘demonstrating the classic kata, or choreographed 
forms, and delivering a brief dissertation on the art, the 
climax of my act was to break a brick with my bare 
hand—a skill I had acquired a year before, and had 
repeated dozens of times. 

“My Russian friends proudly produced a construc- 
tion brick easily twice the size and three times the 
nee weight of the baked red bricks I was accustomed to 
splitting back home. Undaunted, I set it precisely to 
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bridge the space between a pair of similar bricks laid 
parallel on the stage floor. I knelt, and held one end of 
the brick slightly off the base with my left hand. Rising. 
slightly from my kneeling position, I inhaled, raised: 
my right hand in a short arc up to shoulder level, and 
then, yelling sharply, brought my clenched fist down 
with the full force of my body behind it, tightening all 
my muscles just at the moment of impact to transmit 
the force into the stone. Nothing happened. I felt a dull 
pain in the base of my hand, and the shock wave of the- 
blow traveled back up my arm and shoulder. No mat- 
ter; this sometimes happens if the blow is not exactly 
right. I immediately reset the oversize brick and struck 
down again, quickly, absolutely as hard as I could. But 
again, it merely smacked into the base brick and 
stopped. 

I struck again and again, ten or fifteen violent, stac- 
cato blows with my right hand, until the flesh broke 
and the blood spurted out into the audience. Then I. 
switched to my uninjured left hand, hammering down- 
with every particle of strength I possessed: the brick 
remained indestructible. I was angry, charged, deter- 
mined; my adrenaline was. flowing; I was hitting the: 
thing hard enough, it seemed, to go through steel. But 
the Russian brick could: not be broken. . 














< After a long time, and only when both my hands 
were smashed and bloody, and my friends in the wings 
urged me to Jet the rest of the show continue, did I 
finally give up. I said something by way of apology to 
the audience. walked off stage, changed out of my 
co Karate uniforma into my street clothes, and walked 
alone and sullen into the Leningrad night air. 

A Across the:sireet from the university hall was a con- 
<- -struction site, and there, barely visible in the half-light 
from a distart streetlamp, lay a large pile of the very 
: same bricks. I crossed the street and picked one up. 

Slowly I turned it over in my battered hands and then 

angrily hurled it to the ground——where it broke on the 

_ edge of another bri ck! I knelt down, grabbed another 
brick, and half hit, half threw it against two others 
from close range; this one broke as well. I gathered up 

` an armful of fresh bricks and hurried back inside the 

auditorium. Over the objections of several performers, 

I strode onstage and briskly set up the bricks. “Watch 

this,” I said to the audience, in English. I inhaled, 

_. raised my fist, and struck downward with a confident 
©: yell. The brick didn’t break! 

I immediately hit it again: nothing. Two or three 
more shots in as many seconds, and I realized that to 
break the brick in this manner was truly impossible. 
Bewildered and humiliated after this new defeat, I sat 
back on my heels and closed my eyes—more to avoid 
- Jooking out ai the audience than anything else. I took a 
‘deep breath and relaxed my muscles. I forgot about the 
“brick. I forgo: the pain in my hands. White clouds 
< drifted across a purple sky within my mental field of 

` vision. I was aware of the wind of my own breathing. In 
afew seconds | hac almost completely forgotten where 
J was and what I was “supposed” to be doing. 
Just at that moment I opened my eyes, gently cra- 
-dled the brick with my left hand, and —without ten- 
= sion, without haste, without any real effort—came down 
smoothly wë my right hand, which passed right 
through the brick, without any sensation of impact. 

© ©] had, in fact, broken the brick with my hand, but 
= the feeling wss much more that it had “parted” in 
< response to the completely new kind of action I had 
- generated. I held up the two halves of the severed brick 
for the audienze to see, but they had already seen and 
were on their feet, clapping and cheering wildly. The 
Russians area people who know a lot about suffering 
and transcendence. and though I’m sure they had no 
idea of the particulars of my breakthrough, they recog- 
nized a victory of the spirit over insensate matter. I felt 
: sure it was this victory, rather than the feat itself, that 

they were appiauding. 




























Don Ethan Milier has written extensively on the martial 
rts and related’subjects. His new book, Insidé Language; 
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years ago, a short, overweight smart kid with 

glasses on the Upper West Side of Manhattan. I 
hated being unable to defend myself from the gangs of“ 
tough kids around whom I had to thread the most 
circuitous of routes to reach Junior High School 44 
unscathed. Though I was motivated originally by self- 
defense, something else grabbed hold of me from the 
very first time I walked into the Downtown Dojo, a 
school of judo, in 1960. I was taken by the aesthetic of 
the place: the huge, open, mat-covered practice hall, 
the shoes lined up outside the door, the neatly dis- 
played wooden membership plaques on the stark white 
walls. I didn’t understand it then, but in the architec- 
ture of the place there was a single-mindedness, a 
focusing of the attention, an austere, negative beauty 
that moved me strangely, like déjà vu. There was a 
mystery there beyond the mere exoticisms of a foreign 
culture. After two decades, I can at least name the 
mystery: the martial arts have been for me a doorway 
into terrains of experience beyond the normal “limits,” 
into other realms where the common assumptions 
about conflict and fear, effort and energy, and even the 
nature of physical reality may be overturned and com- 
pletely reordered. 

I studied Kodokan judo for three years, becoming 
the most avid and devoted junior member of the 
school. In 1963 I discovered karate (more properly Tae 
Kwon Do, or Korean karate), and plunged into that 
discipline with equal fervor. | studied Tae Kwon Do 
for eight years, under three different teachers, receiv- 
ing my black belt in the summer of 1970. Earlier that 
same year, I had begun my study of T’ai Chi Ch’uan, a 
Chinese art of meditation-in-motion that is also a 
remarkable fighting style. Although I did not see the 
conflict between them at the time, karate and T’ai Chi 
eventually proved to be antagonistic disciplines, and I 
chose the latter. I have studied and taught both medi- 
tative T’ai Chi and practical self-defense for the past 
ten years. During this period I also studied aikido and 
ki development, Western boxing, a smattering of kung 
fu, sword work, wrestling, and so on. I am recounting 
this list solely to indicate that, if I tend to wax a little 
philosophical, it is philosophy that I have net dreamed 
up but have sweated for. 

For the most part, the “external” arts, such as judo 
and karate, emphasize the acquisition of physical 
skills—speed, balance, accuracy, coordination, power. 
They are, especially in the first few years of training, 
basically athletic disciplines 1 that develop the student's 
facility in punching, kicking, blocking, throwing, grap- 
pling, and so forth. Unfortunately, most students never 
reach the higher levels of these arts, where physical: 
technique assumes less importance than psychological 
pansiocmation, Fewer than one out of ovary hundred 


Í began studying the Oriental martial arts twenty 
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students of the martial arts persist to the black-belt 
level—which, it must be understood, confers not mas- 
tery but only the beginning of serious study. 

One of the most critical psychological issues with 
which all martial arts must deal eventually is the prob- 
lem of fear. In the beginning, a kind of bravado is 
instilled in students through a physical’ rigorous, 
harsh, sometimes militaristic training regime: push- 
ups on knuckles and fingertips, marching up and down 
the floor performing kicks, blocks, and shouts ia uni- 
son, and practice fighting called randori (judo) or 
kumite (karate). These methods are largely superfi- 
cial, however, and do not effect change at any psychic 
depth. I know, because my own stock of fears and 
anxieties, scared and shaky reactions in dangerous or 
confrontative situations, was not reduced by all those 
thousands of punches thrown, flips accomplished, or 
mock sparring sessions logged on the dojo floor. I was 
not much more able to control my fears than the aver- 
age untrained person, and had no experience whatso- 
ever of the psychological state in which fear has been 
eliminated. 

It was not until the year after I had received my 
black belt that I broke through to the other side of fear. 
I was teaching a small class in Korean karate at a 
college in New Hampshire near where i lived. A 
Japanese karate expert, who was at that time fifth or 
sixth degree (each degree of rank being roughly equiv- 
alent to. the entire progression from beginner to first 
_ degree), was visiting instructor to a large Japanese 

karate club at the same school. One evening he walked 
- in toward the end of my class and, after my students 
-= left, asked if 1 would like to spar with him. 


































I regarded the invitation not as a challenge, but rath- 
er as an opportunity to test myself against a superior 
opponent. As we walked to the center of the empty 
wooden gym floor, | put aside any idea of trying to beat 
the man, but determined solely to acquit myself as well 
as possible. I felt, however, that I was not only acting as 
an individual, but also representing the style which I 
had spent quite a few years studying and teaching; and 
which he, in some way, had challenged by coming to > 
my class. 

Although we did not discuss it, I assumed the 
ground rules to be the same as for almost all karate 
matches: attacks to dangerous targets such as the head, 
neck, or eyes would be stopped an inch or several 
inches before impact, while some contact to the body 
(kicks to the ribs, punches to the solar plexus) would 
be allowed. In the first few minutes, this tradition was 
adhered to rigorously: I experienced the wind of his 
pistonlike reverse punches stopped just short of my 
face, felt several of his driving front and roundhouse 
kicks penetrate my defense to hit my tightened stom- 
ach muscles. He was clearly better than I, his lunging, 
straightforward attacks harder and faster than I could 
withstand, his blocking of my side kicks and back-fist 
strikes and spinning back kicks uniformly accurate, — 
well-timed—and painful. 

Gradually, as we sparred, | managed to adapt my 
movement to his style, becoming able to attack harder, 
with longer combinations before being repulsed, and to. 
distance myself and block more of his assaults. What 
always defeated me, however, was.an attack in the 
vicinity of my eyes—sometimes with punches, other 
times with high roundhouse kicks. He had perceived — 





with amazing accuracy that my fear was concentrated 
around my eyes. Iam nearsighted and was sparring 
with my glasses on; but it was not so much fear of the 
glasses being hit as the general fear that all myopics 
: carry because things are a blur until they are close to 
you, which maxes responses to quick motions more 
hazardous tham normal. Beyond that, there was the 
‘deep-seated psvcho-physical complex of being a be- 
spectacled, intellectual person—which ten years of 
martial arts training had not eradicated. He attacked to 
my eyes, or feimted to the eyes to evoke a fear response 
and then attacked elsewhere. 
Still, he was beginning to have a little trouble with 
me: at one peint, immediately following an attack 


which I had distanced and blocked, with perfect timing 
 Pleaped into the air, front knee raised to prevent his 


counter, and dashed downward with a shudo (edge of 
the hand) cher to his exposed neck. It was a decent 
shot, which I-stopped just short of the target: he had 
totally failed to block it. Knowing he had been scored 
upon, he immediately spun around (in what I can only 


a interpret as a»ger) and hit me high on the side of the 
head with an ælbow strike. He did not stop the blow, 


and the impact knocked me to the floor, my head liter- 
ally ringing. | umped to my feet, not sure now what 
he terms of the encounter had become. 

‘We fought on, rougher than before, the attacks 
stronger and deser, the blocks harsher. I felt genuinely 
threatened, mo: knowing how this lethally powerful 
man was viewing the situation, nor what he intended to 
do. Being threatened, I was keyed up, adrenalized with 
that combinatien of fear and anger that is characteris- 


. tic of the imperfect fighter. I don’t remember the exact 


sequence, but somehow I managed to score on him 


a again-—a snapring back-fist strike, I think it was. This 


time, he jet a few seconds pass, whirled a full 360 
degrees, and hit me with a spinning heel kick—an 


_ almost uncontrollable move in which the extended leg 
_. Jashes up from the door, swung in a high arc, heel first, 


by the torquirg ferce of the entire body. His heel 
struck me abeve the right eye like a mace, shattering 


. _ my glasses amd driving a jagged edge of the plastic 
-. tortoiseshell frames into my eyebrow, which began to 


bleed. 
‘Suddenly, saving been hit with tremendous force at 


the center of my greatest fear, the whole bubble of 
-caution and trepidity burst: I stood on the wooden gym 


floor totally transformed. I knew in that moment that I 
could beat hax. His intimidation of me had run out, 
‘and my newly revealed spirit was now more than a 
“match for his. | mowed back to the center of the floor to 
continue ihe contest, but he made a show of concern 
“for my eyebrow, which was trickling a small stream of 
blood: I wiped it on the white sleeve of my gi and said, 

‘Tt nothing, fets continue. He would not do so. At that 


A State of Grace 


moment I was calm, unexcited, yet fearlessly ener- 
gized—a state I would later learn to call ceatered. I 
wanted to fight on because I knew the experience 
would be different now that I was no longer afraid; But 
he had gathered his clothes and was making an exit. I 
invited him to come back the following week at the 
same time, but he never did. 


ne of the major differences between the exter- 

nal arts and those that are termed “internal” 

(T’ai Chi, aikido, Pa Kua, and a few others) 

is that the internal schools work on one’s state of 

mind—or rather, with one’s state of mind—from the 

very beginning. The acquisition of physical skdls is but 

a secondary outgrowth of one’s psychological or spiri- 

tual development. Fighting is, in fact, not the real sub- 

ject of these arts; rather, they deal with the quality of 
one’s energy. 

I first encountered the magic of the internal schools 

in the persona of Master T. T. Liang. It was 1970, and 
I had brought a group of my karate students to a 
growth center in southern 
New Hampshire called 
Cumbres, where Liang was 
ensconced as T’ai Chi teach- 
er-in-residence. He was an 
elderly Chinese man, slight- 
ly stooped, it seemed, but 
with a rich, dramatic voice 
and shining brown eyes. Af- 
ter demonstrating some of 
the slow, majestically flow- 
ing movements of the long 
form, Liang lectured briefly 
on the principles of the art. 
He listed its ancient tenets: 
“Sink the ch'i (vital energy). 
Relax. All movements 
should be directed by the 
mind, rather than the exter- 
nal muscular force. Medita- 
tion in action; action in med- 
itation.” 

These were words I had 
been waiting to hear—a de- 
liberate method that unified 
the mind and the body, that 
dealt with the inner and out- 
er dimensions simulta- 
neously. I was elated. Liang 
called me to the center of the 
floor with him, to show the 
practical application of the 
Tai Chi philosophy. He 










































raised one arm slightly in front of his bocy and invited 
meto push him. At the moment that my hand touched 
his wrist, he started to laugh, and I started to laugh 
with him. I wasn’t sure why we were aughing; the 
situation seemed both silly and sublime—here we 
were, the young karate man and the old T’ai Chi mas- 
ter, our arms touching, our spirits meetzng—at what 
felt to be the center of the whole universe. 

“Push,” he said. I pushed, expecting bis resistance; 
instead, he turned his body easily to the sade, in perfect 
coordination with my movement, but without 








severing the connection of my hands to his forearm, so 
_ that I had the illusion of pushing something solid when 
in fact his body had “disappeared” from my line of 
force. I stumbled forward into the vacuam that his 
-== turn created, nearly falling. And we laughed again. 
“Liang was showing the T’ai Chi principle of “neutral- 
ization,” or yielding. I didn’t mind being rade to Jook 
clumsy at all; he liked that. It was the bezinning of a 
beautiful friendship. 

-© Ihave studied with Liang Tung T’sai os and off for 

















the last decade, learning a dozen different forms: some 
with hundreds of separate moves, some using swords 
and Chinese cutlasses, some taking more than twenty 
minutes to perform in acutely mindful yet relaxed slow 
motion. Besides his instruction, the most wonderful 
hours were passed as he regaled us with tales of the 
great T’ai Chi masters of the Yang family, and stories 
of his younger days as a hard-drinking customs agent 
in Imperial Shanghai before the Revolution. In these 
sessions, Liang revealed himself as a man truly living 
his second life: deathly ill with hepatitis, pneumonia, 
and several other diseases by the age of forty-five, he 
was declared terminal by the doctors and given only a 
few months to live. But he abandoned his dissipated, 
stressful life, took up T’ai Chi, and regained his health. 
Now, at age eighty, he is vigorous, alert, quick, grace- 
ful, and humorous as ever—living testimony to the 
value of his art as a health-promoting discipline. 

A year or two ago, after a hiatus in my study with 
Master Liang, I brought a group of my own T’ai Chi 
students to study with him at his studio in Boston. 
Often we would come into the school on a winter’s 
night and find him sitting around in his long johns, 
cooking vegetables on a portable hot plate. He seemed 
old, lacking in energy, entropic. Gradually, stimulated 
by the interest and enthusiasm of a dozen young peo- 
ple, he would brighten up, seeming to get younger and 
more energized as the class went on. What was sup- 
posed to be a one-hour lesson would stretch to two 
hours or more; nobody ever left or bothered to check 
the time. 

One evening, after more instruction than we could 
handle, and a fresh array of stories, someone discreetly 
asked him to show a bit of the double sword form-—-a 
complex sequence using two dou- 
ble-edged swords. Seeming to be- 
gin casually, while still talking, 
Liang was soon immersed in the 
form—spinning, leaping, twirling 
the steel blades and the long col- 
ored tassels that trailed from their 
handles, At the climactic section 
both swords were a blur, whirring 
around his body in an intricate 
series of interwoven figure-eights, 
faster than the eye could follow. 
He appeared to be surrounded by 
a field of flashing metal, yet in- 
side, as one looked at his face, 
there was no trace of strain, or 
even of effort: he was in a kind of 
trance, eyes half-closed, moving 
with the utmost serenity and gen- 
tleness. For a timeless, luminous 
ten or fifteen seconds he was as 


































The class applauded him soundly when he finished 
the form, end Be returned to being our friendly, funny 
old teacher again; but what we had seen was something r 
beyond apalause and beyond skill. The Chinese call it jæ 2 / 
> wei wu wei, “o de without doing,” the condition of 
effortless accamplishment that comes from attune- A = S 


: = ment with Taw, the greater order of Nature. In the 
-West we migh? cali it a state of grace. | —— a 


close to perfection as anyone that I have ever seen. ( 
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gooc fwrtune to study directly with Koichi 
Tohei, grandmaster of aikido and arguably the 
world’s foremest living martial artist. At sixty, Tohei no effort involved: his compact, soft-edged body in the 
moves wita the power of an NFL lineman combined black kakama skirts of the samurai spins, twirls, 
with the weigttless grace of a ballet dancer. He is the drops, rises like a tornado or a whirlpool, revolving and 
embodiment »’ the most serious traditions of Oriental spiraling around a steady, calm center of power in the 
budo, or martial ways—but is genuinely nonviolent, lower abdomen, which he calls seika itten, “the One- 
compassionate, earthy, and human. The majority of his point.” 

. teaching eTort is concerned not with the formal art of In one of the first seminars I attended, he invited me 
aikido but with the system he has evolved for ki devel- to hold his wrists, as forcefully as I could, and keep him 
opment—:he cultivation and utilization of each per- from bringing his hands together. My arms are strong, 
son’s own life force. from decades of calisthenics, weight lifting, karate, 

.. Using tae power of ki, Tohei performs astounding wood chopping; he tenses against them, but cannot 
feats: at five eot three and 150 pounds, he can make move. He smiles; “Ve-rry strong,” he pronounces, in a 
himself sc “heavy” that four young men cannot lift lilting Japanese basso. “Once again, please.” Again I 
him off the ground. He can resist three six-footers grasp him tightly, but this time he does not tense 
E -lined up to pash him backward—using only the little against my force: he opens his hands, stretching the 
finger on one hand to stop them. He can inhale and fingers, his body relaxed. Something fundamental 
exhale loucilysenough to be heard across an open gym- about the nature of the encounter changes; I suddenly 
nasium fleor—yet make a single breath cycle last as feel that I am holding, or trying to hold, two powerful 
. Jong as three minutes. When he performs the charac- streams of rushing water—not the constellation of 
< teristic whirliag throws of traditional aikido, there is skin, muscle, and bone I had gripped a few seconds 
earlier. Gently, deliberately, he turns his fingers 
inward and with the utmost ease moves his hands slow- 
ly toward each other. The movement, like a river turn- 
ing, is impossible to resist. His hands come together 
softly; when I look to his face, the eyes are shining and 
kind. We are both smiling. “This,” he says, “is coordi- 
nation of mind and body.” 

But Tohei is adamant about one thing: that his abili- 
ties are nothing special, that they are powers accessible 
to everyone who trains in the coordination of the men- 
tal with the physical. “I am at the center of the uni- 
verse,” he declares, “but universe is infinite. So you 
can also be at center of universe: Anything I can do, = 
everybody can do.” Later, I will learn to perform some 
of the same “tricks” he has demonstrated——which are 
not really tricks, but manifestations of the greater pow- _ 
er one has easily available when the body is relaxed, the 
attention directed, the emotions confident and positive, 
the mind perfectly calm. This is the state called being 
centered, and it is the basis of Tohei’s art and power. ; 
One of the most fascinating expressions of the quali- 


Į 1975, and again in 1976 and 1977, I had the 
































ties developed by Tohei’s method is the k:ai—literally, 
the “spirit-unifying shout.” Unlike the primal grunts 
of weight lifters and the angry cries of karate practi- 
tioners, Tohei’s kiai is piercingly musical, with the 
potency of anger but devoid of negativitr. It is unlike 
anything one has ever heard before yet izstantly com- 
prehended, rising from a dark, low pitch to a loud, 
laser-sharp focus point, like a single lightaing bolt of 
pure personal energy. 

One July afternoon I traveled with Tohei to Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, where he was to give a >rief demon- 
stration of aikido and ki development. Bt was a still, 
oppressively humid day, with a large amc somewhat 
skeptical crowd gathered in an exquisite :mall church 
that smelled faintly of unfinished wood end flowers. 
Near the end of the presentation, the crowd seemed 
still restless and unconvinced. Suddenly, Tohei issued 
a single, startling kiai that cut through the audience 
like a sword-stroke: the air itself seemed ta-clear in the 
wake of this incredibly beautiful shout; there was a 
long moment of utter silence (smelling tre wood, the 
flowers, nobody moving); and then, soft.y, raindrops 
began to patter on the leaves and the ground outside 
the open window of the church. It was probably half a 
minute or more before anybody moved or spoke. 
Tohei’s message had been heard. 


here are ways to make the magie work, with 

some consistency. I have learnec, over the 

course of my twenty-year odyssey through the 
martial arts, that the capacity of the human mind to 
coordinate and focus physiological energy is infinitely 
greater than the standard assumptions of biology and 
physics would lead us to believe. I have »ecome con- 
vinced that there is something, a spirit or vital force, 
which the Japanese call ki and the Chinese chi, which 
is universal in origin yet manifest uniquely in every 
living creature; which can be cultivated and increased 
through certain types of practice. And, sizee that first 
night in Leningrad, I have acquired a reliable method 
for entering that particular state of effortless accom- 
plishment. 

Thus, when I now approach a stack of three two-inch 
cinder blocks to attempt a breaking feat, I do not set 
myself to “try hard,” or to summon up all y strength. 
Instead I relax, sinking my awareness irzo my belly 
and legs, feeling my connection with the ground. I 
breathe deeply, mentally directing the breath through 
my torso, legs, and arms. I imagine a Lre of force 
coming up from the ground through my legs, down one 
arm, and out through an acupuncture point at the base 
of my palm, through the stone slabs, and down again 
into the ground, penetrating to the center of the earth. 

Ido not focus any attention on the objects to be bro- 











ken. Although when I am lifting or holding them in a 
normal state of consciousness the blocks seem tremen- 
dously dense, heavy, and hard, in the course of my one- 
or two-minute preparation their reality seems to 
change, as indeed the reality of the whole situation 
changes. I am no longer a thirty-two-year-old Ameri- 
can writer in basketball sneakers doing strange breath- 
ing exercises in his suburban back yard in front of a 
pile of red patio blocks: I am a spiritual traveler, mak- 
ing the necessary preparations for a journey to a differ- 
ent world. 

I know that I am in the other “zone” by certain 
signs: my breathing takes on a deep, raspy, unearthly 
tone; my vision changes, such that tiny pebbles on the 
ground appear huge, like asteroids; my body feels 
denser, yet at the same time light and free of tension. I 
feel that what I am doing is extremely important, that 
the attention of the entire universe is focused upon me. 
When I make my final approach to the bricks, if I 
regard them at all they seem light, airy, and friendly; 
they do not have the insistent inner drive in them that I 
do. 

I do not hit the bricks; I do not break them. Rather, 
I take a deep breath, hold it for half a second, then 
release suddenly but smoothly, focusing on the energy 
line and allowing my arm to express it. My palm passes 
right through the place where the blocks were, but 
they have apparently parted just before I get there, and 
there is no sensation of impact, no shock wave, no pain. 
Whoever is watching usually applauds and congratu- 
lates me, but in the zone there is nothing to be con- 
gratulated for and it seems silly. One is merely sur- 
prised to realize how easy such things are if one is in 
the correct body—mind state. Gradually, one comes out 
of it, one tries to explain, but the essence of it is beyond 
the reach of words. Hours later, what remains is not 
the sense of destructive power but the feeling of 
attunement with universal forces, of identification with 
the mysterious but very real power of life itself. Pass- 
ing through the bricks is only a way of entering anoth- 
er realm. 

The real value of martial arts study, in other words, 
has nothing to do with physical feats such as brick- 
breaking; in fact, it is not even primarily concerned 
with fighting. In our modern technologized society, it 
would be easier to buy a gun, or carry a can of mace, 
Their real value lies in what the martial arts tell us 
about ourselves: that we can be much more than we are 
now; that we have no need of fear; and that our capaci- 
ties for energy, awareness, courage, and compassion 
are far greater than we have been led to believe. They 
tell us that all our personal limits—and by extension, 
our destructive social and historical patterns—can be 
transcended. Beginning with the next breath, drawn 
deeply. ©. 











THE CULT 
OF CANDOR 


by Warren Bennis 








The national mania for “full disclosure” may 
lead only to more inventive—and more 
<= dangerous—forms of secrecy. 


s I look back over the past decade or so, I see 
that it was inevitable. Year after year of cal- 
culated official deception over Vietnam, 

compounded by the conspiracy, skullduggery, and 
sheer chicanery of Watergate, the inexplicable assassi- 

~ nations and actempted assassinations of our foremost 

< Americans, the conclusion that no one knows how to 
control the eceaomy or events in general, would lead to 
the universal castrust of our presumed leaders. It seems 
that after the challenge of Sputnik, we careened down 
a wicked dalom from Dallas to Vietnam to Watergate 
to corporate crime. 

The understandable reaction to all these manifest 
credibility gaps is creating an evil of a new and differ- 
ent sort: the growing insistence that every public act, 
of whatever public institutions (corporations not ex- 
cluded), be cenducted in a goldfish bowl. 

Some sempioms: 

The Freeden of Information Act, first passed in 
1966, recently strengthened by amendments requiring 
that most records in the possession of most federal 
agencies. be previded to anyone upon request. 

The Buckley Amendment, requiring that all records 
in institutions with federal support.be open to the per- 
son concernec. 








Sunshine laws, which have now been passed by a 
large majority of states, prohibiting closed meetings. 
In some states, it is a crime to have a private meeting of 
any sort without giving advance notice. 

Disclosure acts, requiring that just about all. pro- 
cesses of institutional decision-making, from how 
Mike Wallace decides what material to edit for Sixty 
Minutes to corporate acquisitions, be made available. 

The intended purpose of such measures is whole- 
some: to create a standard, for all public business, of 
what Woodrow Wilson called “open covenants openly 
arrived at.” Or, as Osgood Nichols, a management 
consultant in New York City, put it, “The power, 
respect, and freedom to act of an institution are based 
on whether or not it is working, and is perceived to be 
working, in the interest of the citizenry.” 

Fair enough, except for the fact that the unintended 
results will prove to be (and already have proven to be) 
something quite different. Living in a goldfish bowl 
produces more secrecy, only more carefully con- 
cealed. 

I believe in openness, but optimum openness, not 
maximum openness. The pop phrase “Let it all hang 
out” is an aesthetic disgrace and an organizational dis- 
aster. No one would argue with John Gardner’s state- 
ment that “confidence is our most important currency 
today,” yet I sense that the post-Watergate craze for 
maximum openness, reflected in the laws of the land 
and augmented by the media’s penchant for catastro- 
phe reportage, has actually reduced confidence. 

What I don’t fully understand is the astounding 
number of people who consider “total secrecy” or “full 
disclosure” to be a matter of high principle in itself. 
On the one side, there are those who adhere to the 
latter, full candor and damn the consequences. They 
live in a land of “midnight sun.” The others, those who 
advocate what amounts to total secrecy, are equally 
foolish and, at times, are almost as funny as one of 
Henny Youngman’s quips, which neatly summarized 
their policies. When asked by a waiter what kind of 
salad dressing he wanted, Youngman responded, “I’m 
not going to tell you. I’m no rat.” 

Sometimes organizational security must be tight 
indeed. Here is an amusing case in point about the 
press. The Nixon Administration moved heaven and 
earth seeking to restrain the New York Times editors 
in their determination to publish the Pentagon Papers. 
Now, the New York Times won the right from the 
Supreme Court, under some continuing criminal risk, 
to resume publishing these assertedly secret studies of 
Vietnam War decisions. Yet the editors themselves 
surrounded their preparation of these stories with a 
secrecy the Pentagon might envy, anonymously rent- 
ing a suite of hotel rooms, swearing the members of a 
small staff to total secrecy, confining them for weeks 
















































like prisoners, restricting their communications to an 
elite handful of people who needed to know, and them- 
selves setting copy for the stories on sequestered, 
guarded typesetting machines. Thus, the ultimate chal- 
lenge to official secrecy was performed in ultimate 
privacy. 

The Times editors knew, of course, what every deci- 
sion-maker knows instinctively. The mere fact of dis- 
cussions becoming known, at the wrong stage of proce- 
dure, can prevent a desirable decision from being car- 
ried out. This happened not too long ago in the case of 
the long, arduous, confidential negotiations that for- 
mer Secretary of State Kissinger was conducting with 
the Soviets to tie trade concessions to larger, mutually 
agreed upon quotas of emigration for Soviet Jews. 
Through these negotiations, the number of Jews arriv- 
ing in Israel was expanded by the thousands. But zeal- 
ous senatorial advocates of more emigration demanded 
that all this be publicly recorded, that the Soviets pub- 
licly confirm what they were privately corceding. The 
outcome was a rupture of the progress already made— 
a result which is somewhat analogous to Werner Hei- 
senberg’s uncertainty principle: The mere act of observ- 
ing a process publicly can impede the process itself. 


here are times when confidentiality is a neces- 

sary prerequisite of public decisions for the 

public benefit. But when one asks where this 
desirable good blends into the undesirable evil of secre- 
cy for secrecy’s sake or for concealing mistakes, I find 
it hard to set any very clear or definitive standards. 

One is tempted to come back always to the charac- 
ter, the integrity, of the individuals in power. Unques- 
tionably, certain individuals are by nature inordinately 
obsessed with secrecy and concealment. Richard Nix- 
on appears to be a case in point. His former speech- 
writer, William Safire, reveals in his book After the 
Fall that Nixon was so secretive that, prior to his elec- 
tion, he mistrusted even the Secret Service men guard- 
ing him. For extra secrecy he referred to himself as 
“D.C.,” his code name, and wrote of himself in the 
third person. 

We all know where this excessive passion for secrecy 
led. Kissinger not only had Safire’s phone tapped, but 
he even recorded, without their knowledge, conversa- 
tions with such co-equals as former Treasury Secretary 
George Shultz. Sometimes the conversations were 
recorded by an associate of Kissinger’s, using a dead 
key on the telephone. These transcripts were later 
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referred to as the “dead key scrolls.” Safire wrote: 
“Eavesdropping to protect Presidential confidentiality 
led to the greatest hemorrhage of confidentiality in 
American history and to the ruination of many good 
men.” 

I think it is already clear where this new national 
mania for “full disclosure” is going to lead, whatever 
the motivation of its sponsors may be. In the case of the 
Buckley Amendment, we may be sure that school and 
college administrators are increasingly wary of putting 
anything of substance into any student’s record. 
Records are now so bland as to be useless, and it is very 
difficult for college entrance officials to make a judg- 
ment of an applicant’s desirability. If, for example, the 
applicant had threatened to cut a teacher’s throat, but 
had not done so, the record would likely not indicate 
that the student was “possibly unstable.” The student 
or his parents might sue. 

In government offices, the maximum openness syn- 
drome will make for greater inefficiency, if only 
because more and more officials are going to spend 
more and more of their time working on requests for 
documents on past decisions instead of applying the 
energy to future actions. Former Attorney General 
Edward Levi points out that the FBI, which received 
447 “Freedom of Information” requests in all of 1974, 
received, one year later, 483 requests in March alone. I 
quote: “As of March 31, compliance with outstanding 
requests would require disclosure of more than 
765,000 pages from Bureau files. . . .” 

Such demands can, it seems, be self-defeating. One 
suit to compel disclosure of a Kissinger “off-record” 
briefing on the 1974 Vladivostok nuclear arms negotia- 
tions yielded fifty-seven pages of transcript, but three 
pages were withheld on the grounds that “attribution 
to Mr. Kissinger could damage national security.” But, 
far more important, the suit raised the question of 
whether any future briefings would be equally infor- 
mative, or whether they would be discontinued entire- 
ly. As the Supreme Court observed, even while deny- 
ing Nixon’s right to withhold the crucial Watergate 
tapes: 


Human experience teaches that those who expect public 
dissemination of their remarks may well temper candor 
with a concern for appearances and for their own inter- 
ests to the detriment of the decision process. 


I am not saying that individuals who have been 
unjustly accused should not be able, as the Freedom of 
Information Act provides, to examine their own dos- 
siers. Nor am I saying it is unwholesome for any gov- 
ernment or public agency to be prodded out of its 
passion for hiding its mistakes under classified labels. 
That kind of file cleaning and purging is needed. 
Furthermore, scholars are finding the law a great 


















boon in gaining quicker access to needed documents. 
“In the case of meetings of public bodies—school 
_ boards and the like—sunshine laws, in particular, have 
_ created more cliques (than seemed to be present before 
such legislztion) who meet privately beforehand to 
agree on coneerted actions subsequently revealed only 
at the “publie meeting.” What has emerged is a 

-— maneuver knewn as “pre-meeting meetings.” Commu- 
nists have usec this tactic for decades, in unions and 
other groups: in “fraction meetings” where a small, 
- cohesive growp determines the final outcome when 
others. weary and go home. 

In every important decision likely to impinge on this 
new right to: Enow, there will be far fewer written, 
recorded discussions, far more private, oral discus- 
sions, far more tacit rather than official decisions, 
_ more winks than signatures. We will, I fear, find an 
_ increasing number of administrators heeding the ad- 
=> | vice of the eld Tammany boss: “Don’t write. Send 
word.” 

The public will be learning more and more about 
things of less:and less importance. And administrators 
: will be going through the motions, involving everybody 
in everything and wondering how they can still get 
< some action. 
The problem with all laws designed to serve the new 
ndor is that they deal with symptoms, not causes. It 
another of the too frequent examples of what hap- 
ns wher we attempt to solve problems without a full 
understanding of them—or their causes. What results 
is a situation where the main cause of problems is 
solutions. The: real underlying problems are: 1) mis- 
-trust of leaders and 2) the low credibility in our institu- 
tions as being responsive and caring about the people 
-they are expected to serve. 
‘The solutievs to the dilemma of complete confiden- 
tiality versus complete disclosure are related to the 
organizational “climates” in which we work, climates 
in which the wess and electronic media “inform” with- 
out context, seare, and simplify. The solutions we must 
seek relate to the fact that too many people feel disem- 
- powered, left out, unacknowledged. Full disclosure 
without tras: and without real participation is worse 
than secrecy. 

In the {onz run we are likely to get better govern- 
ment by focusing our energies on finding leaders 
whose innate integrity, honesty, and openness will 
make it urmecessary for us, later on, to ransack their 
files. 

Whatever laws are passed, it is not likely that we are 
ever going tc isarn decisions of great moment at a time 
when prernatare openness would jeopardize them. 
There is eternal wisdom in Bismarck’s observation: 

“Never beliewe anything until it has been officially 
© denied.” 
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I would like to watch you sleeping, 
which may not happen. 

I would like to watch you, 
sleeping. I would like to sleep 

with you, to enter 

your sleep as its smooth dark wave 
slides over my head 









































and walk with you through that lucent 
wavering forest of bluegreen leaves 
with its watery sun and three moons 
towards the cave where you must descend, 
towards your worst fear 














I would like to give you the silver 
branch, the small white flower, the one 
word that will protect you 

from the grief at the center 

of your dream, from the grief 

at the center. I would like to follow 
you up the long stairway 

again and become 

the boat that would row you back 

























carefully, a flame 

in two cupped hands 

to where your body lies 
beside me, and you enter 
it as easily as breathing in 











I would like to be the air 

that inhabits you for a moment 

only. I would like to be that unnoticed 
and that necessary. 











few days after I took command, Pancho 
L -~ traded our housegirl for a cement mixer. This 
item was not authorized, and I laid down the 
law. “You will get rid of this cement mixer, Special- 
ist,” I said to Pancho. 
He sauntered off and came back with a tape. He 
measured me as if he were a tailor. “How long is this 
new lieutenant?” he muttered. Then he made a show 
of measuring the inside of the cement mixer’s rotary 
_ barrel. “You can put a lot in these shaky cement mix- 
ers, Lieutenant,” Pancho said to me. 
: I went right back to my quarters, to evaluate the 
_. Situation. But word traveled fast. Passing by the door 
of the enlisted men’s quarters that evening, | heard my 
troops discussing the incident. “This leutenant’s 
easy,” they said. 
I looked around for something to order them to do, 
found the jeep was low on fuel, and told them, “Fill it 
< up.” I directed them to the diesel fuel depot and stood 














firm when Pancho said, “You sure you want us to do 
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A story by Tracy Kidder 


this, Lieutenant?” We barely made it back to the 
detachment, the gasoline-powered jeep choking on the 
diesel fuel, and that night I heard laughter drifting out 
of the EM hootch. “His mother never taught him 
nothin’! I heard one of my men cry. 

A few days later, their boots began to look unpol- 
ished. Jonesy’s cheeks were bristling. I felt that they 
were suffering from idleness, so I bought table games 
for them at the PX. I organized a reading program 
with discussion groups. They cheated at the games. All 
they wanted to discuss was food and the things that 
they would do to their girlfriends and local Army 
recruiters when they got home from the war. “First 
thing I’m gonna do, I’m gonna-eat a big motha steak,” 
Jonesy said. Macomb guffawed: “The Lieutenant’s 
gonna go to the liberry.” k 

They didn’t need diversions. I tried to give them 
work. Headquarters had announced a base-camp beau- 
tification program. I clattered into their hootch with 
some brooms and shovels and asked for volunteers, and 








my own buck sergeant said, “We gotta wait till we 

finish this beer, Lieutenant. We gotta drink this shit 

- before it gets t00 warm.” 

~ To lead them by example, I filled and stacked sand- 

‘bags by myself. I painted their hootch, alone, bare- 

shouldered in that sun. Now and then Pancho passed 
nearby, while ou: stalking little animals with his 
=o machete. 

“Someone: has tə do this work,” I told him. 

“You're gonna get sunstroke, Lieutenant,” he said. 
“Nah, it’s tos date. You’re shaky.” 

One night while they slept drunkenly, I crept into 
the EM hooteh and polished the worst of their boots. 

. But Pancho had traded the housegirl, and I couldn’t 

: keep up with them by myself. Beer cans rolled out 
-~ their door. Panche traded the cement mixer in Nuc 

< Phuoc for a Montagnard crossbow, whereupon arrow 
. holes appeared in all my new sandbags. A trash heap 

rose outside their door; to me it looked as if the EM 
hootch had wemited. Then Pancho dealt the crossbow 
to a long-range reeonnaissance patrolman in exchange 
for a foreign, green submachine gun, which was shaped 
like a praying mantis, and after that I rarely went 
outside. Tall. with the gold bar on my collar, I gazed 
out through ‘he rusty screened walls of my hootch and 
now and then a man walked by in whitened boots and 
underpants. Sometimes chubby little Pancho ambled 
_ past, cradling the green gun, looking, I believe, for 
< things to tes: it on. At night, I lay awake and listened 
to their beeræans hiss. 
Headquarters got wind of us, of course. I knew it 
was all over when Major Great arrived, and for a 
moment I was glad. I thought he would relieve me of 
command. But the Major vaulted from his jeep and 
went striding toward the EM hootch, instead of mine. I 
strapped on my .45. I swear I meant to go outside and 
warn him. but he ran into Pancho first. I stayed behind 
my wall cf serzen. There was nothing I could do. 
They met beside the trash heap. The Major was 
shouting. He called Pancho a “dickhead” and a 
“clown.” He told aim he needed a haircut, and point- 
ing at the unauthorized green gun, he demanded 
that Pancho surrender it. “PH take that weapon, 
soldier.” 

“Hey there. Major Great,” said Pancho. “I know 
your home address.” (I winced. Pancho had memo- 
rized the home addresses of most of the first sergeants 
and officers af Headquarters.) “Yeah, Major Great,” 
said Pancho. “Maybe I'll come and see you when we 
get home. Gat any kids?” 

I wish the Major had backed down. He tried to grab 
the gun instead. “Gimme that weapon, troop.” 

I looked away. I heard a gun go off. Just a little 
Tattle; then E covered up my ears and climbed into my 
cot and pulled the-mosquito net over me. 












But a lieutenant is responsible for everything that 
his men do or fail to do. Pancho knew those rules. 
Around dusk, his dark glasses pressed against my wall 
of screen. ` 

“I didn’t see anything,” I said. 

“We’re beatin’ feet, Lieutenant.” 

We stole out the base camp’s gate. Casting many 
backward glances, I followed Pancho deep into Asia. 
He had me carry the knapsack. 





Y evera monsoons passed. Fevers thinned my 

hair. Tropic ulcers scarred my legs. I suffered 

A from dysentery, scabies, lice. Pancho would 

stare at me and shake his head. In his way, he sympa- 
thized. “I’m glad I ain’t an officer,” he’d say. 

He didn’t trust the village chiefs. “They want my 
shaky gun,” he claimed. Wary of booby traps, he’d 
make those old men carry him piggyback down the 
dusty trails and safely through their small rice towns. 
We weren’t welcomed anywhere. 

“I want to go home someday, Pancho,” I would tell 
him, as I wandered along at his heels. “Make a clean 
breast of it.” 

“Ahhh, number ten, Lieutenant. You know what 
they do to lifers like you in the stockade? They pull out 





your fingernails.” He would then laugh in a low tone. 

“Remember ice water, Pancho?” I asked. “Where’s 
home for you, Pancho?” 

He said they’d court-martial me for the murder of 
Major Great. They'd put my feet in Oregon prison 
boots and make me eat from a trough. 

I told Pancho that we could easily fabricate some 
story, and then when we got home, my father would 
get him a good job. He laughed at me. One evening, 
though, I caught him gazing back at the hills and for- 
ests we had crossed. It was a week or maybe a month 
later, in a forest, in the gloom of giant trees, when 
sharp-eyed Pancho found disguises. High up in the 
vines, spots of bright orange, ragged paracautes. Pan- 
cho could climb like a monkey. The bodies came down. 
They were what was left of two of our country’s fallen 
aviators, one a major, the other a young lieutenant just 
about my size. Pancho gazed at them. “Lifers,” he said 
softly. “I bet you lifers puked on a lot of EM scum.” 
He gave his mirthless laugh, but at least he let me wrap 
them in their parachutes and put them underground. I 
washed the stolen uniforms in a river beside an old 
stone bridge, left there by the French, I think. 

“How do I look, Lieutenant?” 

Pancho stood before me dressed as a majcr, in baggy 
pants and too-long sleeves. My flight suit fit better, 
though I was just a lieutenant again. 

Pancho had me salute him—for practice, he 
claimed. Then he said, “Let’s go back to the world, 
Lieutenant.” 

It was a long trek back to the seacoast. My sores 
opened and ran. I began to limp. Then I had reason to 
be glad that we’d found uniforms of officers and not 
enlisted men. Pancho draped my arm around his neck. 
As we shuffled on, he asked, “Hey, Lieutezant, Esten. 
What do lifers say to each other?” I knew that he still 
needed his lieutenant, to bear responsibility; but to stay 
on his safe side, I made my answers vague. I told him, 
“Just let me do the talking when we get back.” “Yeah, 
okay,” he said. “But how’s a major supposed to talk?” 
A few days later, he procured a water buffalo and those 
queries ceased. We rode the rest of the way. 

But we came back too late. Our old base camp was 
deserted. As we swayed from side to side or the buffa- 
lo’s hairy back, down the camp’s empty dirt streets, 
past the ruined hootches, their metal roofs scalped off, 
I knew the war was over and the other soldiers had 
gone home. 

-< Frode in back. Little Pancho steered the beast, out 
-the front gate, across Highway 1, then through the 
sand. We passed the ruins of a watchtower and then a 
faded sign, bent back on its stand like a tree in the 
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wind. Weary soldiers had once bathed here. The sign 
had stood to remind them who they were: 


TO THE LAND OF THE BIG PX 
AND THE ALL-NITE GENERATOR 
12,500 MILES 


“We're stranded, Pancho.” It was as much my fault 
as his. I had squandered my authority on a cement 
mixer. 

Pancho gazed out across the rollers. The sea curved 
into the sky. “Shaky.” 


6 WW e get boat, you get number one water 


buffalo, papa san. You bocoo number 

one farmer now,” Pancho said to the 
fisherman, waving the green gun from one object to 
the other. The fisherman looked too old to change 
professions, but I admit I didn’t argue. 

“You drive this thing, Lieutenant,” Pancho said to ' 
me, as we launched the small pirogue. “You belong to 
the yacht club.” 

We set sail for California. At the time, I didn’t think 
I cared how far we got. We were pointed in the right 
direction, east by Pancho’s pocket compass. Fair, quar- 
tering winds carried us in that narrow open boat—its 
spars were of bamboo—three days and nights out on 
the China Sea. Dozing at the steering oar, beneath the 
Southern Cross, I dreamed of my homecoming. But we 
didn’t get that far. On the third night, my nose 
detected fragrance, and the next dawn I saw land. All 
morning the island’s brown headlands rose slowly out 
of the sea. 

We landed in a sheltered cove and sat down beneath 
an almond tree. Pancho shook his head. “This ain’t 
California, Lieutenant.” 

“Seems to be a desert island,” I said. “No sweat. 
We'll rest a while here. California in a month or so.” 

The sea rolled on inside me, and soon I fell asleep. I 
was snoozing in the cradle of the waves with my back- 
against a tree, when a crackling voice woke me up. It 
was singing cadence, a mournful song I hadn’t heard 
since the Infantry Officers’ Basic Course. 

“You had a good home but you left!” 

“You're right,” answered a chorus of voices. 

“Jody was there when you left!” 

“You're right.” 

Pancho crept into the woods. I followed on all fours. 
Not far from the beach, to my surprise, there lay an 
asphalt road. Down it, past our hiding place, shuffled a 
column of unarmed men in green fatigues, no belts, no 
aces in their boots. They marched with eyes cast 
down. A sergeant in a wide-brimmed trooper’s hat 
strode beside them, calling cadence through a bullhorn. 

When they were gone, | argued. We would never get 













home if we stopped to investigate everything we saw 

along the way, 1 said, while I shaved my beard with 

beardless Panciao’s Enife. 

“We gotta check this out, Lieutenant.” He put on 
his-dark glasses. “This is shaky.” 

_ About a mile down the asphalt road, we came to the 
crest of a hill, and from there we saw the camp. Two 

rows of low-rowfed. mustard-colored buildings, with 
ting whitewashed rocks bordering the footpaths. 














“Somebody's been painting rocks down there,” said 
‘Pancho. “That means lifing, begging officers, Lieuten- 
ant. I'm gonna pheebe around.” 
We skirted tie camp, sneaked in the back of a build- 
ing, through a door labeled “Orderly Room,” and 

crept across the room to the screen door on the other 
side. Out on the blacktop the soldiers we’d seen march- 
ing stood at ease in ranks. A tall, thick-waisted man 
with captain’s bars en his collar was speaking to them: 
“Yup, I just pet the good word from Research and 
> Control in Hawaii. Looks like they might have isolated 

-that virus.” 

The sergeant in the trooper’s hat prowled around the 
formation. “Come an, you dickheads, let’s hear it.” 
Murmurs came from the ranks, but the captain 
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raised a hand as if to silence cheers. “Don’t thank me. | 
Thank your uncle, men. Cause pretty soon I'm gonna © 
make up a list of five of you profiles and I'm gonna 
send those guys to Hawaii for inoculations first.” 

The men continued to study their boots. 

“Hey,” said the captain. “Come on. I wouldn't be 
surprised if some of you get to go home this year.” 

“T would, you sonofabitch!” That voice sprang from 
the ranks. 

The sergeant waded into the formation. He came out 
dragging a thin, pale, grinning soldier by the collar. 

“Shame on ya!” cried the captain to the soldier. 

As the sergeant led him away, the soldier twisted 
back and yelled at the captain, “You been handing us 
that same bullshit for two years!” 

“I wouldn’t be surprised,” the captain said to the 
troops. “I wouldn’t be surprised at all if a buncha you 
go home this year, but it could take a lot longer for 
some profiles, like that trooper there. You hear?” 
Then he dismissed them. 

The captain, a big, sleepy-looking young man, 
ambled up to the door of the orderly room, talking to 
himself. “Someday this'll all be over,” I heard him say. : 
I moved aside, behind the opening door. He walked 
past me and stopped abruptly. 

Pancho sat at one of the desks, in his voluminous 
major’s suit and dark glasses. The green gun lay on the 
desk before him. 

“Let me feast my eyes on you!” the captain said to 


Pancho. 
66 baldness in women, Major, and by a 

4 what-ya-call-it, a miniaturization and 
flattening of the reproductive organ in the male,” the 
captain explained, as we crossed the company street, 
heading for a barracks. “But I guess you know all 
that.” 

“Yeah, right,” said Pancho. 

“What else? It’s contagious, but only if, you know, 
and there ain’t no cure yet. That right, sir? No cure 
yet?” 

“No way,” said Pancho. 

Inside the barracks, the soldiers lay sprawled in 
underclothes, on two long rows of bunks. On their 
footlockers and windowsills, I saw, lay generous. quan- 
tities of tools for gambling—cards and dice and poker 
chips and plastic roulette wheels. 

“This is Profile Harb,” said the captain. We stood. at ` 
the foot of a bunk. 

I knew the term “profile.” It signified a soldier with 
an enduring ailment. The boy who jumped up from the 
bunk and stood before us at attention was a skinny 
youth with yellow teeth and pimples on his whiter 

































ongitudinal herpes is characterized by 










































































parts. He seemed healthy enough, for a soldier, until 
the captain said, “Could you drop your shorts there, 
Harb?” 

Staring at the boy, Pancho whistled softly. E turned 
my eyes away. 

“Shaky,” Pancho murmured. “A litile tiny flat- 
dick.” 

“That’s an affirmative,” said the captain softly, look- 
ing around the barracks. There were several other pro- 
files sitting up in bed. 

The captain patted Harb on the shoulder. “Thanks, 
sport model.” 

“I wouldn’t want to be in your pants,” Pancho said 
softly to Harb. 

A crowd of profiles was gathering around us, and the 
captain said we’d better move along. 

The boy called after us. “I was wondering, Major? If 
maybe I could be one of the first guys that goes to 
Hawaii? I’d sure appreciate it, sir.” 

They clutched at us. We waded through them. 
“You gotta take me. I got two Purple Hearts.” 

“I got a Silver Star, Major.” 

“T been to college, sir. I can type.” 

“All right, you studs, as you were,” the captain 
thundered, and they drew back a little. 

“Formation in twenty minutes, men,’ the captain 
called, as we stepped out into the sun. 

“Sometimes they get a little radical cn you,” said 
the captain, when we were back in the orderly room. 
Some time ago, he told us, profiles had built a raft, but 
the commandos from Research and Control had 
stormed the island, burned the raft, and taken away all 
tools. A few months after that, some profiles had tried 
to board the supply plane. No planes had landed since. 
Now cartridge razors and C-rations were dropped at 
night on parachutes. “And that’s all these poor suck- 
ers’ve got to look forward to. That and gambling. They 
sure love to gamble.” 

“You mean, they can’t ever go home?” I said. 

“It’s a hell of a note,” said the captain. “It’s a hell of 
a note.” 

But he brightened quickly. “I tried to keep em from 
hurting themselves,” he told Pancho. “Look here.” He 
opened all the drawers of a filing cabinet; they were 
filled with belts and shoelaces. “Maybe I should have 
took their sheets, too, Major.” 

- “Yeah, take their sheets,” said Panche. I didn’t like 
the sound in his voice. 

“Yup,” the captain continued. ““There’s been a lot of 
attrition. We only got enough profiles to: fill one bar- 
racks now. Used to be a lot more. We had one woman, 
a donut dolly, you know? Hey, she was real pretty, you 
never would have thought to look at her. But anyhow, 
here’s the records, sir.” 

‘He handed Pancho a thick file folder. “RECUPERA- 








TION ISLAND, PERSONNEL, LONGITUDINAL 
HERPES,” said the cover. I read over Pancho’s shoul- 
der. 

“There’s some good stories in there,” said the cap- 
tain. 

After six months in the war zone, Specialist Harb 
had come down with ordinary venereal disease three 
times. He had gotten each “dose”—as he called it—at 
the same bordello in Quang Ngai. After his third cure, 
he went there again, this time to a woman most other 
men shunned. Harb had heard she wore wigs. 


Medical Examiner: Why did you keep going back to 
that place? 

Spec. 4 Harb: See, my grandmother died after I was 
here a month, and I went home for a week on special 
leave? And my wife give me the clap. So when I come 
back to the war, that’s when I started going to the 
house, you know? 

Medical Examiner: | understand that. But why did 
you keep going back there? And why did you pick a 
woman who you knew was diseased? 

Spec. 4 Harb: I don’t know. I was mad at my wife, I 
guess. This whore, she was scuzzy, it made me feel 
better. But I won’t do it again. 

Medical Examiner: No, indeed. 


There was a letter attached to this file and a stamped 
addressed envelope attached to the letter: 


Dear Mom, 
Weil I’m still in the hospital. I got shot up pretty 
good and I got a medal. I’m OK now but they say 
I cant go home yet which is not true. Write our 
congressman. 
Love, 
Jimmy 
P.S. You tell Cheryl I got wounded bad and 
she can buzz off. 


“That’s from my letters home program,” said the 
captain, looking over Pancho’s other shoulder. “Kind 
of a problem. Headquarters wouldn’t let °em send let- 
ters out of here even when the plane did land.” 

“So you sneak the letters out somehow?” I offered. 

“No, actually, what I do, I take their letters, see, I 
put "em in the files, wait a coupla weeks, and then I 
type up the answers myself. Then when they drop us 
our supplies, I go out and stick the letters I wrote right 
in there with the C-rations. So in the morning, the 
profiles find them and this way you never get some 
poor dud who doesn’t ever get a letter at mail call.” 
The captain laughed a little, shaking his head and rub- 
bing his crewcut with his knuckles. “I been mothers 
and widows and girlfriends, you name it. I wrote up 
some good ones. I write up some juicy stuff there, 
Major.” 






_ Pancho anc 1 leafed through the thick file, through 
_ the histories cf-dozens of soldiers who had contracted 
longitudinal herpes in wartime. They were neophytes 
and aging sergeants and infantrymen turned rapists 
who had beer victimized by their victims. A few were 
officers who daimed they got it from using the same 
latrines as ~hair men, and many were innocent youths 
vho had turred to the whorehouses for solace, after 
eceiving letters of farewell from their girlfriends back 
home. (These letters, the medical examiner wrote in 
his summary, efter come in blue envelopes and fre- 
-quently are written in round, back-sloping script.) 
Why such reckless fornication? I wondered out 
doud. I believe it must be war; a soldier at war needs to 
eel that there are more where he came from, I said. 
“Hey, that’s real profound,” the captain said. 
“The Licutzaant's a genius,” muttered Pancho. 
< “He’s get mnagination, I'll say that,” said the cap- 
tain. “He’s garna need it here.” 
I think my mouth fell open. At last, I understood. 


_ The captaim tneught that Pancho and I were going to 
stay here ea tas island a long time, in his place. 


T would set the captain straight, before this went too 
far. Just tter, however, he was ushering Pancho out 
the door. “Something I want ya to see, Major. Some- 

hing I gova de.” 

We strode down the company street. As we passed 
the dayroom, | overheard some profiles talking inside. 
“Without carabling life would be meaningless,” one of 
them said. 

We walked by the dispensary. A man in white med- 
ic’s clothes ceme te the door. He held aloft a plastic 
» Skeleton. Ee was rattling it, making it dance. “You're 


next, GI. You're next, GI,” he kept saying. 


“That’s Dac:” said the captain to Pancho. “Don’t 


S z pay any attencion te him.” 


I hurried ty and didn’t look back. It was time we 


were leaving “his place. 


-But I cculdn’t attract Pancho’s attention. He was 
striding alcng down the black road, half a step behind 


: othe long-leggec captain, and he was producing a sound 
such as chi dr2a make with toy guns. “Burrrt, burrrt,” 


said short. rcund-bellied Pancho, swinging the green 


_. gun’s barrel toward the unsuspecting captain’s hip. 


“The sergeant gives them dismounted drill twice a 


Pe day,” said the captain. “For morale and all.” 


-“Burrrt, Basri,” murmured Pancho. 
- Pancho strode beside the captain. I hurried along 
-after Paneao It was time to set sail. We passed a 
parade field. We climbed a long hill, and at last the 
camp lay below us and on either hand you could see the 
ocean. A sak wine ruffled our sleeves. The captain 
tood shak:ng air into his blouse beside a yellow field, 
xiked witt rews of wooden crosses. “I just came to say 
Pe he: told us. 
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He walked over to a large wooden marker and took 
up a meditative pose, gazing down at the inscription: 
TO THE GHOSTS OF SERVICEMEN UNLUCKY IN LOVE 

IN MEMORIAM 

“It’s interdenominational, see. Yeah, I made it inter- 
denominational,” he said, 

“I wish I was smart, you know that?” he went on, 
turning to me. “You're smart, Lieutenant. Maybe you 
can figure out a cure for this thing.” He clapped me on 
the shoulder, and then he turned to Pancho. “Well, sir, 
I guess this is it. What you all come in? An amphibian 
or something? Yup, yup. So what’s the SOP now? Just 
wonderin’ if I have to take a physical before I get on 
the old amphib.” 

Pancho smiled. “Oh hell no.” 

The captain was beaming. “Well, sir, goddammit. I 
guess I can turn over Recupe Island to you.” 

The captain snapped up a salute. “All right,” said 
Pancho, and he flipped one back. 

“Wait a minute,” I said. I put my hand on the cap- 
tain’s shoulder. He put his arm around mine and 
bowed his head. Then I explained that there was no. 
airplane. We were escaped prisoners of war who had 
come here by fishing boat. The major wasn’t always 
himself, I explained. I began to describe how we had 
been tormented, first by the enemy, then by the jungle 
and sea. 

The captain pulled away from me. “No airplane? No 
freedom bird?” 

“Shut up, Lieutenant,” hissed Pancho at my ear. 

The captain collapsed. He sat down in the yellow 
grass beside the big grave marker and rocked back and 
forth with his forearm in his teeth. Looking down, I 
saw him as he must have been this past year, standing 
outside at night, shivering with the stars as he craned 
his neck to see the blinking lights of the supply plane 
that no longer landed. Crates of C-rations would thud 
on the ground around him; he would not care if he got 
hit. 

He too had known the hardships of command. I 
moved to help him up. But he pushed away the hand I 
offered and rose by himself. Climbing the black road 
toward us came the troops, out for afternoon drill. 

“Ain't no use in lookin’ back!” the sergeant called 
through his crackling bullhorn. That song! It was time 
to go, set our keel to the breakers. 

“Ain't no use in lookin’ back,” the profiles answered 
without much enthusiasm. 

“Jody's got your Cadillac!” 

They passed in sweat-soaked shirts. The sergeant 
saluted, but the captain didn’t return the courtesy. 
“You'll be going home soon,” he said to us. 

“Ain't no use in feelin’ blue!” 

“Ain't no use in feelin’ blue.” 

“Jody's got your girlfriend, too!” 

















































~The captain said he imagined brass and banquets 
awaited our return. “They'll do everything they can for 
the men with noble wounds.” He raisec his voice. 
“And rightly so!” He waved angrily at the ecean to the 
east. “There’s ships out there! I see °em every day! You 
gonna catch one of them ships!” 

“Keep it in your pants, flatdick,” said Pancho to the 
captain. 

The captain wheeled. He stared at Pancho and Pan- 
cho stared back, his head cocked to one sice, for what 
seemed a long time. 

The sergeant’s song rose from the vailey below: 
“Ain't no use in lookin’ down!” 

Finally, the captain turned his face away, and look- 
ing toward the ocean, said, “I have some beer, if you 
want to spend the night.” 

“Ain't no use in lookin’ down.” 

“Ain't no discharge on the groun’!” 

“Yeah, a beer would go good right now,” said 
Pancho. 

I watched the captain as we walked slowly back to 
camp. He seemed calm. But when he thought no one 
was looking, he would glance at Pancho. He would eye 
Pancho’s baggy, clownish uniform. 


66 e knows,” I told Pancho that evening, 
in the empty barracks thatthe captain 


had opened up for us. “He knows 
you're not an officer. Officers don’t call each other 
flatdicks, Pancho.” 
But he wasn’t paying attention. He paced, drinking 
beer with one hand and waving the green gun with the 
other, telling me that he would liberate the “‘flatdicks” 
from the “big lifer’s” tyranny, then lead ais band of 
profiles back to “the world,” where the ones who still 
could would start epidemics, beginning at the homes of 
the first sergeants and officers whose addresses he had 
memorized. 
“And that’s no shit, Lieutenant,” said Pancho. He 
climbed into bed fully dressed, with his gun. 
_- What a night for Pancho to get drunk! I dozed and 
was awakened by a voice nearby saying, “Take me with 
you, sir. PI! cut it off, sir. Let me go back to the world 
` and I swear I'll cut it off.” I jumped up. There were 
faces in the windows, outside the screens. “hey disap- 
~ peared. I must have dozed again, and this time when I 
woke, to gray light, there were a dozen figures in the 
doorway, a crowd of profiles standing there. 
“What do you want?” I yelled at them. 
One stepped forward. “We have something to give 
you.” 
“Go away!” I shouted. I shook Pancho. I yelled in 
- -< his- ear. Finally, I tried to take his gun. He was up and 

out of bed in a moment. 





We ran out the back door. Someone called, “Don’t 
leave.” We heard shouts behind us, and soon after- 
ward, boots on the pavement, the sergeant calling 
cadence in double time. We were fortunate that they 
did not wear laces. 

The sun was perched on the rim of the sea by 
the time we got to the cove. It was calm. Our sail 
hung limp. I was paddling away with the clumsy 
steering oar, when they streamed onto the beach. 
I saw the captain come through to the head of 
the crowd. His sergeant was beside him, holding a 
carbine. 

“Come back for a minute,” the captain called to us 
across the water. “I want you to take this letter to 
my wife.” He waved a small white object. Other 
voices cried to us. The profiles stood at the edge of 
the turquoise water, waving envelopes, calling out 
messages. 

“Well, if that’s all they want, Pancho ...” I 
began. 

“Keep paddling,” he hissed. 

“Halt!” yelled the captain. “You're under arrest, for 
impersonating an officer.” The sergeant had hoisted 
the carbine and was aiming it at us. 

“Idiot lifer.” Pancho stood up in the stern. He 
cupped his hands and shouted through them. “The 
captain is a flatdick too! The big lifer is a flatdick 
too!” 

I saw the sergeant lower the rifle. The captain 
looked around him, at the profiles. Then, suddenly, 
shoving men aside, the captain ran inland up the beach, 
and the sergeant followed him, backing up, holding the 
carbine on the profiles. 

The profiles turned, some still waving their enve- 
lopes. In a mass, they seemed torn between us and their 
leader. 

“EM scum like me,” Pancho said to himself. “Ahhh, 
all right.” 

Once again, he yelled to the profiles: “Hey, scum! 
Catch this!” He held the green gun high in the air, and 
then he heaved it toward the beach. He shook out the 
contents of the knapsack in the bilge and threw toward 
the beach bayonet, machete, knife, some punji stakes, 
and several clips of ammunition. 

There was a hubbub on the shore. Cheers and cries I 
did not like to hear for the captain’s sake. In a moment, 
we caught the wind and our little boat sprang for the 


open. 


Ithough I didn’t look it, as Pancho liked to tell 
l me, I was still a young man. All I wanted now. 
~ was to live according to the customs of my 


parents and the obligations of affection, among people 
who had known me as a boy. I required only a 
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few things: the kind of food that I was raised on, a 
familiar bed, perhaps a dog that could be taught to 
respect and obey me. 
Most of my journey back was over now. We had 
© finally hit a lucky streak—an American merchant ves- 
sel bound from Bangkok to Seattle. However, there 
< was Pancho. The day after we had been taken aboard 
the freighter, amate had remarked that Pancho didn’t 
Seem to fit his uniform. The mate said this good- 
-< naturedly. Obwiously he expected some reasonable 
explanation that would lead to further conversation. 
But Pancho told him, “Yeah, I shrank.” 
I thought abeut that, while lying in the upper berth 
in our stateroom. I was nibbling my nails. 
“Don’t get all sweaty, Lieutenant,” Pancho said 
«from the berth below. “Nobody’ll recognize you now.” 
- He laughed. 
= “Tm not warried,” I said. “I was just thinking. I 
= = guess they wan’t care how your uniform fits. Think 
they will?” 
- “TH tell them it stretched.” 

“Tve seen lot of officers who didn’t look any more 
like officers than you,” I assured him. “The way they 
talked and all. Ever know any of those guys, Pancho? 
© What do you call them, mavericks?” 
= “I call thers lifin’, beggin’ pukes,” he said. “What’s 
; bugging you, Lieutenant? Stop jiggling the bed. 

“Tm just short.” That’s what the troops used to say 
when their homecomings were near. I gazed out the 
porthole. Softly, down below, Pancho started laugh- 
ing. 
“Hey, Lieutenant,” he said. “Remember when you 
<o tried to stuff that puke, Major Great, in the garbage 
< pail?” He tried to mimic my voice. “ ‘We gotta hide 
the evidénce, we gotta hide the evidence.’ ” 
I never did chat. He was making it up. 
“You know when I knew you were shaky?” Pancho 
- went on. “When you tried to act like a lifer. So you 
made us fill up the jeep with diesel fuel.” 
He said, “How’d you get so shaky?” 
“I don’t remember any of that.” 
“Come on, Lieutenant, gimme some slack,” 
“We have to make plans,” I said. 
“We got plans, Lieutenant. We’re escaped POW’s 
and we don’t. have to take no shit off anybody. Or we 

’ might make our break when we hit Seattle. Depends 
> on the situation, Lieutenant.” 
© “Or maybe, I was just thinking, you know, if we 
have to talk # the authorities, Pancho, maybe we 
should say we don’t know each other and each one 
make up his own story. Or something.” There was no 
answer. “Huh, Pancho?” 

I waited a while. When I finally looked down over 
_ the edge of my berth, he appeared to be sleeping, in the 
huge flight suit with the major’s oak leaf on the collar. 


























The next morning, I found a printed note on Pan- 
cho’s pillow: 


Lt, 

I am tired of wareing a green 
suit. Take care of yourself. 
Don’t talk. 


So he was gone. I couldn’t imagine him at a banquet, 
talking to some ambassador’s wife. He would have giv- 





en us away. And for a while I was relieved. But when I 
woke up from my afternoon nap, and looked down at 
the empty lower berth, I realized that from now on I’d 
be lacking versatility. 

I searched for him in the hold that night, my flash- 
light beaming down corridors between huge packing 
crates. “Pancho? Hey, Pancho?” I called. “Where are 
you headed, Pancho? In case I need to get ahold of 
you. When my father gets you that job. Where’s home, 
Pancho?” But there was no answer, and I went back to 
my bunk. There, on the perimeter of sleep, I tried to 
raise memories of my childhood home, to get them out 
of storage. But no feelings came. 

My plans went foul. Convinced that Pancho had 
stayed too long at war and had thrown himself over- 





board, and afraid that I might do the same, the ship’s 
captain placed me under guard and personally turned 
me over to the military authorities in Seattle. I 
couldn’t get away from them; I resolved in a fit of 
panic to take the advice that Pancho hac left in his 
note: I would not speak at all, I would pretend to be 
mute. 

The men in charge were kind. I believe that my 
appearance moved them: my back, which Pancho’s 
knapsack had made a little humble, my wild hair and 
regrown beard, which I would not let them cut. They 
looked at my uniform and dog tags. They told me not 
to worry. They’d see that I got home in style. 

But where did they take me? Not to my parents’ 
home, but to the home of the young aviator whose 
corpse I had stripped. I wore that poor boy’s uni- 
form and dog tags. Now I would have to live in his 
house. 

On the airplane, flanked by officers in starchy 
clothes, I mistook the back of someone else’s head for 
Pancho’s. For a moment, I thought I saw hes face in the 
window of a passing car, while riding on the highway 
from the airport in the congressman’s limousine. 
Standing on the porch, with the parents ef the dead 
lieutenant whom I impersonated, I studied faces in the 
crowd. I was sure that Pancho would be there. 

Most of the town had gathered on the street. The 
high school band had arranged itself in a formation 
that spelled “RICK,” which appeared to have been the 
young aviator’s nickname. But Pancho wasn’t there. 
Finally, waving and smiling with my brown teeth, I 
went inside the dead lieutenant’s house. 

Most people feel that their parents don’t truly know 
them, but that is often vanity. The young aviator’s 
father, for instance, was merely pretending that there 
was no difference between me and his son. 

“Rick?” 

The father poked his head around the bedroom door. 
He walked in with an armload of socks, beutiful socks 
of many colors. He put them on the bed. “I thought 
you might use these,” he said. “I had to switch to 
elasticized knee-lengths.” I smiled and nocded, smiled 
and nodded. He took a few backward steps. glancing at 

-the photographs on the wall. They were pictures of the 
lieutenant I had buried in the jungle. He was leaning 
on a hockey stick in one; in another he stood in his 
uniform the day he was christened an officer. 

“Uh, Rick?” said the father to me. “I think I could 
get my barber to make a house call, if you den’t want to 
go out yet.” 

Poor man. All he wanted was to dress me like his 
son. To comply seemed the least I could do. But I was 
hiding in my hair and beard, and I had to shake my head. 

He nodded at the room in general and withdrew. 

When the mother came, she did it silently. I looked 








up and found her sitting on the bed, with her hands in 
her lap. 

“You can talk to me,” she whispered. 

I shook my head. 

“Come on,” she said, “I’ve heard you talking to 
yourself in here. I have to know.” 

I shook my head vigorously. I pointed at the radio. 

Between her teeth, she said, “What did you do to my 
son? Where did you put him, you creep?” 

Neither of them visited me in my bedroom again. I 
saw them only in the evenings, in their dining room, at 
their table. It was mahogany, it looked like the one I 
had known, but I kept bumping my shins on its legs. 

“Honey,” he said one night, when we were picking 
up our forks. “I don’t think Rick needs these special 
dinners anymore.” He gave me a hearty wink. “I think 
our boy’s gettin’ well enough to eat what we do.” 

She burst into sobs. “He likes the special things I 
make.” 

He went to her at once, saying, “Of course he does, 
don’t you, son.” She continued to sob, but her face, 
staring at me from over his shoulder, was without 
tears. It wore a look of warning. 

And so I nodded vigorously over my plate of pow- 
dered eggs and beets. 

She was experimenting with my food. She watched 
me, and what I nibbled politely or hid under my napkin 
kept reappearing. 

I observed spring’s arrival in the trees outside the 
young lieutenant’s upstairs bedroom windows. Some 
nights I heard her walking through the house. Now 
and then she wailed. Through the walls, I could also 
hear them talking to each other in their bed. They had 
begun a discussion that I did not fully understand, 
until one night, I heard him say, “That little shrew? 
She’d make Rick’s life miserable. Listen, honey, this is 
the twentieth century. Don’t ya think Rick has a right 
to choose for himself?” 

“Į just want them to meet,” the mother said. “She’s 
very handsome.” 

I felt there was no question who would win that 
argument. I waited until the house grew silent and then 
I packed my duffel. Coming downstairs, carrying my 
boots and bag, I smelled the house, mothballs in the 
closets, furniture polish, and a perfume like vanilla. It 
was the wrong house. With long slow steps, I made my 
way across the carpet toward the front door. But the 
smell of perfume stiffened, a floorboard creaked 
behind me. 

“Oh, no, you don’t,” she whispered. 

She followed me back. “Rickie’s gonna do what: 
Mommy says. Shall we call the congressman if Rickie 
won't do what Mommy says?” The mother’s hoarse 
whispers trailed after me. My duffel bag bumped up 
the stairs. C 
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by John Harris 


Excerpts from the catalogue of the ezh 
bition held at the Galleria Alitalia; M: 
lano, 30.X1T.79—6.III.80. 


DoMENICO BARBARELLA (1s21- 
who died at the age of nine, was 
the youngest of the major min 
ters. Even at the age of three, hi 


out his native Umbria: scowling n: 
glaring about him, he would toddle u 


line more than overcome the essen 





| September report on 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
PRESS BOOKS 


Douglas Wetzstein, News World 


Junior Senator from New York. Am- 
bassador to the United Nations. The only 
American in history to serve in the cabi- 
net or subcabinet of four consecutive 
Presidents. Harvard professor. Ambassa- 

' dor to India. A thoughtful public ser- 
vant. 


DANIEL PATRICK MOYNIHAN is not 
_only statesman but writer, social scientist, 
wit. COUNTING OUR BLESSINGS 

ontains four groups of Reflections on the 
uture of America: (1) on foreign policy; 

Jon our judicial system; (3) on domes- 

ic and especially regional economic poli- 
| cy; and (4) a long and deep analysis of 
_ strategic arms limitation policy. 


How much does freedom matter? 

_ What are the politics of human rights? 

What is the iron law of emulation among 

he three branches of American govern- 

ment? What do we do when the Supreme 

“Court is wrong? What does the health of 

New. York City mean to the nation? Has 

he SALT process actually accelerated 
he:arms race? 


‘The Atlantic Monthly Press is proud 
| to publish a new book by this brilliant 
| and articulate American. 


COUNTING OUR BLESSINGS: 
-Reflections on the Future of America 


by Daniel Patrick Moynihan 
$12.95 at your bookstore 
LITTLE, BROWN 





moving Sunan document: Domenico’s 


other major works can be seen some- 
where in Carrara. 


SANDRO SANDRA (1496-7) is the only 
documented hermaphrodite in the his- 
tory of Western art. Sandro began his/ 
her carzer in 1509, in the Convent of 
Our Lacy of the Clouds (Parma), where 
uncomprehending parents had left the 
hapless child. Sandro was assigned the 
daily task of serubbing the rectory 
walls, which the youthfal artist began 
decorating with unflattering portraits 
of high Church officials. The nuns of 
Our Lady were at first amused, then 
scandalized, as the portraits became 
ever more scatological in their satire. 
Finally, Sandro was thrown from the 
convent. and forced to earn a living. 
After obtaining a place in a master’s 
studio, Sandro promptly began produc- 
ing such little-known works as The 
Institution of Holy Discipline, The Mys- 
tic Divorce of Reason and Pleasure, and 
The Miracle of the Pointed Rods. As 
these titles indicate, Sandro Sandra’s 
sexual difficulties kept obtruding upon 
what wer? ostensibly religious subjects. 
Before being expelled from the master’s 
studio and so disappearing from the 
annals of art history, Sandro Sandra 
produced one unquestioned master- 
piece: the great Ten Saints in Ecstasy 
(Fig. 2), painted on a bet, according to 
Vasari, iz one day. 


Francesco STULTO (1481-1534) 
achieved fame throughout his native 
Florence for his portrayals in stone of 
religious desperation. His earliest sur- 
viving sculpture is the Ruth Wringing 
Her Hargs of 1503. In 1504 he produced 
his Collapse on the Flight Into Egypt 
(Fig. 3), which propelled him into the 
front ramks of the so-called stile ner- 
voso, characterized by drastically fore- 
shortened figures in writhing postures. 
In quick succession, Francesco created 
several of his major works, among 
them The Depression of Eve (1505) and 
Clement III Bent Over With Guilt 
(1506). 

Francesco's fame continued to spread 
and soor equaled that of his great rival 
and personal enemy, Michelangelo. The 
two engaged in a fierce competition to 
design the sculptural pregram for the 
Ramada Chapel in Padua. Michelan- 
gelo’s design has not come down to us, 
but Francesco’s plan survives (Fig. 4). 
It is a work astonishing in its ambition 
and its ignorance of contemporary en- 





: y { 
envisioned no fewer than ninety-thn 


major figures, surmounted by a twice- 
life-size representation (inspired by the 
recently unearthed Laocoön) of St. 
Anne Struggling with the Brazen Ser- 
pent (detail at left). 

Despite the grandeur of his plan, 
Francesco was not awarded the com- 
mission, which went instead to Battista 
(“Pazzo”) Tomasini, an unscrupulous 
Bolognese. In a fit of despondency, 
Francesco smashed his uncompleted St. 
Claire in Anxiety and threw over his 
career as a sculptor, becoming a hod 
carrier until his death from a fall in 
1534. 


Distasio ANDREADORIO (1501-1599) 
outlived most of his contemporaries 
and undoubtedly would have proven the 
most prolific of the major minor mas- 
ters had he not become prematurely 
senile at the age of thirty-two. In his 
brief working life, Distasio produced 
more than 100 altarpieces, 197 por- 
traits, more than 600 etchings and en- 
gravings, countless studies and ana- 
tomical drawings, and, in a remarkably 
prescient creative outpouring, several 
mobiles and what appears to be a 
Joseph Cornell box. In addition to his 
paintings and other works of art, he 
composed several dozen canons and mo- 
tets: his “Prendilo della bocca che 
viene” has recently been issued as the 
first of Deutsche Grammaphon’s “disco 
singles,” b/w “O dolee far niente.” 


PIETRO VERDE (1471-1527), an ances- 
tor of the great composer of almost the 
same name, began his career as a paint- 
er of cart horses in his native Siena. 
Once a year, at the harvest Festival of 
the Golden Bough, the cart horses of 
Siena would be painted bright colors 
and run through the streets, while 
infertile women and virgins ran behind 
them, screaming and flinging knives at 
unfortunate passers-by. Pietro became 
so well known for his work with the 
cart horses that the nuns of the local 
Convent of Stars asked him to decorate 
their chapter house. In a note that still 
survives—immensely moving in its 
struggle to spell out the simplest 
words—Pietro told the sisters that he 
would gladly paint their chapter house 
if he could be supplied with bread, 
paints, and much money (“molto 
lire”). The resulting series of frescoes, 
Scenes from the Life of St. Plenary, 
reveal the work of-a sensitive, untu- 
tored artist with a powerful and crude 












e œ Soul (Fig. 5) dis- 
75 the virtues typical of Pietro at the 
ght of his powers a bold sense of 
position; a delicate feeling for ges- 
ture; a fascination with morbid psy- 
chology; and a profound religious im- 
_ pulse coupled with a child’s sense of 
-mystery and in.ecurity. 



































Perhaps the «only confirmed atheist 
- among the maor minor masters was 
‘GIOVANNI FRIGO (1499-1563). Frigido, 
-agreat colorist snd master draftsman, 
managed to imoae his religious paint- 
-< ings with a suftie anticlericalism that 
often escaped tne notice of Church au- 
thorities. His first major work, St. 
herine Refusing the Stigmata (Fig. 
6), was commissioned by the brothers of 
the Order of Knights Temporal in Or- 
eto. 
Aside from = tew sketches and stud- 
ies arid the imposing St. George Spread- 
ing the Plague i 1569, most of Giovan- 
ni’s later wo-ks have disappeared, 
many of them having been tragically 
stroyed by a Bonapartist incendiary 


Mention must be made of PAoLo BIR- 
(1454-1519) the great Tuscan por- 
aitist. Legenc kas it that Paolo began 
studies in tne studio of Verrocchio, 
ere he and „eonardo da Vinci were 
apprentices. As a youthful prank, Paolo 
supposedly dre sed up as a girl and sur- 

reptitiously “dated” Leonardo for six 
“months, before Lecnardo discovered 
the hoax and asked him to continue it. 
Evidently Paol» refused to accede to his 
< -fellow student’s request: several pages 
“in Leonardo’s Codex ¥V in the Prado are 
covered with drawings of an obviously 
male figure, attired in women’s cloth- 
“ing, being engulfed By tidal waves and 

earthquakes. 

Paolo’s first important work is the 
© early (1481) Pertraii of Isabella Estro- 
> gen with a Birc in Her Hair (Fig. 7). As 
the bird vainlr seeks to fight its way 
-cout öf Isabellas goleen curls, the sub- 

ject of the portrait smiles mysteriously 

-atthe viewer w th amexpression at once 
> gentle and filled with bodily pain. The 
bringing togetner of two such (seem- 

ingly) psycholacally inapposite quali- 

ties is Paolo’s wadernark. 

: Paolo’s doulle wedding portrait of 
1500, Meister arnolpni Taking a Com- 
mon-Law. Wife (Fig. 8), displays the 
subtlety of whieh the artist was capable 
when. his interest was aroused. Meister 
Arnolfini, with a gesture both bored 









and solicitous, holds in his left hand a 
stick, over which his inamorata is about 
to jump, thus marking their union as 
common-law man and wife. The lady’s 
face is a marvel of expressive shading. 
Though it is turned three quar- 


ters away from the viewe 
ean still glimpse, in the folds . 
around her neck and ears, the unique a 
combination of greed and distaste that © 
characterizes her feelings for Meister 
Arnolfini. 














A COUPLE OF THREE 
by Henry Bromell 


aul Mazursky’s new movie, Willie 
Pon Phil, is the story of a romantic 
triangle involving two men who fall in 
love with the same woman. This situa- 
tion, of course, recognizably belongs to 
Francois Truffaut. His Jules et Jim 
(1961) has already spawned several 
variations, including Alain Tanner’s Le 
Salamandre and, more recently, John 
Byrum’s Heart Beat and Rob Cohen’s A 
Small Circle of Friends. It’s appropri- 
ate, then, that Mazursky has Willie 
(Michael Ontkean) and Phil (Ray Shar- 
key) meet for the first time in the lobby 
of the Eighth Street Playhouse in 
Greenwich Village, where they’ve both 
just seen Jules et Jim—a shared pas- 
sion, they discover, and the beginning 
of their friendship. 

Willie, a Jew from Brooklyn, is a high 
school teacher who wants to be a jazz 
pianist. Phil, an Italian, is a struggling 
fashion photographer who “wants to be 
a Jewish intellectual.” The year is 1970. 
Willie and Phil are both in their twen- 
ties, both draft-dodgers from the tail 
end of the sixties. They become friends, 
like Jules and Jim, wander New York in 
search of girls, and talk, always talk. 
These opening scenes, a series of whim- 
sical vignettes, are narrated—again, 
like Jules et Jim—by a voice-over. The 
tribute to Truffaut is forthright, and 
dangerous, for it invites comparison. By 
the time Willie and Phil meet Jeannette 
(Margot Kidder), we’re waiting for 
Jeanne Moreau, that mysterious wom- 
an “half in love with easeful death.” 
Instead, we get a healthy, open, disarm- 
ingly unmysterious southern girl who 
has come to New York to see Life and 
finds herself, six months later, so broke 
she can’t pay her rent. Jeannette is lik- 
able, all right, and pretty, but hardly a 
femme fatale. Willie and Phil, however, 
are smitten. 

A flip of the coin decides that Jean- 
nette will live with Willie. She moves 
into his apartment on the understand- 


ing that there will be no sex, then 





changes her mind, fearing that no sex 
will make sex too important. This 
down-to-earth practicality is her deter- 
mining characteristic. As she herself < 
says, “I’m not an intellectual. I just fol- 
low my feelings.” Her feelings, decided- 
ly guiltless, intrigue Willie and Phil, for 
they’re both mired in guilt, Willie be- © 
cause he can’t find a satisfactory solu- 
tion to the mysteries of existence, Phil 
because he can’t imagine not being 
judged. Jeannette’s feelings say go with ¢ 
the flow, and Willie and Phil take to it 
with charming enthusiasm, two uptight 
boys liberated by this wholesome girl. 
They become a team, a family unit,. 
couple of three, and together discover a 
playfulness, a loose happiness, that nei 
ther Willie nor Phil could know alone 
They even drop acid, and in that libido 
less atmosphere end up in bed together.’ 
Whimsy here becomes a quietly jolting 
fact: Willie and Phil not only share. | 
Jeannette, they share each other, or at 
least touch and kiss each other, not 
exactly erotically, but tenderly, without 
shame. 
The rest of the movie is the story: of 
their intertwined fates over the next 
nine years. Willie and Jeannette have a 
baby and get married, in that order, 
and move to the country, at Willie’ 
insistence, for a life of pastoral poverty 
Phil goes to Hollywood and quickl 
becomes a successful director of com 
mercials. He lives in a house in Malibu, 
every New Yorker’s secret dream, while- 
3000 miles away Willie—bearded now 
and looking oddly out of place in the 
mid-seventies, the last hippie in a bliss 
ful trance—happily plants corn and 
weaves ponchos. Willie is looking. for 
the peaceful life as much as Phil is look 
ing for the good life, a quest for psycho 
logical freedom and wholeness that. 
eventually takes him all the way to 
India. Jeannette, still following. her 
feelings, settles in Malibu with Phil and. 
gets on with her new career, film 
editing. Phil is happy that she- and the 





























‘to plague him, as it will, we're begin- 
“ning to understand, the rest of his life. 
For that’s his character, just as it’s 
Willie’s character to go off in search of 
enlightenment, just as it’s Jeannette’s 
-character to be practical. 
Mazursky’s greatest strength as a 
director has always been his ability to 
get good psychological performances 
out of his actors, from Elliot Gould in 
Bob & Carol & Ted & Alice to Art Car- 
ney in Harry & Tonto to Jill Clayburgh 
in An Unmarried Woman. Willie and 
Phil is no exception. Small scenes, such 
as the one in which Helen Hanft plays a 
used car salesperson, are lit by an exu- 
berant, perfectly controlled acting. And 
larger scenes, such as the one in which 
Phil's parents visit him in Malibu for 
the first time, become true drama, 
< almost Chekhovian in the way they slip 
«quickly and unexpectedly into tragedy. 
-There Phil is, living in sin with his best 
friend’s wife, moiling in fear and guilt. 
His father (Tom Brennan) is evasively 
sympathetic, but his mother (Jan Min- 


er) is outraged. At first this conflict is 


funny, the kind of graceful, shtiky pat- 
¿ter that ean make you feel Mazursky’s 
being too easy on himself. But Phil’s 
mother won’t let up. She has brought 
this outrage all the way from New York 
and it certainly isn’t dissipated by 
“meeting Jeannette. Her anger, her own 
< pain, force her way beyond the last 
laugh. She slaps Phil, hard, and for a 
moment we're all shocked, like Phil. 
This is real. Phil’s father in tow, she 
“makes Phil drive them back to the air- 
«port, where they catch the first plane to 
< New York. 
. Finally Willie returns from India. He 
-stays with Phil and Jeannette in Mali- 
bu, not sure what to do next. Phil tries 
to find happiness in compulsive work 
: and success, but can’t. Only Jeannette 
seems to have any faith in what she’s 
doing, and so, in the end, it’s she who 
breaks their nine-year bond by return- 
ing to New York with the child and ded- 
-leating herself to filmmaking. Her 
practicality sees her through. Willie 
and Phil, on the other hand, remtain 
vacillating dreamers. When they follow 
-Jeannette back to New York and return 
to.the Eighth Street Playhouse to see 
dules et Jim again, they come out to 
find a crowd of costumed kids waiting 
- for the midnight showing of The Rocky 
Horror Picture Show. Things have 
changed, and they feel the distance 
between themselves and this latest 
_ middle-class fad. But they can smile, 





child are with him, yet guilt continues 





‘indulgenily, because they understand 


the impaise. They too lead their lives by 
it. 


ouples, and all their possible per- 
mutations, have played a large 

part in most of Mazursky’s movies, 
from the tentative wife-swappers in 
Bob & Cerol & Ted & Alice to the manic 
George Segal trying to get his wife back 
in Blume in Love. Interviewed at his 
Twentieth Century-Fox office in Los 
Angeles, Mazursky, an articulate, long- 
haired ffty-year-old, smiled and al- 





lowed as how that was his primary fas- 


cination. “I’ve been married twenty- 
seven years,” he said. “And that male- 
female esuple, whatever you want to 
call it, which has also now become 
male-maie and female-female, that’s 
the reality I see in front of me. I didn’t 
make that up. That’s my obsession. Fel- 
lini is obsessed by his erotic fantasies. 
I’m obsessed with the fact that two peo- 
ple actuaily live together. Hew is that 
possible? Who made that up? My mov- 
ies are faatasies about what it would be 
like if certain things happened, like 
switching couples in Bob & Carol & Ted 
& Alice. In Willie and Phil, I was won- 
dering what it would be like te be young 
in the seventies, when there are no 
more rules and regulations. In the fif- 
ties, when I was that age, very few peo- 
ple lived together. They certainly didn’t 
invite thir parents over on Sunday. It’s 
completely different now. Young people 
have seex. in the last twenty-five years, 
since the second world war, an incredi- 
ble divoree rate. They say, ‘What’s the 
point in getting married when you're 
going to get divorced anyway?’ ” 

Born in Brooklyn in 1930, Mazursky 
started acting as a teenager, and by the 
time he was a senior in college he was 
appearing in an off-Broadway produc- 
tion of He Who Gets Slapped. Then he 
won a ræe in Stanley Kubrick’s first 












feature, Fear and Desire, and in 1955 
appeared as a juvenile delinquent in 
The Blackboard Jungle. Stardom 
evaded him, however, and he soon 
found himself doing a nightelub routine 
in New York. This was followed by four 
years as a writer for the Danny Kaye 
show. All the while he was writing 
screenplays, and finally, in 1968, sold I 
Love You, Alice B. Toklas!, co-authored 
by Larry Tucker. He made his directo- 
rial debut in 1969 with Bob & Carol & 
Ted & Alice, and since then has made a 
string of uniquely unpretentious mov- 
ies about average, middle-class people: 
Alex in Wonderland (1970), Blume in 
Love (1973), Harry & Tonto (1974), 
Next Stop, Greenwich Village (1976), 
An Unmarried Woman (1978), and now, 
Willie and Phil. 

“The first time I saw Jules et Jim,” 
he told me, “I just thought, ‘Ah, what a 
masterpiece.’ The next time around, I 
thought, ‘How funny, how sad, how fun- 
ny, how sad.’ With Willie and Phil I 
wanted to deal with young people, peo- 
ple in their twenties and thirties, and I 
wanted it to be funny and sad. I know 
there are some wonderful filmmakers 
with really tragic views of life. But for 
me, absurdity is always just around the 
corner. I see it all the time. I think life 
is a combination of awesome joy and a 
lot of pain, no matter how well adjusted 
you are, no matter how well organized. 
You’re born and you know you’re going 
to die, and so you start with an absurdi- 
ty. You don’t know whether to laugh or 
ery. I remember having crazy argu- 
ments with my mother, really intense, 
and she’d suddenly say something so 
funny, so bright, so sharp, that I'd start 
to laugh.” 

Mazursky’s vision, like Truffaut’s, is 
rooted in this humorous love for his 
fickle wanderers. He sees life as a series 
of quixotic adventures. His heroes are 
all slightly confused and well-meaning 
innocents looking for happiness. This 
disease, rightly identified by Mazursky 
as a middle-class affliction, is both 
painful and funny, for the quest, like 
Willie’s in Willie and Phil, can lead 
nowhere but home. Willie really thinks 
he’s going to find something when he 
heads for India, but when he gets back 
he’s more interested in hot dogs and the 
New York Times than he is in spiritual 
enlightenment. That discrepancy, be- 
tween what the characters want at any 
given moment and what we know 
they’re capable of, provides the humor. 
But it also often makes it difficult. to 
take them very seriously. 









_ “Tve been ac: used of being sentimen- 
tal,” Mazursky said when I mentioned 
this problem. “I’ve always defended 
myself by sayime my movies aren't sen- 
timental, they just have sentiment. I 
feel pity for m7 characters. But maybe 
= that’s self-pity Maybe I have it in me, 
too. I don’t Enew. When I went to Esa- 
len to researck Bob & Carol & Ted & 
Alice, I’m sure part of me was saying, 
‘Well, look, "mr here to do research for 
“my movie.’ Butezfter two or three hours 
I think anothe part of me was saying, 
OCT could be « better person.’” He 
grinned. “The absurdity’s there. It’s 
there. That’s what I think life is, per- 
sonally. You d» 2ight million things to 
try to figure oa: why you’re here and 
how to make E better. Americans are 
-unique—anc I try to get this with my 
movies—because we're willing to try 
almost anything. If you tell an Ameri- 
-scan that theres a guy who sells shoes 
but is in fact -Ñe greatest masseur in 
the world, and mot only that, but when 
he touches the -ap of your head with his 
finger you feel great for two days, PH 
find you some people who will go to this 
guy, and not jus: in California.” 
z I asked Mazursky if, in his mind, Wil- 
lie and Phil were obsessed by Jean- 
“nette. 
; “I don’t thirk they’re as obsessed by 
«her as Jules arc Jim were obsessed by 
“the Jeanne Moreau figure. But I do 
think they’re unable, for whatever rea- 
son, to understand their lives, and that 
Jeannette beccmes a substitute for an- 
swering quesfiens about themselves. 
They’re confused. Willie and Phil are 
definitely cenfised. I love them. They 
aren’t great or tragic figures. They’re 
real Americara. Jeannette simply has 
more confiden-e, less fear. She’s not a 
perfect creatum: Nor is her mystery the 
mystery of a Jeanne Moreau. That 
woman wantec to die. Jeannette wants 
to live. She just says, ‘Look, I’m doing 
the best I can.”I:guess she’s representa- 
tive of my perception that if anybody is 
starting to see things a little more 
clearly now, its-women.” 



































M ost smal movies are treated with 
a certain suspicion, as if they 
werent quite American. The recent 
Head Over Heels and Foxes and Wise 
Blood, for example, died an early death 
at the box office. It’s harder to escape 
<: into a small morie, perhaps. And small 
movies tend tc be about small, unspec- 
~ -tacular lives. Who wants to see him- 
self? Big moves, like Homeric myths, 
fan ssies. The greater the 












trying devotedly to amuse the beautiful 


ing the Otherness, the greater the 
fantasy. 

Small movies about everyday domes- 
tic problems usually come from Europe, 
intimate, subtle stories that get shown 
in city art houses such as the Eighth 
Street Playhouse but rarely penetrate 
the heartland, to say nothing of the 
consciousness, of America. Yet Mazur- 
sky has had two commercial hits—Bob 
& Carol & Ted & Alice and An Unmar- 
ried Woman—and so has been able to 
go on making the kind of movie he likes, 
modest, personal, filled with a sly, for- 
giving wit and an autobiographical af- 
fection for the urban middle class of 
New York and Los Angeles, those two 
polar versions of the American Dream, 
one rooted in the Old World, a confu- 
sion of immigrants and intellectuals, 
the other a baffling, intoxicating, brave 
new world where displaced citizens pur- 
sue their ever-illusive pleasures. 

The flip side of Mazursky’s sympa- 
thetic optimism is that nothing, finally, 
is radically serious. His middle-class 
kids may wander out for adventures in 


stimulation, the more overwhelm- 


the world, but they always come | 
to the Jacuzzi. Happiness, knowle 
and enlightenment are commodities, — 
and Mazursky’s characters look for _ 









through a store, hoping for a bargain 
This strikes me as a particularly Am 
ican attitude, a strange mixture 
innocence and lassitude. Even Jean 
nette’s final transformation to self-reli 
ance, which breaks the nine-year love | 
affair with Willie and Phil, is portrayed _ 
by Mazursky with the same gentle iro- _ 
ny he has used to convince.us that Wil- 
lie and Phil are hopelessly lovab. 
average guys. That’s Mazursky’s angle | 
on things, the way he sees his own mid- 
dle class. And that’s why he treats W 

lie and Phil and Jeannette humorous 
why he never takes their desires too 
seriously. They’re children, really: As 
he himself said, they'll try anything 
once—drugs, cults, ideas—and then 
quickly discard it, moving on to the 
next possibility. In the end, they’re 
silly, and in Mazursky’s view, that’s 
their saving grace. For the more disen- 
chanted, that’s their downfall. 



















































DOCTOROW’S PROMISE 
by Benjamin DeMott 


OON Lake (Random House, $11.95) is 

E. L. Doctorow’s first novel since 
Ragtime, the seventies’ smash hit in 
American fiction. Unlike its predeces- 
sor, the new book has both a hero and a 
second banana— Ragtime had neither — 
and its substance consists of loosely 
related episodes from their (for the 
most part) separately lived lives. The 
hero is Joseph Korzeniowski, “born to a 
working-class family Paterson New 
Jersey August 2 1918,” who lights out 
after high school in a fury of ambition 
for himself and contempt for his par- 
ents, does time as a hobo and carnival 
roustabout, finds his way to Loon Lake, 
an Adirondacks preserve owned by a 
hugely rich car magnate, and at length 
steals from the owner not only a girl 
and a Mercedes-Benz coupe (fender- 
mounted spares) but a destiny as well. 
The most intensely probed period in 
Joe’s life is his service as an assembly- 
line worker in an autobody plant in 
Jacksontown, Indiana; we see him at 
work (the scenes recall Modern Times), 
attending forbidden union meetings, 





































but vacuous stolen girl, while register 
ing with extreme anxiety prolife 
indications that the defrauded magna 
has him under remorseless seru 
and is about to strike back. (Loon 
is correctly billed by its publishe 
part road novel, part thriller, part bi 
ungsroman. ) ae 
The second banana, Warren Pe 
“poet in residence” on the same Ai 
dacks preserve—former signal cor. 
man in World War I, koan-seeker’in 
Zen monastery, adviser on manners. 
Anglophile Japanese businessmen— 
longs to another generation. But he to 
is of the working class (Colorado 
ers), and he’s therefore kind to 
Joe when the latter is placed under 
house arrest at Loon Lake for trespass 
ing. (Penfield introduces the errant lad 
to wine, poetry, and the pleasure of 
being treated as an honorable man, 
eventually abets his thievery an 
cape.) The most intensely probed peric 
of Penfield’s life is the day of the 
al strike in Seattle in 1919, duri: 
which he’s swept up in a vision of un 
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versal human solidarity tha a 







































s subsequently obliged to relinquish. 
The acquaintance of these two fig- 
ures is brief, to be sure, and it’s a con- 
nection that lacks definition, Penfield 
“not quite qualifying as mentor, surro- 
gate parent, or friend, and the charac- 
ters’ respective fates—despite several 
coincidentally parallel life situations— 
not really being intertwined. (Penfield, 
-born in 1899, dies in 1987 on an around- 
the-world airplane voyage; in that same 
year, we learn from the biographical 
“note with which the book concludes, 
Joe, aged nineteen, ascends from the 
assembly line to the freshman class at 
Williams; after pauses in the Air Corps 
nd the OSS, and a career in the CIA, 
he achieves ambassadorial rank, the 
-chairmanship of a foundation begun by 
she car magnate, and the title of “mas- 
-ter of Loon Lake.”) But that these lives 
are somewhat too easily nudged into 
adjacency doesn’t signify that either 
lacks insides. Joe and Warren aren’t 
‘mere symptoms or props or proofs— 
evidence of social injustice or American 
‘atuity or the meaninglessness of histo- 
ry. And this sets them off sharply from 
Father, Mother, Younger Brother, J. P. 
Morgan, Houdini, and the others—even 
Joalhouse Walker—who populate the 
00k that made Doctorow a household 
word. 

One starts with comparisons to Rag- 
_ time because of the nature of the issues 
hat record best seller left in its wake. 
n original blend of the languages of 
iistory, journalism, and fiction, Rag- 
e- showed us Freud and Jung tra- 
ersing the Tunnel of Love at Coney 
sland, and Emma Goldman transform- 
ng Evelyn Nesbit into a bra-burner. It 
lso attempted to establish that Ameri- 
ca in the sunny first decade of this cen- 
ury (the age hallowed by Meet Me in 
St. Louis and The Music Man) was some 
ort of obscenity. And for a while it 
imulated ecstasy in both the popular 
nd the highbrow press. (“. . . as joy- 
us as a happy love affair”: Cosmopoli- 
an. “These historical images . . . re- 
lect all that is most significant and 
ramatic in America’s last hundred 
years or so”: New York Times. “A 
nique and beautiful work of art”: Sat- 
urday Review. “. .. spectacular. . . . 
No one has written a book quite like 
Ragtime”: New York Review of 
Books.) 

But: the second wave of attention paid 
he book was filled with doubt—doubt 
f the kind that intensifies interest in 
vhat an author undertakes next. Yes, 
d the re-evaluators of Ragtime, this 














is highly readeble, admirably diverting 
stuff, but it’s clso, alas, superficial —all 
surface, style, and shtik. Where are the 
people? Where are the feelings? 
Doesn’t the unremitting knowingness 
and sardonic irony squeeze the life out 
of everybody im sight, “real” or imag- 
ined? Wen't the author soon need to 
prove that he can create at a level rich- 
er than that of the grotesque, the politi- 
cal allegery, tae comic bit? (The chief 
framers of these questions were Greil 
Marcus in The Village Voice, Richard 
Todd in The Ailantic, Maureen Howard 





in the Yale Review, and Jonathan Ra- 
ban in Encounter.) The attack on Doc- 
torow made much not only of the 
glossy, hard-edged, inhumane quality 
of Ragtime but also of certain troubling 
aspects of the author’s earlier work— 
his blanc acceptance of the conventions 
of the western in Welcome to Hard 
Times, his strict left orthodoxy in The 
Book of Daniel, about the son of an 
American Jew sh couple executed for 
espionage. The attackers drummed 
away insistently on the theme that 
character as traditionally understood 
was invisible in this writer’s books. And 
at a crucial point in the developing dis- 
cussion, Doctorow himself seemed to 
validate such talk by declaring his im- 
patience with the constrictions of indi- 
vidual human feeling. “I want to break 
out,” he told an interviewer, “of the 
little world of personal experience 
which has bound the novel, to escape 
that suffocating closeness to the 
characters.” 
Thus are Critical Issues born. 


y granting its central figures a 
measure of independent being, 
Loon Lake clearly takes a step toward 
resolving the sues. The narrator of 
Ragtime encloced and suspended the 
entire cast in his own uncommitted, off- 


hand mockery. (“As it happened Hou- 








dini’s unexpected visit interrupted 
Mother and Father's coitus.”) The 
storytelling in the new book shuttles 
between first person and third person, 
offering intermittently an illusion of 
intimacy with the characters, suggest- 
ing the sound of their voices as they 
converse with themselves, allowing 
them more than once to name their 
feelings. As Penfield reads his verse 
aloud, Joe, the young intruder at the 
lake, reflects that his words: 


. seemed the most beautiful I 
had ever heard ... I heard the 
feeling they inSpired in me, that I 
was livihg at last!. . . I was feeling 
Penfield’s immense careless gener- 
osity, the boon of himself which 
granted me without argument ev- 
erything I was struggling for, all of 
it assumed in the simple giving of 
words, so moving to this scruffy 
boy. 


The spirit of Satire survives in Loon 
Lake but now it breathes in freestand- 
ing figures close at hand, rather than in 
some unreachable literary manipulator 
of stereotypes and silhouettes. Hobo 
Joe, recuperating in the car magnate’s 
guesthouse after being attacked by 
guard dogs, is shown the guest book by 
a friendly servant. “Charles Chaplin 

. had written ‘Splendid weekend! 
Gay company! . . . Some of the people 
there were such big shots they needed 
only one name to identify themselves, 
Leopold, one of them had written. Of 
Belgium.” Joe distracts the maid’s eye, 
uncaps a fountain pen, and puts his own 
stamp on the next line of this treasured 
artifact of the rich: “ ‘Joe,’ I wrote. ‘Of 
Paterson. Splendid dogs. Swell compa- 
ny.’” Clara, a minor character, daugh- 
ter of a funeral parler operator with a 
Mafia clientele, remembers believing as 
a child that “anyone who was dead had 
to have a hole in them.” 

Nor is the spirit of Satire and Humor 
the only human spirit that’s alive in 
these pages. There’s room for affection 
for place (the Adirondacks lake is bril- 
liantly evoked), and emotions that are 
downright heartening turn up at inter- 
vals. The longest patch of sustained 
narrative is about Joe’s friendship with 
a fellow assembly-line worker who is 
beaten to death as a company spy; Joe’s 
anguish for the man and his wife is viv- 
idly drawn. And while brutal passages 
occur (a gang rape of a carnival Fat 
Lady named Fanny, for example, which 
brings to mind Hubert Selby’s appall- 


ing “Tra-la-la”), the worst of them is 


lighted at least for an instant by a 









P ive human impulse: 
another zube was moving for- 
ward for his turn. I jumped him 
just as he erbuckled his belt. I 
nockeđ him-adown. and kicked him 
in the grein. He yowled, doubling 
op and clutching himself and I took 
his place crcuching beside Fanny, 
facing them «ll, my fists clenched. 

The modish afectlessness of Ragtime 
that vexed me “and many second-wave 
commentators} i banished from these 

sentences. 

-From these sentences—but not by 
any means fram the whole of Loon 
Lake. Never fer longer than a chapter 

a stretch does one completely forget 
hat this is as author who has pro- 
nounced closewess to character to be 
“suffocating.” in the same breath in 
which Joe cf Ps:ersan declares, “I was 
feeling Penfide’s immense careless 
generosity,” he attempts to detach him- 
self from that response as though it 
were sentimeatal—something “mov- 

ing” only to ‘this scruffy boy.” Barely a 
moment after springing to the defense 
of Fanny, Joe is inexplicably berating 
her as an aniraal. (“I felt betrayed by 
her, as by life itsel’, the human pre- 
jense. I became enraged with her”) 

nd other signs of unease with puri- 

ies of feeling sbound. By scrambling 
the narrative sequences and illogically 
‘ing point cf view, Doctorow repeat- 
edly shatters ordinary securities of 

-eomprehensior and identification. His- 
tory and Greæ Personages of Yester- 

“year are less oFtrusive than in Ragtime, 

but the auther stil! relishes the Big 
Event—a mine massacre or general 
strike—that dwarfs the individual hu- 
man presence, and he’s still fond of the 

‘slotted-in, Dos Passos-like curriculum 

_vitae that joltizgly cbjectifies a charac- 
ter: 

Lucinda Baiey Bennett born 1896 

` Philadelphie PA. Father US Un- 
dersecretar- of State Bangwin 
Channing under McKinley. Private 
tutoring in France and Switzer- 
land. Miss Morris’ School For 
Young Women. Brearly. Long Is- 
dand School o? Aviation practicing 
stalls tailspens stalled glide half- 
roll snap rol slow roll rolling eight 
wingovers Immelmann loops. 


Time and age:n were bidden by tags 
or sermons to-consider the thesis that 
“character” is a dead idea and that 
man motives are impenetrable. It’s 
eld that this or that overwhelming 
ontemporary force—war or what- 
r—“‘disestaslishes human charac- 


‘ter,” and that great art aims to “disin- 


tegrate the human idea.” Brooding on a 
Japanese puppet performance, Warren 
Penfield praises it as a mirror of his 
own sense of nonexistence: “. . . yes it’s 
exactly true, when I speak I hear some- 
one else saying the words when I decide 
to do something someone else is propel- 
ling me .. . how true what genius to 
make a public theater out of this.” 

Far more consequential, Loon Lake 
is, like Ragtime, style-ridden from start 
to finish. Pages of pretentious verse 
succeed eruptions of Dos Passosian 
journalese. And the book seems ab- 
sorbed in its own pell-mellness hurtling 
forward breathless forget pauses full 
stops speed limits go go go: 


I grew up in a dervish spin of 
health and sickness [says Joe] and 
by the time I was fifteen every- 
thing was fine, I knew my life and I 
made it work, I raced down alleys 
and jumped fences a few seconds 
before the cops, I stole what I 
needed and went after girls like 
prey, I went looking for trouble and 
was keen for it, I was keen for life, I 
ran down the street to follow the 
airships sailing by, I climbed fire- 
scapes and watched old women 
struggle into their corsets, I joined 
a gang and carried a penknife I had 
sharpened like an Arab, like a 
Dago, I stuck it in the vegetable 
peddler’s horse, I stuck it in a feeb 
with a watermelon head, I slit awn- 
ings with it, I played peg with it, I 
robbed little kids with it, I took a 
girl on the roof with it and got her 
to take off her clothes with it. I 
only wanted to be famous! 


One admires the pace, brightness, 
raciness, but one notices, well before 
the end, an effect of homogenization: 
the voice of the poet Penfield shouldn’t 
resemble so closely that of Joe of Pater- 
son. And the homogenization of voice 
has as its counterpart, not surprisingly, 
an attempted flattening—or neutral- 
ization—of emotion itself. In one pas- 
sage Joe asserts that love isn’t “a feel- 
ing at all but a simple characterless 
state of shared isolation . . . a kind of 
neutral constancy.” Truth of mood 
proffered as general truth. 


T sum: the new Doctorow is good 
news and bad news. In Loon Lake 
there are openings outward toward the 
human that give the book a freshness— 
a sweetness, even—that’s absent from 
Ragtime. But there's a stiffness—an 
embarrassment about attachment — 


“that r regularly edges the book aw 


from its own emerging best self. ~ 

My hope for this writer is that he has 
chosen a shrewd and secret. mission, | 
that of seducing anti-novelists and re- 
lated Lilliputians—by degrees—out of 
their conventional scorn for human | 
scale. In one possible scenario E. L: 
Doctorow, novelist with an unfashion- | 
able yet luckily disguisable passion for _ 
eccentric, subtle, ponderable, slowly 
forming individual response, insinuates _ 
himself skillfully into the alien camp of | 
those who hate such response (enthusi- 
asts of Donald Barthelme. . . the su 
scription list of People. . . swarms wh 
hunger for special effects on giant 
screens). After winning their confi 
dence by seeming to be, unequivocal 
one of them, Doctorow slyly com 
mences, in new work, dubbing in the 
human, cell by cell—nuance here, echo 
of emotion there, nothing noisy, al 
lightness and allusion. His reputation 
keeps the crowd in his grip, and before 
the change is cottoned to, before anyone | 
realizes what’s been happening, the 
Great Audience finds itself back in the 
fold, once again “into” reading, bored 
with flipping from cartoon to cartoon 
once again experiencing and treaguri 
deep, imaginative engagement. 

This is fanciful, true, but thinking 
along these lines clarified for me 
Lake's proper claim. The book warran 
the label—and the regard—often b 
stowed on first works by writers who 
subsequently achieve international 
fame as innovators. It’s a novel of genn- 
ine promise, 
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Cuina MEN by Maxine Hong Kingston. 
Knopf, $10.95. The author of The Wom- 
an Warrior has now devoted her quick 
mind and elegant writing to the male 
half of her Chinese immigrant famil 
producing a sequel equal in every way 
to her first fine book. Ms. Kingston 
weaves together her own memories, 
legends and fairy tales, family tradi- 
tions, and imaginative reconstructions, 
forming a vivid portrait of the deter- 
mined, courageous men who left China 
to establish themselves and their fam 
lies on the Wild East frontier. 





RECONSTRUCTING APHRA by Angeline Gor- 
eau. Dial, $12.95. Histories of English 























=> Sax proposes a novel scheme for the 
protection and management of America’s 
national parks, giving perspective to the 
longstanding and bitter battles over use of 
© our national parklands: hikers vs. cyclists; 
ski resort developers vs. wilderness 






advocates; “industrial tourism” vs. 
recreational “elitism.” 
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and novelist of the Restoration period, 
worth mentioning only because it was 
unheard of, in the seventeenth century, 
for a weman to write professionally. 
Ms. Goreau argues that Aphra, al- 
though far from being a female Shake- 
speare, was both a competent play- 
wright and a genuine innovator in 
prose fiction, and that her abilities 
have been underrated through persis- 
tent male prejudice. She makes a good 
case for that opinion, teo—but, like so 
many feminist scholars these days, she 
harps om the sexual restrictions beset- 
ting her heroine long after the reader 
has beer convinced of their reality. 
Why must these ladies be so long-wind- 
ed? In Aphra’s case, the repetitive so- 
ciologice. lamentations interfere with a 
good story, for she was, among other 
surprising things, a Royalist secret 
agent. Hlustrations, appendix, notes, 
bibliography, index. 





Music FOR CHAMELEONS by Truman Ca- 
pote. Random House, $10.95. Mr. Ca- 
pote’s first-person, pseudo-reportorial 
short stories are entertaining and 
agreeably varied in subject matter. Un- 
fortunately, he claims they represent a 
new literary form, a piece of braggado- 
cio that may tickle the ghost of Defoe, 
but does no other good. 





WITNESSES by Marcy Moran Heidish. 
Houghtca Mifflin, $10.95. Anne Hut- 
chinson, the heroine of this novel, was 
thrown oat of Colonial Boston for hold- 
ing prayer meetings at which she advo- 
cated the superiority ef Grace over 
Works. Since it was Works—that is, 
conduct conforming to church rules— 
on whick Boston’s theocratic govern- 
ment depended to maintain control, the 
eviction ef Anne Hutchinson is under- 
standable. Ms. Heidish does very well 
with the intrigues and shifting sympa- 
thies on che political side of the story. 
She does less well with Anne. Grace 
meant the individual’s private, interior 
convictica of divine favor, surely, in 
nontheolegical terms, an unshakable 
self-righteousness. The Anne Hutchin- 
son of this novel has noe such quality. 





STATES DwCKMAN: An American Loyalist 
by James Thomas Flexner. Little, Brown, 
$15.95. As a change from writing lives 
of the famous and influential, Mr. Flex- 
ner has undertaken the biography of a 
quite uncistinguished New York Tory, 
and has proved, as he meant to do, that 


: eratore usually dismiss Ap a Behn 
as a popular but third-rate dramatist 


‘the story of a man of no real im 






tance can yield a great deal of narrative 
and historical interest. Dyckman, a 
young man very much on the make, 
began by getting a post with the British 
Quartermaster Department, and Mr. 
Flexner’s disentanglement of the chica- 
nery practiced by the Quartermaster 
gentry would make the book worth 
reading if it had no other merits. It has, 
in fact, many other merits, for Dyck- 
man and his family, although unimpor- 
tant, were hardly ordinary. Sources, 
index, illustrations. 





THE POISONING OF MICHIGAN by Joyce 
Egginton. Norton, $13.95. The Michigan 
poisoning, which began when a fire- 
retardant chemical was put into cattle 
feed by mistake, has spread over the 
state and caused much misery, injury, 
and financial loss. Its results cannot be 
regarded as over yet. A lot of cows are 
dead and buried; a lot of milk drinkers 
are alive but loaded up with PBB. This 
detailed account of the disaster is un- 
usual because the author recognizes 
that the local and national authorities, 
however badly they may have behaved 
later on, did not begin as fools or vil- 
lains. A little-known chemical operat- 
ing where it has no business to be is a 
baffling problem, very different from 
running down a dose of arsenic. Lack of 
money, lack of staff, lack of means to 
pool information, and lack of back- 
ground knowledge all contributed to the 
horror story. It is a horror story, and 
another example of the folly of employ- 
ing man-made chemicals before their 
potential dangers are fully understood. 
References. 





A MopeL CuiLpHoop by Christa Wolf. 
Farrar, Straus and Giroux, $17.50. The 
author was four years old when Hitler 
came to power. Forty years later, as a 
Communist citizen of East Germany, 
she visits the town where she grew up 
and recalls events of her childhood in 
an attempt to understand, in a sense to 
exorcise, her juvenile acceptance of the 
outrages that went with the Nazi re- 
gime. One can respect her eloquence 
and moral concern while sympathizing 
with her younger brother, who observes 
that taking world history “too person- 
ally ... might even be a roundabout 
way of overestimating oneself... .” 
Ms. Wolf is certainly overestimating 
what she did for Hitler’s Reich. She 
may be underestimating what the 
Reich did to her. Translated by Ursule 
Molinaro and Hedwig Rappolt. 





Colitvvaux applies the principles of ecol- 
gy to human affairs, concentrating on 
wars, revolutiows, and the rise and fall 
of nations. He points out that while the 
opulation size of other animals is con- 
trolled by the amount of living space 
‘naturally available, man is unique in 
the ability te invent new forms of living 
space, which he does without troubling 
to alter his inkerited breeding habits. 
The result is that despite his steady 
ereation of new Uving spaces—“ecologi- 
¢al niches” —bemo sapiens just as 
steadily produces more offspring than 
those nichescan comfortably accommo- 
date. This (muclr simplified here) is the 
e for an analysis of history which is 
sistent, provecative, and not alto- 
gether pessimiste. References. 





NAPOLEON AND E®GENIE by Jasper Ridley. 
Viking, $25.06. Mr. Ridley’s prose 
clumps stolidly from one fact to the 
next, but giver the plots, escapes, de- 


e ceits, and international meddlings or 
_..) misadventures o? Napoleon III, plus the 


‘only slightly less gaudy doings of his 
Empress, this flat-footed approach may 
be the right one. No novelist would dare 
to.invent those two; only a firm and 
phlegmatic biographer can hope to con- 
trol them. IDustrations, notes, bibliog- 

phy, index. 





by Wen Fong. The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art and Kropf, $40.00. The text is 


~ informative. The illustrations, many in 


< color, permit a ‘eisurely examination of 
the fascinating objects (among them 
those famous life-size tomb soldiers) 
< Ineluded in the-current exhibition from 
the People’s Republic of China. 


A BROWSER'S DICTIONARY by John Ciardi. 

Harper & Rew, 2.95. A selection from 

this recently published book appeared 
“inthe August Adantic. 

~~ Phoebe-Lou Adams 


Lire & LETTERS CONTRIBUTORS 


-John Harris is afree-lance writer liv- 
_ Ing in Washington, D.C. 


_ Henry Bromelfis the author of a col- 
- lection of short stories, ] Know Your 
Heart, Marco Pelo. 


‘Benjamin DeMoct is a contributing ed- 
tor of The Atlentic. 
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Across. 1. HITS (anag.) 4. CHOO(choo-sing)SING 11. ceTte (hidden) 
12. A-RSENAL (anag. + a) 13. RUN-YON 14. CAN(can-to)TO 15. PONY (double 
def.) 17. E-THIC(k) 18. GOURDS (ground anag. with s instead of 2) 19. Do(do- 
te)TE 21. B(EGG)ED 25. MAD(A-M)E 27. ROOT (double def.) 29. PAGO(pago- 
da)DA 32. BON(bon-go)GO 36. ER-IN 37. DON-AS 88. DUM(dum-ber)BER 39. 
EMETICS (anag.) 40. WELD (homophone) 41. SATUR(n)-ATE 42. TEND (double 
def.) Down. 1. H-ARMED 2. TENT-H 3, STY-MI-ED 5. H(A-NO) (on rev.) 6. 
ORANG-E 7. SEAL (double def.) 8. (w)INNER 9. NATO (anag.) 10. G(LOSS)Y 11 
CUS(cus-tom)TOM 16. YO(yo-ga)GA 20. JADE (double def.) 22. G(RO[t])M-MET 
23. DO(GGE)D (egg rev.) 24. SPADES (anag.) 26. MA-RAC-A (rev.) 28. TOR-RID 
30. GENET (double def.) 31. MI(D)ST 33. NOBLE (double def.) 34. cO(co-mayMA. 
35. TA(ta-tu)TU 


“The world Mr. Burke creates is all too real, and the 
people who inhabit it are wholly believable.” 

* —New York Times Book Review 
“Gives us a better understanding, a better feeling for 
the tensions of teachers and students than we could 

get from day-to-day news releases.” —Boston Herald 
_ “A searing shocker, because it rings true.” 
: —Bel Kaufman, author of Up the Down Staircase 
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‘ediate publication. Send for free guidebook. 
‘odd & Honeywell, Inc., Dept. AMM, 10 Cuttermill 
d, Great Neck, NY 11021 





OMEN POETS: Submit 5 poems by November 15 
r: publication in a women's poetry anthology. 
Small fee for poems selected. Send to: Poetry 
athology, 1230 Grant # 564, San Francisco, Ca. 
133. 





FREE 
WRITING 
APTITUDE 
TEST 
for FREE Writing Aptitude Test today. No Obligation. 


institute, Inc., Dept. 44-9-80, A Home Study School, 
7 W. Boston Post Road, Mamaroneck, NY 10543 


Self-improvement begins with 
self-expression... saying 
what you think and feel in 
words that stimulate, motivate, 
inspire. We've created a 
unique test to determine your 
ability to write. 






































REE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
iddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston Road, 
lochester, N.Y. 14619. 





Books: Used, rare, serious, scholarly. Free lists 
issued: Schneemann, 5710 S. Dorchester, Chica- 





BUSH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful au- 
hors: Publicity, advertising, beautiful books. All 
ubjects invited. Send for fact-filled booklet and 
ree manuscript report. Cariton Press, Dept. YKU, 
_ 84 Fifth Avenue New York 10011. 





TAL MIND POWER (How to use the other 90% 
your mind) Free Booklet, Total Mind Power 
titute #20, Larkspur, CA 94939 





MIDWATCE: Sailor writes verse. serious and light: 
later cortemplations. Postpaid, $3.75 Chas. P. 
Clements. Rt. 3, High Ridge, Mo. 63049 


INSTANT MEMORY . . . NEW WAY TO REMEM- 
BER. No Memorization. Release your PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC memory. Stop forgeting! Free informa- 
tion, instiute of Advanced Thinking, 845-AT ViaLa- 
paz, Pacific Palisades, California 90272. 





“Tremendeus Discounts!!!’ Shaklee Products. 
Free delimery——catalog. Enterprises, Box 606-1D, 
Wayzata. Minn 55391 





SAINTS, SINNERS, & CHRISTIAN HISTORY. Star- 
tling and exciting new history of Christianity. Palla- 
dium Press. Box 42, Beltsville, MD 20705. $6.95. 


PENFRIENDS. For free information, write: Papy- 
rus, 927 AM Fifteenth, Washington, D.C. 20005 





CATHOLIC PEN FRIENDS. WRITE: SPARKS, BOX 
872-A, TROY, NY 12181 


RECIPES 


Brita's Sweedish Meatballs. $1.00. SASE Greatest 
Box 7-322 West Hartford, Ct 06107. 











CHEESECAKE—New York style, rich, thick, 
creamy. For recipe send $1.00 to P.O. BOX 428, 
Fairfield, CT. 06430 


One Chicken: Three delicious meals for couples. 
$2.00. SASE Box 80212 Baton Rouge, LA 70898. 








PUZZLER S PARADISE. Illustrated history of puz- 
zies. Papersack, $5.95. H Squared, Inc., Box 478, 
Kingston, H.J. 08528 


PUBLISHERS’ OVERSTOCKS 


All subjects: art. history. biograpry, fiction, and much 
more. The most complete catalog of bargain books avail- 
able arywr 23! Write for your FREE copy 


Hamiltor, 98-65 Clapboard, Danbury, CT 06810 





NEWSPAPERS, FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 


WORLDW'CE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 65 Coun- 
tries including Australia. Sampler: 5/$2.98. FREE 
BROCHURE. MULTINEWSPAPERS. BOX DE-A9, 
Dana Poirt. California 92629 





OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obliga- 
tion. Spinei, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa, 15205 





LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free search 
service. Babney Co., Box 9883-A, Washington, 
D.C. 200 ES: 





YESTERDA“’S BOOKS LOCATED, no obligation. 
OUT-OF-STATE BOOK SERVICE, Box 3253X, San 
Clemente: €A 92672 





BOOKPLATES 





FREE coler catalog offers scores of hard-to-find 
home library accessories. Antioch Bookplate 
Company, Box 28HH, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
45387. 





50 FAMOJ5 ARTISTS’ BOOKPLATES—$4, ppd. 
Durer, Beardsley, Kent, 21 ethers. Catalogue. 
Bowman ?4nting, 743 Harvard, St. Louis, MO 
63130. 





SERVICES 


PROFESS#ONAL TYPING—Pick up and delivery. 
Reasonabe-rates. 617-471-4445 


MUSIC 











KITS-—Partally built. Lutes, hazps, gambas, vielle, 
psaltery, hammer dulcimer, dulcimer. 50¢ for bro- 
chure. James Cox, Luthier, 423 Fawcett St. AM, 
Baltimore. Md. 21211. 





FREE Catalog! Harpsichords, harps, lutes, ham- 
mered or Appalachian dulcimers, banjos, mando- 
lins. Compisted or kits. HDC, 4419 West Colfax, 
AM, Denver. Colorado 80204. 





ATLANTIC 9780 














CHINESE FAMILY DELICIOUS Mandarin Chicken 
recipe. Send $1 SASE. SZETO, P.O. Box 3041, 
Seattle, WA 98114. 


Dieters! 10 easy terrific recipes to please any pal- 
ate! $3.00 SASE. Creative Gourmet, Box 15681, 
Phoenix, Arizona, 85060. 





AUTHENTIC GREEK FAMILY RECIPES! FANTASTIC 
SALADS, CASSEROLES, PASTERIES, CAREFULLY 
TRANSLATED. TWO FOR $1.00, $10 FOR ENTIRE 
SET OF 23. PANHELLENIC, P.O. BOX 429, Dur- 
ham, N.H. 03824 





DANISH RECIPES. Never before translated! $2 
and SASE. Stengren, 1006 McVey, Mt. Pleasant, 
Mich. 48858. 














Pure honey from native New Zealand flowers. 
Six varieties—rata, manuka, pohutakawa, ka- 
mahi, tawari and lotus. Sent with your greetings 
anywhere in the world. Each pack contains 3 
different 250 g. pots. Order now for Christmas | 
mailing. Send $10 to Hilltop Gardens, P. O. Box 
38-436, Petone, New Zealand. 





Secret Recipe for delicious home made apple pie. 
Satistaction guaranteed. Send $1.00 to B.A.C., 79 
Lansdoune Street, Campbellton, N.B. Canada 
E3N2M3 





Easy Swedish Tea Ring. $2.00 SASE, P.O. BOX 429 
Columbia, MO 65201 





Be an Oyster Lover send for six marvelous recipes 
from Willapa Bay in Oysterville Washington. Send 
$3.50 and Sase to: Shoalwater Kitchens, BOX 
566, Oysterville, Washington 98641 





25 PRACTICAL HONEY RECIPES. $2.00. Katie's 
Kitchen, Box 84, Westfield, in. 46074 





GRANOLA, ALICE'S OWN, delicious. $1.00 SASE. 
2635 SW Montgomery Dr., Portland, Or. 97201 





TEN OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST DESSERT RECI- 
PES. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! $4.00. SEP- 
TEMBER MORNING, P. O. BOX 15032, NORFOLK, 
VIRGINIA 23511 





Lynne’s Homemade Honey Bread Recipes. $1.50 
S.A.S.E., P. O. BOX 55391, Valencia, California 
91355 





Delicious DIET cheesecake recipe, $2.00. Box 
91112, West Vancouver, Canada, V7V3N3. 





Smoked meat without smoke. $3. Lucas, P.O. Box 
6019, Montevideo, Uruguay 





SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 





nadian recipes. $4. 30. 43 iroquois Street 
st, Moose Jaw: Sask. Carada. S6H 4S9 





LOVE CHOCOLATE CHIP COOKIES? and pies? Try 
this—-Chocolate chip pie! Guaranteed to delight. 
$2.00. Aunt Mo's Recipes, P.O. Box 897, Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y. 12801 





THE BEST FROM THE ORIENT Original recipes. 
Our five most requested including Homemade 
Won-Ton Soup. $3.00. Orieatal Recipes, P.O. Box 
307, Quinlan, Texas 75474 





COOKING WITH WINE—MADE EASY. 20 delicious 
imple-to-prepars basic rea@ipes. Hors d'oeuvres, 

trees, desserts. 47:xeconamended wines of Cali- 
fornia, France, Germany, Italy, Spain. $5. Rodin, 
Box 10471, Chicago, 60€10. 





IMPRESSIVE, CHARMING, BASY. . . the spirit of 


d Budapest. Mouthwatering Hungarian Feast 
» old family recipes. $2.00. Family Tree, Box 
984-B2, Vienna, Va. 22180. 





-Traditional Plum Pudiling, White Fruit Cake. $2.00. 
CK. Fuler, RRI, Port “liars, Nova Scotia, Cana- 
“da, BOP 1TO. 





WHEAT GERM BROWRHIES-—~Sinful yet Nutritious. 
No flour. $2, SASE. Phyllis. 6055 Harwood Ave., 
` Oakland, CA. 94618 


COMPLETE BREAD *:O0OKBOOK. 300 delicious 
international recipes: Only $4.98. Mebprods, Box 
38, Oceanport, NJ 89757 


: mpie Microwaving: instructions. Recipes free. 
“$2.00 SASE. Microwave, Box 108, Midland, MI. 
48640 


holiday recipes for delicious gifts. $1.00. SBY, 
$ 2500 Guilford, Cleveland, Chio 44118. 





_ GULACEY'S HUNGARIAN celicacies!! 5 favorites 
served to three generations. $2.00 to Gourmet, 
30280 Marimocr. Birmingham, MI 48010. 





Exotic Malaysian Rice, 3 recipes. $1. Box 1433, 
Lafayette, IN.47902. 





SALAMMtasty recipe. $2, SASE, Box 4055, Boul- 
der, Colo. 80302. 





OLE WORLD WINE RECIPE 

Would you like me to tei you s secret? 

It was told to me py my fatherand to him by his father 
< and his father betore him. 
| The secret is howto make oldeworld style wine. This is 

NOT a wine made from canned fruit made in a glass 
į- gallon jug. This is the-raal Casser’s drink. i will teach 
_ |) you how to makedt inexpensively. 

|. Send $5.00 cash ior money order to: WINE, BOX 210, 
Arlington, Mans 7 





ia : ORIGINAL ITALIAN SAUCE, MEATBALL. MANICOT- 
ST RECIPES, Marvelous. $4.00 SASE. P.O. Box 
537, Manchaca. Texas 78652 





LASSIC DINING: Complete and tested menus 
with recipes and:suggested.wines for: Oyster Fest, 
-French Dinner, or Colonial American Banquet. 
Detailed menu pian-includ@s Hors d'oeuvre, En- 
tree, Salad, Wine, Dessertwetc. $3.50 each. P.O. 
OK 527, Hyde Sark, M.Y. E2538. 





ick Breads ard Muffins. 24 delicious, economi- 
: i : : . Trillium Press, Box 
879-8. Parry Sound, ntar: D Canada, P2A 221 





ADULT DEGREE PROGRAM for self-motivated 
adults. Two-week residencies in Vermont alter- 
nate with 6-month home study projects under fac- 
ulty supervision leading to fully accredited B.A. 
Also unusual Residential, Graduate and Teacher 
Certification programs available. Approved for 
payment of Veterans benefits. Write: Box 83, 
A.D.P., Goddard College, Plainfield, Vermont 
05667. Goddard College admits students without 
régard to race, color, nationality, séx or handi- 
cap. 





INTENSIVE FRENCH LANGUAGE AND CULTURAL 
IMMERSION PROGRAM IN QUEBEC 800 227 4712 
jn California 415 928 5096 


COLLEGE-PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL. WIN THE AD- 
MISSIONS BATTLE. New, practical, results-ori- 
ented ADMISSIONS GUIDE telis what to do, what 
NOT to do—how to handle essays, trick ques- 
tions, etc. Have your application put you ahead of 
the competition. $4.95, information Concepts, 
Dept D, 485 Main St., Fort Lee, NJ 07024. 


CONFERENCES 








Faulkner and Cinema Conference Boston College 
14-16 Nov. 1980 (Cali for Papers) Write: Prof. 
john Michaiczyk, Boston College, Chestnut Hill, 
MA 02167 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN EMPLOYMENT NEWSLETTER! 
Colarado, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming! Current 
Qpenings—all occupations!! Write for free details: 
intermountain-2C, 3506 Birch, Cheyenne, WY 
82001. 








USE YOUR FOREIGN LANGUAGE to get a better 
job. Factual, comprehensive book. $5.00. Colum- 
bia Language Services, Department 23, Box 
28365, Washington, DC 20005 


‘How to prepare for that important job interview, 
and succeed on the job,” booklet. Send $3 to 
SCHU-ENTERPRISES Dept AT-1, Box 1021, Home- 
stead Fla 33030 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


Men! Women! Jobs on Ships. American, Foreign. 
Worldwide travel. Guide $3.00. Seafax, Dept. W-2, 
Box 2049, Port Angeles, Wash. 98362. * 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Europe, Australia, 
Asia, South America, Africa! All Occupations! 
$10,000-$50,000+. Employment International, 
Box 29217-YX, Indianapolis, indiana 46229, 


OVERSEAS—ALL OCCUPATIONS! Complete infor- 
mation plus Worldwide Directory—$2.C0. Oppor- 
tunities, Box 19107-YX, Washington, DC 20036. 





AUSTRALIA—-NEW ZEALAND NEED YOU! Big pay! 
Countless Jobs. All occupations. Free transporta- 
tion. Terrific opportunities. Latest Employer list- 
ings $2.00. AUSTCO, Box 4116-YY, Hayward Cali- 
fornia 94540. 


JOBS OVERSEAS . . . (including Alaska) Free 
Details, Wages, Countries, How To Apply. Global 
Employment. Box 808-V National City, CALIFOR- 
NIA 92050 








A-U-S-T-R-A-L-I-A . . . N-E-W Z-E-A-L-A-N-D WANT 
YOUH—JOBS!!—PAID TRANSPORTATION! — 
NEW REPORT!!—-$2—-MONEYBACK GUARAN- 
TEE!—“AUSTRALIA COMMISSION," 894-H9 NA- 
TIONAL PRESS BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
20045 


FREE DETAILS—-OVERSEAS JOBS! 68 Countries! . 
All occupations. Paid fair. Tax benefits. Computer 
ized Reports. Jobworld, Box 645-¥Y, Union city, 
California 94587. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


STAY HOME! EARN MONEY addressing envetopes, 
ew Genuine offer 15¢. Lindco, 3636-AM Peter- 
son, Chicago, 60659 








ERASE DEBTS with little-known iaw—CREATE . 
wealth!! ‘Details FREE! Blueprints (#HH9); Box 
100, LaGrangeville, NY 12540 ; 





Pages and Pages monthly of just how to make: 


money in mail order. Timely Tips sample copy __ 


50¢. Paushter, 1254 51 Street, Brooklyn; NY 
11219 


BUMPER STICKER PRINTING DEVICE. Cheap, 
Simple, Portable. Free details Bumper, POB 
22791(AE),; Tampa, FL 33622. 


OVER 1,000 Business-Of-Your-Own opportunities 
in 5 issues of Opportunity Magazine and they're 
yours free for the asking! Write Qpportunity, Dept, 
527, 6 N. Michigan, Chicago 60602. 


MAILORDER OPPORTUNITY! Start profitab’ 
home business without experience or capital. 
Write for free book, case histories, plus details. No 
obligation. Mail Order Associates, Inc., Dept. 671 
Montvale, NJ 07645. 


REAL ESTATE 


GOVERNMENT LANDS ... from $7.50 Acri 
Homesites, farming, vacationing, investment op- 
portunities! “Government Land Buyer's Guide 
plus current nationwide listings:—$2.00. Surplu 
Lands, Box 19107-YO, Washington, D.C. 20036 


$25,000—-Eleven room unfurnished Modern Colo- 
nial, Cecil Blount, Roper, N. C. 


MORTGAGES ARE EXPENSIVE BUT—We can show 
you a proven, affordable plan that cuts thousand: 
of dollars from the cost of your current or future 
Mortgage. $5.00 to Financial information’ Se 
vices, P.O. BOX 1209 FRAMINGHAM, MA! 
01701 Moneyback Guarantee : 


RETIREMENT LIVING 


UNIQUE VILLAGE—live independently, inexpen- 
sively. Ranch house—only $95 monthly or. $8,500 | 
life lease, plus improvement charges, modest 
monthly fees. Apartments too. Bristol Village, Wa- 
verly, Ohio 45690. 








YOU'VE EARNED A SECURE FUTURE. LIVE IT. AT 
WESTMINSTER-CANTERBURY. It’s: for those o 

60 who don't intend to retire from life. Openin 
1982 on the Chesapeake Bay, a comfortable life- 
style and lifetime medical care start with a mini- 
mum one-time founder's fee of $35,200, plus rea- 
sonable monthly fee. For cotor brochure with full: 
information, write: Westminster-Canterbury, 4700 
Thoroughgood Square, Dept. T, Virginia Beach, vA 
23455 (804) 460-4434. 


VACATIONS 


QUISISANA on Lake Kezar, Maine. Performing 
musical staff, concerts, opera, cabaret. American 
plan, from brioche to blintzes. Dept. A, Center 
Lovell, ME 04016 




















JACATION RENTALS | 


ISH VIRGIN ISLANDS—2-bedroom villa over- 
ooking Caribbean. Weekly—-$400 winter; $285 
Summer. Brochure available. Fleming (613) 224- 
3779. 86-1081 Borden Side Road, Ottawa, Cana- 
da K2C 3P3 


estared Colonial Beachhouse in Negril, Jamaica. 
Two acres of gardens, beaches, entirely private. 
deal for groups, families, or couples. Liantrissant, 
.O. Box 11440, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 





AM RIM: Stattod? 
beachfront ville, 
it-track tishing © 
É turf, snorkel, 


Tour virfared, 


TRAVEL 


REALISTICALLY learn French, French cooking, 
and wines in a comfortable French home in rural 
BURGUNDY. Small groups, adults only. For infor- 
mation “Yetabo”, Pailly, 89140 Pont sur Yonne, 
France. 





SOUTHWEST SAFARIS: Bushflying—Jeeping— 
Rafting—Hiking. Natural history expeditions ex- 
plore remote southwestern frontiers. Geology/ 
Archaeology/Botany. Brochure: P.O. Box 945, 
Dept-116, Santa Fe, NM 87501. 


“SAVE ON LUXURY CRUISES! (PASSENGER SHIP 
‘OR FREIGHTER). HOW? ASK TRAVLTIPS, 163-09 
A2909 Depot, Flushing, NY 11358 


FREE COLOR PEKING MAP—with “The Official 
Guidebook of China”. Authorized by the Chinese. 
‘Everything to see and do. Complete, accurate, 
‘indispensible! $10.95 (includes shipping). SINO 
Dept. 511, 745 5th Ave, NYC 10151 


RAVEL ENGLAND . .. SAVE MONEY, AVOID 
RUSTRATION with TRAVEL ADVENTURER'S RE- 
“PORT. Details on pleasant, inexpensive accommo- 
dations best car rentals, train tips, and much 
“more. (Also available: ireland, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia.) $2.95 each. TRAVEL ADVENTURER’S RE- 
“PORT, 1031 Ardmore Avenue, Oakland, California 
94610. 





“MEXICO: Exclusive doesn't mean expensive. 
‘Chaming hotel—pool, near beaches, nightlife in 
the real Acapulco. Brochure: PUNTA PENASCO, 
517. Washington, San Francisco, CA 94111. 
(415)781-3967 


FILMS AND COLOR SLIDES 


GAF COLORSLIDES Worldwide catalog 60¢. World- 
wide 7427-A Washburn Ave. So. Minneapolis, 
‘Minn. 55423 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 


J-E-E-P-S—-$1930!—C-A-R-S—$13.50!— 
650,000 ITEMS!—-GOVERNMENT SURPLUS— 
MOST COMPREHENSIVE DIRECTORY AVAILABLE 
TELLS HOW, WHERE TO BUY—YOUR AREA— 
$2—MONEYBACK GUARANTEE—‘'GOVERN- 
MENT INFORMATION SERVICES,” DEPARTMENT 
GM-9, BOX 99249, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
<1 94109. 























































UNUSUAL GIFTS 


FREE COLOUR CATALOGUE of New Zealand's 
renowned Perendale woollens handknitted to or- 
der. Aise sheepskin car seat covers, lambskin 
moccasins, spinning wool anc knitting yarns. Deal 
direct ansave money. Everything unconditionally 
guarantead. Please write to: TIERNAN WURMS, 
P.O. BOX 9303 WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND. 


WORLD'S LONGEST CROSSWORD PUZZLE .. . 
the ULTIMATE Challenge! Two continuous ten-foot 
puzzles, two five-foot answer sections $4.95 post- 
paid. Scrolicraft, Box 38158A, Urbana, Ohio 
43078 





AS HEARE ON LARRY KING SHOW: “When You & i 
Were Young," delightful, nostalgic recording of 
memories. and sounds from a long-ago happy 
childhood: 33'4 speed viny! disc, $4; cassette $5. 
FROSTLINES, 626 Elizabeth, Winter Park, FL 
32789 





JEWISH BOOKS, TOYS, CRAFTS, more. Catalog 
$1.00, refunded first order. Judaica U.S.A., P.O. 
Box 513-A. Brookline Village, MA 02147 





GEMS for collectors, craftspeople. Sample $5. She 
Sells Rocks, Box 66165-A, Scotts Valley, Ca. 
95066. 


AUTHENTIC BRITISH BUCHERERS APRON. Dura- 
ble white striped navy canvas with double front 
pocket. ideal for gourmet. $12.99 including post- 
age. The Carriage House, P.0.B. 2675, Lincoln, 
Neb 685C2 


MISCELLANY 


COLLECTING MILITARY MEDALS? List 50¢. Ver- 
non, Box 387A, Baldwin, N. Y. 11510 


HANG A POET. I'lkhandprint and frame your favor- 
ite poem. Send 25¢ for illustrated brochure. 
Levitt, 2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New 
York 11229 





FA . hi 
Very Literate T-Shirts 
Shakespeare, Virginia Woolf, Tolkieh, Hemingway, Proust, 
George Sand, Austen, Poe, Dickinson, Thoreau, Nabokov, 
Melvilic, Twain. Brecht, Katka. Dostoevsky, Shertock 
Holmes, Dr Watson, Prof. Moriarty, Alice in Wondertand 
Cheshire Cat. Dashiell Hammett, Einstein, E = MC* 


Beethoven, Bach. Mozart. Verdi, Van Gogh. FL Waght, 
“Albert Schweitzer, Robert E. Lee, Rasputin, Freud, Jung. 


SIZES: 5,M,L.XL. T-SHIRTS: white $7. 4/$25. red or biue 
$9. 4/$53. SWEATSHIRTS: (gray) $14. 2/$26. NIGHT- 
SHIRTS ino XL): red or blue $12 2/$22. TOTES: $12. 2/ 
$22. APRONS: $11. 2/$20. Foreign: remit in U.S. dollars. 
Ship: $00 per 4 peces. Catalogue: 50. 


HISTORICAL PRODUCT: 
Cal 








STOP SNORING using Behavior Modification. Free 
information. Write Crosley Electronics, 6600 Elm 
Creek Dr. #152, Austin Texas 78744 


SMILEY SMAD® SEAL subtracts, multiplies, adds, 
divides . . . and makes a smiley math face. In 
bright color. 100 seals $2.00. Seals, 5621 Pea- 
body, Lone Beach, Calif. 90808. 


FASHION ACCESSORIES styled from exciting fab- 
rics hancwoven in Maine. New collection of 
breathtak.ng colors and textures. Send $2.00 for 
catalog with generous swatches. Linekin Bay Fab- 
rics, 37A Silver Street, Portland, Maine 04112. 


Seventh-Cay Sabbath for all Christians? Even with 
faith salvation? Free Seventh Day Baptist (not 
Adventist} literature, 800-336-0159. In Virginia, 
202-291-7602. Write BOX 868, Plainfield, N.J. 
07061 


“None of the above” election bumper stickers 
$2.00 PO BOX 94. Somerville, Mass. 02143 




















MISCELLANY l 
ACTORS CLUB MEMBERSHIP CARD AND NEWS- 


LETTER $3.00, VILLAGE PLAYHOUSE, MARY- 
LAND, N. Y. 12116 











No-nonsense, pre-Election Day appraisal of your 
focal congressmen. America’s top newspaper syn- 
dicate on congressional voting sends you detailed 
news report on how Washington's special interests 
{left to right) rate locals’ voting performance. $2 
check or money order to THOMAS' ROLL CALL 
REPORT, 1061 National Press Bidg., Washington, 
D.C. 20045. 





HUMOR—the gentle, old-fash- 
ioned kind. Illustrated . 


inspirational booklet. 


g $3 to MR. CHIPS, Box 
64, Redding Ridge, 


` . 
met. chips Connecticut 06876. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS—-Send 25 word sam- 
ple, $5.00, Crystal Lee, 2422 Logue, N. Belimore 
New York 11710. 








“STOP REAGAN!" bumperstickers 99¢ each. Mes- 
sages-AM, Box 245, East Lansing MI 48823. 


‘Persons Interested to exchange ideas about Psy- 
chohistory and Theopolitics, Contact: The Study 
Center in Psychohistory. P.O. Box 105-327, Méxi- 
co 5, D.F. México. 





Concert Series needs benefactor. Reply: Norman 
Selby, Grace Episcopal Church, 5501 Hamilton, 
Cincinnati, OH 45224 


FREE! Comedy catalog for speakers, entertainers. 
Ed Orrin, Box K-303, Pinedale, Calif. 93650 


Pharmaceutical Industry Report—11 leading 
stocks with coverage from 1975-1979. $20. Joel 
David Research Box 309-A, Orefield, PA 18069. 
“Stocks That Beat Recession” 


United States Solar Club 


Solar Energy is The Solution ---- Join Today- 
Enjoy Outstanding Multiplying Commissions- 
Zero Work, Just Enthusiasm - Total Charter 
Membership Fee $19.95 For Certificate, Pin 
And Promotion Kit-Help Make it Happen- 
Money Back if Not Delighted! 

Dept. A1, Box 9023, Schenectady, NY 12309 








Become a leader. Stand up and out. Meeting pro- 
cedures book, $5.00. 2079 Marine, West Vancouv- 
er, Canada, V7V1K1 


UNIQUE word game for parties, home, school— 
ENTERTAINING-—-EDUCATIONAL. $5.95. EMC- 
CPS, 12142 Hatteras, N. Hollywood, CA 91607 





John Anderson's career House voting record. 
America’s top newspaper syndicate on congres- 
sional voting tells you how Anderson has voted 
100-plus domestic and foreign issues since 1961, 
compares recent record with Carter & Reagan 
positions. $3 check or money order to THOMAS’ 
ROLL CALL REPORT, 1061—-B National Press 
Bidg., Wash. D.C. 20045. 





Join American Draft Avoiders! Give gift mernber- 
ships! Membership card plus joke amnesty appli- 
cation $3: 3 sets for $5. Box 52106, New Orleans, 
La. 70152. 











MISCEL_LAN 








Maine 04011. Catalog avaiable. 


‘Herb wreaths and other herbaldelights: Faith K. 
Moll in the garden, ID6 Usion Street, Brunswick, 














~ JOHN ANDERSON 
T-SHIRTS! 


Quality silk screened 
Colue-on white) 
Specify S-M-L-XL 

Oniy $6.95 plus $4.00 

postage (50¢ post. ea. 
additional shirt) 











cent tox PRESIDENT 
“Darth an” T-shirt also available. 


Dealer inquiries encouraged! 
Send your check ormoney order to: 
E“L"F™ Proctuctions 
P.O. Box #5343 
Portland, Cr, 97228 


LATE LISTINGS 


BOOKS 


THE AWFUL LIGHTNING, ENGROSSING STORY OF 
WHAT IT MEANS TO 3E “patient not person” in a 
modern hospital frem victim of a department 
store bombing. Senc $7. Current Books, 1209 E. 
Cliff Rd., Burnsville, Min. 58337 
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HOT PECAN DIP---$1.00. Thompson, 2100 No. 
“Atlantic, Cocoa Beach, FL 32931 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Getting started in ree) estate sales. Licensing, find- 
ing a broker, more, 25. The Petervin Press, 4414 
San Ramon Drive, Davis, GA 95616. 


AT LAST! BE PUBLISHED! 


“Qo you believe in your own talent to 
write, .. and tat your book should 
already have been published? Then why 
wart any longer? Sendius your manuscript 
now for a FREE sditosal appraisal, At no 
obligation, Act now. You'll receive a free 
bookiet Plain Facts About Becoming A 
Published Autnor. 


Bond Pubrshing Company, 
P.O. Box 121%, Landover, Md 20785. 


FREE CATALOG - 
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for Men 
SEND TO: 


Executive Shoes, Brockton, MA 02403 
Dept. 1100 Box 488 

Send me FREE catalieg of Wright Arch 
Preserver Shoes 
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Address 








City. 





State____.. ZiD 
Have you worn Wright shoes before? 





























“A POWERFUL, 
FORTHRICHT, 
AND 


BEAUTIFULLY 


DISCIPLINED 
WRITER... 


To read him is to live in a larger world,” writes 
X. J. Kennedy of David Wagoner’s eleventh 
volume of poetry. The sixty-three poems 
continue the progress of a major poet whose 
work ranges from comedy through the 
wilderness to mysticism. 













“His study of American nostalgias is as 
eloquent and moving as that of James. Wright. 
... IN BROKEN COUNTRY seems to me his 
best work. ”—Harold Bloom. 


“Wagoner’s Ith volume of poetry is a book of 
quiet marvels, moving in widely varied modes 
with unassuming ease.” —Publishers Weekly 


IN BROKEN COUNTRY 


Poems by 
David Wagoner 


$8.95 cloth $5.95 paper 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
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Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Payment in U.S. funds. Allows 5 weeks for delivery. 
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beer of the thirteen rows and thirteen 
columns of the diagram has a different 
letter of the alphabet deleted from its 
entries. Solvers must determine which 
is banished in each case. 
Numbers in parentheses refer to the 
engths of the final diagram entries 
ly. Answers include four proper 
nouns and two uncommon words (31A 
). Punctuation may be used 
















ACROSS _ 





‘Notice the absence of composer’s 

le tters (7) 

out misbehaving civet (4) 

Getting sleepy from this drifting 

lemon fragrance (10) 

Call for quiet in publie (4) 

4. Misleading specifications including 

promise of payment (7) 

Run-down watch has 24 hours 

‘minus one (4) 

-Country of unstable type invaded 

~~ by general (4) 

9. Develop badly mired zone (8) 

0. Said to stop moving wall 

~*~ decoration (5) 

1. Doctor of Divinity having East 
Indian ordained (6) 

Mark carrying people oe from 

speedway attractions (6) (two 

words) 

Jonathan’s pierced by most of 

 spine.from flowers (7) 

ore seen in gutter is finished 

6 

9. Expelling unhatched bird out of 
nest I disturbed (6) 

0. Joining family in most of 
«meditation (5) 

A warden’s occupation in Ireland, 

-in part of a castle green (8) 

In Honolulu, auspicious occasions? 

(4) 

Titan spills pollute (4) 

Pig shed he constructed, working 

-rapidly (7) (hyphenated) 















39. 


40. 





by Emily Cox and Henry Rathvon | 







































































Horticulturist’s first row—yellow 
and white (4) 

Educationa aid place turns over 
about $1006—go back (10) 








41. Eccentric with freckles? (4) 
42. Poet’s extravagant sonnet about 
New York (7) 
DOWN 
1. Prophet depicted on the sides of 
mosques (4) 
2. Drown craexers in gravy with herb 
(7) 
3. Fortune in selective service 
openings (4; 
4. Part of som2 cigarettes is oral 
aphrodisiac {5) 
5. Squeeze in travel with time off 
from work (3) 
6. Seducer’s target finally trapped by 
passicn (6) 
7. Fine, fancifal story incapable of 
being expressed (8) 
9. Penning in ruler (4) 












instructions above: are the special instructions for this month’ s puzzle. It i is 





. Although prese 
. Abstract form of pie, in my view | 








Combining forces for ocean trip, go. 
sailing (10) 


. Most delicious wine in sample-(7) 


Quarreled without other, better 
consideration (10) 


. Having eaten most of calamary, 


selection of food brings unrest.(7) 


. Persian king’s relations with Latin” 


king regressing (4) 


. Plant in bog—center of huge stink 


(8) 


. Conforming to convention, pen 


lady one last letter (7) 


5. Water birds’ quacks (4) 
. In my act I fake thorough 


knowledge (7) 





„was outside (6) 


(6) 


. Kindly begin turning north (5) 
. Disloeate horseshoe with false step 


(4) 


. Poison bull with ring of al (4) 


T. Fabulous animal appearing in- 
skyline (4) 






































In either length— King or 100’s: 









See how Carlton stacks down in tar 
compared with U.S. Gov't. figures for 
brands that call themselves low in tar: 


tar nicotine 
mg./cig. mg./cig. 


Carlton Box (lowest of all brands) 
less than 0.0° 0.002 





























Carlton Soft Pack 1 0.1 

Carlton 100’s Box 1 0.1 

Carlton 100’s Soft Pack lessthan6 0.5 M 
Kent Soa e a R a ee 14 09 
Kent 100's E l E E E See) 

Merit — es 8 _ 06 
Merit 100's _ ee een) eee 
Vantage _ eee ES ES, ee 
Vantage 100’s aera o 12 09 
Winston Lights era ae se O11 
Winston Lights 100’s ie Soe scons hes 13 10 | 








Carlton Menthol. A a I.. 





King & 100's A l r than 
The lighter / rate 
menthols. A 





Box: Less than 0.01 mg. “tar”, 0.002 mg. nicotine; 100's Box: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined av. per cigarette by FTC method. Soft Pack: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine; 
Menthol: Less than 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine; 
100's Soft Pack: Less than 6 mg. “tar”, 0.5 mg, nicotine; 
100's Menthol: 5 mg. “tar”, 0.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Dec. ‘79. 





That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


ECISION or DEADLOCK. 
The Presidential Race 
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Also: Reagan Up Close 


Is It All Carter's Fault? 











“In Europe, many define luxury by how 
few compromi ises an automobile asks” says 
Hartmut Warkusz, Chief Audi Stybst. “In 
the 5000 Turbo, perform ance ise smaanced 
without extra cylinders which coud com- 
sromise front-drive space efficiency and 
Eating Thus, turbar! harger provides 
a true luxury. The ı rest of the Äu di 3000 
Turbo offers nothitr ing less: 


The Audi 5000 pase is 

a thoroughly refined 
European luxury sedan... 
inside and out. 


The alloy wheels, which help cool 
its four-wheel disc brakes, and 
aerodyn mic front spoiler 
do not detract from the 
5000 Turbos exterior 
elegance. And in- 
side, its comfort 
has been designed 
to enhance the 
driving experience 
without insulating 
you from it. "The 
seat cushioning has 
been developed to 
complement the 
ride character- 
istics of the 5000 
Turbo's suspen- 
sion. Even the 























veali: (800) 


standard checked velour covering the 
seats is more than eye-catching. Its texture 
can help hold you in position on a tight 
curve. 
Cruise control, integrated heating and air 
conditioning that can provide a complete 
change of air every 15 seconds, a stereo 
system acoustically matched to the interior, 
three individual passenger reading lights 
and generous interior storage, including a 
covered central console, also list among the 
5000 Turbos refinements. “In developing 
each of these features, Audi stylists spent as 
much time testing on the road as creating in 
the studio. Some stylists might consider this 


acompromise. I think its the only way to 


eliminate it 


> Test the uncompromising Audi 5000 Turbo 


name of your nearest 
(800) 447-4700. In Ilinois, 


for yourself. For the r 
dealer, call toll free: 
322-4400. 


Hartmut Warkusz, 
Chief Stylist of 
the Audi 5000 Turbo 

































l The Conplese 
BEETHOVEN 
NINE SYMPHONIES 


The completeboxediset plus an 
illustrated sixseen-page booklet for $10 
List price: 2" 






Sir Georg Spitkoonducts the Chicago Sym- 
phony inthis mne-record set. “This 
eethoven sei ranks first among those 


of recent date” — Stereo Review 





The Compac: Edition of the 


OXFORD ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 
for $19) 95eublisner's price: $125 


The world’s 


ete and most scholarly 
dictionary T) 


Inglish language” — The 
mee Vion tior, Through a special 
photo-reduction process, every word of the orig- 
inal thirteen voiuene ser has been reproduced in 
this 2-volurme ition. A Bausch & 
Lomb magnif: g is included. 


















Facts About Membership. You receive the 
Book-of-the: h Cleb News” 15 times a 
year {about every 314 weeks), Each issue 
reviews a saw Selecion plus scores of Alter- 
nates, If youssant the Main Selection do 
nothing. [bw ped to you automati- 
cally. Ifyou we or more Alternate 
books—or no book atall—indicate your deci- 
¿sion on the reply form always enclosed and 
return it by the date specified. Return Privi- 
: 7 delayed and you receive 
on without having had 10 
you may return it for credit 
ancellations: Membership 
qued, by either you or the 
after you have purchased 
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e best sources. 


Choose any one of these invaluable works as your introduction to membership in the 
Book-ofthe-Month Club® You simply agree to buy 4 books within the next two years. 
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All eleven volumes of THE STORY OF CIVILIZAT ION 
by Will and Ariel Durant for $2495 Publisher's price: $241° 


This multi-volume history of all mankind —ancient and modern, Occidental and Oriental- 
traces the development of man’s economic and political organizations, science and art. It is 
one of the great literary achievements of this century and deserves a place in every library. 














THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF PHILOSOPHY _ 


The complete +volume set for 95 
Publisher’s price: $125 $19 


Regarded as the most comprehensive encyclo- 
pedia of philosophy ever published, this superb 
set—compiled in collaboration with the world’s 
foremost philosophers — encompasses all aspects 
of ancient, medieval, modern, Eastern and 
Western thought. The 4 volumes represent an 
essential aid for students and a rewarding refer- 
ence source for home libraries. 


Prices shown Publishers’ U.S. 
prices. Outside the U.S., prices are 
generally somewhat higher. 





PABLO PICASSO 


A Retrospective. Edited by William Rubin, 
Chronology by Jane Fluegel and 


THE HISTORY OF 
IMPRESSIONISM 


by John Rewald—both for $1295 
Publishers’ prices total: $85 


Published by the Museum of Modern Art, 
Picasso ts the most complete volume ever 
devoted to this prolific genius. The History of 
impressionism remains the classic work on the 
subject. Together, this lavishly illustrated set 
puts 20th-century art in perspective. 
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Benefits Versus Costs 


he shape and thrust of government 

regulation have shifted radically 
since the first federal regulatory arm — 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
— came into being in 1884 to oversee 
competition among the railroads. 

Regulations grew during the 1930s.as 
Congress turned increasingly to federal 
agencies to carry out New Deal pro- 
grams. The regulators then were im- 
mersed largely in economic matters. 
They looked after the orderly function- 
ing of specific industries. 

The whole concept of regulation has 
changed vastly, particularly since tae 
1960s. It’s now centered more on soc:al 
than economic goals. 

As a result, social considerations are 
governing economic decisions. Setting 
social criteria means defining what tae 
‘public good” is. More and more, tie 
defining is done by special interest 
groups. Under pressure from single-iss 1e 
constituencies, Congress typically en- 
acts legislation to achieve certain social 
goals — clean air, say — and erects a 
bureaucracy to set up and run the mech- 
anism for reaching the goals. 

Decisions on how and when to reach 
the goals are controlled by an unelected 
bureaucracy, insulated from the politi- 
cal process. 

No one would deny that some regula- 
tion is necessary and desirable in our 
complex society to protect all of us. But 
what’s often overlooked is that regula- 
tion imposes a growing burden on the 
economy and can exact costs that far 
exceed any benefits to society. 


e Environmental and safety regula- 
tions added an average of $666 to the 
price of a 1978 car. The tab paid by con- 
sumers was $7 billion. 

e Federal, state, and local regulations 
add about $2,000 to the cost of the aver- 
age new home. 

e Compliance with government reg- 
ulations accounts for 25% of hospital 
costs, the Hospital Association of New 
York found. 

© More than five million small busi- 
ness owners spend $3,000 each year to 
fill out federal forms, reports the Fed- 
eral Paperwork Commission. 

Shortsightedness abounds in the reg- 
ulatory jungle. Consider the company 
that was required to install scrubbers to 
reduce its emissions of visible iron oxide 
dust. Sure enough, the scrubbers re- 
moved 21.1 pounds of dust per hour. 
But producing the power to run the 
scrubbers sent up 23 pounds of other 
pollutants. More pollution was created 
than was removed. 

Prudent regulation is good. Excessive 
regulation does more harm than good. 
It stifles the economy, inhibits produc- 
tivity, feeds inflation, closes plants, 
causes jobs to dry up. Regulatory excess- 
es drain off money that should be in- 
vested in ways to stimulate the economy, 
increase productivity, and create jobs. 

Regulation is intended to bring bene- 
fits to the public. Those benefits cost 
money. Whether a proffered benefit is 
worth the price tag is something we all 
should be asking more insistently of 
our elected officials. 
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America breathe easier: 


L 
Committing billions 

: to clean up 

The chemical industry is in- 
vesting more than any other 
.S. manufacturing industry 
n fighting pollution, accord- 
ng to the U.S. Census Bu- 
eau. Since 1976, we have 
doubled our investment in air 
pollution control equipment. 
By the end of 1979, this com- 
mitment exceeded $2.6 bil- 
lion. We are also investing 
millions of dollars in environ- 
mental research. The ex- 
enditures for one research 
rogram alone are expected to 


xceed $9 million by the end 
ofl 1980. 
2. 


Upgrading plants 
-and processes 


e chemical industry is 
vorking hard to make sure its 








lants and manufacturing 


yrocesses _ do not produre phur zach year Other com- 





the Nations Air 


What the chemical industry is doing to 
help clean up the air you breathe 


emiss ons that cause harmful 
pollution. New plant con- 
structien includes sophisti- 
cated operating equipment 
and teehnology. Older, exist- 
ing plants are being refitted 
with additional equipment to 
improve emission control and 
meet environmental require- 
ments. Through industry re- 
search and technology, we 
continue to develop sophisti- 
cated methods to capture and 
recycle emissions to create 
useful raw materials from po- 
tential pollutants. 


3. 
Trapping particulates 
more effectively 


Some chemical companies 
use “scrubbers” to help keep 
contaminants from escaping 
into the atmosphere. For ex- 
ample, a scrubber at one com- 
pany helps trap more than 
1,300 tons of particulate sul- 


of pollutant molecules. We've 








he chemical industry was taxing steps to prevent pollution long before most of 
the nation recognized the need for action. ‘Today, almost all of our industry’s 
lants meet or exceed Environmental Protection Agency clean air requirements. 
But we’re not stopping there. Here are some of the actions we're taking to help 


panies use electrostatic 
precipitators to help reduce 
fly ash emissions by nearly 100 
percent. Still other companies 
use “baghouses,” which oper- 
ate like household vacuum 
cleaners, to keep dusts and 
solid particles from contami- 
nating the air. 


4, 
Capturing vapors 
with new technology 


Research is helping us find 
new and better ways to trap 
and control gaseous wastes be- 
fore they can escape into the 
atmosphere. For example: a 
highly specialized molecular 
sieve recovers waste sulfur di- 
oxide from the vent gas of 
sulfuric acid plants for recy- 
cling into the acid-making 
process. Special incinerators 
help control odorous. gases. 
We've created compounds 
which can trap specific kinds 
















; Clean, treated gas 


lar Sieve Process 
returns to atmosphere. 


To Figi Air Pollution 






Recycled clean sieves 





Contaminated gas flows upward 
through molecular sieves supported by a 
series of trays holding a moving stream of 
a solid adsorption material. The material 
grabs contaminants and carries them 
downward for recovery through heat 
transfer system. 











cation : <€- Contaminated sieves 






Heat transfer agent 









Heaters 












Separator 
collects contaminants, 
allows heat transfer 
agent tocontinue cycle. 






Eecycle blower 
Eses steam or another heat 
avansfer agent through contami- 
want-laden material to strip 
xay Contaminant and purify 
‘tae material. 













Recovered 
contaminant 
: : is removed and ` 
Pressurized air recycled into use- 
recycles purified sieves ful products, 
upward to repeat process. 







‘To help imove our nation’s air quality, America’s chemical industry is using equipment ranging from 
simple wet scrubbers to highly sophisticated molecular sieves to remove solids, vapors, and odors. 













also develeaed a “double ad- ment. And we keep adding to that tells more about what 

sorption” system that sends this number each year. Atone we're doing to protect the en 

_ gases backthrough adsorption facility, employee programs vironment, write: Chemical 

“towers for second cleansing. encouraged ideas which Manufacturers Association, 

helped eliminate 75,000 tons Dept. DA-10, Box 363, Belts 

5. of air pollutants each year ville, MD 20705. 

o Geti g more Some companies have mobile 

employees involved environmental laboratories 

traveling the countryside to 

The chemical industry al- sniff outair emissions and pin- 

< ready has more than 10,000 point the source. 

employees whose sole job is to —— 

„operate, maintain and moni- What you’ve read here is just 

ctor pollutæa control equip- an overview. For a booklet 
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GOVERNOR vs. GOVERNOR: Reagan’s and Carter’s Performances 








They disagreed on many issues, 
but the records of Jimmy Carter 
and Ronald Reagan as chief 
executives of Georgia and 
California show similar attitudes, 









AAAA 
Sate ae successes, and failures. 
eg 


Ñ 


immy Carter and Ronald Reagan 
J like to portray themselves as vastly 
different leaders, and in many ways 
they are. But the two have one impor- 
tant thing in common: they were both 
governors. Reagan served as governor 
of California from 1967 to 1974; Carter 
held the same job in Georgia from 1971 
to 1974. Not since 1986 have both major 
parties nominated former governors, 
This is interesting mainly because gov- 
ernors, like Presidents, draft budgets, 
direct the implementation of policies, 
oversee administrative operations, and 
negotiate with the legislature. Much 
more than the U.S. Senate, the usual 
route to the White House in recent 
years, gubernatorial service provides a 
thorough training in the skills required 
of a President. It also provides valuable 
clues about how a candidate might per- 
form if elected. ~ ; 











VITHOUT T:E RAILROADS, 
ALL THE GRAIN ON AMERICA'S 
FARMS WOULDN'T PUT 





BREAD ON AMERICA'S TABLES. 


Thirteen E lion Buchel oe grain. 
That's how much our nation’s farms 
produced last year. And more than 
half of the amount that was moved 
from farm :c market traveled by rail. 

When it ¢ o hauling bulk com- 
mocites like grain over long distances, 
America’s railroads are wreplaceable. 
There's simply no other transportation . 













ae that can do the ob hen more 


economically, consuming less energy 

This adds up to two important eco- 
nomic factors: a higher return to the 
farmer for the grain he plants on his 
land, and a lower cost to the consumer 
for the bread he puts on his table 

This message is from the American 
Railroad Foundation, an organization 





comprised ol companies involved in 


the supply and service aon of the 
railroad industry. An industry that's 
carrying the lion's share of the load. 


AMERICAN RAILROAD 
FOUNDATION 


1920 L St., NW, Washington, D.C. 20036 





























<- REAGAN vs. CARTER 
In other respects, Reagan and Carter 
could hardly be more different. Reagan 
is a classic conservative; Carter, at least 
by current standards, is somewhere to 
the left of center. A list of their dis- 
agreements would cover a broad range 
of issues, including the Equal Rights 
Amendment, the grain embargo 
against the Soviet Union, the windfall 
profits tax on oil, the SALT II agree- 
ment, the Kemp-Roth income tax cut, 
the MX missile, abortion, nuclear pow- 
<o er, and dozens more. Nor do their life- 
styles have much in common. Reagan is 
a former movie star at home in the 
wealth and glamour of California’s high 
society. Carter is a small businessman 
of only moderate wealth who has spent 
most of his life in rural Georgia. They 
also differ fundamentally on the nature 
‘of the government each wishes to pre- 
:side over for the next four years. Carter 
‘gees it as an indispensable instrument 
‘for promoting the freedom and pros- 
‘perity of its citizens, but Reagan re- 
gards it as a prime threat to both. 
~The states they governed have no 
more in common than they do. Georgia 
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Series of audio cassettes and an accom- 
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i This course turns your cassette player 

Antoa “teaching machine." With its unique 
“pattern drill" learning method, you set your 
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Course comes in two parts. Part A provides 
-an- introduction to the simpler forms of the 
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when Carter took office, was still mired 
in racial antagonisms dating back more 
than a century. California became the 
most populous state in the nation dur- 
ing Reagan’s gubernatorial years, with 
an economy bigger than all but six of 
the world’s nations, and a reputation as 
America’s social and cultural vanguard. 
But in examining the records Carter 
and Reagan compiled as governors, one 
is struck less by the differences than by 
the similarities. Then, as now, they dis- 
agreed cn most issues. But they none- 
theless epproached their jobs with sim- 
ilar attitudes and handicaps, encoun- 
tered similar problems in dealing with 
the state legislature and putting their 
preferences into practice, boasted some 
parallel achievements, and suffered at 
least partial failures on the programs 
they regarded as central to their ad- 
ministrations. 


either Carter nor Reagan had 
N mach political experience when 
he took e‘fice. Carter had served on the 
Sumter County School Board (an ap- 
pointive job) and two terms in the state 
senate, and had lost his first gubernato- 
rial race in 1966 to Lester Maddox. 
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is a small, rather poor state which, 


legislature the “worst” in state history 
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Reagan was even less acquainted with 
the inside of government. Both candi- 
dates tried to turn this weakness to 
their advantage. Carter stressed his ru- 
ral origins by calling himself a “red- 
neck” and chose a slogan to highlight 
his closeness to the average voter and 
his distance from professional politi- 
cians: “Isn't it time somebody stood up 
for you?” Later he recalled, “I went to 
Atlanta not as a politician . . . but as 
an engineer, a planner, a scientist, and 
a businessman.” Reagan’s campaign 
portrayed him as a “citizen politician” 
uncorrupted by previous contact with 
the underworld of politics. For those 
who criticized his lack of experience, 
Reagan had a clever retort: “The man 
who currently has the job has more 

experience than anybody. That’s why 

I’m running.” 

The tactic worked in each case, and 
both men tried to maintain the image 
of the pristine outsider once in office. 
Often this meant painting the legisla- 
ture as venal, hidebound, and heedless 
of the wishes of the voters. In Reagan’s 
case this suspicion of what he called 
“backroom politicians” grew largely | 
out of his unfamiliarity and unease 
with members of the legislature; Car- 
ter’s contempt was bred by familiarity. 
But both had won easy victories and 
hence tended to regard any resistance 
from the legislature as an attempt to 
frustrate the clearly expressed popular 
will. Reagan took some time to learn 
what most governors would know by 
instinct. He later admitted, with dis- 
arming naivete, “I’ve learned to read 
terrible blasts at me by legislators who 
when they saw me the next day cheer- 
fully said hello and visited with me ona 
friendly basis as if it were part of the 
game.” But he never became entirely 
comfortable with legislative polities. A’ 
Republican friend once said, “Ronald 
Reagan is not a Sacramento politician 
and never will be. He comes home and 
takes a shower not just to get clean but 
to wipe off all the dirty pols and go back 
to being a movie idol whe happens to 
sleep in Sacramento.” 

Carter’s disdain for the legislature 
was a product of his rigid moralism and 
of his impatience with compromise. 
Once an aide told Carter he could get a 
crucial vote if he would merely promote. 
a legislator’s father-in-law. “He said he: 
didn’t spend four years of his life-run-» 
ning for governor to promote some’ 
guy’s father-in-law,” the aide recalled. 
In one bitter moment, Carter called the: 
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REAGAN vs. CARTER 


“ and described its session as “an abso- 
lute victory for every selfish interest 
and lobbyist that ever set foot in the 
capital.” 

Carter never learned to compromise 
diplomatically, though on important 
legislation he would invite legislators 
to eat at the governor’s mansion so he 
could press his case. By his second term 
‘Reagan discovered that a loss could be 
-borne gracefully. He once said his feet 
were “set in cement” against a state 
income tax withholding measure, but 
eventually saw no alternative to sign- 
ing it. At a subsequent press confer- 
ence, he heard a din outside and in- 
‘formed reporters that it was the sound 
of cement breaking around his feet. 
Both governors proved willing to go 
along on some of the fashionable issues 
of the day. Each presided over a large 
increase in the state government’s em- 
ployment of minorities. During Car- 
ter’s four years, the number of black 
state workers in Georgia rose by more 
than a third; in California, during Rea- 
gan’s two terms, minority employment 
by the state increased by 50 percent. In 
fact, Reagan became the first Califor- 
nia governor to appoint a black to a 
cabinet post. 

< Both Reagan and Carter supported 
conservation efforts, though Carter 
was more inclined to take the lead. 
Despite his notorious crack about one 
_forest-preservation measure (“A tree’s 
_a tree—how many more do you need to 
look at?”), Reagan supported several 
: bills to protect scenic areas, and signed 
bills enacting stringent air and water 
pollution rules. Carter was more of an 
environmental activist. He proposed his 
_ own bill restricting air and water pollu- 
‘tion and blocked construction of a dam 
yn the Flint River by the Army Corps of 
Engineers. Carter tried in vain to get a 
consumer protection law, and later said 
this failure was his worst disappoint- 
ment as governor. Reagan professed 
suspicion of most consumerist laws, but 
-created a Department of Consumer Af- 
fairs and placed several consumer rep- 
resentatives on state boards. 





B? Carter and Reagan like to por- 
J tray themselves as repositories of 
. virtue who escaped any taint of scandal 
while in office. But neither set an 


ude. Shortly after he was elected gov- 
T, Mongar became a millionaire by 


extraordinarily high standard of recti- . 





selling some land in Malibu Canyon for 


$1,930,000—nearly thirty times what he 
had paid for it only a few years before, 
and twice what it was appraised at by 
Los Argeles County. The buyer was 
Twentieth Century-Fox Corporation, 
which said it planned to use the 236 
acres fer its administrative headquar- 
ters and studios. In 1974, however, Fox 
sold the still vacant land to the State of 
Califorsia for about a fifth of the 
amount it had paid. Neither Fox nor 
Reagan ever explained why the compa- 
ny paid so much for land for which it 
had no use. Reagan also refused to 
release nis tax returns except for 1970, 
after the press had reported that he 
had paid no taxes. This was especially 
embarrassing next to Reagan’s oft- 
stated view that “taxes should hurt.” 

Governor Carter did make his tax 
returns public, but he refused to release 
another, potentially more interesting 
document: the record of contributions 
to his 2970 campaign. Carter admitted 
receivirg some corporate contributions 
but he wouldn’t say how large they 
were or who they came from. During 
his 197€ race, Carter said his aides kept 
no records of the contributions because 
no law required them. But one account- 
ant on his campaign staff later said 
Carter's aides “were cognizant of every 
penny that came into the campaign” 
and “kept very good beoks.” Another 
Carter accountant admitted in 1976 
that the records were stored in a com- 
puter and were still available. But Car- 
ter never made them public. 

Perhaps the most notable difference 
betweer Reagan and Carter was in 
their werking habits. Reagan delegated 
as much responsibility as possible, 
avoiding details in order to devote him- 
self to setting the overall tone and 
direction of his administration. He 
rarely acquired a thorough knowledge 
of the problems before him, relying 
instead on one-page “mini-memos” to 
acquaint himself with the broad out- 
lines of each issue and his policy op- 
tions. Eeagan also left most negotia- 
tions w'th the legislature to his aides, 
and usually worked a routine nine-to- 
five schedule. Carter, by contrast, ar- 
rived at the office by 7:30 and took a 
stack o7 staff memoranda home each 
night. He exhibited unusual self-disci- 
pline, rarely departing from a strict, 
heavy schedule. Carter also insisted on 
intense study of the issues he faced and 
grew famous for his sternness with 
aides who didn’t do their homework. 


Nor did he hesitate persenally to brow- 





beat or cajole legislators whenever he 
needed to. 


B" to judge the performance of 

either Carter or Reagan, one has 
to look at the issues on which they 
placed the greatest importance and at 
the achievements they valued most. 
Reagan based his campaigns on his 
denunciation of the growing cost and 
authority of the state government and 
on his pledge to reverse those trends. 
“The symbol on our flag is a Golden 
Bear; it is not a cow to be milked,” he 
said early in his first term, and in his 
first weeks in office he set about fulfill- 
ing his promise to “cut, squeeze, and 
trim.” He called for a 10 percent across- 
the-board cut in the budget and took 
some symbolic austerity measures, 
such as selling the state airplane, ban- 
ning most out-of-state travel by state 
officials, and halting purchases of state 
automobiles. But he soon discovered 
that some budgetary sleight of hand by 
his predecessor, Edmund G. “Pat” 
Brown, had left the state nearly broke. 
So Reagan made an about-face and 
asked the legislature for a $1 billion tax 
increase, the biggest in California his- 
tory. Although he proposed the first $5 
billion state budget, he had not given up 
hope of making cuts. The principal tar- 
get was the Department of Mental Hy- 
giene, whose funds were cut by 10 per- 
cent and whose staff was reduced by 15 
percent. In the face of bitter criticism, 
however, Reagan backed down. 

This cut, like most of those Reagan 
made or tried to make as governor, was 
an insignificant share of the state bud- 
get, which rose steadily during his eight 
years in office. The total budget more 
than doubled between 1967 and 1974, 
from $4.6 billion to $10.2 billion. During 
the same period, the national Consumer 
Price Index rose 58 percent. State civil 
service employment, Reagan claims, 
rose only 6 percent. But his statistics 
ignore a rapid increase in employees in 
higher education and mental health. 
(The latter are funded by the state, 
though Reagan transferred their ad- 
ministration to the counties.) When 
these are included, state employment 
rose by 28 percent under Governor Rea- 
gan. Taxes rose in lockstep. Per capita 
taxes rose from $244.64 to $488.19, and 
almost every state tax was increased. 
Income tax receipts rose more than 400 
percent; property taxes more than dou- 
bled. The state sales tax, cigarette tax, 
and corporate income tax all rose dur- 
ing Reagan’s governorship. Inflation 
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harlie’s fracture, | 
unfortunately 
was painful. 


His medical bill, 


fortunately 
was not. 
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REAGAN vs. CARTER 


swelled tax collections so much that 
“Reagan was able to get several tax relief 
measures amounting to $5.7 billion. But 
ese were possible only because taxes 
rose by $21.3 billion under Reagan. And 
only $250 million of this tax relief went to 
individual taxpayers; the rest was re- 
bated to local governments. By the time 
e left office, the state’s finances were 
healthier than they had been in years. 
When Reagan took office, the state was 
faced with a large deficit; when he left, it 
enjoyed a $500 million surplus. 

Perhaps out of frustration at his fail- 
ure to stem the growth of taxes and 
-government through legislative and ad- 
ministrative means, Reagan tried to do 
sọ through a constitutional amend- 
: ment. In 1973 he proposed that state 
spending be limited to a flat, and 
declining, percentage of total state per- 
sonal income. It was an ingenious idea 
: which would have forced Reagan’s suc- 
’-eessors to find ways to achieve what he 
had not been able to do. Proposition 
One, as it was known, lost in a voter 
referendum, but it laid the groundwork 
for a cruder and less equitable tax cut 
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aimed only at property taxes). Several 
states, including California, have since 
enacted tax limitation measures along 
the lines proposed by Reagan. 

Reagan takes greatest pride in his 
1974 welfare program, which he says 
saved California taxpayers $2 billion 
and reduced the welfare case load by 
more than 300,000 people. He also says 
it reversed the spiraling increase in the 
number of welfare recipients, which he 
says was growing by 40,000 a month 
when his program took effect. This sup- 
posedly was the product of a work 
requirement and stricter eligibility 
rules. But though Reagan does deserve 
some credit for tightening the eligibili- 
ty rules, which had been notoriously 
lax, and for agreeing to higher benefits 
and a cost-of-living escalator, his pro- 
gram did not have the dramatic impact 
he claims One reason welfare rolls had 
grown so rapidly was the nationwide 
recession, which hit California especial- 
ly hard. But recovery was under way 
before Reagan even proposed his plan, 
and the number of welfare recipients 
had already started to decline. A study 
published by the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley’s Institute for Business 
and Economic Research agreed that the 
case load fell dramatically in the three 
years following enactment of Reagan’s 
program. But it ascribed most of the 
decline tc the revival of the economy, 
the passage of a liberal abortion law 
(signed by Reagan, who has since dis- 
avowed it), and a trend toward smaller 
families. Reagan’s reforms were re- 
sponsible for removing only about 
70,000 people from the welfare rolls— 
about 4 percent of the 1971 total. 


immy Carter was a somewhat less 
J ambitious but not much more suc- 
cessful governor than Reagan, even 
though his party controlled the legisla- 
ture for his entire term. (Republicans 
dominated both houses of the Califor- 
nia legislature only two years during 
Reagan's governorship.) Carter’s one 


| major program was his reorganization 


of the state government. Doubtful that 
the legislature would approve bills en- 


| acting the reforms he wanted, Carter 


pushed through a bill allowing him to 
carry out the reorganization on his 
own, with the legislature retaining only 
the power to veto any change it didn’t 
like. When he ran for President, Carter 
boasted that he had abolished 278 out of 
300 state agencies and cut administra- 


tive costs in half. He also claimed that 





and enabled him to leave a surplus in 


voted for George Wallace for Presiden 


‘ization improved services 


the state treasury when he left office. 

But Carter’s reorganization actually 
accomplished very little. Most of the 
agencies eliminated by Carter, inelud- 
ing one to create a memorial to baseball 
great Ty Cobb, had neither a staff nor a 
budget. Fewer than 70 of the state 
agencies were actually spending money, 
and very few of these were abolished. 
Instead they were merged with others 
into larger agencies, some of which per- 
formed less efficiently after reorgani- 
zation. The new Department of Human 
Resources, which housed all the state’s 
welfare programs, quickly became no- 
torious for its inefficiency. Carter’s 
Democratic successor, George Bushee, 
would describe it as “an organizational 
nightmare.” Nor did reorganization re- 
sult in lower state expenditures or a 
smaller state payroll, as Carter often 
implied in his 1976 campaign. State 
spending rose from $1.06 billion to $1.67 
billion during Carter’s term, an in- 
crease of 58 percent (roughly compara- 
ble to the 126 percent increase during 
Reagan’s eight years). Carter’s aides 
were never able to substantiate his 
claim to have cut administrative costs 
in half, and the state auditor later said 
he couldn’t find any cost savings that 
had resulted from the reorganization. 
Nor did it halt the growth of state 
employment, which rose from 49,125 to 
60,937 during Carter’s four years in 
office, an increase of 24 percent. Reagan 
did better, allowing a 28 percent in- 
crease in eight years. Carter did leave a 
surplus in the state treasury. But the 
state debt also rose by 23 percent dur- 
ing his term. 

Carter’s most important achieve- 
ments were in the promotion of racial 
integration and tolerance, which when 
he took office were not exactly endemic 
in Georgia. But he was not above 
exploiting segregationist sentiment in 
his primary campaign against Carl 
Sanders, who had a reputation as a 
racial liberal. One employee of Gerald 
Rafshoon’s advertising agency, which 
handled Carter’s campaign, later ad- 
mitted that the firm had distributed an 
anonymous leaflet with a photograph 
of Sanders celebrating a victory with 
two black members of the Atlanta 
Hawks basketball team (which he 
owned in part). At one point Carter also 
said he expected to get “particularly. 
strong support from the people who 








and the ones who voted for Les 


rland unspoiled. 

me want to explore it. 
- _Wewanttoexplore 

_ withoutspoiling. 


There's a strange either-or proposition build- 


na 2 that says either we completely pre- 

erve our public lands by turning them into 

ermanent wilderness, Ror we tear them 
; s Jy 


them to tne tullest for their natural resources. 
We've got to believe there’s an acceptable 
middle ground between these two extremes. 
Because neither is really in the long-range 
interest of our country. 

__ Look at the facts. Our public lands currently 
< supply only 1D%of our energy. Yet they actually 
contain avout half of all our known domestic 
energy resources — vast amounts of coal, - 

il shale, ds, crude oil and natural ga 


go 
In een years, through legi slat ion or adr 
istrative action, 130 million acres of the 760 _ 
million that the federal government owns h 
been completely withdrawn from porai of 
any kind. 
And there’s more legislation pending whi 
if passed, will mean that, in total, as much as 
71% of our public land could be set aside. 
All without ever finding out first, through p 
liminary exploration, what the resource poten 
of that land really is. 
The desire for land that stands pure and 
pristine is certainly understandable. But, 


J need for energy and mineral 
» resources is just as pressing, 
We know for a fact that expl 
ration can easily be conducted in 


explore and sallate our Sabic [a ani: befor 

we Classify them as wilderness and lock them 
up forever? 

At least then we could make sure we're doi 
the right thing. : 

To continue in the direction we're present! 
going could well be one of the most self-defeat 
steps we've taken in this century. 

Or so it seems to us at Atlantic Richfield 


There are no easy answer: 
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vote in the primary. ~ 

Once in office, however, Carter made 
a point of disillusioning Georgia’s seg- 
regationists. “I say to you quite frankly 
that the time for racial discrimination 
is over,” he declared in his inaugural 
address. “No poor, rural, weak, or black 
person should ever have to bear the 
additional burden of being deprived of 
the opportunity of an education, a job, 
‘or simple justice.” He proclaimed Janu- 
ary 15, 1973, Martin Luther King Jr. 
Day, and had King’s portrait hung in 
the state capitol. Carter’s record of 
appointing blacks, however, was unim- 
pressive. He named only one black 
judge, and no black department heads. 
He did name several blacks to various 
state boards and commissions. 

. What all this suggests is that, other 
than in foreign policy, the next Presi- 
dent won’t be able to exert much influ- 





ence on the direction of American gov- 
ernment. Both Carter and Reagan en- 
tered office remarkably free of the cyn- 
icism and guile that characterize most 
Americaa politicians. Both had visions 
of what chey wanted te accomplish. 
Both male genuine and sustained ef- 
forts to put their ideas into practice. 
But neitl er was able to make more than 
a margirsd difference on the matters he 
cared mcst about. Most of the achieve- 
ments Reagan and Carter can point to 
are those, such as minority employment 
and conservation, that most likely 
would heve taken place under any gov- 
ernor. The two governors failed on the 
very things to which they devoted the 
greatest energy and imagination. For 
those wio favor the status quo, the 
records ef Carter and Reagan provide 
reason fer optimism. For anyone else, 
they’re pretty bad news. 

— STEPHEN CHAPMAN 











ENERGY CONSERVATION: The Longer View 





























he price tag for “retrofitting” a 
ome to reduce energy costs can 
asily run as high as $2000—but 
jay also cut energy use by 50 
ercent. Here's how it’s done. 


“urrounded by potato fields, Twin 
_» Rivers, New Jersey, is a quiet resi- 
dential town of a few thousand people, 
about a half-hour’s drive from Prince- 
ton University. A few years ago, a 
bizarre-looking group of energy experts 
from the university, calling themselves 
house doctors,” descended on Twin 
Rivers to test some novel conservation 
eas. The house doctors were outfitted 
with expensive, high-powered equip- 
ment including an $8000 infrared scan- 
er able to pinpoint with different col- 





located. Moreover, the doctors had been 
rigorously trained in the esoteric ther- 
ial aspects. of houses, so they knew 
xactly where to look for “attic by- 
asses,” where warm air frequently es- 
capes without detection. 

_ The first home they visited was con- 
ered well insulated, but after doing a 
ckup, the experts were able to cut 
pace heating needs by two thirds; 
ich of his was done on the spot, 


using about $10 worth of basic materi- 
als such as adhesive tape, glass fiber 
insulaticr, and polyethylene film. Mov- 
ing on t> other houses, they did even 
better, cażting energy needs in some by 
three quarters. As a result, Twin Rivers 
is now attracting national attention 
from energy experts as a model of con- 
servations true potential as the best 
route for meeting U.S. energy demands 
in the next five to ten years. 

Rober- Williams, a Princeton physi- 
cist, and formerly chief scientist for the 
Ford Foundation’s energy study in the 
seventies, estimates that the house doc- 
tor program, if established nationally, 
could save in ten years half the energy 
now used for space heating, the equiva- 
lent of 25 million barrels of oil a day, or 
two thirds of what we import from the 
Middle Zast. Spurred by this vision, 
energy diagnoses, or “audits,” are being 
tested b7 utilities in Oregon and Cali- 
fornia srd by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and the Princeton doctors 
have wo-ked with four utilities in New 
Jersey “retrofitting” roughly 100 
homes ir the state. But the house doctor 
plan is omly one of many new conserva- 
tion idees, which Williams and his col- 
leagues at Princeton’s Center for Ener- 
gy and Environmental Studies have de- 
veloped -ecently, designed to make en- 
ergy use more efficient in industry. and 
transportation as well. 





Conservation has been slighted de- 
spite, and because of, pious rhetoric and 
presidential pleas emphasizing the 
need for personal sacrifice and “doing 
without.” The idea of saving energy did 
not satisfy the American liking for the 
big, quick, technological fix: it seemed 
too small to have a real impact on the 
nation’s energy needs. But now a grow- 
ing chorus of support for conservation 
is coming from the Harvard Business 
School, the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, and the Office of Technology 
Assessment, arguing that saving is not 
only the most economical and least 
inflationary but possibly the most pro- 
ductive and innovative of energy strate- 
gies. Daniel Yergin of Harvard, co- 
author of Energy Future, concluded 
that conservation could reduce U.S. en- 
ergy needs by 30 to 40 percent, and still 
allow us to maintain “the same or an 
even higher standard of living.” With 
gasoline prices soaring to $1.50 a gallon, 
and inflation running at 12 percent a 
year, the economics have changed radi- 
cally; according to the National Acade- 
my of Sciences, it is “cheaper now to 
invest in saving a BTU than in provid- 
ing an additional one.” 


he new statistical evidence and en- 
thusiasm for conservation could not 
have come at a better time. America’s 
energy options at best pose a labyrinth 
of political, inflationary, regulatory, 
environmental, and international con- 
flicts. Four years have passed since 
Carter called for the “moral equivalent 
of war,” and spoke of his dedication to 
conservation as a top priority, but so 
far his call to arms has not brought an 
outpouring of volunteers and experi- 
mental programs or a substantial re- 
duction in American oil imports. Al- 
though debates about the energy crisis 
are filled with dizzying documentation 
and numbers games of all kinds, the 
comparisons between conservation and 
other energy choices seem clear-cut. 
The Carter administration has pro- 
posed an extensive synfuels program, 
with a price tag of $24 billion for the 
next five years (with the possibility of 
spending a total of $92 billion if it is 
continued), to develop oil and gas from 
coal, shale rock, tar sands, and other 
alternative sources. The synfuels pro- 
ject is supposed to produce 2 million 
barrels a day by 1992. The Wall Street 
Journal, however, has warned that:this 
may well create an “energy-industrial | 
complex,” which one oil lobbyist has. 


compared to thè symbiotic relationship — 














_between “defense centractors and the 
“Pentagon.” 
_ Nuclear power, whose advocates once 
claimed that it was the cheapest of all 
energy sources, 3as been bedeviled with 
staggering cost increases because of 
inflated construstion costs and long de- 
lays necessitated by environmental 
standards. MIT recently published the 
results of an cighteen-month study on 
coal, which takes a much more optimis- 
tic view of its petential as a transitional 
fuel source because of its relative 
cheapness: but the problem of long- 
“range dangers to the atmosphere from 
burning toe much coal still remains and 
must be solved Kefore a large-scale coal 
program can be censidered environ- 
mentally safe. in contrast, a national 


buildings conservation plan to achieve 


‘savings of 50 percent, equivalent to 2.5 
million barrels. of oil a day, would, 
according to conservation experts, re- 
quire government subsidies of $20 to 
$30 billion. Conservation, of course, is a 
cleaner anc safer energy option than 
coal or nuclear, presenting none of the 
‘dangers of acid rain, strip-mining, lung 
disease, or radieactive waste disposal. 


he Prineeton Center for Energy and 
‘A Environmental Studies is modest in 
appearance, occupying a short corridor 
of offices in the Mechanical Engineer- 
ing Building on “he edge of campus. The 
only decorative touch is a large collec- 
tion of cartoons by Feiffer, Trudeau, 
and severa. New Yorker artists. But 
despite its simple surroundings, the 
center radiates a sense of excitement 
and urgency akout developing conser- 
vation plans that is ironically reminis- 
cent of the famous Manhattan Project 
“which built the atomic bomb. Today, 
however, the skills and drive of some of 
America’s leading physicists are being 
directed away from nuclear power and 
coal, toward sclar power and energy 
efficiency strategies. The center is the 
workplace of Theodore Taylor (one 
physicist behind the H bomb), Frank 
Von Hipple (chairman of the Federa- 
tion of American Scientists), and Rob- 
ert Socolow (the center’s director and 
originator cf the house doctor concept). 
The early coneerns of a few center 
members were in the more convention- 
al areas of rocketry and aerodynamics, 
but shifted in the late sixties when 
research and development money for 
“these efforts became less available. 
Similarly, Frank Von Hipple had a 
‘more traditiona: background in nuclear 
physics, studying such esoteric matters 





as quarks and particle physics before he 
focused on nuclear power and conserva- 
tion. Von Hipple and Williams call 
themselves “retooled” physicists, who 
are applying their technical expertise 
to questions of public policy. 
Williams’s enthusiasm for the house 
doctor program is contagious. Although 
he greeted me with a quizzical look 
when I arrived for a lunch date, seem- 
ing to be the model of the absent- 
minded scientist, he soon grew animat- 
ed as we discussed his expectations for 
conservation. Williams identifies three 
key elements in the house doctor pro- 
gram. First, more pilot projects like the 
Twin Rivers effort, and thus more expe- 
rience and on-site knowledge of heat 
loss in homes. Second, a national train- 
ing plan for specialists to make the nec- 
essary audits and do the actual retrofit- 
ting. But neither of these will make a 
difference, Williams contends, unless 
they evolve into the third element, a 
“one-stop retrofit service” that can pro- 
vide audits, do the retrofits, and supply 
financing. “I’ve had a hell of a time, 
personally, getting my home retrofit- 
ted,” said Williams, “and I’m an expert 
on this.” 
The problem at present is that the 


1978 National Energy Conservation... 
Act, which requires utilities to do au- 
dits upon request, also prohibits the | 
utilities from making the retrofits. The 
“one-stop retrofit service’ would cen-. 
tralize these functions and could be per- 
formed either by the utility companies” 
themselves, or by a new kind of compa- 
ny specializing in conservation services. 
In addition, Williams thinks that con- 
servation supermarkets should be es- 
tablished, where do-it-yourself people _ 
can buy the raw materials—lumbe 
foam, and caulking—to perform the 
own retrofits. All of these programs 
would boost employment; Williams es- 
timates that a ten-year home-retrofi 
ting effort would create about 200,000 
jobs, and another 80,000 jobs if it was 
extended to commercial dwellings. 


































H” much would retrefits cost and 
who would pay for them? Wi 
liams estimates that a complete retrofit 
would average $1500 to $2000 per 
home, not so expensive when one con- 
siders the “replacement cost” of the 
fuel that would otherwise be used to 
heat the home. If conservation steps cut 
home heating bills by 50 to 75 percent, 
then the cost becomes reasonable, an 
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may represent real savings. Moreover, 
Williams believes several financing op- 
tions .could provide long-term, low- 
‘interest loans for retrofits. One such 
option would be a state apparatus 
funded by federal financing, institu- 
‘tional investors (insurance companies 
‘alone could, executives say, make bil- 
lions of dollars available), and conser- 
vation bonds. Another alternative 
‘would be utility financing, something 
already being done in Oregon (owing to 
a grandfather clause in the 1978 act), 
with the utilities including the cost of 
“retrofitting in their rate base. The Ore- 
gon utilities begin with an audit, and if 
the customer wants to proceed, the util- 
ity contracts out the conservation mea- 
sures. The homeowner pays no money 
up front, but repays the utility, if and 
when the home is sold. Moreover, the 
regon plan does not penalize non- 
gers, since the savings on retrofitted 
mes equals what new supply ar- 
angements would cost. Different kinds 
f financing would have to be found, of 
ourse, for oil-heated homes that are 
not served by electric and gas utilities, 
ut Williams suggests that energy con- 
servation financing corporations could 
draw on funds from a state apparatus 
to pay for the retrofits. 

Probably the most ambitious retro- 
ng program so far was launched by 
Tennessee Valley Authority in the 
summer of 1977. The TVA has a total of 
2.4 million customers spread out 
rough nine states in the South; to ser- 
-vice all of them they have 400 house 
auditors in the field and spend about $7 
million per year. Since the TVA is not 
an investor-owned utility, it has been 
exempt from the restrictions prohibi- 
ting utility financing and has estab- 
lished a one-stop retrofit plan for its 
customers. As of the end of April, the 
TVA had audited 218,000 homes and 
had made loans averaging $1000 to 
000 homeowners. (The loans are for 
seven years at zero interest; the ex- 
pense of training and staffing the house 
auditors is shared by all the TVA’s 
rate-payers.) Robert Hemphill, the di- 
rector of the TVA retrofit program, 
estimates savings of about 30 percent 
on total retrofits, including attic insu- 
lation, storm windows, floor insulation, 
rater heaters, insulated doors, and 
caulking. The procedure is similar to 
n’s, with the TVA taking respon- 

































, Suggesting retrofits, 
contracting out the actual repairs, and 
then checking te ensure that everything 
was done properly. Although not as 
large and different in structure, other 
worthwkile retrofit experiments have 
been initiated `n Rhode Island, north- 
ern California, and Minneapolis (for 
low-income terants) in the past few 
years. 


o“ ef the best-kept secrets about 
conservation is the 40 percent re- 
duction in enerzy consumption effected 
by such eading companies as IBM and 
Union Carbide. In part, this has been 
accomplished through a process known 
as cogereration. As its name implies, 
cogenere-ion uses the same fuel source 
twice for differ2nt purposes. Frequent- 
ly, cogeneration begins by using low- 
temperacure heat from fuel combustion 
to produce electricity and then uses the 
high-temperature heat, which other- 
wise goes up the chimney as waste, to 
power imdustr.al machinery. Today, 
most companies buy electricity from 
utilities and turn fuel to run their 
equipment; but in the early 1900s, co- 
generation was-employed widely, and in 
1920 it supplied about 22 percent of 
industry's power needs. By 1976, howev- 
er, cogereration had declined to 4 per- 
cent, prmarily because of the abun- 
dance of cheap electricity, but also 
because 2f utilizy opposition. Cogenera- 
tion stil. supplies about 20 percent of 
British mdustrial power, and about 12 
percent “or West Germany. 


“The efficiency of cogener is il- 
lustrated by the fact that it requires 
about half the fuel used by a conven- 
tional power plant to produce electrici- 
ty and to run an industrial process. The 
energy savings are substantial since 
industrial steam production is about 
one third of total industrial energy use, 
and about one seventh of overall US. 
energy consumption. Moreover, build- 
ing cogeneration plants requires less 
capital than conventional plant con- 
struction, and cogeneration plants can 
provide electricity at lower rates be- 
cause of lower transmission and distri- 
bution costs. Burning less fuel also 
means that less waste heat and fewer 
combustion products escape into the air 
and water, making it environmentally 
advantageous. (One study from Re- 
source Planning Associates, “The Po- 
tential for Cogeneration in 6 Major 
Industries,” estimates that if adopted, 
it could save 250,000 to 400,000 barrels 
of oil a day by 1985.) 

But to make cogeneration viable eco- 
nomically, utilities have to cooperate 
with companies that are cogenerating 
their own electricity. Put simply, cogen- 
eration requires backup power at cer- 
tain times, and plants must be able to 
buy extra power from utilities at rea- 
sonable rates. Some government poli- 
cies and incentives are needed to en- 
courage utilities to work with cogener- 
ating facilities. Robert Williams has 
proposed several options similar to 
those for residential conservation, in- 
cluding joint ownership of cogeneration 













plants, management by industry and 

‘the utilities, sad the creation of a new 

‘service industry. for industrial conser- 
< vation. To overcome the obstacles to 
~~ cogeneration, says Williams, “We need 
to create an environment that would 
“make it werk” whieh would entail a 
cooperative er crt by government, the 
“utilities, and private industry to substi- 
tute energy -ficiescy measures for 





: : building new apply facilities. 


Industry has already employed ad- 
-vanced contre: svstems, energy conver- 
sion equipmeat, and better mainte- 
` nance to save energy: Indeed, from 1973 
to 1978, industrial growth in goods and 





-| services increased 12 percent, while in- 
_ dustrial energy use dropped by 10 per- 
|. eent, creating = 


, 22 percent gain in ener- 
-gy efficiency (Cn this same period, in- 
_dustry’s share ef total energy use de- 


clined from 40te 36 percent). These fig- 


ures indicate taat growing productivity 
is not directly inked to increased ener- 
gy consumption. Still greater efficiency 
- gan be achieved in the short run by 
< recovëry of waste heat, retention of 
infrared radia ion, and improvement of 
‘ mechanical diva systems. 
The Princeton Certer has also devel- 
naovative ideas for large- 
rgy savings in transportation. 






; -Frank Von Hiaple has analyzed the 


current EPA testing procedure for au- 
tomotive fuel eficiency, and found that 
‘it does not adequately gauge real driv- 
jing conditions, thus invalidating the 
miles-per-gallen ratings. What we have 
now, says Vor Hippie, is a “shrinking 
yardstick,” whch explains why cars are 


averaging abeat 16 mpg today, and are 


likely to get cniy 20 mpg in 1985, far 
short of the target Congress set of 27.5 
mpg by 1985. 

Essentially, the EPA test is poorly 
designed; it qu:te often uses cars differ- 
ent from those sold by manufacturers, 
does not consicer data for poor weather 
conditions, anc pays:too little attention 
to variations .n road conditions. The 
first step to achieving greater fuel 
economy would be to revise existing 
EPA testing p-ccedures and set a high- 
er standard, say 40 mpg, for 1990-1995. 
Von Hipple «calculates that tougher 
tests would reduce gasoline consump- 
tion from abovut-4.6 to about 1.6 million 
barrels a day. Fo reach these new tar- 
gets, however, the aato industry would 


have to make substantial investments 


in redesigning engines and making 
smaller cars. This would cost billions of 


dollars. But Sace autos account for 






bout 30 percent ef U.S. petroleum 


usage, major government assistance 
would seem warranted to achieve these 
savings. Moreover, if the EPA stan- 
dards were extended to cover light 
trucks and vans (about 25 percent of the 
new autos today), another one million 
barrels a day could be saved. Similarly, 
if trucks and airplanes had to comply 
with EPA standards, they could cut 
back their fuel use by 40 to 50 percent. 


I an effort to translate these conser- 
vation measures into legislation, 
Williams and Von Hipple have joined 
forces with a few dozen leading energy 
experts from Harvard, Berkeley, and 
other campuses to form a new conser- 
vation group, called the American Com- 
mittee for an Energy Efficient Econo- 
my (ACEIII). The group has already 
written a conservation manifesto in- 
cluding many of these proposals, and 
they estimate that the total program 
could save 6.5 million barrels of oil a 
day by 1990, roughly equivalent to the 
present import-covered deficit of the 
country. 

In general, ACEIII believes that con- 
served energy costs less than new sup- 
plies, and much less than the synfuels 
program. The manifesto urges that gov- 
ernment programs “vigorously stimu- 
late investment in more efficient use of 
energy” and restructure existing subsi- 
dy arrangements. Conservation can 
work if the government uses a variety 
of incentives, mandatory standards, 
regulation, and price mechanisms to 
make it work. 

But transforming these ideas into 
publie policy is a still more difficult 
task and will require time. The Carter 
administration has emphasized syn- 
fuels at the expense of other alterna- 
tives, leaving conservation proponents 
arguing for a fraction of the necessary 
funds. Nevertheless, Congress has 
passed some worthwhile conservation 
measures to spur residential retrofit- 
ting as part of the omnibus Energy 
Security Act. The Act has authorized 
the expenditure of roughly $3.2 billion 
over five years by a solar and conserva- 
tion bank that could make long-term, 
low-interest loans to homeowners, at 
least 6 percent below the market rate. 
In addition, “residential energy conser- 
vation grants” would be available for 
the elderly, below-median-income fam- 
ilies, and small investors who would be 
unlikely to qualify for bank loans. Rules 
prohibiting the utilities from directly 
financing the retrofits would be re- 


laxed, and new incentives would be pro- 


vided. Moreover, Senator Henry Jack- 
son of Washington has introduced a few 
amendments that would revise the EPA 
testing process and raise the target to __ 
40 mpg by 1995, as proposed by Von 
Hipple. And in 1979, Congress enacted _ 
the Industrial Equipment Efficiency 
Act, which set broad standards for 
manufacturers to spur the development 
of high-efficiency motors and pumps. 
Building efficiency standards have al- 
ready been adopted in principle, and 
later this year specifie targets will be 
set by Congress. 

But perhaps the most dramatic si 
of the reawakened interest in conserv 
tion comes from the General Publ 
Utilities Corporation, which owns 
Three Mile Island nuclear reactor. In a 
move that may be a harbinger of na- 
tional changes, GPU has recommended 
to state regulatory agencies in Pennsyl 
vania and New Jersey a package of 
energy efficiency steps including cogen- 
eration and the retrofitting of comme 
cial and industrial buildings as a sub- 
stitute for the construction of new sup- 
ply facilities at this time. GPU est 
mated that the proposed 200 megawati 
of cogeneration equals a year’s gro 
of power needs, or about a 3 perce: 
increase. “We're trying to measure 
vestments in end use, as we measu 
investments in new capacity,” says. 
spokesman at GPU. “We think whe 
fully developed, it will put us in a class 
with two or three other utilities in the 
nation.” GPU is optimistic, too, that 
there will be financial support from the 
Department of Energy, because the 
program has “applicability to a wide 
range of utilities.” : 

Roger Sant, a former Ford adminis- 
tration conservation expert, and an ad- 
viser to GPU, estimates that, depending 
on the type of fuel used for cogener 
tion, it might be half as costly as a new 
coal plant; and Sant believes that more 
regulatory commissions are going to 
urge the utilities to adopt. conservation 
as they come to understand its benefits. 
“I think the handwriting is on the 
wall,” says Sant. Nothing could be a 
better epitaph for the Three Mile Island 
disaster than the beginnings of energy. 
efficiency in the same community. 

— PETER H. STONE 
pacen aa a a a eR NE CE an 
REPORTS & COMMENT CONTRIBUTORS 

















































Stephen Chapman is a staff writer for 
the New Republic. 

Peter H. Stone is a free-lance writer -~ 
based in New York. oes 








Xerox introduces the 


Here’s how it works: 

The Information Outlet gives you 
access to a special Xerox Ethernet cable 
that can link a variety of office machines 
Including information processors like the 
Xerox 860, various electronic printers 
and files, and, of course, computers. 

The Xerox Ethernet network will 





If youre wondering how Eusiness will 
handle information in the ’80s, the hand- 
writing is clearly on the wall. 

We call it the Information Dutlet — 
anew way for you to custom design an 
information management system that will 
give you maximum flexibility with mini- 
mum expense. 








If you'd like more information on the Information Outlet, write us and 





Information Outlet. 


enable people throughout your company to create, them —or as technology develops better ones. 
store, retrieve, print and send information to other So, through the Xerox Information Outlet, 
people in other piaces— instantaneously. you'll get to the future the way the future itself 
This netwo:k wasn’t designed to work will get here. 
exclusively with our equipment. Other companies’ One step at a time. 
products can be connected as well. 
As your needs change, so can your network. XEROX 
You'll simply plug in new machines as you need 





youa book] 





: Xerox Corporation. P.O. Box 470065. Dallas. Texas 75247. 















he American Society of Travel 
_ Agents is celebrating its fiftieth 
anniversary this autumn, and in many 
respects it—as well as the traveling 
public—has every reason to salute the 
event. In 1930 the travel industry 
sprawled languidly across the Ameri- 
can business horizon; it was disorga- 
nized, unregulated, unimaginative, and 
its: outlook was cloudy. Three airlines 
were founded that year—United, TWA, 
and Braniff—but the flying time from 
New York to San Francisco was twenty- 
eight hours, and the fledgling airlines 
were unfortunately inclined to imitate 
the railroads, or at least to adopt their 
unattractive features. 

If people were becoming curious 
about this new means of transport, the 
travel industry showed little awareness 
it, and went right on booking steam- 
hip accommodations to the same old 
laces. Wealthy families took their col- 
ge-age children on the Grand Tour, 
there, with guidebook in hand, they 
andered around the ruins of the 
Acropolis, visited St. Peter’s in Rome 
nd the Tower of London, and had 
themselves photographed sitting 
‘astride a camel with the Pyramids in 
‘the background. The less affluent east- 
erners would spend two weeks at a 
beach resort, most likely Cape May, 
Cape Cod, or Atlantic City, while those 
n the West Coast slid across the bor- 
er into Mexico to see what a legal bar 
as like and to come home speaking 
nowledgeably about manhattans, side 
ars, and margueritas. The East’s true 
sophisticates would sail to Europe ev- 
“ery summer on the Ile de France or the 
‘Berengaria or the Leviathan, while the 
well-to-do on the West Coast would 
take a Matson Line steamer to Hawaii 
where they would lie on Waikiki Beach 
during the day and dine in the grand 
dining room of the Royal Hawaiian 
‘Hotel in the evening, wearing plumeria 
leis around their necks. 
< Labor Day ended all travel for the 
year: the summer hotels closed, vaca- 
ioners returned to the cities and towns, 








nd the big steamships began leaving 


Travel Agents Come of Age 


New York for Southampton and Le 
Havre with only half of their state- 
rooms cceupied. The pattern of the 
Americana vacation was rigid and toler- 
ated littl: variance. The train, the auto- 
mobile, zad the steamship were the 
chief means of travel; airplanes were, 
well, an adventure. 

The big cities had travel agencies, but 
often they were regarded with suspi- 
cion by cravelers, in many cases with 
justificatien. Agents rarely knew more 
than the public they were serving, and 
there were enough cases of fraud and 
canceled bookings to cause individuals 
to wonder if they couldn’t do better by 
themselves. It was to bring order and 
some workable professional standards 
to the agency business that the Ameri- 
can Society of Travel Agents was 
formed. Jddly enough, it proved to be 
the right organization at the right time: 
the trav=i business was beginning to 
grow. Eventually, certification by 
ASTA would be required by a travel 
agency if it was to get commissions 
from carriers and hotels, but it never 
entered anyone’s head that in fifty 
years the industry giants—Necker- 
mann of Germany, American Express, 
and Thomas Cook—would be so power- 
ful that they could dictate policy in the 
travel field as well as politely book the 
accommcdations their clients requested. 

But there was the Depression and 
World War II to come before travel 
grew into a major industry. The four 
years of World War H—when all civil- 
ian travel was halted dead in its 
tracks—did a strange thing for the 
business. Soldiers returning home from 
foreign places told entrancing tales of 
what lay in far corners of the world; 
this, coupled with the accumulated sav- 
ings of foar years of wartime, primed 
the gun fer the postwar travel explo- 
sion. Peapie had money, time, curiosity, 
and a new and fast means of transpor- 
tation. Taey took to the air like birds. 


om ~esidual distrust of the travel 
agent is still encountered, but by 
and large ASTA has weeded out the 


~ incompetents and fast-buck operators, : 


and ae Pleasures. 


and the agency is now an integral part 
of the travel business. Having grown 
swollen and intensely complex, the 
travel industry has almost reached a. 
point where some professional help is 

needed by the individual suddenly- 
caught up in a nightmare of computers. 
The wise agent knows and understands. 

the substructure of the business, the 

interlocking ownerships, the pressure 

points. Take Marriott, for example. 

Most people think of Marriott as a rela- 

tively small hotel chain. It operates, in 

fact, forty-two hotels in the United 

States; hotels in Amsterdam, Saudi 

Arabia, Kuwait, Acapulco, and Barba- 

dos; eighteen franchised inns across the 

United States; the Sun Line cruises to 

the Mediterranean, the Aegean, and the 

Caribbean (Stella Solaris, Stella Ocean- 

is, and Stella Maris); domestic airline 

catering service with thirty-nine flight 

kitchens at thirty principal U.S. air- 

ports; international airline catering 

with twenty-three flight kitchens in 

Europe, South America, the Caribbean, 

Mexico, Africa, and the Middle East; 

contracts to manage food service at 

highway restaurants as well as hospi- 

tals, nursing homes, schools, colleges, 

etc.; airline terminal contracts to man- 

age restaurants and shops at ten major 

American airports; two major theme 

parks, one at Santa Clara, California, 

serving the San Francisco area, and one 

at Gurnee, Illinois, serving the Chica- 
go-Milwaukee area; 476 company-oper- ` 
ated restaurants (Bob’s Big Boy, Roy 

Rogers Restaurants, Farrell’s Ice 

Cream Parlour Restaurants, Hot Shop- 

pes, Big Boy Jrs., and Hogate’s Seafood 

Restaurant and Port O’Georgetown 

Restaurant, both in Washington, D.C.); 

and 1013 (as of the end of 1979) fran- 

chised restaurants in the United States, 

Canada, and Japan. That gives some 
idea of one company’s holdings and 

activities in the travel field. A good 

agent knows these things. 

Many years ago ASTA realized that 
the greatest weakness of the. travel 
agency, especially in the small-town 
shop, was the agent’s lack of knowledge 
of the resort world. It was easy enough 
to learn how to book space, but too 
often clients came in with no clear idea 
of where they wanted to go and, aside 
from free travel brochures: supplied 
by the airlines and promotional-mind- 
ed resorts, they found very little 
a a EPL EE 
Caskie Stinnett is the author of Grand 
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Somedzy, pulses of light may 
carry voice, data and television 
signals through glass fibers on 

-the ocean flcor. An experimental 
glass fiber communications cable 
is being tested in a simulated 
-o ocean environment at Bell Labs 
in Holmdel, N.J. 
a The one-inch diameter cable is 
only half the size of the latest 
undersea cabie now in use. But 
_ othe experimental! cable can 
potentially carry at least twice as 
: many agi ecircuits—more 












sine first 

















new light under 
deep blue sea. 


Cable Company of Portsmouth, 
N.H., using ultra-transparent 
fibers manufactured by Western 
Electric. The experimental cable 
has at its core a stabilizing steel 
wire surrounded by hair-thin 
glass fibers. Around the core are 
steel wires for strength and 
weight, a power conductor and 
watertight barrier, and a layer of 
high voltage insulation. 

The artificial ocean beneath 
the lawn of Bell Labs’ Holmdel 
facility can simulate the nearly 
freezing temperatures and 
10,000-pound-per-square-inch 
pressures that occur under four 
miles of ocean water. We’re 


©) Bell Laboratories 


Keeping your communications system. 
the best in the world. 


trying to make a cable that is 
extremely reliable and long-lived.) 
because it’s expensive to pick up 
and repair a cable that is miles 
under the ocean surface and 
stretched across thousands of 
miles of dcean floor, 

Although use of an undersea 
lightguide cable is still many 
years off, we are working to have 
it ready when the Bell System 
needs it to meet your growing 
telecommunications needs. 





Bell Laboratories 
600 Mountain Avenue 
Murray Hill, N.J. 07974 






































































THE WARY TRAVELER 
help at the agency. The “Fam” (famil- 
iarization) tour program for travel 
agents was launched, with the permis- 
sion of the Civil Aeronautics Board, to 
correct this problem. Under the Fam 
ur ruling, employees of certified trav- 
agencies could travel by air, both 
domestically and out of the country, at 
a 75 percent discount. During slack 
months, hordes of travel agents took to 
‘the skies, seeing at first hand the desti- 
nations they had been selling. blind for 
so long. Travel agents are far more 
knowledgeable about the world now 
than they’ were before the Fam tour 
privilege was granted, but very small 
gencies still rely to a large extent upon 
‘promotional literature and the adver- 
isements in their reference catalogues. 
In general, destination advice is the 
service agencies are least qualified to 











yut if advice is the travel agent’s 
LJ least memorable contribution to 
he world of travel, his greatest one is 
ertainly the GIT, or Group Inclusive 
our. The package tour, it seems, has 
ways been with us to a limited extent, 
ut-only in the past ten years has it 
me to dominate the market and even 
create new destinations and resorts. 
‘he agent has long known that travel- 
rs are (1) timid; (2) anxious about hid- 
den costs; and (3) gregarious. The pack- 
age tour handily disposes of all three. 
he timid can pass their anxieties to 
the tour director; no knowledge of a for- 

eign language is needed, nor is there a 
tipping problem. The tour is prepaid, 
iid. there are no added costs to worry 
ut at the journey’s end. And the 





important in a time when the dol- 
ris soft and foreign prices are stag- 
ering, group tours almost invariably 
the traveler more for his money 


entatives, marketing experts, ad- 
galesmen, even speakers to de- 
destinations to organizations 














gium” would apply. Tours now go to the 


Antarctic or tc China or to Nepal; not 
only are the old boundaries erased in a 
physical Sense, but there are new rea- 
sons to travel. Tours take groups off to 
distant lands tc witness an eclipse, or to 
London for a week of theater, or to the 
Galapagos Islands to see prehistoric 
animals, or tt business seminars or 
cooking schools or sports events. The 
group tour has split, has subdivided, 
has refined, and in the process has 
gobbled up the major share of the trav- 
el business. 

What cour operators don’t find, they 
create. If an olc, established resort isn’t 
capable of accommodating large 
groups, a new one is built. Acapulco had 
about absorbec its limit of tourists, so 
Cancun was built to take the pressure 
off the older resort. Where five or six 
years ago a bro. ling equatorial sun beat 
down on a deserted sandspit on the 
Yucatan penirsula, now there is a 
thriving resort with hotels, restau- 
rants, shops, gelf courses, and beaches. 
Already Cancun is crowded with pack- 
age tours, and Ixtapa is being readied 
for the overflow. The requirements are 
well known to tour operators: the place 
must be easily accessible to large popu- 
lation centers, the climate must be 
warm, there must be goif courses and 
tennis courts, and the cost must be rea- 
sonable. 

Quite often ld destinations, which 
have slumbered peacefully for years, 
are taken over by operators and con- 
verted into spots to bring tour groups. 
The Canary Is.ands were just such a 
place. Accessikle to both Europe and 
the United States, moderate in climate, 
they were given new hotels, new golf 
courses, their a rport was rehabilitated, 
and char-er groups began arriving even 
before the face-lift was completed. 

Europeans aad Japanese are travel- 
ing in numbers as great or greater than 
Americans, anc here too the bulk of the 
movemert is ir package tours. During 
the summer of 1980, thousands of Eng- 
lish tourists crowded into Miami, 
drawn there by favorable exchange 
rates and low-cost transportation. Tour 
groups are seea every day assembling 
in the lobbies of downtown New York’s 
largest hotels, and while many of them 
ate American groups, just as many are 
Japanese or European. If odd and exotic 
places are suddenly becoming crowded, 
it is because they have suddenly been 
found to possess the facilities to handle 
groups. Just ouzside the Kenyan city of 


Mombasz there is a strip of sand on the 





Indian Oéean called Nyali Beach. Since 
its climate is warm all year, it draws 
European package tours in an unending 
stream. One hotel on.a given day may 
bé overflowing with Germans while an 
adjoining hotel is filled with Scandina- 
vians. Another hotel may be filled with 
Swiss or English or Canadians, or even 
Americans. An official of Neckermann 
was quoted last year as saying that the 
German agency was transporting hun- 
dreds of Europeans to Tokyo at a profit 
of one dollar for each airline seat. The 
profit was not there, of course, but in 
the sale of side trips to Bangkok and 
Taipei and Kuala Lumpur and Singa- 
pore and other Asian cities. Who would 
go all the way to Tokyo without also 
seeing Hong Kong? 


here are now 8600 travel agents in 

the United States certified by 
ASTA to perform commissionable ser- 
vices for the public. Mostly these ser- 
vices involve no cost to the client. 
Agents obtain confirmed airline and 
hotel reservations, or book clients on 
cruises or group tours, and get their 
remuneration from the carriers or ship- 
ping lines or hotels or tour operators. 
Interline bookings can be tricky, and 
here the agent is far more qualified 
than the average individual to come up 
with satisfactory connecting flights. 
The agent knows that as of this mo- 
ment there are seven air carriers com- 
peting intensely for business on the 
New York to Los Angeles nonstop 
route, and while several may later be 
shaken out by the competition, this 
route right now offers the best airline 
bargain in the sky. He also knows that 
travel from New York to Des Moines on 
one plane isn’t possible, and he knows 
the truth of the assertion of the vexed 
Birmingham resident who said that 
when someone in a southeastern city. 
died they didn’t know if they were going 
to heaven or hell but they knew they 
would have to change in Atlanta. 

To an extent far greater than most 
people realize, the travel agent—with 
the help of the airlines—transformed 
the travel industry from the aimless, 
drifting business it was in 1930 into the 
nation’s second largest industry today. 
There are still serious problems in the: 
travel business, many of which grew 
out of the very bigness that the agent: 
helped to create, but on the whole the 
bottom line reflects credit on the travel 
agent. ASTA has a right to its celebra- 
tion, and it may even be proper for the. 
rest of the industry to Join in. 0 
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PRICING GRAIN EXPORTS 


Sir: As a remedy for the problem he 
poses, Dan Morgan (“The Politics of 
Grain,” July Atlantic) advocates that 
the government take a role in the pric- 
ing of grain exports, and suggests an 
“export tax on grain. Mr. Morgan does 
-not appear to be familiar with our Con- 
stitution. Article I, Section 9. (5) pro- 
ides that “No tax or duty shall be laid 
‘on articles exported from any State.” 
Shortly after the formation of the oil 
“cartel and the raising of oil prices to 
unreasonable levels, I proposed to my 
congressman, who was then a member 
‘of the House Agricultural Committee, 
“that he feel out the Committee on a pos- 
ible constitutional amendment elimi- 
ating this provision. Even then we 
ould see that, in a worldwide economic 
ontest, grain would be one of our very 
strong weapons. This matter was taken 
yp informally by the House Agricultur- 
| Committee, and in spite of the pro- 
posed benefits to the farmers, the con- 
_gressmen rejected the proposal out of 
‘hand. Our farmers are reluctant to give 
¿up what they deem to be an advantage. 
VIRGIL F. CARMICHAEL 
Cleveland, Tenn. 


sin: What disturbs me in Dan Morgan’s 
article is the implication that the fu- 
ture of American agriculture lies in the 
government control of price and profit. 
f this is to be so, then we may well face 
the prospect of a lack of economic moti- 
vation, which has been the death knell 
to Soviet plans for cooperative farming 
on a grand scale. It has proved to be an 
utter failure, and has forced Russia to 
mport huge quantities of feed grains 

and fovteans from the United States. 
a < DONALD MCCLELLAN LAUGHLIN 
La Jolla, Calif: 


Sk Morgan’s words that we need “a 
al grain policy” and “government re- 








involversent” are euphemisms for his 

view favering federal control of the 

U.S. food export system, which today is 

the wor:c’s most productive and effi- 
cient. 

W. VERNON 

Prairie Village, Kans. 


Dan Mo-gan replies: 

I hope that it will not be necessary to 
create some monolithic, all-powerful 
federal agency. What clearly is needed 
is some kind of farsighted public au- 
thority—preferably including repre- 
sentatives of farming, agribusiness, 
consumers, and government officials— 
to formulate a price, and a policy, that 
is fair amd equitable to producers and 
consumers alike. 


INA WORD... 


Sir: Joha Ciardi (“Learning the Lan- 
guage, From A to M,” August Atlantic) 
claims that in British slang “chippy” 
refers toa carpenter. And well it might, 
though in twenty years of living there I 
never heard a carpenter called a chippy. 
When a Briton suggests going to the 
chippy be-isn’t intending to install new 
drywall, he’s thinking about that great 
old gastrenomic standby, the fish and 
chip shoo; chips, whence “chippy.” 

Mr. Gardi may also be interested 
that the British slang equivalent for 
“dibs” is “bags” (presumably from the 
huntin’ 2nd shootin’ men of the nine- 
teenth century “makin’ their ‘bag’ of 
game”). {“I/You/He bags the last slice 
of cake” note that the “s” is constant 
for all pronouns in the arisen tense.) 
The oppssite of bags is “vaines” (I am 
guessing at the spelling), which has the 
same verb form as “bags” and presum- 
ably some connection with vain in the 
sense of futile: “I vaines wash the dish- 


” 


es, 


EDITH NitcH-SMITH 


Evanston, RL 





Sir: Concerning Mr. Ciardi’s innocence 
re chippy/chippie. Only rarely does an 
idiom translate exactly and literally 
from one language to another, but this 
time it does. Ficha, in Spanish, is a pok- 
er chip. Fichera is a girl who collects 
chips. In houses dedicated to an ancient 
profession, girls are often mugged. 
Madams circumvent this by paying the. 
girls with chips redeemable at the end ` 
of a night’s work, thus exposing the cli- 
entele to less temptation. 
This, I believe, is the true origin of 
chippie. 
G. C. EDMONDSON 
Lakeside, Calif. 


Sir: I was interested to see Mr. Ciardi’s 
definition of “dibs” as meaning “to 
share.” 

When I was a child in south Texas 
around World War II, “dibs” (always 
followed by the preposition “on”) 
meant exclusively “I claim for myself,” 
as in “Dibs on the porch swing,” or 
“Dibs on the biggest piece of cake.” 
Obviously, one had to shout “Dibs!” 
before the other fellow did. And shar- 
ing was the furthest thing from our 
minds. 

As far as I know, this usage still pre- 
vails in that part of the country. 

PATRICIA K. VANCE 
Mexico City, Mexico 


Sir: I presume to correct Mr. Ciardi’s 
derivation of “assbackwards.” Owing to 
a peculiarity of our language, Ameri- 
cans are unable linguistically to distin- 
guish their ass from a beast of burden: 
(“Not round and pink,/As you probably. 
think:/It was grey, had long ears, and 
ate grass”). . 
The term in question is in fact a 
minor denotational and. connotational 
variant of the saying “to put the cart 
before the horse.” ; 
. “G: R. BALDWIN 
San Francisco, Calif. 

















fac $ aren't pretty. Each 
e small children are 








than in devnnings, fires, or falls. 
And that’sonly part of the story. 


. About 46-000 children under the 
age of five are injured in auto 
accidents every year. Experts 
estimate that the vast majority 
of these fatalities could have 
been prevented and most inju- 
ries reduced if Child Restraint 
‘Systems Lad been used. The 
tragedy ® that less than 10% of 





all children in cars are properly 


restrained i in child seats. 
_ Am wnrestrained child is 
. vulnerable in an auto acci- 


| dent. During its first few years, 


an infant is proportioned differ- 
ently thax an adult. That means 

small chidren are top-heavy — 

usually until the age of five. 

If chddren aren't restrained 
during aa accident, or even a 
sudden sep, they may tend to 

-pitch forward, headfirst. Even 
in a minor collision a small child 
can be threwn against the car’s 
interior, and serious injuries can 
occur. 

Holding a child in your 
arms is xot a substitute for 


a Child Restraint System. 


Some pecple think that by hold- 
ing a child in a car they are pro- 
tecting hum or her. But safety 
experts disagree. In an accident, 
a child im a parent’s arms can 
be crushed between the car’s 
interior and the unrestrained 





parent. Even if the parent is 
wearing a seat belt, in a 30 mph 
collision a 10-pourid child can 
exert a 300-pound force against 
the parent’s grip. Chances are 
that even a strong adult won't be 
able to hold on to a child in such 
a situation. 

Child Restraint Systems 
are an effective way to pro- 
tect a child in a car. 

General Motors makes two 
types of Child Restraint Sys- 
tems: The Infant Love Seat, for 
infants up to 20 pounds; and The 
Child Love Seat, for children 20 
to 40 pounds and up to 40 inches 
in height. They are available 
through any GM car or truck 
dealership and leading depart- 
ment and specialty stores. These 
have been designed by our safety 
engineers in consultation with 
pediatricians and medical ex- 
perts. We believe they represent 
a significant development in child 
safety systems. 

Ours aren’t the only systems 
available. The important thing is 
to have a restraint system for 
your child and to use it correctly. 

Here’s what to look for 
when you buy a Child Re- 
straint System: 1) For a child 
restraint, the seat should have 
a label certifying that it meets 
Federal Motor Vehicle Safety 
Standard #213. 2) An infant 
restraint should indicate on the 
label or in the literature that it 
has been dynamically tested. 3) 
Make sure that the seat is appro- 
priately designed for your child’s 
size and development. 4) For 









MER INFORMATION FROM GENERAL MOTORS — 





HOW TO HELP 
PROTECT YOUR CHILD'S LIFE 


CHILD RESTRAINT SYSTEMS IN CARS CAN LOWER THE RISK OF SERIOUS INJURY | 


convenience and safety, the seat 
should attach easily but securely 
to your car, hold your child snugly, 
and be the one you're willing to 
use correctly. 5) It’s a big help 
if the seat is easy to clean. 

_ At General Motors, we're 
very concerned about safety. 
And we believe that every child 
has the right to the protection 
afforded by properly designed 
child seats and infant carriers. 
That’s why we support efforts. 
to enact reasonable manda 
child restraint laws. 

Please make sure that when 
you have a child in the car, he 
or she is adequately protected. 
If you have a Child Restraint : 
System, always use it. If you 
don’t have child restraints, read 
your Owner’s Manual and learn 
how the seat belts your car does 


have can be used to protect. 8 


your child. And always remem- | 
ber to wear seat belts yourself. | 
Because no matter how careful- 
you may be, accidents can, and | 
do, happen. 





This advertisement is part of our | 
continuing effort to give custom- 


ers useful information about their _ : : 
cars and trucks and the company | _- 


that builds them. 


General Motors 


People building transportation 
to serve people 


























































John Ciardi replies: 

Tam grateful to Mrs. Nitch-Smith for 
relating chippy to fish and chips. That 
reference and bags and vaines are wel- 
-come new language notes to me. I do not 
speak British (though I listen with 
interest) and must depend on dictionar- 
ies to tell me what our cousins are say- 
ing. 

Eric Partridge, Origins, gives: “chip, 
v: hence n. (whence sl chippy, a carpen- 
ter).” The term is especially common in 
nautical slang. Soldier and Sailor 
Words and Phrases by Fraser and Gib- 
bons (London: George Routledge and 
Sons Ltd., 1925) gives: “chips, Ship’s 
Carpenter. chippy chap a, A man of car- 
penter’s rating.” 

= These references are, of course, a bit 
dated by now, and slang is a fast mover. 
I remember when a cool time was a hot 
time, and even when outrageous (which 
may have become humongous) was pea- 
- cherino if not the cat’s pajamas. 

I am fascinated by Mr. Edmondson’s 
< fichera. Denver is a good line of trans- 
“mission for Spanish-to-English. And 
later chippy-house for whorehouse 
‘tends to corroborate. If Mr. E. can point 
me to a written reference, I might be 
persuaded. 

G. R. Baldwin has his forecarthorse 
all frontasswards. In classic rhetoric 
that’s a histeron-proteron, which is at 
root an “after-before.” 


WIN SOME, LOSE SOME 


Sir: If you consider “Who He Slept By” 

by Linda Svendsen (July Atlantic) a 

first in a short story contest, you must 

be rising out of hell itself to give such a 

judgment. 

Rev. FRANCIS A. WISNIEWSKI 
Hosmer, S. Dak. 


Sir: My thanks and appreciation for the 
beautiful story by Linda Svendsen, 
“Who-He Slept By.” It is uplifting to see 
such fine writing, such a personal vi- 


EDEET Ross 
Montreal, Quebec 


ADVICE & CONSENT 


Sir: I read The Atlantic’s review of my 
book, Powers of the Weak (Short Re- 
- views, August Atlantic), with some sur- 
prise, for your reviewer appears to 
regard it as a book dealing only with 
women’s experience and addressed only 
to women. It was, however, in your 
ges that I wrote, some years ago, a 


: preliminary view of the question titled 


“The Weak Are the Second Sex.” Both 
book and article use the position of 
women not simply for itself but as a 
way to illiminate the condition of soci- 
ety, espeGally the perilous polarization 
between rulers and ruled; and so the 
opening sentences of my new book de- 
clare. 

Let me say again, then, that attacks 
on wome: are attacks on the whole gov- 
erned mejority of humankind. In this 
backlash vear, could anything be plain- 
er than the fact that reaction may 
begin wich hostility to ERA and the 
right to choose an abortion, but it 
moves or without hesitation to active 
discrimination against minorities and 
the poor. 

There are no “women’s issues” that 
can be sezarated from the rights of the 
governed. and the shenanigans of the 
Republican Platform Committee alone 
should make that clear. It is society 
itself that is threatened by blind arro- 
gance in the powerful, not women 
alone. 

ELIZABETH JANEWAY 
New York, N.Y. 


Sır: The report on Strasbourg in the 
June issue was exceptionally informa- 
tive. However, Don Cook committed a 
sad error in his reference to the Scot- 
tish Nationalist party. Winifred Ewing 
is a charming lady who was elected the 
first Scoztish Nationalist member of 
the British National Parliament during 
the 1960s. The “auld alliance” of the 
mutual support between Scotland and 
France predates Bonnie Prince Charlie 
by severe. centuries and was confirmed 
by Mary Stuart, heir to the Scottish 
throne, to Franeis, Dauphin of France, 
in 1558. 
W. A. C. MACDONALD 
Petrolia, Ontario 


Don Coot replies: 

I had a poor biographical file on Win- 
ifred Ewang. The Atlantic queried me 
on galleys, but when further informa- 
tion documented my error, the maga- 
zine was already on press. Mr. Macdon- 
ald is of course also right about Mary 
Stuart and the “French Connection,” 
but I thocght I had probably gone back 
into history far enough to make the 
point (vaiid or not). 


Str: Deborah Trustman speaks of a 
combinee population figure for the 
United States and Canada of 400 mil- 
lion.peopie. Taking the census figures of 








approximately 225 million for the U.S. 
and the 1979 Canadian census figure of 
23.6 million, one comes up with 248 mil- 
lion plus—a far cry from 400 million. 
This is an enormous discrepancy in an 
economic story. 
JULIUS JACOBS 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Deborah Trustman replies: 
My error. Sorry. 


Sir: Apparently, in the case of William 
James Rummel (“The Law: Collect $230 
and Go to Jail,” July Atlantic), the 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
ignored entirely the “spirit” of the law 
in favor of an outrageous clinging to the 
“letter” of the law. That would be fine if 
it were only on paper—however, some- 
where in a prison in Texas a real man 
wastes his life for want of justice. Life 
imprisonment for $230 makes Ameri- 
can complaints about human rights in 
the Soviet Union the ultimate in hypoe- 
risy. 
MARK FRUTKIN 
Ottawa, Ontario 


Maurice DeG. Ford replies: 

It is hard for the justices to know the 
“spirit” of the law without first making 
a careful examination of what policy 
choices the legislature—the elected 
representatives of the people—has 
made. For the Supreme Court to do oth- 
erwise—to pretend that it has some 
roving commission in the sky without 
limits—would be contrary to the “spir- 
it” of democracy and the nature of judi- 
cial review as practiced by both the 
majority and the minority in the Rum- 
mel case. 

On the other hand, I fully agree with 
Mr. Frutkin that the circumstances 
make the upholding of Mr. Rummel’s 
life sentence grossly unjust. 
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Myth: 


Railroads charge too much to move coal. 


Fact: 


Rail costs are a smaller 
share of the delivered 

price of coal today than 
they were 10 years ago. 


The United States has enough coal to break 
our energy dependence on imported oil. Now, 
when this vital resource is needed more than 
ever, Americas freight railroads are being 
accused of charging too much to move coal, 
thus impeding the nation’s shift from oil to coal. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Coal prices and electric utility rates have risen 
much faster than railroad coal rates. Ten years 
ago, rail transportation charges averaged 39 
percent of the delivered price of coal. Today, 
they average only 25 percent of the delivered 
price. 

Naturally, specific rates may be higher or 
lower than average depending on such factors 
as the distance the coal is moved. 

America's freight railroads are the most re- 
liable and cost-efficient way to move most coal 
from where its mined to where its needed— 
to generate electricity and fuel our industries. 
Today, that's more important than ever 

For more information, write: Coal, Dept. X, 
Association of American Railroads, American 
Railroads Building, Washington, D.C. 20036. 


Surprise: 


Railroads move a ton of 
coal for an average charge 
of less than 2¢ a mile. 
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RACE 











MEMO TO H. L. MENCKEN 
c/o Up There or Down There 


‘They're at it again, H. L., and you really ought to be here, laying about with 
your snickersnee and snorting over your lager. If you thought, as you wrote, in 
}922, that the world is run by “groups of professional mob-masters,” you 
should see how much worse things have gotten! The presidential conventions 
have become virtually meaningless, all circus and no bread, with creatures 
from the newspapers and broadcasting companies outnumbering party people 
by seme 11,000 to 3000. And most of the journalists don’t seem to be sure 
what to think until they’ve consulted the astrologic incantations of the pollsters 
and epinion surveyors, the “professional mob-masters” supreme. It is no acci- 
ent that the most telling political commentary in 1980 comes not from pun- 
cits but from the comic strip artist Garry Trudeau and his Doonesbury 
circle. : 

Strategists for the incumbent President, flushed with nomination victory, 
reveal without apparent embarrassment that their principal campaign objec- 
tve, as reported in the Wall Street Journal, will be “to cut Mr. Reagan down 
to Mr. Carter’s size in the polls,” confronting us with the pathetic spectacle of 








two midgets locked in a closet and belaboring each 
other with toy machetes and pigs’ bladders. 

The two party nominees offer plenty of contrast. 
* Ronald Reagan has said more foolish things and Presi- 
dent Carter has committed more foolish deeds. Mr. 
Carter lumbers into battle under the weight of a record 
of ineptitude relieved by a bright splash or two of 
possible achievement. Come to think of it, only the 
Camp David accords come to mind, and they were last 
seen festooned with tubes and wires in the intensive 
care unit of New York Hospital. Mr. Reagan, an 
elderly fellow who no longer sports prematurely 
orange hair, struggles to divest himself of two bur- 
dens-—the widespread fear that he is a right-wing 
extremist, a sort of Casting Office Goldwater, and the 
suspicion that there’s little more to the fellow than 
meets the eye. 

You would derive some mordant pleasure from the 
fact that there is a third man in the race, a born-again 
Christian and ten-term congressman named John An- 
derson. He’s churning the gastric juices of the Demo- 
cratic and Republican mob-masters because he just 
might win enough votes to deprive either Carter or 
Reagan of an electoral majority. Of course, by the time 
these words reach you (given the Postal Service and 
the mystery as to your present address, they probably 
won’t), Congressman Anderson’s Lone Ranger insurgen- 
cy may have melted away like Icarus’s waxen wings. But 


we can’t at this juncture call it a Bull Mouse campaign. 

To contemplate the electoral scene is a somber task, 
but you’d be quick to agree that that’s in part what we- 
get paid for. So in this issue of The Atlantic we publish 
a selection of articles that may offer you, and others 
less spectral, some useful guidance in the few weeks 
before Election Day. One is a close-up study of Ronald 
Reagan by James Conaway. Another is a reprise by 
James Fallows of his two Atlantic articles on “The 
Passionless Presidency,” which last year presciently 
showed why Jimmy Carter was headed for trouble (p. 
45). In Reports & Comment, Stephen Chapman com- 
pares the records of Messrs. Carter and Reagan as 
respective governors of Georgia and California. 

But what if Anderson hangs in there and none of the 
three candidates wins an electoral majority? It could 
happen, as it did in earlier days of the Republic—and 
almost happened as recently as 1948, when Truman 
beat Dewey, and 1960, when Kennedy defeated Nixon. 
Laurence Tribe, a constitutional expert, and his associ- 
ate Thomas Rollins contemplate that possibility in 
“Deadlock: What Happens If Nobody Wins” (p. 49). 

Sorry you can’t be here to see the show. 

More anon, 
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LOOKING AT REAGAN 











by James Conaway 


onald Reagan was trying to blow up an inflata- 

ble plastic elephant aboard the old Electra 

prop-jet, 30,000 feet above Pennsylvania. 

His wife had asked him to; his efforts were fussy and 

ineffectual. “I can’t get the wrinkles out,” he said, 

handing the elephant back to Nancy Reagan, who 

handed it to an aide in a navy blazer and Topsiders. He 

blew deftly into the stem until the elephant was sleek 

and glossy, scrawled over with the autographs of those 
traveling with the campaign. 

“Will you sign my elephant?” she asked me. She 
wore a bright red dress with a gold expansion belt, the 
radiant focus of an otherwise colorless entourage, and 
her. smile seemed etched in place by the countless 
speeches to which she had borne witness. 

I signed the elephant. Nancy Reagan’s personal sec- 


retary took it from me and handed her employer an: 
open Whitman’s Sampler. Dispensing chocolates to 
the press corps had become a standard means of recog- 
nizing people she disliked or distrusted, without having 
to get closer than a nougat or a cherry in heavy syrup. 
It was May 1980, with Reagan just days away from 
collecting enough primary votes to assure him. the 
Republican nomination, the penultimate moment in a 
grueling process. 

“Will you have one of my chocolates?” i 

I politely declined, not wanting to sit down to an ~ 
interview with a mouthful of candy. Still smiling, Nan- 
cy Reagan took my measure and then moved resolutely 
toward the back of the plane. 

I was introduced to Reagan by his. press. secretary, 
Ed Gray, Reagan sat alone in his shirtsleeves in the. 





oe then, had 
oe steely tones cf a senior statesman, and was combed into 
the modified roach unchanged in half a century. 
His suntan ebscured tiny burst blood vessels in his 
-cheeks and nose. What appeared from a distance to be 
character lines were crevasses in the flesh about his 
mouth. 





forward-mcs: row of seats, facing the window, his 
© shoulders bunched, diminished in close-up. He turned 
: and offered me a surprisingly limp handshake. Reagan 
does not like being interviewed and he does not like 
prived of his rest, and we were flying from 

ng | Bland on a tight schedule that pre- 





een , albweä or encouraged to take on the 


Before 1 cwuld begin, an aide stepped forward to clip 
a microphone attached to a tape recorder to Reagan’s 
_. tie, and he stayed there, an electronic plug in one ear 
and wires protruding from his clothing. Ed Gray took 
: up a position behind our seats. 
Thad beer allocated half an hour with the candidate, 


: a ‘reduced firs: to twenty-three minutes and then to 






mething less; not a lot of time to assess a prospective 
-President of the United States. I had been advised by 
: my colleagues in the back of the plane—after the whis- 
tle-blowing at takeoff, and the placing of drink 
orders—not to allow Reagan to go into a routine about 
welfare refomm or increased productivity through tax 
reduction that ate up the minutes. I was more inter- 
ested in the man than his policies; I asked Reagan what 
he considered to be the greatest influences in his early 
life. 

He asked me to repeat the question, leaning forward 
to hear. Ed Gray also leaned forward; the wired aide 
lowered his head to within eighteen inches of the can- 
didate’s. The interview was not to be private, as was 
promised, but it was certainly intimate. 

Finally Reagan said, in a hushed, almost frail voice, 
“My mother gave me my religious faith.” 

I waited fer some elaboration, but it didn’t come. I 
asked about the Depression. “There was a kind of 
drabness.” That was the worst thing he could think of 
to say—drabness, lack of light—and he shifted quickly 
to the upbeat. “We had the lowest crime rate then. I 
always think of that when people give poverty as an 
excuse for crime.” 

Two hours before, Reagan had told members of the 
Economic Cab of Detroit that the automobile repre- 
sented Amesica’s last great freedom, and that for too 


¿long the values of those staunch industrialists “have 
_ been mocked and ignered and exploited.” He didn’t 
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Looking at Reagan : 


say by whom, but he didn’t have to. The federal gov- 
ernment, its minions and sympathizers, have been in 
Reagan’s rhetorical dock for more than thirty years, - 
almost as long as the communists. Neither the message ` 
nor the delivery has changed. Reagan comes on stage 
moving his hands as if he were dribbling two basket- 
balls simultaneously, apparently embarrassed by the 
applause. Then the shoulders come back, the chin rises, 
and the head bobbles as he speaks, habitual bits of 
body language learned at Warner Brothers that still 
translate into sincerity and good will. He is a profes- 
sional political neophyte, the eternal tyro, and the best 
there is. He may talk about the thousands of General 
Motors employees hired to fill out government forms 
or the expanding window of Soviet military superiori- 
ty, but his manner suggests that he would rather be 
mending fences or riding one of his horses high: above 
the Pacific Ocean. 

I soon learned that Reagan’s “niceness,” so apparent 
in public, is impenetrable in private. Even when I 
asked him if people in the West have some lesson for 
the rest of the nation, a comfortable question, he 
shifted uncomfortably. “The people who moved west 
were willing to pull up and go for more opportunity,” 
he said, apparently worried about his advocacy of a 
settled family life, and the inherent transience of the 
West. Only when I asked him to contrast himself and 
Carter as amateurs in the White House did he bright- 
en. 

“Before I thought about running for the presidency 
I spent a lot of time on the mashed potato circuit,” he 
said, words that I had just read in another interview, 
“speaking and campaigning for things I believe in. I 
took stands on national and international affairs . . . 
California is patterned after Washington, a microcosm 

. the most populous state. Being governor is the 
closest thing to being President . . . I appeared before 
committees with an international flavor. . . California 
as a separate nation would be the seventh ranking pow- 
er on earth. . .” 

“Time’s almost up,” said the wired aide. 

A television reporter stood in the aisle waiting her 
turn, backed by a technician with hands full of more 
recording gear. Behind him stood a Secret Service 
agent, his jacket pulled back to reveal the sculpted 
handle of his revolver and a waistband radio. A 
stewardess carrying a tray of sandwiches and pickles 
wove among them. 

I quickly asked Reagan about his reading habits. 
What was his favorite book, or books? His eyes grew 
large. “Oh, I’m not sure I can answer that.” The wired 
aide’s knees were jammed against mine; Ed Gray hov- 
ered impatiently overhead, a mortician’s smile on his 
lips. : 
“The Bible,” Reagan ventured. “The Bible is my- 

















favorite book. If I was alone on an island I would want 
the Bible, not just in the religious sense but because 
you can read new meaning there. . .” 

“Time’s up.” 

“Anybody want a pickle?” 

Earlier in the interview I had asked Reagan what he 
was afraid of. He said he was afraid of the desigas of 
the Russians, but I had pushed for something nore 
personal. At last he had said, “Well, I have a touch of 
claustrophobia.” 

“Wasn't that exciting?” asked one of the reporters, 
when I returned to the back of the plane. He was 
laughing. “There’s no lust in Ronald Reazan’s Feart. 
What you see is what you get.” 


hat night I watched Reagan charm a ballroom 

full of heavily dressed Nassau Courty Republi- 

cans. He was relaxed and diffident, a changed 
person from the guarded old man I had talked to on the 
plane. He told a story about his and Namcy’s being 
mistaken for Roy Rogers and Dale Evans, and I would 
have sworn he was telling it for the first tame if — had 
not heard him tell the story a few hour: earlier, in 
Detroit. 

During the speech that followed, I watchec the 
young women at the tables around me. They nodded in 
grim, bright-eyed agreement, whether Reagan was 
denouncing an administration that prevented farmers 
from “putting their crops in the groun3,” “phony 
economists in Washington with Phi Beta Kappa keys 
at one end of their watch chains and no watches et the 
other,” or the fact that the federal government “does 
not know as much about raising kids as mom and pop.” 
Few of those sparkly young women would zave readily 
identified themselves as half of a mom and pop team, 
and they sure as hell didn’t empathize w th farmers. 
Something was going on that transcended age and the 
usual politics of resentment. 

I returned to Washington, where I live. the city so 
despised by the people in that ballroom and the last 
place in America to accept the real possibility that 
Ronald Wilson Reagan could be Presidant. Jimmy 
Carter did not deserve to be re-elected, bu. the idea of 
his Republican counterpart in the White House was 
more than the press could bear. Carter wculd portray 
him as an ideological loon, no doubt with plenty of help 
from Reagan, who would lose in Novembe~ with aoth- 
ing more than a grinning hank of hair for an opponent. 

Meanwhile, Reagan continued to rise m the volis. 
Republicans on and off the Hill were preparing for 
another sort of inevitability. When I talked to Roger 
Stone, Reagan’s campaign coordinator in the North- 
east, he was wearing loafers without socks =n sympathy 
-withthe mellower sartorial habits of those Californians 








already winging their way toward the Potomac. “Ron- 
ald Reagan is a very nonpolitical person,” Stone said, a 
curious description of a man who had been involved in 
politics for longer than Stone had been on the earth. 
“I'm afraid you don’t have much to write about,” he 
added, sipping Perrier in the Mayflower bar. “What 
you see...” 

“ . .is what you get.” 

“Right.” 

That had become the conventional wisdom, a nice 
bit of campaign strategy in an age when billions must 
be spent making things appear to be what they are not. 
But the Reagan phenomenon was full of paradox: a 
septuagenarian riding the shoulders of a youth-wor- 
shipful culture, a bundle of ancient verities from the 
fountainhead of trend and illusion, a professional role- 
player in a final tryout for the weightiest ofice. 








former memper of the National Security Council and 
what is usually referred to as “an old Washington 


at you see is what you get—and I asked 
gan’s motives and thought processes. 
g.” Allen said. “What Burke meant by 
t that Reagan’s ever heard of Burke. I 













: has a great .ccurnulation of knowledge. He’s a vora- 

ious reader a? clippings and memoranda; he appoints 

_ people to read booxs for him, and if they don’t, they're 

in trouble. He’s very conservative with regard to 

words. Sometimes he'll read a position paper and say, 
‘Tell me whet.all these words mean.’ ” 

More paradox. An eighteenth-century moralist who 
prefers Little House on the Prairie or most any televi- 
sion productan to the pages of a book; celebrated indi- 
vidualist whese ideas and information are digested by 

other minds an anti-politician whose only successful 
-career has been political. Was Reagan simple or smart, 
‘a cynic oramianocent, a throwback or something quite 
precedentze? 
_ “He's a genuinely nice guy,” said John Sears, 
-© Reagan’s ch political adviser before he was fired on 

< the eve of the New Hampshire primary. “He’s not a 
- great original thinker, but he can get to the heart of 

things . . . F don’t know how much he’s learned. 

There’s beer no real suffering in his life.” 

Who is Fonald Reagan, then? It was a difficult 
question for a mam who makes his living in the political 
twilight zons between appearance and reality. Sears 
took his time answering, gazing through the gritty 
panes of his office and down into the traffic along 
Connecticut Avenue. 

“At rock kottorn, Reagan is still a boy from a small 
town in Iiinwis. He’s managed to retain his roots while 
surrounded ty. rootlessness. But his idea of success was 
formed in Celifornia. Success in California is the same 
as anyplace-clse, only bigger.” 



















Reagaz affirms that the small town of Dixon, 
Illinois, where he lived between his ninth and 
twenty-first “ears, “shaped my body and mind for all 

_ the years to «ame after. Sitting in the Family Theatre, 
watching the marvelous flickering antics of Tom Mix 
and William S. Hart... . Weeping and laughing 
_boisterously from the second balcony at the touring 
plays like Waat Price Glory? . . . waiting for the win- 
er freeze so that we could go skating . . . picnics in 
he summer the long thoughts of spring, the pain 


[ his autobiography, Where’s the Rest of Me?, 
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with the coloring of the falling leaves. . . . It was a 
good life. I have never asked for anything more, then — 
or now.” 

Reagan wrote those words in 1964. At the time he * -> 
owned a ranch in Malibu Canyon worth close to $2 > 
million and a house in costly Pacific Palisades, and he 
had no plans for moving back to the Midwest. He was 
living the good life—though one no Dixonian would 
recognize—on country club patios and thousand-acre 
spreads, and in the gathering political glare on the far 
edge of America. Reagan had the book ghostwritten, 
but was unhappy with the product and rewrote it him- 
self. He took the title from his favorite movie, King’s 
Row, in which Reagan portrayed Drake McHugh, a 
playboy whose legs are removed by an unscrupulous 
surgeon. Drake wakes up in the hospital, looks down at ` 
himself, and delivers the most memorable line in 
Reagan’s acting career. 

Where's the Rest of Me? is surely the most unusual 
autobiography ever written by a potential President, 
just as Reagan is the most unusual candidate. His staff. . - 
suggested that the book was impossible to find, and 
that it was without significance. I read it with fascina- 
tion. It is the only firsthand access to what is becoming 
a closed part of the public trust, a book notable for its 
unabashed sentimentality, and for its omissions. 

“Ours was a free family that loved each other up to 
the point where the independence of each member 
began.” They were poor, and Reagan was largely on his 
own. His father, an Irish Catholic and a Democrat ina 
bastion of WASPish Republicanism, was a failed shoe 
salesman, and a drunk. Reagan speaks only of his 
father’s “weakness.” His mother spent a lot of time 
organizing readings for women’s groups and visiting 
jails. Reagan was “a scrawny, undersized, underweight 
nuisance” to his older brother, a football star. 

“Football was a matter of life and death,” although 
Reagan never excelled at it. He also acted in high 
school, and was a lifeguard in the summers. He saved 
seventy-seven people, most of whom accused him of 
showing off. “I got to recognize that people hate to be 
saved.” He wanted to go to a nearby Christian college 
known as Eureka because his high school sweetheart 
was going there, and one of his football heroes had 
attended. Reagan lacked the money but was given a 
partial scholarship for his devotion to athletics, and a 
job washing dishes. His sweetheart’s family arranged 
for him to pledge a fraternity. “As it happened, things 
went my way.” 

Eureka had only 250 students; it was a narrow, paro- 
chial institution by most standards, but the embodi- 
ment of its name to Reagan. “I fell head over heels in 
love with Eureka.” He sat on the bench, and partici- 
pated in a strike protesting a reduction in courses. “I’m 
afraid I get a bit smug when I contrast that collegiate 






























































strike to some of the ‘panty raids’ and fevered picket- 
ing of these more modern times.” He tock part in 
campus life, but with a certain forebeararce. “There 
was the custom of ‘kegging.’”” Reagan says he pre- 
ferred picnics with his girl at the local graveyard. In 
1929 “the only crash Eureka was interested in was that 
of body against body,” a sportive rather than an amo- 
rous allusion. Reagan finally got to play right end, but 
without distinction. He appeared with Eurska’s “thes- 
pians” in a dramatic contest at Northwestern, as a 
shepherd in Edna St. Vincent Millay’s Ars da Capo, 
strangled by a fellow jock. “No actor can ask for more. 
Dying is the way to live in the theater.” 

Reagan never mentions an intellectual occurrence, 
or even his course of study (an aide says it was econom- 
ics). After graduation, he settled upon “show busi- 
ness” as a vocation, an odd choice in the Midwest. His 
sweetheart for all those years fell between the boards. 
“Our lovely and wholesome relationship cid not sur- 
vive growing up,” though he does not say why. That 
elegiac theme is repeated often in Where’s tae Rest of 
Me?, where people are pushed around by forces 
beyond their control—rather benignly in the:narrator’s 
case—and things are rarely anyone’s fault. 

Reagan’s father worked for the federal gevernment 
handing out surplus food, and later for the WPA. 
“There was no bureaucracy,” Reagan is quick to point 
out, and the people who stood in line in Dixoa were not 
“bums or strangers.” Jobs were scarce, but Reagan 
had a vision of the future: radio. He hischhiked to 
Chicago seeking a place with a major station, but was 
advised to make a name for himself in the sticks. WOC 
in Davenport, Iowa, hired him to broadcast foctball 
games for five dollars and bus fare. He was iackluster; 
he forgot to mention sponsors. He was to te fired, but 
“fate stepped in” when his replacement cemanded a 
contract. The station reluctantly decided to keep 
Reagan on, and he “was not about to kick a miracle in 
the face.” He moved to Des Moines, to broadcast base- 
ball games. There he joined the reserve 14th Cavalry 
Regiment to learn to ride a horse at the sufferance of 
the government, because he “loved horses.” He doesn’t 
“say much else about what must have beer a feckless 

period in his life. Then he persuaded the radio station 
to send him, on his vacation time, to southern Califor- 


nia with the Chicago Cubs for spring trainizg, a pivotal 


event. 
> = In Hollywood, Reagan visited the agent for the 
¿“Oklahoma Cowboys, a Des Moines band hired by 
‘Gene Autry for one of his movies. The egent intro- 
duced Reagan to a casting director who agreed to listen 
to him read. “There have been a few moments in my 
life when I have known . . . that sometaing would 
happen.” What happened was that he found a better 
<: agent, one with the brass to call up Max Arnow at 








Warner Brothers, and tell him, “Max, I have another 
Robert Taylor sitting in my office,” when it wasn’t 
true. 

Reagan took off his glasses for the screen test, but 
his crewcut was “about four inches shorter than Holly- 
wood was wearing its actors’ hair.” He didn’t wait 
around for Jack Warner to see the film but returned to 
Des Moines. “I had done, through ignorance, the 
smartest thing it was possible to do. Hollywood just 
loves people who don’t need Hollywood.” He was 
offered a seven-year contract at $200 a week, good 
money in 1937. “There was a Spanish Civil War going 
on,” Reagan writes, “the Japanese were again fighting 
in China, and Hitler repudiated the Versailles Trea- 
ty—but I wasn’t mad at anyone. |. . . headed west in 
the pride of my life, my first convertible.” 


eagan’s early years in Hollywood were happy, 
uncomplicated ones. He wasn’t wealthy 
enough to avoid “doubling”—wearing the 
same suit at the end of a film that he had worn at the 
beginning—but he was a professional, part of Warner’s 
stable of handsome young men. He socialized in the- 
commissary with Cagney and Powell, Ann Sheridan 
and other “love interests.” He supported a number of 
better-known actors such as Errol Flynn and Hum- 
phrey Bogart, and starred in B pictures where he was 
cast in roles of comely mediocrity. Reagan was amiable 
and accommodating, but overly scrupulous. When the 
director of Dark Victory tried to get him to portray | 
“the kind of fellow who could sit in the girls’ dressing 
room dishing the dirt,” Reagan refused. “I want to- 
think if I stroll through where the girls are short of 
clothes, there will be a great scurrying about and tak- 
ing to cover.” 

He lacked that distillation of passion that supposedly 
made a star. King’s Row was to have established him as 
a box-office draw, but World War II intervened. Dis- 
qualified from active service by poor eyesight, he 
joined the First Motion Picture Unit of the Army Air 
Force, established to make military training and propa- 
ganda films, and by the time the war was over there 
existed a new generation of moviegoers who had never 
heard of Ronald Reagan. He continued to look for the 
vehicle that would carry him to the top; it would never 
arrive, at least not in the form of a movie script. 

Reagan is remarkably sanguine about the quality of 
the films in which he appeared. He did his job, said his 
lines, and blamed the studios for their inanity, or for- 
failing to invest sufficiently in pjomotion. He finds. 
sociological significance in Bedtime for Bonzo, in — 
which Reagan cavorts with a chimpanzee, but admits 
that some of the films were “turkeys.” 

Reagan characterizes himself as a “staunch” liberal _ 











< Consider; 
the wonder- ` 
-fully versatil 

-American forest. 
It prevides 

ul Americans with 










products, recreation, natural 

beauty, protection for watersheds and wildlife. 
But it goes even farther, making these less ob- 
vious, but no less important, contributions to the 
country’s economic well-being: 

Jobs — millions of workers in the woods, in the 
factories that turn wood and fiber into thousands of 

_ essential precucts, and on construction sites all over 
this growing land. 

Taxes -— billions of dollars a year, going to sup- 
port schools. hospitals, public safety, countless other 
vital public services. 

International trade — wood products we export 
help strengthen the American dollar and improve the 
nation’s balance of payments. 

Inflation deterrent — the more productive the 
forest, the more likely that the nation’s supply of 
wood and paper products will be adequate to meet 

<- sharply i increasing demands — and will be available 
- at reasonable prices. Thus, a productive commercial 
forest, growing trees for today and tomorrow, be- 

- comes a significant inflation fighter. 


Yourstake in the commercial forest 


So every American has a stake in increasing the 
productivity of a tag ie forests. (Commercial 
se forest, as defined by the U.S. Forest Service, is all 
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in National Parks or Wilderness areas.) 

So far, the commercial forest has been able to 
cope with all the demands made on it. But we can’ 
expect it to continue to provide its benefits auto- 
matically. 


Why trees need money too 


If wood. supply i is to keep up with the pr te 
doubling of demand in this nation over the next | 
years, expenditures for replanting and meeencre 
will have to be substantially increased. 

And the greatest potential for i inprovemen ison 
publicly held land. = 

So that means the nation needs to esta 
policies and take actions to encourage producti 
not only in the National Forests but in other fi res 
as well. 

If you'd like to be better informed on how i impo 
tant it is to keep America’s forests productive, writ 
American Forest Institute, PO. Box 873, Springfiel 
VA 22150 for a free booklet, “The Great Ame can 
Forest.” 

The great Aerian forest. Trees for tomorr W. 
And tomorrow. And all the tomorrows s after tha 







< “California’s a brand new game. . . 











up to and during the war. He had a sentimemtal attach- 
ment to the New Deal because it saved his father from 
real poverty, but he scoffed at unions and had to be 
persuaded by an actress to join the Screen Actors 
Guild. He organized the Hollywood chapter of the 
American Veterans Committee, a rival to the Ameri- 
can Legion, but was more interested in pezsions than 
in liberal dogma. He had been placed on the SAG 
board in 1938. SAG was no typical union. fk improved 
working conditions and salaries of actors, but the rela- 
tionship between the board and the produeers became 
very close indeed while Ronald Reagan served as 
president. 

Reagan speaks of being disillusioned after the war 
by the discovery that “the rich had got just a little 
richer and a lot of the poor had done a preity good job 
of grabbing a quick buck.” He reacted by going on 
vacation and renting a speedboat “twenty-four hours a 
day.” During high-speed meditation he decided to help 
“bring about the regeneration of the world.” He began 
to speak against fascism at AVC banquets. “It fed my 
ego, since I had been so long away from the 
screen. . . . I was being spoon-fed and szzered,” he 
adds mysteriously, without revealing how crexactly by 
whom he was manipulated. “The American Commu- 
nists were high on the Hollywood hog.” Then one 
night he denounced fascism and communism from the 
podium, and “the silence was ghastly. I stembled off 
the stage,” into a new political awareness. 

That version is too pat. For once something was 
happening to Reagan that was not benign, a compli- 
cated personal evolution that profoundly a‘fected his 
view of himself and the world. 


flew to Los Angeles in July, a week before the 
Republican convention in Detroit. Tae Reagan 

for President headquarters was located in the 
Marriott airport complex; during the shor: drive from 
the Hertz office I passed signs advertising Las Vegas in 
forty-eight minutes, Total Live Nudes, anc Paintings 
of the World, Inc. I learned from the radio of the birth 
of Pat Boone’s grandchild, the Cowboy Church, the 
Hip Hypnotist (“You can do the things you have to do 
in life. . . through self-hypnosis”), and ladies’ mud- 
- wrestling night at a club in Pasadena. “AL the gold in 
<California’s in a bank in Beverly Hills in someone 
else’s name,” a singer proclaimed in nasal vibrato. 
“Calls were stacked ten-deep at the switchboard, 
behind the paneled door with a peephole where 
-Reagan’s national sweep was initiated and managed. 
The candidate beamed out of a big color photograph in 


the foyer, one hand resting on pristine Funk & Wag- 


- - palls encyclopedia. A peddlar in sandals seld vegetari- 


an sandwiches out of a wicker basket to the harried 
staff. They were in the process of moving the head- 
quarters to Washington, elated with their success, but 
apprehensive about the prospect of life outside of Cali- 
fornia. “We're giving up a lot,” said Ed Gray. “We can 
go to the beach through December here. The weather’s 
awful in Washington. And those White House salaries! 
The only saving grace is that it’s temporary.” 

Lyn Nofziger, Reagan’s director of communica- 
tions, is one of the few Reagan staffers with experience 
in Washington. He has known Reagan for a long time 
and has suffered in the internal campaign squabbles, at 
least partly because Nancy Reagan is not fond of 
Nofziger. He has a gap-toothed grin and a stomach like 
a soccer ball, and is a discordant sight among the neatly 
attired, blown-dry Reagan operatives. He is also can- 
did: “California’s a microcosm of the United States— 
people, industry, geography, a little of everything, 
including bullshit. We’re the melting pot of the coun- 
try. The great American adventure after the war was 
going to California, and Reagan was part of that. He’s 
moved the state and the country rightward.” 

I asked about Reagan’s intellectual credentials. “He 
may not be a genius,” Nofziger snapped, “but he’s 
smart enough.” 

As I traveled around Los Angeles talking to people 
who had known Reagan, I was struck by the felicity of 
Nofziger’s metaphor. California is still a melting pot. 
The constant sun and constant motion engender excite- 
ment as they must have in the young Ronald Reagan 
arriving in his convertible. There is a tangible sense of 
shared good fortune in just being there, and of possibil- 
ity in an infinitely expanding landscape, a mutual con- 
sideration most evident when you are making a high- 
speed feed from one freeway to another and the driver 
of, say, a restored ’52 Porsche waves you into line. 

I found another, startling similarity between the 
present and the years just after World War II. People 
who knew Reagan then are afraid to talk about him. I 
was unable to find—with the assistance of the Screen 
Actors Guild—a single person still active in the busi- 
ness who was willing to discuss him. I was only margin- 
ally more successful with writers. One who was black- 
listed during the 1950s offered an explanation: “People 
lived in terror then. Careers were ruined by rumor and 
innuendo, and many of those people are just now get- 
ting work. Those not materially affected by the anti- 
communist crusade remember how volatile and sim- 
plistic it was. Reagan was an ardent anticommunist, 
and now it looks like he might be President.” 

Another writer who was assjgned to the. First. 
Motion Picture Unit during the war ‘remembered © 
Reagan as a gregarious adjutant who wore riding 
breeches and ignored protocol. “If you tried to:salute, 
he’d say, ‘Cut out that crap and sit down.’” Reagans 






liberalism seems to have been a kind of post-adolescent 
optimism. “The loss of the American Veterans Com- 
mittee after the war to the leftists shocked and embit- 
tered him.” That was just one part of a belated coming- 
of-age. ‘Reagan w Speeted that his acting career 





better at ik and when guests came over would say, 

“For God's:sake, don’t talk politics.” He badgered her 

to attend meetings with him, although he doesn’t say 

$0 in Where's the Rest of Me? He doesn’t mention 

Wyman at all until, in passing, he says she suffered a 

miscarriage while Reagan was himself in a hospital 
with viral pneumonia, described in detail. 

Still considered a liberal in 1946, he credits actor 
George Murphy, past president of SAG, with showing 
great.. patience while Reagan behaved as though he 

_. “was red as Moscow.” Murphy had played Reagan’s 
<o- father in the film This Is the Army, and was an influ- 
ence in Reagan’s awakening. They and Robert Mont- 

>o gomery, SAG president, attempted to resolve the 

«cstrike in Hollywood by the Conference of the Studio 
- Unions, without success. Reagan seemed to believe 
that the organization was dominated by communists. 
He was elected SAG president a year later, and 
maneuvered it into line with the International Alliance 
of Theatrical Stage Employees in opposition to the 
CSU. He began to carry a Smith & Wesson revolver to 
protect himself against union members who thought 
they had been betrayed, an unnecessary precaution. 
The same year he testified as a friendly witness, along 
with Gary Cooper, Robert Taylor, and other actors, in 
the House Un-American Activities Committee hear- 
ings that divided Hollywood and polarized national 
politics. Reagan’s appearance put him squarely in the 
hands of the anticommunists. He and others testifying 
had no real information to impart; their appearance 
added a patina of acceptability and glamor to the hear- 
ings. 

He returned home from Washington “only to be 
told I was leaving,” by his wife. “I suppose there had 
been warning signs . . . but small town boys grow up 
thinking only other people get divorced.” His self-pity 
matches his egocentricity. “Fate knocks some of us 
Hollywoodians kicking . . . if you hit us we bruise, if 
you cut us (forgive me, Shakespeare) we bleed. . . . I 
have never discussed what happened, and I have no 
X- intentionat doing ko now.” He speaks of the “bewil- 

: dered pain” of their two children, his oldest daughter, 

_ Maureen, and their adopted son, Michael, both intro- 

duced and excused in a single compound sentence, 








- their only appearance in an autobiography that con- 





Looking at Reagan Q 


tains whole pages dedicated to Reagan’s horses, dogs, _ 
houses, and physical ailments. 


think Reagan’s political conversion was closely __ 
tied up with the parallel failures of his marriage | 


and career—rejection by one woman and by a 2 : 


whole nation of them—and the loss of some hazy 
ideals. It shaped him and his subsequent views. His 
denunciations of godless communism and then of big 
government seemed, at times, to hold those monoliths 
responsible for more than political designs, for some 
personal hurt. John Cogley wrote in his Report on 
Blacklisting, published by The Fund for the Republic, 
that Reagan believes he had been “used by certain 
people he later discovered were Communists. “I was 
their boy!’ he recalled bitterly.” 

There is still an element of irrationality in his rheto- 
ric that disturbs, and a tendency to lump opponents in 
a single immoral heap that goes back to the fifties. 
Liberals are either dangerously, pathetically naive, or 
fraught with deception. Before his conversion, Reagan 
was not just a liberal, but “a near-hopeless hemophilic 
liberal.” He was also “white-eyed” while being in a 
“daze,” unaware of “the strange creatures crawling 
from under the make-believe rocks in our make-believe 
town.” These strange creatures, and Reagan’s oppo- 
nents within SAG, were “Communists, some were 
knowing fellow-travelers, and many were innocent 
dupes. . . . PH relate their words and deeds, but not 
whether they were of the party, the fellow-traveler, or 
the sucker group.” 

There were certainly communists in Hollywood, 
though not nearly as many as Reagan claims. Their 
efforts to take over political action groups were single- 
minded and often effective, but “the Communist 
Putsch for control of motion pictures” is overdrawn 
and simplistic. Had they prevailed they would have 
dealt with their opponents as ruthlessly as the anticom- 
munists dealt with them and their perceived -allies, 
probably more so. But Reagan’s view of the period 
remains white-eyed, and his analysis is self-serving. 
His self-proclaimed rise from the ranks of the suckers 
was not accompanied by a similar elevation in reason. 
He accepted uncritically the notion that anyone who 
refused to declare himself an anticommunist was, ipso 
facto, suspect; he suggests that there was no such thing 
as a blacklist. 

In 1951, when Reagan, Murphy, and Montgomery 
were on the board together, SAG issued a statement 
that “all participants in the international ‘conspiracy 
against our nation should be exposed.” The Guild, they 
said, would oppose a secret blacklist but added the _ 
caveat, “If any actor by his own actions outside of - 
union activity has so offended American public opinion _ 

















that he has made himself unsaleable at the box ofice, 
the Guild cannot and would not want to enforce an 
employer to hire him.” SAG was not abeut to help 
“actors publicly accused of being communist, or those 
who invoked the Fifth Amendment when called upon 
to testify, whatever their reasons. And it was not going 
to stick its neck out in cases of mistaken identity, 
either. 

The struggle remains fresh and unambiguous in 
Reagan’s mind. “Perhaps Communism may become 
fashionable in the Hollywood intellectual sets again 
. . . . Perhaps, like measles, it will always be with us 
. . . . Measles may be deadly without an antitoxin.” 
His prescription: “It may be that each American gen- 
eration must be re-educated to the precariousness of 
liberty.” 

The crisis closed off some essential part of Ronald 
Reagan. He remained a nice guy. I didn’t fiad a person 
in California or elsewhere who disliked him. William 
Boyarsky, who wrote The Rise of Ronald Feagan. had 
a similar experience when he covered Governor Rea- 
gan in Sacramento for the Associated Press: “I talked 
to half a dozen people who should have thought he was 
a prick. No one thought he was a prick. I decided he 
wasn’t a prick.” (The biography outraged Nancy 
Reagan, but her husband shrugged it off.) Neither did 
I talk to anyone who seemed to really know him. His 
best friends spoke of him with a kind o° rehearsed 
formality. Reagan, they said, likes “chor ping wood 
and horsemanship,” “sawing wood and horseback rid- 
ing,” “mending fences and sitting astride a horse,” 
jelly beans and fine wine, and telling and retelling a 
funny story. His daughter Maureen told a Newsweek 
reporter in a tearful moment, “I don’t know him any 
better than you do. The man you see is the same man I 
know.” 

One person knows him. An actress named Nancy 
Davis, the daughter of a wealthy surgeon with social 
connections beyond the reach of the divorced Reagan, 
came to him with a problem. Her name kept appearing 
on the rosters of “communist front or bleecing heart” 
organizations, and she wanted it removed. The confu- 
sion of names was a common occurrence during the 
blacklist period, and often led to difficulties with pro- 
ducers and studios, and to the ruin of inaocent and 

“quite apolitical people. Reagan avoids discussing what 
was obviously a real fear in the woman he was to mar- 
ry. His mention of the episode is a tacit admission that 
he was well aware of the danger and the gross injus- 
tices done in the name of anticommunism: his treat- 
ment of it is somewhat less than courageous, like his 
advice to the young actress about her name: “Why not 
- ask the publicity department for a new one?” 

== Reagan was soon dividing his time between Nancy 
< and SAG, traveling to New York forthe regotiations 





involving actors’ television rights and “doing every- 
thing which could have lost her if Someone up there 
hadn’t been looking after me.” They were married in 
private because of Reagan’s “obsession with the 
press”—never explained—and honeymooned accom- 
panied by Reagan’s new in-laws. 

Nancy propped him up during the most difficult 
period. Reagan was almost finished as a screen actor, 
and he owed money. A note of new resentment creeps 
into Where’s the Rest of Me? “The tragic fact of life in 
this evil day of progressive taxation is that, once 
behind, it is well-nigh impossible to earn your way 
out.” He tried to reverse his fortunes by appearing in a 
Las Vegas nightclub act, the nadir. 

Then . . . something happened. Reagan was ap- 
proached by MCA with an offer to host General Elec- 
tric Theater. Suddenly he was earning good money 
again for a minimal amount of work. GE wired his 
house with every available electronic gadget, free, and 
sent him out on the road as a banquet speaker and 
proselytizer for the company. Antigovernment rheto- 
ric replaced that of anticommunism, tailored to the 
needs of his employer. The response from those audi- 
ences gave Reagan “an awesome, shivering feeling that 
America was making a personal appearance for me, 
and it made me the biggest fan in the world.” He had 
found something that he was really good at. He was 
receiving the adulation that he had dreamed of as an 
immigrant to California, and had given up hope of ever 
achieving. 


e isn’t the cerebral type, but he has good 
visceral qualities. He has a philosophy. 
What liberals don’t understand is that 

if a man believes in a few moral and economic values, 

then he doesn’t have to waffle.” 

The speaker was Henry Salvatori, an oilman and one 
of the original backers of Ronald Reagan the politi- 
cian. By the time General Electric Theater had folded 
and Reagan had spent two seasons with Death Valley 
Days, and had appeared in one last turkey, The Killers, 
he had established himself as an eloquent. spokesman 
for right-wing causes. In 1964 he gave a speech in 
support of Goldwater in which he told people across 
America, “We can preserve for our children this, the 
last best hope of man on earth, or we can sentence 
them to take the first step into a thousand years of 
darkness.” 

That speech galvanized a group of wealthy Califor- 
nians who picked him up and became his benefactors 
and closest friends. They are tough, wily old birds who 
do not have facelifts and whose wives do not get their 
fingernails Julietted. Most of them came to southern 
California about the time Reagan arrived, from the 
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East and Midwest, and made fortunes in oil, real 
estate, and America’s last great freedom (there are 12 
im Los Angeles) and by providing later 






ae neighborheods famous for their Tudor mansions, Pal- 
` ladian villas,:and twenty-room Sussex cottages, envi- 
“ronments that sound schizophrenic but have a certain 





rators who send their vans creeping 
« verdant with palms, leafy topiary, and 
- manicured lawns, and it wasn’t lost on Reagan, 
either. 
.. These mem Rave insulated Reagan from the harsher 
realities of the spectacular capitalistic engine that is 
California. Three of them manage the Ronald Reagan 
- Trust, set up when Reagan first ran for governor. They 
are Justin Dart, owner of Dart Industries, who keeps a 
wide-mouthed jar of peanut brittle in his sunbaked 
office in his own Beverly Hills plaza (“Have you tried 
oo Our new Kraft peanut brittle? We just merged with 
_ Kraft. Take two pieces, young man”), William French 
Smith, a silver-haired former Bostonian and Reagan’s 
` personal attorney, and William A. Wilson, who runs an 
_ investment business out of his home in Bel Air. The 
trust was mot cisbanded after Reagan’s second term as 
governor because he did not want to be bothered. “We 
< usually do something [with Reagan’s assets],” Smith 
told me, “and tell him about it later.” 
Reagan has: made millions in his ranch dealings 
~ alone. He speaks of his “dream” of owning a ranch 
even before ke met Nancy. Indeed, he seems to have 
been looking forward to retirement in rural California 
since befere puberty, when he discovered a box of 
bird’s eggs and butterflies in his Illinois attic. “I got 
my first scent of wind on peaks, pine needles in the 
| rain, and sunrise on the desert.” Smith managed the 
sale of his Malibu Canyon ranch to Twentieth Centu- 
ry-Fox fora peofit of a mere $1.8 million on an invest- 
ment of $65,930. Reagan and his friends and advisers 
invested in speculative ranchland, and then during his 
. last year es gevernor he instructed the trust to buy 
Rancho del Cielo, close to 700 acres near Santa Barba- 
ra. “It was hissdough,” said Dart, with a shrug. 

These mer and others like them are too smart to let 
ideology get i the way of profits and growth. They are 
pleased that fer decades Reagan has stood up on his 
hind legs and given voice to their own fears, anger, and 
frustration. But in general they want practical things 

from him: tax reduction; a lessening of government 
regulation im the private sector, where they have wit- 
_ nessed the debilitating effects of bureaucracy; and an 
-= end to American genuflection toward what Goldwater 

calls “the half-assed nations of the world.” Inherent in 

-that wish is military manufacturing on a grander scale, 
_ and inherent ia that is economic stimulation. 



























Reagan’s new backers thought he was an electable. 
commodity in 1964, and they were right. His subse- 
quent decision to run for governor of California was 
treated with the same scorn in some sectors as his 
present aspirations; he won almost effortlessly. For | 
years packagers had been trying to make consummate 
actors out of their political fodder. Reagan reversed 
the process by being an actor first and a “concerned 
citizen” second. He was, and is, the perfect blend of 
image and ideology. 

Reagan’s record as governor is discussed elsewhere 
in this magazine.’ The general perception of his tenure 
as one of moderation can be attributed to his passivity, 
learned in or accentuated by his previous career. There 
are few more boring processes than film-making. A 
film actor must be able to sit for hours in a canvas 
chair, shooting the bull, smoking, day-dreaming. “So 
much of our profession is taken up with pretending,” 
he wrote in Where's the Rest of Me?, “with interpreta- 
tion of never-never roles, that an actor must spend at 
least half his waking hours in fantasy.” He must be 
able to do what he is told when he is told. He leaves the 
particulars—lighting, makeup, lines—to others, for 
that is not his responsibility. If the film or, presum- 
ably, the bill, the foreign policy, or the war is unsuc- 
cessful, then the tendency is to dismiss it as a “tur- 
key.” 

His staff, or production team, assumes paramount 
importance. The sacking of Sears put Reagan’s Cali- 
fornia faction, always suspicious of their eastern col- 
leagues, firmly in control. The disarray I observed was 
no doubt attributable to the relocation of campaign 
headquarters and the approaching convention, but I 
did detect an absence of central authority and what 
seemed to be an extreme gingerliness in dealing with 
the candidate. 

“For Reagan, politics is a necessary evil,” I was told 
by a former staff member. “He thinks that if Ged put 
him here to lead this nation out of darkness, that’s fine. 
But he’s above the nitty-gritty. If a conflict develops, 
he doesn’t want to hear about it. He’s inclined to define 
loyalty by the ability of those around him to keep 
conflict away. Whoever protects him—from 
tough questions from the press or from arguments 
among the staff—is seen as the most valuable.” 















































n Hollywood there are many people “looking for a 
deal,” a perfectly acceptable form of existence. 

The intimation of money, talent, or access to a 
“property” is often sufficient to bring the deal off, 
assuming that custom is observed: a leased Mercedes, a 
leased house in the canyons, an agent, a business man- 





‘See Stephen Chapman; “Governor vs. Governor,” page 6. 




























































ager, a publicist, a psychiatrist, a psychic, and a Span- 
ish maid. Henry Kissinger would soon cor = to Detroit 
looking for a deal, and almost get one, wearing the 
* mantle of Nelson Rockefeller instead of Ralph Lau- 
ren’s bleached denim, and buttressed by tis own con- 
siderable abilities. Kissinger and others bergaining on 
behalf of Gerald Ford would propose a new concept of 
the vice presidency that arrogated to ivself radical 
responsibilities and to its authors whaterer appoint- 
ments they wanted, all at a convention of supposedly 
strict constructionist conservatives that Ragan had 
wrapped up in advance in his own ideological bailing 
wire. Kissinger et al. would have been a credit to any 
old-time Democratic machine, their effor's an endur- 
ing footnote in the sweaty art of political epportunity. 
The fact that they were able to come so clcse says a lot 
about Reagan’s famous steadfastness, abowt his crew's 
resistance to the presumptions of power, avd their col- 
lective resolve. 
I wonder what would happen if the Russians in all 
their presumptive panoply came looking fər a deal in, 
say, Central America. I suspect that, after ail the slap- 
ping of leather against the polished h ces of our 
ICBMs, President Reagan would dismeunt. Those 
who love him love him most-—and those who fear him 
fear him most—for his Cold War whoops: yet he is 
temperamentally unsuited for the red-hot alternative. 
Reagan opposes changes in the existing order, and the 
initiation of a world war would be the biggest change 
of all. Reagan was known as a compromiser as gover- 
nor, a surprise to everyone who paid attention to his 
rhetoric. He learned to cut deals with a hostile legisla- 
ture, a proverbial clothespin attached to his nose all the 
while. Democrats—inherent suckers—and politicians 
in general were located on the far side of the social 
gulch from Reagan. He reveled in the coafrontations 
with students at Berkeley—the jangling of his dress 
saber calculated to please his wealthy backers and 
smaller-scale entrepreneurs, all calling 2at for the 
humbling of the university. But in the end Be compro- 
mised. The university got most of the funds it sought; 
Reagan got the students to pay fees, symbclically ele- 
vating them from freeloaders to participants in the 
system. And the Free Speech movement cidn’t even 
have the Bomb to conjure with. 
There is no reason to believe that Reagan’s global 
view is any less statist: the world, like California, is 
divided between the left and the right. The enly differ- 
ence is numbers and, of course, hardware. I think that 
if our most powerful adversaries gave him room, 
Reagan would cut a deal rather than risk 2 thousand 
years of literal darkness, for which we may all be 
thankful. We might expect some harassmem of pinkos 
at home and appeasement of the real tiag abroad. 
Despite his tough talk, Reagan is deeply respectful of 


the tranquillity and the sanctity of existing invest- 
ments, including prime American real estate. If the 
Russians can nuke Washington, D.C., they can also 
nuke California. They can nuke Rancho del Cielo. 

The ideologues in the Reagan camp are the econo- 
mists. Alan Greenspan and Martin Anderson, author 
of The Federal Bulldozer and a member of the Hoover 
Institution in Palo Alto, belonged to an informal group 
of conservative intellectuals who used to gather at the 
midtown Manhattan apartment of Ayn Rand. Among 
them was Edith Efron, the guiding hand in the writing 
of William Simon’s best-selling A Time for Truth. 
Rand was a proponent of pure, transcendent capital- 
ism, not a popular position among New York’s intelli- 
gentsia. 

“We gathered round her like poets at the feet of 
Victor Hugo,” according to another participant. 
“There was a seige mentality. We all knew we would 
be socially ostracized if it became known.” 

The speaker, a screenwriter, is a man of principle. 
He once told Otto Preminger that he thought Roose- 
velt was a moral sewer, an assertion that cost him his 
job. We were talking in The Ginger Man, a sleek den 
of actors in Beverly Hills where softly molded cowboy 
hats dip over pifia coladas and the bartender told a 
disconsolate patron, “If your act goes bad, find Jesus!” 
It may seem a strange place to discuss laissez-faire 
capitalism, but then California, too, is paradoxical. 

The Objectivists, he said, believe in the moral pro- 
priety of a free market, and the almost total absence of 
government from the affairs of people. Rand turned 
the metaphorical concept of reaction into a political 
credo: the government must never initiate force. 
Therefore a peacetime draft is not permissible, but 
neither is the printing of money. It gets trickier. A 
military buildup can be sanctioned only if it is in reac- 
tion to a buildup by one’s clearly perceived adversaries. 
The pushing of the holocaustal button would involve a 
fine distinction indeed between action and reaction. 

The screenwriter said, “Some of the people giving 
Reagan advice see him as a kind of beachhead landing 
for their principles, He’s expendable.” 

I am not implying that Reagan’s advisers are all 
closet Objectivists, but simply that he is getting doctri- 
naire and no doubt in some cases apocalyptical input. 


y last night in California I intended to see 

one of Reagan's old films being shown at 

a local theater, part of a national revival of 

turkeys such as That Hagen Girland Sergeant Mur- 

phy. I thought I might learn something from his early 

performance, if not from the glee of veteran campists 

watching the next President writhe beneath the shaft 
of the projector light. 
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First I had dinner, sitting next to a muscular blond 
in a Santa Monica sushi bar. He turned to me and said, 
_ “Hi, Pm Larry. Try the eel. You can grow fat on the 

eel.” 

Larry is twenty-six, with a Ph.D. in Exereise Physi- 
ology. He wrote his thesis on “The Prebability of 
Learning to Surf on a Long Board as Opposed to a 
Short Board.” On the stool next to him set his pretty 
wife, a professional dancer. After a hard week at the 
Sahara in Las Vegas, she had spent the afternoon get- 
ting mellow with Coors on the beach, and ihe hot sake 
had put her over the edge. She kidded wich the sushi 
chefs in a tipsy way while Larry told me aeut surfing 
a particularly dangerous stretch of Baja beach known 
as Rattlesnake. 

I asked who he would vote for in Noverr ber, and he 
said Reagan. 

He added, “Hey, I like to hold the door epen for my 
lady. Not that she can’t do it herself, I just ike to. We 
need more respect in this country, and othzr countries 
ought to respect us.” 

What about Reagan’s age? While Larry mulled over 
that one his wife tossed a hand towel at one of the 
chefs, and it landed in the vat of tempura batter. 

“I'm comfortable with him,” Larry said 

Comfort, respect, a touch of class. Larry took his 
wife off to see Urban Cowboy in nearby Westwood; I 
dawdled over my raw fish. There was no paint in going 
to the old Reagan film. The people in the theater 
laughing at it would be enjoying themselves: there was 
nothing for me to learn. I thought I knew what those 
young matrons at the Republican banquet had seen 
behind the podium that night in May. Recgan was no 
throwback, but something new in presidential poli- 
tics—the public receptacle of fifty years of myth-mak- 
ing. Movies are the most nostalgic medium. infinitely 
comfortable. Our suspension of disbelief is ze automat- 
ic that sitting for hours in a strange, derk place is 
considered perfectly normal behavior. The faces on the 
screen are touched with an archetypical quality shared 
by the best and the worst actors. Reagan's perform- 
ances are unimportant compared to his association 
with our most ubiquitous and powerful form of plea- 
sure and relaxation. I think many people wil vote for 
him because, when that curtain slides shut behind 
them, they can pull a lever for James Stewart, Robert 
Redford, and John Travolta. 


the big green Braniff 707 sits isolated on the 
tarmac at the West Imperial Terminal. The 
press has been herded into a t ght wedge 
behind metal barricades. A convoy of cars zpproaches, 
flanked by Secret Service agents; the blacx Cadillac 
offers up the candidate and his wife like pearls to the 





morning sun. Reagan wears a white linen jacket with 
padded shoulders, Nancy Reagan a white pleated suit 
and silk scarf—touches of formality for this, the trium- 
phal voyage. 

Reagan says a few words into the microphones and 
then he and Nancy leisurely approach the plane, arm- 
in-arm, without anyone but the phalanx of Secret Ser- 
vice to detract from their individual glory. As they 
mount the stairs to the front of the plane, the press 
rushes from its improvised pen and clambers up the 
stairs to the rear, bristling with cameras and note- 
books. Already aboard are Reagan’s aides, some of 
whom have brought spouses and even children. The 
Reagans greet them all cordially, continuing their pro- 
cessional from first class to coach, where the press is 
now jammed into the aisle and between the seats. 
Everyone is beaming. Many people on the plane will 
benefit professionally, like the candidate himself, from 
their long association with what once seemed a boring 
and unpromising endeavor. “Morning, Governor. . . 
Mrs. Reagan. . . ” They move among their antago- 
nists with a gracious, stately momentum, Reagan shak- 
ing hands all round, Nancy smiling. “Morning . . . 
How are you... Morning . . . ” They both look 
happy and ten years younger—a geriatric as well as a 
moral victory. Flashes fire and minicams grind away. 
The Reagans reach the tail of the plane and reverse 
their sweep, back to first class. 

The plane takes off to the raucous accompaniment of 
whistles and sirens in the press section. A cameraman 
brandishes a stuffed animal picked up somewhere on 
the campaign trail and covered with buttons. Nancy - 
Reagan stands, one hand braced against a seatback as 
the plane roars skyward, and releases an orange into 
the aisle. It shoots through first class and coach and 
collides with the toilet door at the rear of the plane. A 
cheer goes up. No chocolates will be dispensed today. 

The plane makes a circle over the hauntingly blue 
Pacific and heads north-northeast, toward the heart- 
land of America, and Detroit. Stewardesses move up 
and down the aisle with open bottles of California 
champagne. After an elegant breakfast of steak and 
omelet I am taken forward to interview Nancy Reagan. 
She sits in the seat behind her husband. He is being 
interviewed by a reporter for a national newspaper 
chain, and I can see his head bobbling, an aide kneeling 
in the aisle next to the reporter, and Ed Gray hover- 
ing. 

Nancy Reagan’s brittle stage presence is softened in 
person, just as her husband’s stature is diminished. Her 
head is large, her hair a kind of golden nimbus. People | 
who know her say she badly wants to be First Lady, 
and final arbiter of the world’s most potent guest list. I 
ask her about her plans for the White House, and she 
smiles and touches my knee in a gesture of confidence. 






















“Pm terribly superstitious. 1 don’t want to tempt fate 
by talking about i.” 

She reads astrological predictions in the newspapers 
but says she forgets what they say. Stories of her and 
Reagan s -eliance on astrology have been denied by his 
aides, but they keep cropping up, some from reliable 

(A Reagan White House could be the first to 
astrologer.) Nancy Reagan was also a 
tora better one than is generally recog- 
s more reflective than her husband, 
r on her feet in some of those confabulatory 
is with reporters. She influences political deci- 
sions he seems incapable of making alone. 

She has mixed feelings about having to give up the 

: ranch, friends, chddren. The durability of their mar- 
riage, rather than its offspring, is Reagan’s claim on 
the prime issue df family unity. Their children are 











rarely featured, bat then what American is unquali- 


fiedly proud of sens and daughters? I ask how their 
marriage endured the early years, when she had no 
-interest in politics and Reagan’s acting career had sunk 


ae to the squalid level of a Las Vegas proscenium. She 
OSs seems 10 bristicia little. “J loved him,” she says, and in 


a flash I see Reagan’s alcoholic father, do-gooding 


oS conte contemptuous football coach, unappreciative 


producers, indifferent public, scheming leftists, and 
; independent first wife. 

“He broadened my horizons. I lived in a much nar- 
` rower world then, and I’m grateful. Politics is inter- 
esting and exciting, sometimes frightening. There’s 
meanness and bitterness. But Ronnie can handle it. I 
love him because he’s what he appears to be.” 


Is It All Carter’s Fault? 


Another interviewer is waiting. I stand in the aisle, 2 : 
touched by her admission, and scribble in my note. 


book. Why can’t an actor be as good a President asa 
peanut warehouseman, a hustling attorney, a school-* 
teacher? It all depends upon the quality of his fanta- 
sies between takes. . . 

I can see Reagan’s carefully grooved hair, but not his 
eyes. The newspaper reporter has been ushered away, 
and for a moment Reagan is alone, his face turned 
toward the window. In little more than an hour he will 
see dirty brown fingers of pollution reaching up for 
him, he will have to descend into an industrial matrix 
and deal with . . . politicians. Something is about to 
happen. After that, with help from a vast production ` 
apparatus, from ordinary people, and maybe from a 
nondenominational Someone, something else may hap- 
pen of such magnitude as to outstrip all art and ambi- 
tion. But I am willing to bet that Ronald Reagan is not 
thinking about the election, that he is seeing a place in 
the shade, and smelling the sun on eucalyptus 
boughs. 

Ed Gray approaches, clipboard at the ready. “I’m 
afraid you can’t interview him. It’s his voice,” Gray 
adds, touching his throat in sympathy. “His voice is 
going.” 

I argue for access, knowing that Reagan can’t be 
blamed for tactical decisions made by his staff, or for 
occasionally protecting himself from the insane pro- 
cess to which he is in thrall. Gray draws himself up in 
the aisle, and I catch a glimpse of the zealot. 

“Tm going to take care of him, Jim,” he said to me. 

You won’t be the first one, Ed. O 


IS IT ALL CARTER’S FAULT? 








by James Fallows 


BS : illy Carter’s name was on many lips during the 
- . last-minute attempt to supplant President 


Carter on the Democratic ticket, but the Car- 


ter record was on most minds. How much easier it 


would be for them, many Democrats thought, if they 
could make Ronaid Reagan the issue in this election, 
rather than the administration’s record. Even if Jimmy 
Carter had vanished down one of the sinkholes period- 
ically prescribed for him by the polls, the Democrats’ 
hope to escape their party’s performance would still 
have been disappointed. That is a good thing, for in the 
-long run the only important question in the election is 








the Carter record. Without a grip on the origin of the 
President’s problems, it is hard to distinguish those 
that are due to his idiosyncracies and lapses from those 
built into the office and the times. Failures of the first 
sort can be corrected by changing the face in the Oval 
Office; failures of the second sort cannot. My view is 
that Carter is the scapegoat for, not the cause of, our 
worst political dissatisfactions, and that to expect they 
will be relieved if he is expelled is to think that a train’s 
burst boiler will be repaired if we shoot the engineer. 

Readers of this magazine have not lacked opportuni- 
ty to learn about the damage Carter has done through — 

















his peculiarities of thought and style. It ss hard to 
imagine these traits changing in a second term, since 
they have altered so little in the first. It is also true 

* that, from the beginning, Carter and his asszsiants have 
been all too willing to point their fingers elsewhere 
when looking for the reasons things go wrcng. If their 
energy bill does not pass, it is because tke public is 
complacent; if their message does not get across, it is 
because the press is shallow and corrupt. One cartoon 
was a great favorite in the first year of the administra- 
tion. It showed two men walking outdoors as the earth 
opened in chasms, lightning bolts crashed down, and a 
brontosaurus appeared on the horizon. “Træ does it!” 
one man is saying. “I’m through with Carter!” But in 
at least three areas, Carter’s complaint is a fair one: he 
has tried to wrestle with problems that are likely to 
defeat anyone who holds the office until tre problems 
as well as the men receive our close attenta. 

The first of these derives from the burea-cratic bar- 
riers that keep any President from accomplishing as 
much as all Presidents are expected to do. Pn an ideal 
world, Jimmy Carter might have mastered the diverse 
skills necessary to read the mind of every congressman, 
keep watch on every bureaucrat, select bri iant nomi- 
nees for every post, and, through eloquence, touch 
every heart among his 200 million constituents. Jimmy 
Carter does not have all those skills, which i a problem 
for him. No one does, which is a problem for the rest of 
us. In a new book called AH Things to AI Men: The 
False Promise of the Modern American Presidency, 
the British journalist Godfrey Hodgson says that while 
the modern presidency was created by Frazklin Roos- 
evelt, it was also destroyed by him. The madel Roos- 
evelt set was that of the all-gifted virtuoso—chief leg- 
islator, national educator, crisis manager, crafty fox. 
None of his successors has been able to play all those 
roles successfully, and Hodgson says it is a shame that 
Roosevelt so nearly could. His dexterity as a leader 
concealed the weaknesses of the insticution and 
diverted attention from the structural ckanges that 
would have made the job easier for the Presidents who 
followed. Despite his considerable successzs with the 
Congress, Hodgson says of Roosevelt, “Hz had done 
nothing to change the rules of the game. He had simply 
shown how it was possible to win most of the time. In 
doing so, he greatly heightened the expectat:ens—both 
in the Congress and in the nation—of what his succes- 
sors would be able to accomplish. Yet afte- all he had 
done nothing, except by his example, to kelp them 
meet those expectations. . . . The standard we must 
demand of political institutions, however, is not that 
with luck they can be made to work by ar accasional 
genius, but that they should enable able. honorable 
Pee cr ea eal 
James Fallows is Washington editor of The At/zatic. 





men of common clay to meet the more important 
demands the society makes on them.” 

President Carter and his associates might well agree 
with every word, without knowing quite what to do 
about it. If they could speak with the full cynical 
knowledge they certainly now possess, they might say 
that the most devastating charge against Reagan, for 
all his talk about a “crusade” against waste in the 
government, is that he is just as innocent as they were 
four years ago, and just as certain to spin his wheels. 
But it is considered bad politics to say so; instead, the 
Carter campaign was preparing to put the best face on 
its record, using a believe-it-or-not approach. One 
pamphlet argues that Carter’s successes have been sub- 
stantial, but that this “record of achievement is a 
record almost unknown to most Americans.” The pam- 
phlet is composed of rhetorical questions: Did you 
know that four fifths of the legislation the President 
has proposed has been passed by the Congress? That 
he has appointed more blacks and other minorities to 
the federal judiciary than all other Presidents com- 
bined? That he has cut the burden of federal paper- 
work on citizens and businesses by 15 percent? 

The second area of constraint is foreign affairs. 
There, all the debased talk about “new international 
orders” and “emerging regional influentials” may have 
obscured the fact that it really is harder for the United 
States to get its way internationally than at nearly any 
other time in fifty years. Ten years ago, the U.S. 
imported hardly any oil; the Soviets were not yet 
supersaturated with weapons; the Germans, Japanese, 
and French were not yet rich enough to sneer. All 
those things changed, under Republican administra- 
tions and Democratic, and they cannot be undone. It 
was during Carter’s watch that we “lost” Nicaragua 
and Iran, as Republican orators have pointed out; but I 
have yet to hear, in any of their speeches, just how far 
they would have been willing to go to keep Messrs. 
Somoza and Pahlavi on top. Through the primary cam- 
paign, Ronald Reagan escaped the need to enumerate 
the actions that would follow from his mighty-America 
rhetoric, and therefore postponed the moment when 
the press would fall in on him like a ton of bricks. That 
moment has arrived and the reporters are doing much 
of Carter’s work in riddling Reagan’s plans. Still, it is 
harder for Carter to explain his view of America’s 
limited powers than for Republicans to blast him. 
From one perspective, the hostages who languish in 
Iran are a perfect illustration that the modern world 
threatens great powers with indignities they simply 
cannot prevent. This perspective is harder to work into ` 
a campaign speech than is the Republican view of the 
matter, which is as proof that Carter is a weakling 
fool. 

The third constraint is on the President’s ability to 









do anything about the economy. As a political issue, 
this will obvieusly be crucial, but its real importance is 
what it says about the options available to whoever 
holds office during the next two or three terms. 
- «Like Richard Nixon in 1960 and Gerald Ford in 
~. 1976, Jimmy. Carter in 1980 is learning at first hand 
«the difficuity cf running on an incumbent’s record in 
` the middle o” a recession. The difference is that Ford 
and Nixon were Republicans, and therefore had some 
theoretical excuse for tolerating unemployment while 
fighting inflation. For a Democrat to do that is like an 
American figher plane joining a kamikaze squad: no 
one can figur2-eut what's in it for him. In addition to 
the objective misery among unemployed voters, the 
political co nt against Carter from his Democratic 
he failed to do what any sensible politi- 

























-kinsmen is tha: 
cian should-—-aamely, pump up the economy at the 
right time, s> things would be getting better in the 
spring and summer of election year. Academics are 
unanimous iz menting this practice, but politicians 
(and businessmen) are puzzled when it does not occur. 
If Carter can’t even do this, the line goes, things must 
oC be worse thaa we thought. 
“The same oeople who are telling you that are the 
ones who are:coming in and whispering to us, ‘Keep it 
up, Mr. President! Don’t choke now! ” says Robert 
O Strauss, Carter’s all-purpose adviser and campaign 
chairman, wie has assumed the responsibility, tradi- 
tionally rese-ved for vice-presidential candidates, of 
delivering the body punches to the other side. “If 
they’re saying things are so bad, why don’t they look at 
the stock market,” which reached plateaus during the 
summer it had not seen for years. “This President has 
been unwillieg to do the things that are necessary to 
pump the ecenamy up, to his everlasting credit. He has 
been willing ‘csacrifice a good part of his own constit- 
uency to stazc up for sound and responsible policies 
that will have this nation on its way out of recession in 
six months and well on its way to recovery. It could 
cost him the presidency, but he knows it’s right.” 

It woulé be aews if Robert Strauss said anything but 
this; and if Fe had been on retainer to the Kennedy 
camp befere the convention, he would have been the 
first to point su the disingenuous element in the argu- 
ment he now makes, The “sound and responsible poli- 
cies” the Present is nobly sticking with were forced 
upon him dy tie vertiginous inflation earlier this year, 
which in tura had at least something to do with the 
big-deficit budget he had just announced and other of 
his econemic plans. Still, there is something to 
Strauss’s argument, and other administration officials, 

-who have fa: more direct contact than does Strauss 
with the nuts and bolts of economic planning, provide 
further evidence that if times are tough under Jimmy 
Carter, theyd ‘be tough under anybody, even if we 











Is It All Carter’s Fault? 






could negotiate a leader-swap for Helmut Schmidt. 
This is meant not as an alibi for Carter but as a sugges- 
tion that our problems originate somewhere other than; 
with him. 

The introductory text for this lesson is a comparison 
of the fundamentals of economic life in three periods: 
1953-1968 (the Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson 
administrations), 1969-1972 (the first Nixon adminis- 
tration), and 1973-1979 (Nixon, Ford, and the first 
three years of Carter). This span covers both parties 
(sixteen years of Republicans, eleven of Democrats) 
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and many different theories of managing the economy. 
The trend is all one-way. 

Through all sixteen years of the first period, the 
average inflation rate was 2 percent, and the average 
unemployment 4.9 percent. In the second period, infla- 
tion was 5.3 and unemployment 4.9. In the third peri- 
od, the average inflation rate was 8.5 percent and 
unemployment 6.8. 

“Consider what this means,” says W. Bowman Cut- 
ter, a serious man in his thirties who, as executive 
associate director of the Office of Management and 
Budget, has for the past three years directly overseen 
the assembly of the federal budget. “How easy it was 
to be a liberal back when there was 4.9 percent unem- 
ployment and 2 percent inflation. You could spend a 
point or two on inflation to get unemployment down. 
Now you just do not have that margin. You simply 
cannot sustain as high a level of employment without 


a 





subjecting the economy to real shocks amd danger.” 

In the first period, productivity rose by 2.4 percent a 
year; in the second, by 2.1; in the third, by 0.5. In the 
first period, the capital stock expanded by 4:2 percent a 
year; in the third, by 2.8. In 1969, crude œ cost $3.21 
per barrel. In 1980, it costs $33 or $34. In the first 
period, real personal compensation (that is, earnings 
after inflation) rose by 2.6 percent a year; in the third, 
by 0.3. Betweeri the late 1950s and the late 1970s, 
personal taxes rose from 11 to 13 percent of personal 
income, so that “income” in the common sense— 
what's left after taxes and inflation—has gone down in 
the last few years. Over this same time, patterns of 
government spending have also changed. In the first 
period, federal government outlays were _9.2 percent 
of the gross national product; in the third, they were 
21.4 percent. In the first period, defense sending was 
half of all government spending, and “transfers” (So- 
cial Security, Medicaid, etc.) to individuals were 
one quarter. Now defense spending is one quarter 
of all government spending, and transfers are 45 per- 
cent. 

“We are just beginning to grapple with the reality of 
the economic box we’re in—we as a people, we as this 
administration,” Cutter says. “Were coming to the 
realization that the room for maneuver, the degrees of 
freedom in the mathematical sense, are much more 
limited than ten or twenty years ago, that the penalty 
for wrong guesses is infinitely worse, and taat the mar- 
gin for decisions is much finer. We're teginning to 
appreciate that the situation suggests real limits to 
what the government can do. You used tc think there 
were a lot of ways to do things in the gcvernment— 
taxing, spending, regulation. Now you can t raise taxés 
because you're afraid of what it will do te incentives. 
You can’t spend—but you'll probably have to spend 
more for defense, and the automatic progrems go up no 
matter what. You're afraid of the effects of too much 
regulation. THere’s just no room left in the system. All 
this has happened over twenty-seven years, under five 
Presidents, from two parties.” 


ų etting out of this “box,” in Cutter’s viéw, is 

the national task of the 1980s; what it will 

` take is restraining the budget. “There is no 

combination of federal programs that would do you as 

much good in backing out of this box as really 

restraining the budget. You need to begin giving some- 

thing back to the average worker, and the only way to 
do that is to cut taxes.” 

Cut taxés? Restrain the government? Dn its face, 
this is strange talk, coming from the opponznts of Ron- 
ald Reagan. It is also a formidable challerge to Presi- 
dent Carter’s abilities as a salesman and a teacher. The 


more convincingly he makes the case that he will 
restrain the budget, the more he will seem, to tradi- 
tional Democrats, to be betraying the economic com- 
mitments he made at the Democratic convention. The 
circumstances under which those commitments were 
made—-Edward Kennedy’s thundering speech, fol- 
lowed by the Kennedy forces’ victory on several eco- 
nomic issues, followed in turn by Carter’s careful 
effort to explain away the platform’s strongest lan- 
guage—summed up Carter’s dilemma, and the party’s. 
Substantial numbers of Democrats believed that it was 
still possible to have what Kennedy was asking for— 
full employment and low interest rates. Carter’s chal- 
lenge is to convince the liberals that some restraint is 
necessary and then to demonstrate to everyone else 
that he is actually more likely than Reagan to succeed 
at the task. 

One argument Carter might advance in support of 
this non-obvious proposition is that he has the temper- 
ament required for the job. His penchant for plunging 
into details has caused him countless miseries in his 
presidency, but for restraining the budget, it is a valu- 
able trait. Only someone with Carter’s stomach for 
tedious, case-by-case analysis will have the patience to 
make the thousand detailed decisions needed to change 
the trend. My experience of Carter is that he seemed 
more at home, and more in command, when reviewing 
the specifics of the budget than in almost any other 
role. Bowman Cutter says that the greatest challenge is 
to connect the small particular to the enormous 
whole—to convince the man who wants $10 million 
more for the Farmers’ Home Administration that 
there’s just no place to find his money in the whole 
$600 billion budget. If this discipline is not enforced 
by a President, it will surely be lost. From the begin- 
ning of his administration, Carter has applied it in 
braking the growth of many government programs. He 
might point out those trends and say they’ll continue. 

Carter might also be strengthened by the “Nixon 
Goes to China” principle. Just as Richard Nixon, 
famous commie-hunter, was the right man to open 
relations with China, so someone basically in sympathy 
with federal social programs is the right man to rein 
them in. Taken to its extremes, this is an argument for _ 
Edward Kennedy instead of Jimmy Carter, but its cor- 
ollary on the other extreme is that someone. like 
Reagan, who talks about closing the whole federal city 
down, is the wrong man for this job. If Ronald Reagan 
were to take office proclaiming the start of his “cru- 
sade” against wasteful spending, he would not begin at 
the Pentagon. That leaves cuts in transfer programs or 
reductions in federal employees. When his first revised 
budget was announced and his chosen targets revealed, 
Democratic congressmen would hold press conferences 
and announce tersely that this means political war. 
















They would reflexively:defend each federal regulation, 
: each contrac: for consultants, each requirement for 
wheelchair-eatries on all buses regardless of cost, as if 
the nation s ceepest principles were on the line. Those 
legislators may not consider Jimmy Carter a “liberal.” 
is a member of their party, and he subscribes to 

ef that, for all their excesses, public 
proved life for many people in the 
nd cannot be abolished wholesale. 
at understanding, a budget-minded 
such as Carter—-who was, remember, the 
one Democratic candidate who spoke consistently in 












- 7 1976 about the limits of liberal programs—might find 
: himself with a-smaller budget in 1984 than a Republi- 
© -can President constantly fighting the Congress over 


| first principles. 
The somber economic prospect, when combined 


ue _with the Republicans’ something-for-nothing tax-cut 


. plan, also gives Carter an opportunity he has previously 


: < proven himsel! able to exploit: the chance to tell us the 
- harsh truths that we all know, but that other candi- 





dates seem afraid to mention. It is not certain that 
Carter will sake this approach. Some advisers were 
a recommending that the President give a dismal-statis- 
ics talk himseif, lecturing the people on the new reali- 
, as he did in his first few pronouncements about 
energy problems i in 1977. But there has always been a 
< trimming, mating impulse within the administration. 


Deadlock: What Happens If Nobody Wins 


Just as the President’s first thunderous warnings about 


energy were undercut a few days later when an admin- © 


istration paper proclaimed that an energy policy really. 
wouldn’t hurt at all, the campaign approach to the 
economy may be the one signaled by the President’s 


acceptance speech to emphasize the 8 million jobs that- ae 
have been created since 1977 and to tell the voters that. 


they’ve never had it so good. 

That would be too bad. Amid the gloom of most 
campaign polling data, there are indications. that Car- 
ter might succeed as the teller of hard truths. Two 
thirds of the people in one campaign survey felt that, _ 
while Carter had bungled during his first term, he had 
learned from the experience and would do better next 
time. According to another Carter campaign poll, the 
President stood far ahead of Reagan in popular assess- 
ments of “trustworthiness.” I do not have a poll to 
back it up, but I still think Carter is at his best when 
speaking honestly about complications and realities, 
rather than talking down to the people, with cynical 
simplification, about how good we all are and how. 
much he has done. It was the element of honesty that 
first got John Anderson off the ground; the same ele- 
ment, if recaptured, might help save Jimmy Carter. 

By now Carter understands the realities of his office, 
and of the country’s choices. In our hearts we under- ` 
stand them too. Does he know that we’re big enough to 
hear them? O 


DEADLOCK: 


What Happens If Nobody Wins 





by Laurence H. Tribe and Thomas M. Rollins 


the Inaugural stand has been built on the West 

Frent:of the Capitol, facing Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue and the White House a mile away. But at noon, 
the time fixed for the Inauguration, a lone workman 
` standing on the Inaugural platform sees only the nor- 
mal traffie of a midwinter midday. The platform is 
ready, but there is no new President: none of the can- 
-< didates carried a majority of the electoral vote on 
November 4, 2980. > 
Behind the West Front, the House of Representa- 


: a 5 J anuary 20, 1981. For the first time in history 


ce tives, as the Constitution provides, is trying to decide 
-Which of tae tep three candidates in the electoral vote 





: | should become the fortieth President. In fact, the 


House has been trying for over five weeks, without 
success, to break that deadlock. Ronald and Nancy 
Reagan are waiting across the river in Virginia in a 
rented house that once belonged to John and Jacque- 
line Kennedy. John and Keke Anderson are in-their 
modest Bethesda home; he has been third in the 
House voting all along, but he still hopes to be the 
compromise choice. This morning, Jimmy Carter and 
Rosalynn moved out of the White House into the 
Madison Hotel and a unique political twilight: he is 
not quite President and not quite ex-President. 
Walter Mondale today becomes Acting President. 
Almost immediately after the electoral deadlock, the 
Senate carried out its constitutional duty and named 








Law School. 





him over George Bush for Vice President. {The House 
must select from the top three presidentia: finishers in 
the Electoral College, the Senate from the top two 
vice-presidential finishers.) Now Mondale has a pres- 
idency—of sorts. He will keep it—for a day or for 
four years—until the House makes up its collective 
mind. No one thought it appropriate for Acting Presi- 
dent Mondale to be sworn in amid ruffies and flour- 
ishes from the splendor of the Inaugurel platform. 
Instead, at noon, he takes his oath quietly. in private, 
with only one television camera permittea to film this 
unique ritual of American public life. de gives no 
Inaugural address; he only hopes, he says, that the 
House will soon finish its work. 


This scene is not idle fantasy. Two prestdential elec- 
tions have been decided in the House of Representa- 
tives and four others, including the elections of Abra- 
ham Lincoln in 1860 and John F. Kennedy in 1960, 
have come within 30,000 votes of requiring a decision 
by the House. Three others, in 1912, 1924, and 1968, 
came close. In 1980, a victory by indepemdent candi- 
date John Anderson in just a few key states could 
throw the election into the House. If Anderson wins 
only the thirty-nine electoral votes of Mzssachusetts, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut—three states in which 
Ronald Reagan’s polls have shown Andersen leading— 
Jimmy Carter could end up with 230 votes from the 
urban Northeast and part of the South, ferty short of 
the 270 needed for a majority, and Reaga7 could take 
the rest—including the West and Midwest—for a total 
of 268 electoral votes, two votes short of tae presiden- 
cy. In fact, former President Gerald Ford flatly pre- 
dicted during the Republican convention m July 1980 
that the Anderson candidacy will throw the election 
into the House of Representatives. And responsible 
analysts think it unlikely that any of the candidates 
could win the votes of a majority of the state delega- 
tions in the House. A deadlocked House election is not 
a sportive daydream; many consider it a mghtmare. 

Americans have awakened to the prospect of an elec- 
tion that fails to elect with a sense of fear—a feeling 
that a House election is proof that we, >ur politics, 
even our Constitution, have somehow failed. There is a 
pervasive and unquestioned reaction that it is a disaster 
to make a President this way, just as many feared that 
it was a disaster in 1974 to unmake the President by 
invoking the impeachment power for the first time in 
more than a century, after teaching generations of 
schoolchildren to regard impeachment as a dread in- 
a ETE 
Laurence H. Tribe is professor of law at Harverd, the 
author of American Constitutional Law, and John 
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strument and a dead letter. Mr. Ford, our only 
appointed President, agrees with the view that an elec- 
tion of the President by the House would be “tragic,” 
even though such House election is a device in which 
the Constitution’s designers took pride. Politicians, 
political scientists, reporters, all haunted by the specter 
of an electoral deadlock, have proposed vote-switching, 
restricted media coverage for third-party candidates, 
private agreements, congressional resolutions, even 
constitutional amendments, to prevent a presidential 
election by the House of Representatives. Reaction 
before the 1968 election, the most recent one that 
seemed headed for Congress, foreshadowed today’s 
fears: an article in the September 1968 Atlantic plead- 
ed with voters to “Keep It Out of the House!” 

That the odds of a House election seem high in 1980 
is not just a function of Anderson’s strong showing in 
the polls; those odds will remain high and grow higher 
as the political gaps left by our major parties continue 
to widen. But before we rush to dismantle the present 
system, it would be wise to review the history that 
brought us here. Like an impeachment, an election in 
the House is a tempting source of. terror-mongering 
because it seems so alien: 155 years have passed since 
the House last chose a President in 1825, 179 years 
since the election of 1800 was decided on the thirty-_ 











sixth ballet by the House of Representatives. But that 
is not so long ago in a constitutional lifetime, and it is 
by borrowing the time-view of our most enduring 
political document that we can absorb the lessons of its 
experience. That experience teaches that our fears may 
be mor a reducat of reflex than reflection, and that 





behind hat anyone would regard as an unworkable 

way to select a leader: no one disagreed or was dis- 
` tressed when George Mason predicted to the Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1787 that nineteen out of twenty 
elections would be decided by the House. And there is 
nothing unique about a President without a majoritar- 
ian mandate; aearly half our Presidents have lacked a 
popular vote majority. 

The: Electoral College, dominated by the large 
states, converts popular pluralities and even minorities 
into clear victories. The House and Senate have the 
same function one step removed: through a voting 
mechanism deminated by the small states, they turn 
electoral plurdlities and even minorities into Presidents 
and Vice Presidents. 

In its initial conception, that system was bottomed 
on the shakiest of political premises. The Constitution 
was written as if political parties were a scourge the 
nation mast and would avoid; but the precursors of 
today’s parties in fact emerged as early as the first 
presidential election in 1789—and immediately started 
to unrave! the Framers’ design. Parties seized control 
of state legislatures and muted the voices of opposing 
minorities by. adopting the winner-take-all systems 
now in use ia every state: suddenly all of a state’s 
electoral votes, with only a rare stray here or there 
(like the Ford elector who cast his lot with Reagan in 
1976), went te the winner of even the narrowest popu- 
lar plurality. The Framers had expected that a district 
system, which would allow each state to divide its elec- 
toral vote, would be used. Instead, as parties organized 
the way electers would vote, they eliminated the scat- 
ter of votes that the Framers expected and quickly 
produced a system in which everyone expected elec- 
tions to be decided before they ever reached the 
House. 

Almost as quickly, this produced a crisis that made 
clear the need to amend the Constitution to provide for 
separate elections for President and Vice President. 
For the original plan had a fatal flaw that emerged with 
the rise of the parties. Since the electors could not 
designate which candidate they preferred for President 


and which for Vice President (the runner-up in elec- 


"toral votes won the vice presidency), a host of dangers 





Deadlock: What Happens If Nobody Wins 


was created by party voting. If the opposition gave 
some unwanted extra votes to the vice-presidential can- 
didate, or if malefactors within the party withheld 
votes from the presidential candidate but gave them to ` 
the vice-presidential nominee, a party’s presicential 
and vice-presidential candidates could be reversed. If 
the leading party threw away some of its vice-presiden- 
tial votes to prevent a reversal of its candidates, the 
opposition could win the vice presidency. In. 1796, 
Democratic-Republican Thomas Jefferson was. in fact 
elected Vice President this way. And if no votes were 
thrown away and the opposition did not boost the votes 
of the vice-presidential candidate, then the two candi- 
dates’ totals could tie and the election would go to the 
House. This is exactly what happened in 1800, when 
the Democratic-Republican party ran Jefferson and 
Aaron Burr with the clear understanding that Jeffer- 
son, not Burr, was the presidential candidate. All sev- 
enty-three of the Republican electors voted for Jeffer- 
son and Burr—and then, in a context the Framers 
never intended, the House had to decide. Alexander 
Hamilton, who opposed Burr’s attempt to seize the 
presidency, was killed by Burr in a duel in 1804. 

The operation of political parties had thus turned 
the game of presidential politics into a team sport. The 
players had to change the rules, and did so with the 
Twelfth Amendment, which reshaped the Electoral 
College in 1804: henceforth, electors would vote sepa- 
rately for President and Vice President. Two more 
recent amendments modified the system further. In 
1933, the Twentieth Amendment specified that the 
new Congress would meet seventeen days before the 
new President’s Inauguration. By statute, the new Sen- 
ate and House, not the lame ducks, pick the President 
and Vice President if the Electoral College produces 
no majority. The second change, a relatively minor 
one, came in 1961: the Twenty-third Amendment 
granted the District of Columbia the right to casi three 
electoral votes, although the District still has no.repre- 
sentatives or senators and could not vote in any House 
or Senate election. 


Disputed elections 


The Constitution’s election rules may seem specific, 
but they leave open as many questions as they answer. 
And it is in the gray areas not illuminated by the 
Constitution that the battle for the executive branch 
may be fought again—and has been won before: 

Some of those gray areas, potentially touching every 
election whether or not it goes to the House, hardly 
seem to be the stuff of which high political and legal 
drama are made. But in 1980, the election could turn 
on the seemingly innocuous constitutional mandate 
that “the President of the Senate shall, in the presence 











of the Senate and House of Representatives, open all 
the Certificates, and the Votes shall then be counted.” 
: Who counts the votes, and which votes ccunt? Here, 
the Constitution is silent; yet the question could 
become crucial if a state’s electoral votes are disputed. 
The margin between Anderson and Reagam in a state 
such as Illinois could be a matter of a few thousand 
votes—-narrow enough to invite the tombstone voting 
that was reported in Chicago in 1960. Or a Republican 
election board in a critical state could expleit a narrow 
margin between Anderson and Reagan to certify the 
state’s votes for Reagan. Congress would taen have to 
decide——_somehow—whether to recount the votes. 

Although we have arrived at that point only once, in 
1876, vote manipulation in presidential elections goes 
back to the very beginning. In 1800, Aarca Burr cir- 
cumvented New York’s requirement that voters own a 
minimum amount of property by persuading landless 
Republicans to pool their funds and purchase enough 
as “joint tenants” to meet the requirement. The special 
magic of the joint tenancy was that each tenant, no 
matter how large the group or how small h:s contribu- 
tion, “owned” the entire estate. The Federalists 
responded by locating a loophole in New Jersey law, 
which did not specifically exclude women from voting. 
They marched their wives, daughters, and any other 
females they could find to the polls and buried the 
male Republican vote. 

By 1876, Jefferson’s Republicans had seen trans- 
muted into the post-bellum Democrats and the Feder- 
alists into the new Republican party, but vcte fraud on 
both sides endured. And in 1876, the Republicans’ 
tactics almost started a second civil war. The election 
returns on November 7, 1876, showed tha: Democrat 
Samuel Tilden, the governor of New York had won a 
„landslide victory over Republican Rutzerford B. 
Hayes. But the Republicans charged that the Demo- 
crats had won the votes of South Carolina, Florida, and 
Louisiana through force and fraud to intimidate and 
disqualify newly enfranchised black voters. The Demo- 
crats challenged one Republican elector m Oregon, 
leaving Hayes with 165 undisputed electoral votes and 
Tilden with 184, one short of the 183 votes he 
needed. 

The Republican-dominated governments of the dis- 
puted states sent new electoral totals tc Congress, 

` showing Hayes the winner of every disputed contest. 
The Democrats in those states, two of which were 
ruled by rival Democratic and Republican govern- 
ments, submitted electoral returns of their own show- 
ing Tilden to be the victor. The Constitution did not 
say which votes to count. To resolve the dispute, Con- 
gress established a fifteen-member Electoral Commis- 
sion. The bill creating the commission recuired both 
the House and the Senate to vote on each commission 


decision; either house could thus delay the verdict past 
inauguration Day. This provision gave both sides an 
incentive to bargain—and what the Republicans prom- 
ised was nothing less than an end to Reconstruction in 
the South. Hayes also offered one or two Cabinet posts 
for the South, aid for a southern railroad, and 
increased spending in that region for internal improve- 
ments. 

However, there were doubters and dissidents in the 
Democratic-controlled House. They launched a fili- 
buster to prevent Hayes’s Inauguration by postponing 
beyond Inauguration Day any House vote on the com- 
mission’s ruling, which had awarded all twenty dis- 
puted electors to Hayes. The House session of March 
1, 1877, just three days before the scheduled Inaugura- 
tion, was described as “probably the stormiest ever 
witnessed in any House of Representatives.” The gal- 
leries were packed; members shrieked for attention; 
one representative jumped up and down on his desk in 
an incoherent rage; lobbyists swarmed the House floor. 
Representative William Levy of Louisiana then rose to 
announce that he had received “solemn” assurances 
that Hayes would withdraw federal troops from the 
South. After eighteen hours, the filibuster died out. At 
4:10 on Tuesday morning, March 2, 1877, the count 
was completed: Hayes had won by 185 votes to Til- 
den’s 184. President Hayes promptly ordered an end to 
the federal occupation of the southern states. 

The electoral crisis of 1876 mirrored a national crisis 
over the legacy of the Civil War. The Republicans 
traded away Reconstruction. Freed of federal interfer- 
ence, the South took its revenge. Blacks were disen- 
franchised and segregated. The crisis of race relations 
had been postponed to the next century. Eight decades 
after the Great Compromise of 1877, another Republi- 
can President, Dwight Eisenhower, had to send federal 
troops back to the South, to Little Rock, Arkansas, to 
force the integration of Central High School. 

Except in cases as extreme as the one in 1876, polit- 
ical realities generally dissuade losing candidates from 
potentially bitter challenges to the electoral results. 
Yet challenges remain a real possibility, and there is no 
settled procedure for disposing of them. The need for 
improvisation has often been avoided only narrowly: no 
fewer than twenty presidential elections would have 
come out differently if less than one percent of the vote 
had shifted. The margin of victory can be all but invis- 
ible. A shift of 116 votes to Tilden in South Carolina in 
1876 would have given him the one electoral vote he 
needed to defeat Hayes. A switch of 575 votes in New 
York in 1884 would have made Janies G. Blaine Presi- 
dent rather than Grover Cleveland. Woodrow Wilson 
would have lost the election of 1916 to Charles Evans 
Hughes if Hughes had won the votes of 2000 more 
Californians. 
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These are some visual tunes—sprightly and gay, 
slow and haunting—composed and played in shapes _ 
and colors by one of America’s most distinguished living 
artists, Romare Bearden. They are part of his past 10- 
years’ work, gathered from private collections and 
leading museums, for “Romare Bearden: 1970-1980” 
opening on October 12th at the Mint Museum in the 
artist’s native Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Like the jazz musicians of the 30s who were his 
mentors, Bearden composes by improvisation, making i 
up as he goes along. It is a method which guarantees _ 
originality and requires virtuosity. Today, at the height of 
his powers, Bearden plays Bearden—dazzlingly and . . 
delightfully. And the result, as you can see, is a harmony 
of things remembered and things never seen, of : 
Bearden’s personal idiom and the universal language thi 
we all speak. oe 

That’s one reason we sponsored this exhibition and 
why we hope you'll see it at one of the times and places 
listed below. In our business, as in yours, we need to be 
reminded that we work with the same materials that 
everyone else does—and that we can only use them 
better through individual imagination, individual : 
creativity, individual innovativeness. Sponsorship of art- 
that reminds us of these things is not patronage. Itsa 
business and human necessity. . z 

If your company would like to know more about 
corporate sponsorship of art, write George Weissman, 
Chairman of the Board, Philip Morris Incorporated, 

100 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y 10017. 


Philip Morris Incorporated 
It takes art to make a company great. 


Makers of Marlboro, Benson & Hedges 100's, Merit, Parliament Lights, Virginia Slims and Cambrid: 
“© Miller High Life Beer, Lite Beer and Lowenbrau Special and Dark Special Beer: 
y 7 UP and Diet 7 UP 





“Romare Bearden: 1970-1980” appears at the Mint Museum, Charlotte, NC October 12, 1980 t 
January 4, 1981; Mississippi Museum of Art, Jackson, MS January 30 to March 29, 1981; The 
Baltimore Museum of Art, Baltimore, MD April 28 to June 14, 1981; Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts, Richmond, VA June 30 to August 9, 1981. This exhibition is sponsored by 
Philip Morris Incorporated and the National Endowment for the Arts. 
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Electoral bargaining 


_ The popular vote counts for very little zs a national 

total, but makes all the difference in the Electoral Col- 
lege, because a tiny margin in a few states can deliver a 
decisive bloc of electoral votes. Fifteen Presidents have 
won without a popular majority, but many of them 
have enjoyed comfortable majorities in the Electoral 
College. Or apparently comfortable majorities—for 
the system invites political dealing and electoral bar- 
gaining. 

The invitation to bargain could be irresistible in a 
case where three candidates split the electoral vote, 
with no one receiving the necessary majority. What 
sort of bargain might be struck in a disputed or dead- 
locked election in 1980? One thing is clear: the public 
would not necessarily regard every possibl2 bargain as 
a political deal. The Hayes—Tilden result was seen as 
the Great Compromise of 1877, which, lixe the Mis- 
souri Compromise of 1850, settled sectional differ- 
ences without resort to civil war. But the 1877 bargain 
was elevated to the status of statesmanshi> because it 
centered on a single, overriding question hat divided 
the nation. The Republicans could gain the presidency 
by yielding to the Democratic assault against Recon- 
struction. 

Such bargains could be struck in 1980 without 
House or Senate involvement; a candidate might sim- 
ply persuade the electors chosen to support him on 
November 4 to cast their ballots for someone else. 
Indeed, electors could do so on their own, since the 
Constitution makes them free agents. In every state, 
they run on a party or independent-candidzte slate; but 
no pledge in advance to any party, to any candidate, or 
to the voters binds the electors after their slate has 
carried the state. They could even vote for someone 
who had not run in the November electicn—perhaps 
Gerald Ford. 

The manipulation of electoral votes is as old as the 
history of the presidency—despite the Framers’ at- 
tempt to sequester the electors in separate state capi- 
tals, all voting on the same day. In the first four elec- 
tions, electors made agreements to throw away votes to 
prevent the accidental election to the presidency of 
their vice-presidential choice. The failare of one 
Republican elector to do just that caused the crisis of 
1800. In 1960, fourteen Democratic electors from Ala- 
bama and Mississippi and one Republican elector from 
Oklahoma cast their votes for Senator Harry F. Byrd 
of Virginia, who was not even a declared candidate for 
President. Democratic ballots in Alabama and Missis- 
sippi were “blind”—voters cast their votes only for 
parties, not for candidates. If the electoral count 
between Kennedy and Nixon had been closer, the Byrd 
electors could have negotiated their suppert for con- 
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cessions on civil rights. Or they could have forced the 
election into the House, where southern delegations 
could have tipped the election either way. 

In 1968, George Wallace publicly offered to barter 
with his electoral support. Wallace’s electors pledged 
in writing to vote as he told them to. In a celebrated 
press conference on February 19, 1968, he named his 
price for delivering the presidency to someone else: the 
criminal indictment of anyone advocating Viet Cong 
victory; the elimination of the federal antipoverty pro- 
gram; cuts in foreign aid to any nation that refused to 
support the United States in Vietnam; a tough stand on 
law and order; the repeal of all civil rights legislation; 
the appointment of “differently oriented” judges to the 
Supreme Court; and a return to the states of all power 
over housing, school, and hospital integration, over 
reapportionment, and over congressional redistrict- 
ing. 

As the campaign wore on, Nixon told reporters he 
was sure that neither he nor Hubert Humphrey would 
ever make a deal with Wallace. Humphrey, whose 
famous speech on civil rights at the 1948 Democratic 
convention had provoked Wallace and the Alabama 
delegation to walk out of that convention, insisted that 
he would never bargain with Wallace, saying: “If 
there’s any office in this country that ought to be above 
any kind of deal with Mr. Wallace . . . it’s the presi- 
dency. I’m a no-deal man.” On October 14, 1968, 
Humphrey’s campaign manager, Lawrence O’Brien, 
suggested that “secret negotiations” had already begun 
between Nixon and Wallace. Two days later, it was 
reported that emissaries of Nixon and Wallace were 
negotiating in New York—and that Nixon campaign 
manager John Mitchell was pushing the strategy. But 
because Nixon won decisively in the Electoral College, 
he never had to pay Wallace for the presidency. 

In 1980, it seems unlikely that John Anderson 
would or could barter his independent electors to the 
highest bidder. But there are other possibilities. The 
Anderson electors could vote to put another candidate 
over the top rather than let the election go to the 
House. Indeed, they could seek a deal with at least a 
tint of statesmanship. They could offer to spare the 
nation a House election by trading votes for President 
in return for all of the Democratic votes for Vice Pres- 
ident: the bargain could result in a Carter-Anderson 
administration. Or the Anderson electors could move 
the contest into the House, but with a new choice 
altogether. Anderson’s Massachusetts electors, for ex- 
ample, could vote for Edward M. Kennedy and put 
him in third place and the House runoff—even though 
he had not been a candidate in November. 

Electors for any candidate could shift to prevent a 
deadlock as the deadline draws near. Because television - 
admits all of them into a single, electronic Electoral 











College that tie Framers never foresaw, electors on the 
West Coast have at least three hours on December 15 
to decide whether to shift any of their ballots after all 
the electoral votes of the industrial Northeast have 
been cast in nominal secrecy—but almost certainly 
deciphered and broadcast within minutes by the 
media. Thomas Jefferson once argued that if the Elec- 
toral College did aot reach a majority decision on the 
first attempt, it should be given a second try. In effect, 
television cowid give midwestern and western electors 
that chance—-with plenty of advice on how to use it. 
Although few. electors have been faithless in the past, 
few elections have been close enough in electoral votes 
to tempt electors to bolt. 

The turbulent politics of 1980, which inspired cries 
for an “open” Democratic convention where delegates 
could vote their conscience, could lead finally to an 
“open” Electeral College where electors would aban- 
don their pledges eut of a higher fidelity to the national 
interest—or from less lofty motives. How many would 
resist the lure? By the time the electors meet in their 
state capitals in December 1980, more than a month 
after the November election, an uncertain America 
could be ready and enough electors could be willing to 
have an open Electoral College. 

Either by betraying their trust or by keeping it, the 
electors may deny any candidate a majority, and the 
House of Representatives would ballot for a President 
for the third time in 180 years. 


To the House 


The Constitution gives each state delegation in the 
House one vote, with a majority of twenty-six states 
required for victory. But the Constitution leaves open a 
plethora of questions that could determine the out- 
come, The three-day-old Ninety-seventh Congress 
convenes at } P.M. on January 6, 1981, to count the 
electoral votes casi on December 15, 1980, and has just 
two weeks in the event of an electoral deadlock to 
select a Presiden: before Inauguration Day. So the 
lame duck Nimety-sixth Congress would probably act 
between this November 4 and the Christmas recess to 
pass the rules.governing that selection. A party that is 
losing power from the lame duck Congress to the new 
one, such as the Federalists of 1800, may write the 
rules to make it harder for the opposition to elect its 
candidate: when the new House of Representatives 
meets to pick :the President. For instance, would votes 
be by seaied ballot or by voice roll call? Voice voting 
would allow strategic switching by states that come 
late in the alphabet. Would individual votes be secret? 
Such secrecy would work to the disadvantage of repre- 
-sentatives fram single-district states, whose votes 
‘would. necessarily be known, but it would greatly 
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reduce the effect of bargains: who wants to deal when 
there is no way to know if the other side has welshed? 
Would the votes of a majority of a state’s representa- 
tives or a mere plurality be required to cast a state's ` 
vote? Requiring majorities may leave large states— 
where Carter, Reagan, and Anderson might all do 
well—unable to cast a vote. Plurality voting in the 
House, on the other hand, runs the same risk as the- 
Electoral College itself: by eking out a victory in 
enough states, a minority candidate could still out-total 
an opponent who enjoyed overwhelming support 
everywhere else. Under the House rules passed in 1800 
and 1824, majorities were required, individual votes 
were recorded, and states voted by sealed ballot. But 
these precedents are not binding. 

The Constitution requires that in the event of an 
electoral deadlock, the House must choose a President 
“immediately.” Does this mean that the House must 
vote continuously, or can it pause for rest and other 
business? The Founders required an immediate choice 
so that there would be no time for deals to be struck, 
but if no choice results on the first ballot the House 
proceedings may, as one observer recalled of 1801, 
resemble a dance marathon more than an election: 
“The scene was now ludicrous. Many had sent home 
for night caps and pillows, and wrapped in shawls and 
great-coats, lay about the floor of the committee rooms 
or sat sleeping in their seats. At one, two, and half-past 
two, the tellers roused the members from their slum- 
bers, and took the same ballot as before.” The House 
voted for the twenty-seventh time at sunrise. After this 
heroic attempt to follow the Constitution to the letter, 
the representatives slowed to the pace of about a ballot 
a day, and James Bayard of Delaware claimed that 
promises made in the pauses between ballots won his 
vote and the election. 

Perhaps the most dangerous possibility left open by 
the Constitution is that the lame duck Congress could 
try to move the time for counting electoral votes back 
to a date before January 3, when the new Congress 
convenes, so that the old Congress could choose the 
new President. A shift of 12,000 popular votes in 1948 
would have switched enough electoral votes to send the 
presidential election to the House and the vice-presi- 
dential election to the Senate. That year, the Republi- 
cans lost their majorities in both houses of Congress. 
The outgoing Republican Eightieth Congress, with a 
“do-nothing” record that had become the central issue 
in Harry Truman’s campaign for re-election, could 
have responded by moving up the date for picking 
among Democrat Truman, Republican Thomas Dew- 
ey, and States’ Rights candidate Strom Thurmond. In 
any year, this tactic would surely stir popular protest, 
but a partisan Congress could decide to take the heat: 
the re-elected members are likely to be from safe dis- 
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tricts; the lame duck members have little or nothing 
left to lose. 
Fortunately, the background of the Twentieth 
` Amendment strongly suggests that the loophole left by 
its language is plugged tight by its history: the whole 
point of that amendment’s provision for the new Con- 
gress to convene seventeen days before the new Presi- 
dent takes the oath was to prevent a lame duck Con- 
gress from selecting the President or Vice President. 
When history and principle are this clear, the silence of 
the Constitution’s text becomes almost irrelevant. The 
document should be interpreted to forbid iame duck 
manipulation of the presidency, although « partisan 
Congress might decide differently—and it is anyone’s 
guess how far the courts would go to hat the lame 
ducks as they tramp across the spirit of the document 
for their own narrow ends. 


The House decides 


Because representatives would have sc many op- 
tions, voters in 1980 are likely to ask candidates for the 
House how they will vote if the choice of President 
goes to the House. Seeking a defensible answer, belea- 
guered House members will find no instruction in the 
Constitution and no guidance from the histery of con- 
Stitutional interpretation. In the long history of dead- 
locks and near-deadlocks, the members have invented 
five alternative standards for themselves. 

1. Party lines. Many House members, left to their 
own preferences in selecting a President, would vote 
their party loyalty. The Democrats now hoid 63 per- 
cent of the seats in the House. They contrel twenty- 
nine state delegations; the Republicans consol twelve; 
nine others are evenly split. Whichever party controls 
the Ninety-seventh Congress may yet fear the voters’ 
wrath if it selects its party’s nominee desp-te his poor 
second- or third-place showing. One ABC News—Har- 
ris survey taken in August 1980 showed Reagan in first 
place nationally, with Anderson second and Carter 
third. What if the final vote shows a photo finish 
between Anderson and Reagan, with Carter still in 
third place? In 1801, the Federalists dominated the 
House and tried to elect the more nearly Federalist of 
the two Republican finishers. The Democra:s in 1981 
might do the same by rallying to Andersor. 

2. Popular vote. In 1968, with George Wallace 
threatening to deny either Humphrey or Nixon an 
electoral majority, Representatives Morrs Udall of 
Arizona and Charles Goodell of New York sponsored a 
bipartisan plan under which candidates for the House 
would pledge in advance that they would support the 
winner of the national popular vote. The Washington 
Post endorsed the idea, saying it would >otect the 
presidency from charges that a corrupt bargain had 


delivered the nation’s highest office to the highest bid- 
der. 


John Anderson was a member of the “People’s Pres- 
idential Committee” formed by Udall and Goodell to 
promote the plan. Senator Henry Jackson seconded it. 
But Governors Ronald Reagan of California and Paul 
Laxalt of Nevada (now Reagan’s campaign chairman) 
were both opposed. Reagan’s tone was uncompromis- 
ing: “I have too much faith in the people to shut some- 
one out in the beginning. I have no intention that I 
would collaborate with the Democrats on anything.” 
George Wallace called the plan “a conspiracy to cir- 
cumvent the Constitution.” Wallace’s point had some 
merit: if the Constitution contemplated anything like a 
mechanical choice of the popular-vote winner when 
nobody wins an electoral majority, no House election 
would have been provided by the Framers. 

The popular-vote plan suffered most because the 
major party candidates, Humphrey and Nixon, would 
not commit themselves to it. As might be expected 
with any proposed pledge, neither wanted to sacrifice 
whatever advantages he imagined he might enjoy in an 
unpledged House election. On October 15, 1968, when 
it seemed clear to Nixon that he would carry a popular 
majority, he said he thought the popular-vote winner 
should be elected by the House. “If the man who wins 
the popular vote is denied the presidency,” Nixon said, 
“the man who gets the presidency would have very 
great difficulty in governing.” But five days later, 
Humphrey, who was certain the Democrats would con- 
trol the House no matter how he fared, appeared on 
Face the Nation to say that he wanted the members. of 
the House to be bound by no mechanical pledge and to 
pick the President they believed would be best for the 
country. He was sure such a President would “still 
have the capacity to govern,” even if he had not won a 
popular plurality. 

This time, the second-place finisher might bargain 
his way to the top of a House election, Whether he 
thereby purchases a crippled presidency will depend 
not only on his failure to obtain a popular plurality 
(such Presidents as Lincoln, Wilson, and Truman have 
governed successfully after such failure) but on wheth- 
er he traded for the Oval Office as if it were a piece of 
local patronage. 

3. District winner. To improve their chances in their 
own elections, many House candidates may promise in 
advance to support the presidential nominee who car- 
ries their district—something conservatives have de- 
manded for years, most recently in a plan proposed in... 
August by the American Consérvative Union. The cri- 
terion could be especially appealing because the winner 
of the national or state popular vote may not do well in 
a particular representative’s district, and enough voters 
cross party lines for it to be a political liability in many 








cases for a representative to vote on a party basis in a 
House election. 
Colorado's: five-member House delegation typifies 
the resulting problem. It is divided three-to-two for the 
Democrats, Democratic Representative Tim Wirth, 
who faces a tough re-election fight in 1980, comes 
from a distriet that Jimmy Carter lost to Gerald Ford 
in 1976 by 37,000 votes. For political self-preservation, 
Wirth might feel forced to announce that he will vote 
“the presidential preference of his constituents, thus 
probably giving Colorado’s vote to Reagan in a House 
-Showdown even if Carter or Anderson carries the state 
_ on November 4. In fact, if the 1976 presidential elec- 


_. tion had gone to the House and all representatives had 


voted for the candidate who carried their districts, 
Carter would have had the support of 220 representa- 
tives and Ford 215. But because presidential selection 
in the House is by state and not by district, Ford would 
have won the presidency: although outvoted both in 
the popu.ar total and in a majority of districts nation- 
wide, Ford carried a majority of the districts in twenty- 
seven states and Carter in only twenty-three. House 
< balloting guided by district winners thus emerges more 
as a temptation than as a goal. 

4. Inspiration. There is a way for House members to 

“vote that. in the long run, may be the safest of all—the 
“Oh, my God!” system. It has been used only once. In 
1825, John Quincy Adams needed the votes of thirteen 
States to be elected by the House. He had twelve states, 
but some of them were shaky and seemed inclined to 
shift to Andrew Jackson on later ballots. Adams 
needed a firsi-ballot win. The best hope for the thir- 
teenth state was New York, whose thirty-four con- 
gressmen were split nearly down the middle: seventeen 
for Adams, sixteen for Crawford, and one undecided. 
Representative Stephen Van Rensselaer, a kindly old 
aristocrat, had promised to support everyone; he held 
the swing ballot in the decisive state. On the morning 
of February £, 1825, the day of the House vote, Daniel 
Webster and Henry Clay, the two most persuasive men 
in America, eornered Van Rensselaer in the speaker’s 
office anc. plied him with threats and oratory, demand- 
ing that he vote for Adams. The old gentleman held 
out. 

When the House balloting began that afternoon, 
Van Rensselaer was still in a quandary. As the rest of 
the New York delegation passed their ballots to the 
teller, he bowed his head in prayer, seeking a sign from 
on high. He qpened his eyes, and there on the floor was 
a ballot marked for John Quincy Adams. “Oh, my 
God!” Van Rensselaer snatched up the ballot and cast 

dt as his own. So Adams was elected President. Not 

-even the 1989 field of three “born-again” presidential 
candidates is likely to embrace reliance this time on 

such divine dues. But whether supposedly more “ra- 
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tional” methods are truly wiser is beyond the capacity: 
of political and legal theory to say. 


5. Bargaining. Representatives overwhelmed by the. e z 
absence or multiplicity of heavenly hints and rational 


solutions alike may decide that self-interest is the bet- 
ter part of politics and vote for the candidate making 
them the offer they find hardest to refuse. And many. 


representatives may each be in a position to deliver or 


withhold the presidency as their half of the bargain. In. 
1912, Teddy Roosevelt’s Bull Moose party split. the 
Republicans and finished second. If that election had 
gone to the House, each of thirty-two different repre- 


sentatives would have held the power to change an 


entire state’s vote by switching his own. In the 1924. 
election, when Robert La Follette’s Progressive party 
won 17 percent of the popular total, each of eighteen 
states pivoted on one vote; in those states, forty-five 
Democrats and twenty-five Republicans individually 
held the balance of power. In 1948, a Truman-Dewey- 
Thurmond runoff would have been required had 
12,000 votes shifted in California and Ohio, and twen- 
ty-three state delegations would have turned on one: 
member’s vote; sixty-five Republicans and thirty-three 
Democrats each had the power to deliver an entire 


state. And if the Ninety-seventh Congress duplicates 


the Ninety-sixth, twenty-eight state delegations this 
time will be held by a one-vote margin and eleven state — 
delegations by just two votes each. 

Bargaining, of course, can be portrayed either as 
sensible compromise or as dirty dealing. Both Presi- 
dents elected by the House, Thomas Jefferson and 
John Quincy Adams, passionately denied that any 
deals were made. After Delaware’s lone representative, 
James Bayard, gave Jefferson his 1801 victory, the new 
President kept certain Federalist officeholders, as 
Bayard had been promised, but insisted that he had 
made no promise to Bayard that he had to keep. Two 
years later, in congressional testimony, Bayard named 
the four offices that Jefferson had delivered as 
pledged. When Adams carried the House with Henry 
Clay’s support in 1825, the appointment of Clay as 
secretary of state was quickly seen as proof of a “cor- 
rupt bargain.” Clay had met with Adams for three 
hours at his home and had emerged as Adams’s ally. 
No one can be certain what the two men said, but both 
of them must have been tempted to strike a deal, 
explicit or implicit. Adams had only to say that Clay 
was the logical choice for the State Department— 
which was true. Clay, in turn, had only to state his 
feelings—that he preferred Adams because he feared 
the alternatives: Andrew Jackson was a warmonger, 
and William Crawford had been crippled by a drug 
overdose during the campaign. Though they furiously 
denounced the charge that a “corrupt. bargain” had 
been struck, Adams and Clay could never escape it. 
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Whether deals are made or not, a loser in the House 
will probably allege and the people will probably 
_ believe that the winner made one. 

“Deal” is a bad word, but not all deals are created 
equal. Depending upon the observer’s point of view, 
they can seem good or evil. If the 1948 election had 
been decided in the House, four southern states con- 
trolled by the Dixiecrats could have made a majority 
for either Truman or Dewey. The price they exacted 
would have been an immoral weakening of civil 
rights—which was the price Rutherford Hayes gladly 
paid in 1877. But the Compromise of 1877 was not 
everywhere regarded as a hidden and awful bargain. 
The New York Herald called it an “open secret.” The 
Memphis Avalanche insisted in an editorial: “There is 
no bargain in this movement. It is a policy.” In 1980, 
women in the house could agree to support Reagan if, 
for example, he dropped his commitment to a constitu- 
tional amendment outlawing abortion. Deals are gener- 
ally unpopular—except with the people who are being 
dealt. in. George Wallace called the deal he offered in 
1968 “a solemn covenant.” 


A House divided 


While a refusal to trade for votes may be noble, it 
may also leave us without an elected President. Many 
of the elections that nearly went to the House could 
have deadlocked in just this way. The 1860 election 
narrowly avoided a House decision among Republican 
Abraham Lincoln, Southern Democrat John Breckin- 
~ ridge, and John Bell of the Constitutional Union party. 
The House that year was split 17 to 15 in favor of the 
Democrats; one delegation was evenly divided; and the 
American party controlled the Tennessee vote. With- 
out some bargain, there might have been no decision at 
all on the very eve of the Civil War. In 1912, when 
Woodrow Wilson prevailed against William Howard 
-. Taft and Theodore Roosevelt ran as an independent, 
the House was split 23 to 22 for the Democrats, with 
three delegations divided equally. In 1948, as in 1960 
and 1968, the Democrats controlled the House, but 
only by virtue of southern delegations that could readi- 
ly have voted for the more conservative candidate—the 
. Republican. 

In 1981, it is entirely possible that the House could 
deadlock. Some strongly Democratic states, such as 
Massachusetts and New Jersey, could vote for John 

“Anderson on November 4 and their representatives 
might feel compelled to go along. At the same time, 
the national shift to the right favors Republican House 
candidates this year. Republican leaders hepe to gain 
at least thirty House seats in November. The July 
1980 ABC News~—Harris poll showed the Republicans 
leading the Democrats by 47 to 43 percent in the race 





for the House—the first time since 1952 that the 
Republicans have been ahead. In six southern states, a 
gain of one Republican seat would give the Republi- 
cans a majority or divide the delegations evenly. As 
matters stand, with twenty-six states needed to elect, 
only twenty-one are now clearly Democratic, eight are 
narrowly Democratic, nine divide evenly, and twelve 
are Republican. These numbers show that 1981 could 
be the year when democracy deadlocks. 

In 1801, the House voted thirty-five times without 
breaking the stalemate. In 1877, the debate in the 
House came within twenty-four hours of delaying the 
selection of a President until after Inauguration Day. If 
the House does not choose a President by noon on 
January 20, 1981, then the Vice President becomes 
Acting President. But if there is no electoral majority 
for President, there will probably be none for Vice 
President either, and the Senate will then have to 
choose the Vice President from among the top two 
finishers. As with the choice of a President by the 
House, all states would have the same number of votes. 
Indeed, voting in the Senate—one vote per senator— 
may be even less democratic than in the House, since 
two thirds of the Senate will have been elected in prior 
years. 

The Senate has chosen a Vice President only once, in 
1837. Virginia’s twenty-three Democratic electors re- 
fused to vote for the Democratic vice-presidential can- 
didate, Richard M. Johnson, because he had a long- 
standing romantic involvement with a black woman. 
Justice Catron wrote to Andrew Jackson that “the idea 
of our voting for him is loathed beyond anything that- 
has occurred with us since we have begun to act in 
concert with our sister states on national policy.” The 
Senate elected Johnson, but a President was already in 
office. If the presidency had gone to the House, and if 
there had been a deadlock, our Acting President in 
1861 would have been Joseph Lane; in 1913, Thomas 
R. Marshall; in 1925, Charles W. Bryan; in 1949, 
Alben W. Barkley; in 1961, Lyndon Baines Johnson; in 
1969, Edmund Muskie. 

In 1981, the Acting President could be Walter Mon- 
dale—or George Bush, or John Anderson’s running- 
mate. Indeed, Bush’s chances in the Senate could be 
better than Reagan’s in the House, since the Republi- 
cans need to win only nine seats from vulnerable Dem- 
ocratic incumbents to control the Senate. It is not like- 
ly, but there is more than an outside chance of a 
Republican Senate. 


President for a day—or for four years 


One combined effect of the Twelfth and Twentieth | 
Amendments is that the House could go on voting, 
with interruptions for other business and indeed with _ 









an infusion of new members in midterm, for four full 
years. Imagine ar acting presidency subject to termi- 
nation at any time until the House deadlock is finally 
broken. That would transform the American govern- 
ment inte a guasi-parliamentary system. As matters 
, any disgruntled House member from 
eight states could threaten to switch his 
and eo, turn the ee President 













leave a perai President open to constitutional black- 
mail. This seems at best a freakish approximation of 
Parliamentary rule, and it would give unprecedented 
t to theademands of the narrowest possible inter- 
= ests. But tis conceivable that even such a system could 
muddle through—at least until the 1982 congressional 
elections, which would become hybrid parliamentary 
votes. Thus, a vote for Republican representatives 
would be a vete for Reagan; for Democratic represen- 
tatives, a vote for‘Carter. Anderson might sponsor his 
own slate of independent candidates. Thus the dead- 
lock could be broken—or prolonged. 









The succession 


Because senators vote for Vice President individual- 
ly rather than by state, the odds of deadlock in the 
Senate are slim, but it could happen there, too. The 
majority oarty in the Senate might want someone oth- 
er than the top two vice-presidential finishers to act as 
President. Tc achieve that goal, thirty-four senators 
need only absent themselves so as to block a quorum. 
And ever fewer abstentions, of course, could deprive 
both leading candidates of the 51 votes needed for a 
majority. At that point, the succession statutes would 
be triggered. House Speaker Tip O’Neill would be 
first in line if he was willing to resign from Congress, 
followed sy the seventy-five-year-old Warren Magnu- 
son, president pro tempore of the Senate, and then 
Edmund Muskie, Jimmy Carter’s secretary of state. 

‘In 1800, the Federalists considered a plan to refuse 
to, vote, at all for.Jefferson or Burr and to appoint a 
Federalis: president pro tempore of the Senate who 
would ac: as President indefinitely. But if Congress 
tries to change the succession statutes in this election 
season, the members will face the same two hurdles 
that frustrated the Federalists in 1800. In his role as 
president of the Senate until January 20, 1981, Vice 
President Mondale could rule any such scheme out of 
order, as Vice President Thomas Jefferson vowed he 
would de in 1808. And Carter, still President until 
noon on January 20, could threaten to veto any such 
Statute, as John Adams would not pledge to do in 1800. 

The two-thirds vote needed to override him might 
— ‘prove impossible to muster. 
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The common sense of uncommon electiens 


In 1823, two decades after he was chosen President 
by the House, Thomas Jefferson wrote: “I have ever* 
considered the constitutional mode of election ulti- 
mately by the legislature voting by states as the most 
dangerous blot on our Constitution, and one which by 
some unlucky chance will some day hit.” That “un- 
lucky chance” hit just two years later—when John 
Adams was accused of buying the presidency from 
Henry Clay. And surely there are good reasons to 
question the wisdom of a procedure through which a 
candidate can win the presidency by carrying the votes 
of fifty-nine representatives from the twenty-six small- 
est states while losing the votes of the other 376 mem- 
bers—fully 86 percent of the House. The five smallest 
states, with a combined population of just over 2 mil- 
lion and with only five representatives, would enjoy as 
much influence in a House election as the five largest 
States, with a combined population of over 72 million 
and 153 representatives. 

But the conjuring of such horrors reflects theoreti- 
cal possibilities, not political realities. Why would the 
small states band together? They have widely diver- 
gent interests. They span the continent from Alaska to 
South Carolina, from Maine to Arizona. Freakish 
coalitions cannot be ruled out; but constitutions 
designed to be fail-safe against the remotest contingen- 
cies are unlikely to prove fit for the workaday world. 

In truth, what we have learned to live with in the 
presidential selection system is a complicated process, 
rich in possibilities for high statesmanship and low 
politics alike. Do the voters necessarily lose in this 
byzantine game? Must democracy get lost in it? 
Should we heed the demands to amend the Constitu- 
tion to prevent House elections—replacing them with 
popular-vote runoffs, or even replacing the Electoral 
College itself with some other system? Whatever the 
answer, the question is moot this election year. Realis- 
tically, no amendment could be ratified by November 
4. But even if it could, experience counsels caution in 
changing the Constitution’s fundamental design, 
moved by what are at worst hypothetical fears and 
contingent anxieties. The Electoral College persists 
despite repeated challenge both because we know how 
it works and because we know how it distributes pow- 
er. That it is not congruent with pure democracy or 
majority rule is true enough, but certainly is not deci- 
sive. Majority rule was not an absolute principle of 
self-evident wisdom to the Founders, nor should it be 
for us. Apart from the Constitution’s many substantive 
constraints upon majorities—constraints such as those 
in the Bill of Rights—it is worth recalling, with Walter 
Lippmann, that the Founders thought of the people 
“as having many dimensions in time, space, and quality 
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. The Founders sought to approximate a true rep- 

resentation of the people by providing mary different 
ways of counting heads.” 
“Choosing Presidents by popular vote, either init ally 
or to break ties when no electoral majority has been 
won, would shift power away from urban states, with 
their concentrations of minority groups, a: the same 
time that such states remain permanently uader-repre- 
sented, on a per capita basis, in the Senate. As John 
Kennedy argued in 1956 on the Senate floor: “It is not 
only the unit vote for the presidency we are tal<ing 
about, but a whole solar system of governmental pow- 
er. If it is proposed to change the balance cf power of 
one of the elements of the solar system, it is necessary 
to consider all the others.” Beyond that, zeny system 
that made presidential choices depend on national vop- 
ular vote totals would put a premium on tke size of a 
candidate’s plurality in every city and town. encourag- 
ing both voter fraud and morning-after challenge. And 
holding a national runoff election between the top two 
finishers if no candidate achieves a minimum o` 40 
percent of the popular vote, as Senator Birch Bayh has 
proposed, would invite a proliferation of ‘ourth and 
fifth parties, each trying to bootstrap its base of sup- 
port into a berth in the two-way presidencial sweep- 
stakes. American politics could thus beccme a gro- 
tesque parody of European pluralism. 

Nor is it clear that the House election procedure, 
rickety and peculiar as it seems, must il! serve the 
public will. In three- or four-way elections in whica no 
candidate wins an electoral or popular ma ority, how 
can we know who the voters’ second choices would 
have been? The House may be the best plaze for such 
second preferences to be determined. Moreover, in a 
year when the voters die divided and no one candidate 
can claim to “represent” most of the country, a House 
election can serve as a forum for compromise—as a 
force for unity when an unqualified triumph for a 
minority faction would only increase the divisions that 
made a majority victory impossible in the ‘irst pace. 
“Deals” that make national unity possible can be mat- 
ters of policy and not personal advantage. 

The experience of openly recognized d-vision fol- 
lowed by deliberation and eventual reconcijiation can 
itself be a source of release, catharsis, and reurion. 
Jefferson wrote after the crisis of 1800: “I am per- 
suaded that weeks of ill-judged conduct here has 
strengthened us more than years of prudent and concil- 
iatory administration could have done.” Close p-esi- 
dential elections do not cause the tensions that dwide 
us; they reflect these tensions and provide both a r-tual 
and a forum through which the underlyirz conflicts 
can be mediated—and even resolved. 

In any case, it is pointless and counterproductive to 
declaim in advance that a House election would repre- 





sent a constitutional crisis that voters should seek to 
avoid by casting their lot with the front-runner. Proph- 
ecies of crisis may easily become self-fulfilling, and no 
strategy to avoid such crisis is likely to be very secure 
anyway. Besides, campaigns have played on such fears 
too often. In 1924, editor George Harvey wrote an 
influential article in the North American Review argu- 
ing that Robert La Follette’s third-party candidacy 
would throw the election into the House, which would 
deadlock, resulting in the election by the Democratic 
Senate of Charles W. Bryan, the younger brother of 
the “‘populistic and pacifistic’ William Jennings 
Bryan, “who unquestionably would continue to act as 
his guide and counsellor.” The Republicans developed 
a bizarre campaign cry: “A vote for La Follette is a 
vote for Bryan and a vote for Davis is a vote for Bryan. 
A vote for Coolidge is a vote for Coolidge.” Coolidge 
won. In 1968, Richard Nixon deployed the same argu- 
ment in the southern states—a vote for Wallace wasa ` 
wasted vote and, worse, a vote for Wallace might elect 
Humphrey by denying Nixon an electoral majority and 
leaving the election to the House. 

The point is hardly to extol the virtues of presiden- 
tial election by the House; any such election has. its 
costs and risks. The point is simply to regain a measure 
of perspective. The strategy of winning votes by gener- 
ating fear about the process itself not only makes the 
tragic view of a House election a self-executing percep- 
tion; it could also scare a majority of voters out of 
casting ballots for the third-party or independent can- 
didate who might represent their first choice for the 
presidency, and the best chance to revitalize the major 
parties and restore legitimacy and unified leadership to 
the national government. Afraid that their votes for the 
independent candidate they favor would actually be 
votes for the party candidate they like least, a majority 
may vote for the other party’s nominee—as a second- 
best compromise. And afraid that votes for anyone but 
the front-runner would actually be votes for a House 
election, many may even vote for their third choice 
rather than their first or second—to avoid getting the 
wild card of an Acting President. 

In his 1933 presidential address to the Organization 
of American Historians, Professor John D. Hicks 
argued that “in a remarkable number of instances, 
third parties marked out in advance the course that- 
later on the nation was to follow. The supporter. of 
third-party tickets need not worry, therefore, when ‘he 
is told, as he surely will be told, that he is ‘throwing his 
vote away.’ [A] backward glance through American. 
history would seem to indicate that his kind of vote is 
after all probably the most powerful vote that has ever 
been cast.” How ironic it would be if the exaggerated 
fear of an election by the House robbed us, in the end, 
of an election by the people. : 
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Portraits by Arnold Newman 


rnold Newman, the teenager, wanted 
to be a painter. Some drawings and 
paintings of the period testify to his 
talent and are true to the world he 
inhabited. But the necessity of earn- 
» ing a living immersed him in the 
technical intricacies of photography, and he quickly 
developed a passion for the medium, consistent with 
his original love of painting. 
. There is a humility in Newman’s assertion that 
“You have te nave a good technical sense to be a good 
| photographe:, but I have a feeling that a good painter 
> will always be a good photographer if he sets his mind 
to learning tae techniques, which are really as easy as 





i driving a car™ He says this both to place himself with 


the artists aad to set himself apart—admiring, at a 
distance, anc as an artist in his own right. He feels 
‘comfortable n the artist’s studio, and his photographs 

capture the style, environment, and personality of 
- painters as d ferent as Stuart Davis and Jackson Pol- 
lock, Max Ernst and Georgia O’Keeffe. His art is 


ce knowledgeatie and sympathetic. We learn from his 


photographs and they delight us. That is his gift. 
In the four decades. during which Arnold Newman 


- has been maximg portraits, the ambition and achieve- 
ment of American art have undergone enormous 


changes. Joha.Sloan, the dean of artists in his genera- 
tion, sits forma! and correct, not daring too much, yet 









fully in control of the world he claims. Each detail : 


contributes to the final image: he is seated in profile, oe 


intense of eye, yet insouciant in posture; the elegant — 
bohemian, stylish and observant; the traditionalist 
touched by the modern world. All this can be read 
from the photograph. Of course, we bring our own 
knowledge and associations to bear in interpreting or 
even describing a photograph. Just as Arnold Newman. 
has an idea of John Sloan before he photographs him, 


so do we before we see Newman’s picture. The photog- — i 


rapher uses his knowledge and instinct to locate and 
pinpoint the Sloan he sees before him. Newman has 
said, “Influences come from everywhere, but when you 
are actually shooting, you work primarily by. instinct: 
But what is instinct? It is a lifetime accumulation of 
influence: experience, knowledge, seeing,. hearing. 
There is little time for reflection in taking a photo- 
graph. All your experiences come to peak and you 
work on two levels: conscious and unconscious.” 

The ambition of American artists, when. Newman 
first began photographing them, was limited. Influ- 
enced by European art, often European born or 
trained, American painters attempted to transcribe 
something of the world they knew firsthand. For the 
most part Americans were content to paint gentle, tim- 
id, and affecting pictures of girls emerging from the 
subway. ae a8 

It was the second world war and the flight to New 
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Fohn Sloan, New York City, 1941 








York of the great Europeans (Mondrian, Léger, Cha- 
gall, Duchamp, Masson, Albers, Max Ernst) which 
convinced /.rtericans that there was nothing talisman- 
ic about Faris or the Riviera. A great artist produces 
great art wherever he is. And New York, through the 
alchemy of history, was where Mondrian and Léger 
did some of t wir finest work. In 1942 Newman photo- 
graphed Mardrian. Newman was clearly not trapped 
or limited ay American provincialism. As soon as it 
was practicatle he was there with his camera creating 
compositions appropriate to his subjects. In the case of 
Mondrian, Mewman provided us with the definitive 
image of the man ip his studio, an environment that 
was identical with the artist’s vision. 

The face of the farmer in Grant Wood’s American 
Gothic, tke best-known icon of the previous decade, 
shares the dour Calvinism of Mondrian’s face. The 











steadfastness is similar, but whereas, in Grant Wood's 
painting, the farmer is seamed, self-righteous, and 
obdurate, in Mondrian, Arnold Newman has captured 
an alert, weary, and sympathetic intelligence. 
Another strain in the American character is 2xem- 
plified in the life and work of Jackson Pollocx, the 
subject of an Arnold Newman photograph in 1649. If 
the farmer in American Gothic sought a traditioral life 
and was rooted to his Iowa acres, Pollock was the dare- 
devil, the wild one, the gambler for whom each throw 
of the dice could mean that all was won or lost. For 
Pollock, dreams, the unconscious, and the element of 
hazard came together in the work of Miró and Masson, 
and freed him within his panic to make the great grand 
gesture. Newman’s photograph shows him in his studio 
in Springs, near the tip of Long Island, where he has 
retreated from the temptations to a self-destraction 
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Jackson Pollock, Springs, New York, i949 











that New York represented for so many heroic Ameri- 
can artists of the 1950s. We see in this picture at what 
great cost to himself Pollock released the evalancne of 
pent-up anger and lyricism that establishes American 
art as the natural heir to the mainstream of Western 
painting. The skull to Pollock’s left was net staged by 
Newman in premonition of Pollock’s eariy death. It 
was in the studio and thus appropriate te the photo- 
graph. 

Arnold Newman has described the meth od he often 
uses which may well have led to Pollock’s standing 
where he is, in the attitude in which we find him: “I 
don’t pose people. I just let them fall into pesitions that 
are natural to them. I fool around and scratch my side 
and keep the chatter going. Gradually they get bored 
or relaxed, and then I see something and say, ‘Hold it! 
Don’t move!’ and it works.” 





t is in his ability to allow the sitter to reveal him- 
self that we find the true measure of the portrait- 
ist, whatever his medium. Of course, the various 

conventions of portraiture and the myriad possibilities 
of breaking the rules belong to the portraitist; his 
choices reveal his point of view and constitute his style. 
But it is still the personality of the subject that inspires 
a great or even a good portrait. 

Arnold Newman photographed Georges Rouault, 
Raoul Dufy, and Jean Dubuffet in the mid-fifties. 
Dubuffet’s beautifully hewn profile set against a wall’s 
discoloration reminds us subliminally of the world of 
amorphic forms that is his art. The sharp sense of a 
cutout, the brutality of the background, a concrete wall 
not quite in focus, and the contrast between the super- 
reality of Dubuffet’s head and the random abstraction 
of the figure in which it sits, all are appropriate to what 





Willem de Kooning, Springs, New York, 1978 








we bring to the portrait, the sense of tough indepen- 
dence tha: we know from Dubuffet’s work. 

Arnold Newman has photographed more than two 
hundred artists at least once. He has portrayed both 
European and American painters and sculptors and has 
surveyed the scene, not exhaustively, or encyclopedi- 
cally, but with some persistence. In the course of these 
decades, European art has continued to be dominated 
by its giants, Picasso, Miró, Chagall, Moore, and many 
more. Asnemican art, on the other hand, has gone 
through its most epoch-making changes in these same 
decades. 

From the tame Regionalism of the thirties we have 
undergone the sea-change into a major international 
force in the visual arts, with the generation of Jackson 
Pollock, Adolph Gottlieb, and Barnett Newman, to 
pick but three, making the heroic commitment neces- 





sary to share the burden of history that had been the 
sole responsibility of the School of Paris. 

In the 1960s Pop Art (Warhol, Oldenburg, Lichten- 
stein) and Color Field abstraction (Olitski, Franken- 
thaler, Noland) clearly dominated. In the seventies we 
generally retreated to what is more indigenously 
American, a respect for the factual (as in Photo-Real- 
ism and minimalist abstraction) and the handmade 
object (as in the growing crafts movement). The sur- 
viving pioneers, Willem de Kooning and Isamu Nogu- 
chi among them, have continued to produce great art 
in the traditions they mined in earlier decades, but 
among the younger and emerging artists, the sublime 
ambition of Pollock’s generation has become some- 
thing to admire and to refer back to, which only a few 
dare to emulate. 

As is often the case, what triggered an artist in the 
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Jean Dubuffet, France, 1956 





Joan Miro, Palma, Mallorca, 1979 





first place turns out to be his forte. Every artist chooses 
his vocation because he has seen art and received a 
shock, a thrill, an epiphany. It is often in retrospect a 
rather humble experience. Newman has identified the 
moment in which his style was foreshadowed. “My 
idea of photography came from the snapshot. I remem- 
ber seeing a photograph of Teddy Roosevelt in a biog- 
raphy of him. In the official frontispiece portrait of the 
president, he looked like an embalmed, overstuffed 
walrus. But in another, a snapshot, he was photo- 
graphed with his foot on top of a rhino or some other 
animal he’d shot and was grinning like mad, and one 
could sense from a photograph like this one what the 
man really looked like, how he stood, even what he was 
like as a human being. I began to develop what com- 
bined the reality of the snapshot with a creative graph- 
ic approach. I wanted to show where a person lived, 








where he worked, a kind of reality combined with a 
carefully worked out composition.” 

The older we get, the more do our faces reflect the 
topography of our journeys. By staying with his sub- 
ject and by returning to it over the years, Newman 
gives us the raw material of history; an iconography, a 
hagiography that will become increasingly precious as 
the true personalities of his subjects fade and the 
future is left with the evidence of their work, often all 
we have had of previous eras. 

—Henry Geldzahler 





SA EE SI SEP IE 
Henry Geldzahler, author of American Painting in the 
Twentieth Century, is commissioner of cultural affairs in 
New York City. His introduction and the portfolio are 
drawn from the forthcoming Artists: Portraits from Four 
Decades by Arnold Newman. 














Georgia O'Keeffe, Ghost Ranch, New Mexico, 1968 











When I get up -he has been long at work, 
his brush limber against the house. 
. Seeing him on his ladder under the eaves, 
WILLINGLY I look back on myself asleep in the dream 
I could not carry awake. Sleep 
by inside a house that is being painted, 


Tess Gallagher whole lifetimes now only the familiar cast 


of morning light over the prayer plant. 
This ‘not-remembering’ is something new 
of where you have been. 


What was settled or unsettled in sleep 
stays there. But your house 

under his steady arm is leaving itself 
and you see this gradual surface of 

new light covering your sleep 

has the greater power. 

You think now you felt brush strokes. or 
the space between them, a motion 
bearing down on you—an accumulation 
of stars, each night of them 

arranging over the roofs of entire cities. 


His careful strokes whiten the web, 
the swirl of woodgrain blotted 

out like a breath stopped 

at the heart. Nothing has changed 

you say, faithlessly. But something has 
cleansed you past recognition. When 
you stand near his ladder looking up 
he does not acknowledge you 

and as from daylight in a dream you see 
your house has passed from you 

into the blessed hands of others. 


This is ownership, you think, arriving 

in the heady afterlife of paint smell. 

A deep opening goes on in you. 

Some paint has dropped onto your shoulder 
as though light concealed an unsuspected 
weight. You think it has fallen through 

you. You think you have agreed to this, 
what has been done with your life, willingly. 
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tancing by the pool, Mandy Rivers was singing 

along with her own voice on stereophonic tape, 
watched and admired by her mother and her 

lover. She were a black string bikini and an old felt 
fedora, anc on her feet were cork-soled wedgies that 
laced up her ankles. She had long, honey-colored hair 
which floppec around as she sang, for she performed 
with a gooc deal of energy. She had a strong voice, and 
the double sownd of it poured across the pool and patio 
and over the other pools and patios carved out of the 
side of the ncuntaia. The arrangement was precarious, 
and during heavy rains (which always astonished the 
inhabitants), aouses, or large sections of them, some- 
times slid dcwn the side and buried the property 
below. But John and Anita Rivers had propped up 
their notch wth three tons of cement, which was the 
most that coud be done short of moving down into the 
rth it to live up here where there was 
_ always a breeze and the traffic on the freeway was only 
he faintest murmur, almost soothing, like white 
ound. Far be-ow, under a perpetual dark golden haze, 
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_ting her foot in her mouth could be disastrous with the 





















Anita, stretched out in a lounge chair on the other 
side of the pool, watched her daughter fondly. Mandy ~ 
had been endowed with every physical glory that Ani- 
ta, at her age, had just missed having. Her legs were 
long and beautiful (Anita’s were only long); her — 
breasts were perfect, proportionate globes—inherited — 
from some buxom ancestor, for Anita was flat-chested; 
the line of her gleaming tanned body from her half- 
naked behind up the curve of her back to her shoulder 
was an artist’s dream. Her shoulders were straight, her 
neck was long; if her nose and mouth were a little 
large, that gave distinction to her face, set her apart 
from the hundreds or thousands of her kind, struggling 
up the same constantly narrowing ladder of success. 
She had a smile that could melt the cruelest heart, and. 
that, along with her considerable talent as singer, danc- 
er, and actress, plus her years of training, gave Anita 
hope for her in what she knew was a jungle of injustice. 
It was a world Anita could negotiate fairly well, and 
John excellently, but she feared for Mandy, who was 
only twenty-three, and whose dear, funny way of put- 























wrong person, and whose tendency to lateness could 
cost her a job. 

Sprawled on a towel at her feet, Mandy’s lover, 
Flash—Flash—smiled up at her through his aviator 
glasses, missing not a curve or a wiggle. He wore a 
small, shiny, white bikini, and he lounged atongside the 
pool in almost permanent appreciation of the situation 
he found himself in, one which Anita regarded alter- 
nately as natural and incredible. John thought Flash 
should be thrown the hell out, but Anita, frst at Man- 
dy’s urging and then for her own reasons, <ept staying 
his hand. 

“They'll just go live in some rathole together,” she 
told him. 

“Well, then there’s got to be some deadline. I'll put 
-up with him for another week, period. Dos he ever 
have any auditions?” 

“He had one yesterday. He didn’t get the job.” 

“Naturally not.” 

It was natural, inevitable, and annoying zhat Flash’s 
career didn’t move, but it was natural and anderstand- 
able that Mandy was having a difficult ime. There 
were a million Flashes, there was only one Mandy. To 
Anita, an eastern emigrant, Flash was seme strange 
indigenous fauna. John had grown up in scuthern Cal- 
_ifornia, and didn’t find anything remarkable about 
him, but Anita, even after twenty-five years in the 
~ southland, was still fascinated and horrified by that 
-quality known as laid-back. Flash’s presence in this 
family of achievers was disturbing; he was a lazy but- 
‘terfly in a colony of ants. When they all got up at seven 
in the morning, John to be on the set a: eight, and 
Anita to be in her office in the Valley, and Mandy 
prodded into action for a class when she hac one or an 
early audition, Flash lazed naked on the :win bed he 
and Mandy shared in her room or floated inthe Jacuz- 
zi at the far end of the pool. Mandy would kiss him 
good-bye tenderly before jumping into her Fiat to go 
to dance class, and he would frequently be there when 
John and Anita got home. What he did iz the mean- 
time was unclear—the occasional audition, some surf- 
“ing, a certain amount of hanging around the right 
places hoping to be noticed. 

“Noticed for what?” John asked. 

“Oh. . .just noticed,” Anita replied. She and John 
were. old-fashioned believers in hard work, and Anita 
particularly had gone to great lengths tc instill this 
value in Mandy—not so easy in a place where success 
(whatever that meant) did often come fer not much 
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more than simply being noticed at the right moment. 

“But it doesn’t last,” she had told her daughter. 
“The really great careers, every one, were built on 
dogged determination and an obsession to be better. 
than anybody else. There is a certain rough justice; — 
you'll see.” 

“But Tina Reynolds has already done two Barettas 
and a Mary Tyler Moore special and she’s a no-talent 
screw-up.” 

“You can never afford to sit back and say you're 
better than the next girl. Assume she’s better and see 
what you can learn from her.” 


nita had learned this, as she had learned a great 

many things, from John. At Mandy’s age, 

she had lived in a sleazy little two-room 

apartment on Vine Street with a Texas beauty-contest 

winner named Gardenia Vance. Anita, who had 

worked all her life for the things she had, never took 

Gardenia seriously until she got a part that Anita 
wanted. 

“But it’s crazy,” she had said to John, whom she was 
“dating” at the time. “We aren’t the same type at all. 
She’s Mitzi Gaynor. I’m Rosalind Russell. Besides, 
I'm ten times as talented and I work ten times as 
hard.” 

John said, “She has something you don’t, or she 
wouldn’t have gotten the part. My advice to you is, find 
out what it is.” 

John Rivers was so serious and intelligent, so unlike 
the rest of the men she had met in California, that she 
took his advice to heart. She examined Gardenia as she 
lay sprawled on the couch covering her nails with hot- 
pink polish. She watched her panther walk as she went 
into the kitchen in her blue rayon negligee, flicking on 
the radio as she filled the basket of the percolator. She 
listened to Gardenia’s stupefyingly dull phone conver- 
sations and her brainless comments on the state of the 
world and her flutelike soprano in the shower. She- 
looked at Gardenia as she wandered naked around the — 
tiny bedroom, fishing through the piles of clothing for 
a clean bra, digging her toes with their hot-pink nails 
into her marabou-trimmed mules, admiring herself in 
the mirror. 

One day, with a dreadful sinking feeling, Anita real- 
ized what Gardenia had—she had everything. Not only 
was she beautiful, but because of a certain unselfcon- 
scious detachment, she allowed you to stare at. her 
without feeling like a voyeur. It was a trick she played 
on you, or a deal you made together. Every star that 
Anita could think of engaged you inthe same complic- 
ity, or had the same self-framing quality, for it was 
quite unconscious. You couldn’t take your eyes off her. 
It didn’t matter that she was a moron and could hardly 














read a line—Leroines were morons in those days. Thin- 
_ faced, intelligent girls like Anita were always the wise- 







g the part, was now angry at her for 
she saw as a precious gift. A san of 





= aid» wanted to get out while she was still ahead, 
her than end up dead in the pool of the Chateau 






_ Now that t-easused quality could be seen in her own 
daughter, as unmistakable to Anita as a caul. She 
watched as Mandy finished the song and dove into the 
pool, shoes and all, followed by Flash. Together they 
splashed and lunged about in a giggling effort to get 
Mandy’s shoc-ribbens unwound from her legs and the 
shoes off ker feet, which Flash tried to do with his 
perfect white teeth while Mandy, unbalanced, ducked 
and sputteree, It was a Sunday afternoon and the 
Mountainside: was quiet except for other splashings in 
other pools aad the occasional shift of gears as a car 
< roared | up the steep road. The flame trees rustled and 
billowing purole bougainvillea on the roof moved in 
= the slight breeze. John, a director, was at a preview in 
Santa Barbara. The moments of rest were few and 
dearly bought, and Anita had worked so hard for most 
of her life that she hardly knew what to do with them 
_ when she had them. Even now she had to make a 
conscious effart not to get up, go inside, and work on 
the script she was supposed to be revising. When the 
telephone ranz she started to jump up, but Mandy was 
already out o“ the pool, one heavy clog still flopping 
from her anki by its ribbons. Mandy opened the big 
glass sliding door that led into the living room and 

_ picked up the phone, turning her back to the patio and 
Closing the glass door behind her. Anita made herself 

< lie back again and Flash slowly swam toward her. He 
leaned his elbews on the side of the pool and smiled up 

at her. 
“Want me -o turn on the sprinklers, Anita?” 

She shook her head and smiled musingly at him. 
Strangely encugh she liked Flash; disapproval strug- 

=> gled with a little core of affection. He seemed to be 
entirely without guile or suspicion. If life were like her 
___ television scrists, she and Flash would sleep together, 
thereby destreying her marriage and her relationship 
with her daughter. Then he would callously go off to 
wreck another home. Flash was such a willing and 
good-natured 2ouseguest (though the term didn’t seem 

















The Jungle of Injusti 







quite accurate) that she imagined he could be seduced, ; 
if that was what she wanted of him, out of sheer polite- 
ness, the desire not to be rude to his hostess. But Ani 
ta’s hungers lay elsewhere, and Flash tried to please 
only by watering the garden in the late afternoon and 
occasionally straining the leaves and bugs off the sur- 
face of the pool, as well as being agreeable to his 
elders. 

“Thanks, I did it before.” : 
“You’re going to have a few tomatoes out there,” 
said Flash. He had a pleasant cowboy twang which 
went oddly with his bleached hair and chest-bangles 
“And some more of those baby lettuces are ready.” 

“I don’t know why I bother with that vegeta’ 
patch.” 

“Just one more thing to fuss with, Anita.” He had 
her number. “I went back east last year,” he went on, 
“Visited a guy I know in New York. Man, I was glad to 
get out of there. Everybody was in too much of a 
hurry.” 

“That’s how they get things done.” 

Flash grinned and suddenly submerged. She 
watched the water close over him and then he surfaced _ 
again in another spot, still grinning. “You got to go 
with the flow, Anita.” 

“If John and I had gone with the flow all these years 
you wouldn’t be splashing around in that pool.” < 

Flash laughed. “I don’t need this pool,” he said. “I 
like it, but it sure isn’t worth killing myself for.” 






























































and went over to the bar on the other side of 

the room. She took a handful of ice cubes out 
of the plastic bucket, put them in a glass, opened a can — 
of Fresca and poured it in. Then she took the glass to 
the telephone and continued talking. She sat on the 
back of the sofa, legs hanging down, picking with one 
hand at the shoe-ribbons. Finally she hung up, opened 
the sliding door, and came out onto the patio, where 
she lay down in the lounge chair next to Anita. She 
rested the Fresca on her satiny brown stomach, where 
tiny hairs marched in a delicate golden line, and closed 
her eyes. 

Anita had grown up in Connecticut, in a place where 
communication was as sharp and clear as the winter 
air. In her parents’ white clapboard house there were 
bulletin boards, note pads with pencils next to them, 
magnets on the refrigerator to hold messages, and a 
telephone in the small front hall where all conversa- 
tions could be easily overheard. Everyone announced 
his or her comings and goings—‘I’m going to town to 
get eggs, back in half an hour.” “That was Jane on the 
phone—she’s returning those books on her way to the- 
dentist. Oh, and she said Bob Davis is coming next. ; 


B ehind the door Mandy put the receiver down 








week, his mother’s seriously ill.” The corversation at 
dinner was mostly about what everyone aad done all 
day—dull though it might be, it was consicered to have 
a place simply because it had happened. 

“I’m going in search of stimulating conversation,” 
Anita had said when she left. Of course that wasn’t 
true; she was going in search of acting jebs. But she 
assumed that people who did interesting things would 
talk about them in an interesting way. Jokn did, about 
being a director, but he had said that when it came to 
making pictures, the single perfectly chosen action 
could be more telling than the best dialogue. He told 
her that after she had given up trying to be an actress 
and had decided to try her hand at script-writing. 

She watched Mandy, waiting for the amnouncement 
that never came of its own accord. Then, as always, she 
gently pried. 

“Was it anything about Bronstein?” 

Bronstein held Mandy’s fate in his hand: he was 
considering her for a part in a feature flm. He was 
“hot,” he was “top enchilada” at Fox. The mention of 
his name broke glass at twenty feet. The air shim- 
mered, and Mandy said nothing for a moment. Her 
eyes pressed closed more tightly, and then she sighed 
and reached under the chair, groping around on the 
concrete for her pack of thin black cigareztes. 

“Tomorrow,” she said, without openizg her eyes. 
Slowly she pulled one of the cigarettes out of the pack- 
age and lit it, then inhaled and blew out a 2reat lungful 
of smoke in a kind of sigh. 

“Oh, Mandy, darling.” Anita excitedly reached over 
and pressed her daughter’s inert hand. 

Flash had gotten out of the pool and ncw he walked 
over to where they were sitting, sprinkl.ng diamond 
drops of water around. He bent down and kissed Man- 
dy’s silken middle. 

“You feel good about that, baby?” he asked. 

“Sure,” Mandy said from behind her sunglasses. “I 
love to have my head chopped off.” 


he lighting in the kitchen was indzrect, coming 

from under the cupboards, and it created a 

bright circle at the end of the long, dark living 

“room. Outside the rough surface of the pool water 
picked up little points of light from the interior rooms, 
all of which opened with sliding glass deors onto the 
patio. There were tatami blinds for privacy, but Man- 
dy’s were open, and as Anita put the few dishes in the 
dishwasher she could see her daughter sprawled on the 
bed watching television. She had eaten alone. Flash 
had gone out to meet some people who “might help” 
and Mandy had said she was tired and didn’t want 
dinner. Mandy’s face was devoid of ex>ression, her 
room a spectacular mess, and Anita was glad that fas- 


tidious John wasn’t around to see it. She would pick it 
up later tonight, or first thing in the morning. 

Anita closed the dishwasher and sat down at the 
butcher-block table with a cup of coffee. At the same - 
moment Mandy flicked off the TV and walked toward 
the kitchen. She was wearing a white terry cloth robe, 
her hair untidily tied back with a ribbon, and she 
looked rather sleepy and cross. 

“Is there anything to eat?” she asked, opening the 
refrigerator. 

“TIl fix you something.” 

“Oh, PI do it.” She took out the makings of an 








enormous Dagwood sandwich, and Anita smiled. 
“God, I feel really weird. Dizzy, kind of. Maybe I’m 
just hungry.” She piled salami, cheese, lettuce, pickles, i 
and hard-boiled egg slices on a piece of bread and put- 
mayonnaise on top. 

“What do you have to do for the audition?” Anita 
asked. “Read a scene?” 

“I guess so.” Mandy’s voice was low as she poked 
the monstrous sandwich together and opened a can ‘of 
Fresca. Then she laughed. “Maybe Pll get laryngitis 
again. Remember that time in Pasadena, at that ama- 
teur night, and the time at CBS when I couldn’t warble 
about the margarine?” Her eyes were bright as she 
took a huge bite of the sandwich. She chewed and then | 
gulped some of it down. “I'll never forget Jimmy 
What’s-his-face’s expression when F opetied my mouth 
and out came this croak.” F 









Xasperatiwn settled over Anita’s head like a lower- 
cloud. “My God, Mandy. You laugh at the stran- 
st things. Now if you're nervous, I don’t blame you a 
When I bad my audition with Zanuck. . .” Man- 
: s eyes glazed over. 

_ “[’'m not nervous,” she said. She held the monstrous 
sandwich in aer graceful hands, one piece of lettuce 
dangling dowar between two long, lacquered nails. 

’ “How abeat a glass of wine, to relax?” Anita sub- 
mitted to awielent urge to get up and move around. 
` She took cute jug of wine and poured them eacha glass. 
Mandy sais, “It’s not such a big deal.” 
























“Jesus,” Anita said, “it is so a big deal.” 
“But I meen, if there wasn’t any audition on Mon- 
-> day, we'd all live, wouldn’t we? We wouldn’t just lie 
down and die or anything, would we? We’d keep on 
going to the studio and swimming in the pool and 
driving on the freeways, we'd eat and sleep, we might 
even be able to smile. The sun would rise and set, 
= wouldn't is?” Mandy’s voice was accusing, but her 
eyes were lowered. “I'll be all right, Mom. Okay? 
< Everything’ll be just fine.” 



















he ne=t morning John said, “Flash has to go.” 
-Joler was a bald, fattish, serious man with 
ae sunbaxed skin, full of energy and an exuber- 
ance that war a life force to the rest of them. As he 
nished dress:ng, Anita said worriedly, looking out of 
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the bathroom, “All right. But not until after she sees 
Bronstein.” 

“Oh, is that this week? All the more reason he 
should go right away.” 

“Let him stay two more days, John.” 

“I don’t want him here another hour.” 

“But she needs him somehow. He’s a nice kid. He’s 
sweet, really.” 

John laughed. “I told you that when-he first came. : 
But enough’s enough.” i 

Through the blinds a shadow ERE Anita went 
over and looked out, but no one was there. The surface — 
of the water was ruffled by tiny breezes and a yellow — 
towel lay in a soggy ball. Under one of the lounge _ 
chairs were a plastic glass and an ashtray full of ciga- 
rette butts. John looked over her shoulder. 

“When are you going to make her pick up after 
herself?” 

“I can’t make her do anything. She’s s- twenty- 
three.” 

“She’s a slob,” said John cheerfully, going out into 
the hall. “Hey, Mandy! Come and have breakfast with | 
me!” 

Anita finished dressing hurriedly and went down the 
hall to Mandy’s room. Delicately, she knocked on the 
door and waited—for order, for a pretense of respect- 
ability—and to her surprise Mandy opened the door 
fully dressed in jeans and a plaid shirt. 

“Daddy wants Flash to leave,” Anita said. “I'll try to 
get him to change his mind.” 

After a slight pause Mandy said, “Never mind. It’s 
all right.” 

“PI try to talk him into a few more days.” 

“Oh, don’t bother, Mom. Let’s not hassle about 
it.” 

“But don’t you want. . . ?” 

“Flash knows he’s supposed to go, just stop worry- 
ing. Okay?” 

She was elusive, this prized daughter, as hard to 
catch as a raindrop and as strangely, frustratingly 
formless. When she was small she had begged for a 
certain talking doll that was exhaustively advertised on 
television, and after Anita had driven all over Los 
Angeles to find it (supplies having been snapped up 
quickly), Mandy received it listlessly and said she 
wanted a rubber raft for the pool. 

“Where is Flash?” Anita asked suspiciously. - 

“He’s out somewhere.” Mandy pulled. a comb 
through her hair. She didn’t invite Anita inte the 
room, rather in the most subtle way blocked her every 
time she tried to move forward. Anita felt a surge of 
unexpected disappointment. 

“Will he be back?” 
“Oh, sure. He wants to thank you for being so nice ` 
to him.” l 







































































“I’m sorry,” Anita said. “I’m sorry he can’t stay.” 

“Mom, it’s all right!” Mandy’s tone was impatient. 
“I don’t blame Daddy or anything. It’s cool, okay?” 
She edged out the door and closed it behind her. “Had 
breakfast yet?” 

Why doesn’t she fight? Anita wondered, sitting at 
the kitchen table with her coffee, while John made 
them all an omelet. Her own growing ap had been 
shaped by the violent pull away from her parents and 
the fighting off of their values, and so, as a matter of 
fact, had John’s. Why was this child so different? 
Mandy’s mouth was stretched over a piece of Granola 
toast while she read, with the intense prececupation of 
the young, the entertainment section of the Los 
Angeles Times. Anita relaxed a little, her tight shoul- 
ders lowered. Mandy had her own style, zhat was all, 
and a more mature one than hers had been. She saved 
her energy for work and she worked hard. She talked 
less. Maybe she and John pressed her too much, she 
had to be allowed to become her own person. Anita 
looked at Mandy and asked silently, What do you want 
of us? Do you love us? Hate us? Can I doanything for 
you? And if so, won’t you tell me what it is? 

“How many girls are auditioning?” asked John from 
the stove. 

“Just three,” Mandy said. 

“Wow. It’s that close.” 

Mandy put down her toast. “I can’t eat,” she said. 
“I’m sorry, Daddy, I don’t want any.” He stood over 
her with the omelet pan. 

“Are you all right, baby?” 

“Tm fine. But I don’t even want to smell it.” 

John gave Mandy’s share to Anita. It was a glory of 
mushrooms, cottage cheese, and parsley, and she didn’t 
want it either, but she began eating it anrway. 

“Do you want me to go with you?” Arita asked. 

“No,” Mandy said, “and for Christ’s sake don’t just 
happen to drop by.” 

“Is Flash going?” 

Mandy’s green eyes met hers. “Flash says screw the 
whole thing,” she said, and before they could say any- 
thing, she turned and left the room. 


y three o’clock Anita knew she could do no 

more work that day, and she lefi to go home. 

There was no way she could spy on Bronstein 

without looking like an ass, or without Mandy’s find- 
ing out, and the frustration of the day lay curled up in 
the pit of her stomach in a small tight bai. She would 
have stayed home, had not John almost pushed her out 
the door. The driveway of the house was visible shortly 
after leaving the Hollywood freeway, aed as Anita’s 
BMW crept down the white street late that afternoon 
she looked through the tops of the eucalyptus trees to 





see who was home. John’s Mercedes wasn’t there, nor 
was Mandy’s Fiat, but Flash’s Mustang was. 

She parked and went quickly inside. The house was 
dark in contrast to the glare outside, a place to hide. In 
the hall stood Flash’s suitcase. She went down the hall 
to Mandy’s room, which was empty and quite neat. 
The bookshelves were empty, the bare sheets smooth, 
the blinds closed. 

She opened the glass door and went out onto the 
patio. The pool was quiet, sun-dappled turquoise, a 
vast, opaque eye that gave away nothing. She walked 
around it to the living room doors and slowly opened 
them. It took a moment for her eyes to adjust to the 
darkness, and then she saw Flash sitting on the sofa. 
He wore white jeans and a Hawaiian shirt knotted over 
his middle, and he held a can of Sprite. 

“Hi,” he said. 

She looked at him in his gay getup—except he- 
wasn’t gay, he was her daughter’s passionate lover, | 
given to lying around in the sun with lightener in his. 
hair. Slowly he stood up. j 

“Did she go to the audition?” Anita demanded. 

“I haven’t the faintest idea.” 

“Damn you,” she said, “I don’t believe you.” | 

He looked at her in surprise. “Man, T can’t the po 
what you believe. I don’t know where she is.” She 
stared at him uncertainly. “Her suitcase is gone. And 
her drawers are empty. Go see for yourself.” While she 
did so he took another drink from the Sprite can and lit 
a cigarette with John’s leather table lighter. 

Anita came back slowly and sat down in a chair. She _ 
felt weak and faint, and there was a dreadful pressure 
in her throat, the pressure of imminent tears. He 
wasn’t kidding. Only a week ago they had all had din- 
ner together, the four of them. She had cooked steaks 
outside on the grill and Flash had made the salad out of- 
vegetables from the garden, their own tomatoes and 
cucumbers and parsley grown in a sandy patch on the. 
mountainside. John had told stories and they had 
drunk two bottles of wine, and Mandy had hugheg and : 
laughed. 

“You did it,” Anita said, and her voice broke. “You 
never wanted her to audition with Bronstein. ‘Flash 
says screw the whole thing.’ With one eloquent sen- 
tence you destroyed everything, so she could go with 
the flow like the rest of you. Damn you, why did you 
ever come here?” 

Flash, at the bar with his hand in a can of peanuts: 
turned and stared at her. “I didn’t want. her to audi- 
tion? You think I’m crazy? I pushed her. You think I 
like sleeping on the beach, spending my time with 
losers?” ee 

Anita said slowly, “But didn’t you say. 

“I never said it. She wanted me to say it She? d say, 
‘This thing with Bronstein is making me crazy. I can’t 
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. | have pains in my chest. I’m not right for the 
If I don’t get it my mother'll kill me.’ I said, ‘If 
y u don’t go, FH kill you.” We're a good pair, Anita. 
We drove her right out of the house.” Anita, sitting in 
the darkness, was silent. “Listen, there’s a million like 
me out there. But Mandy’s something special. I'd have 
to be nuts to want to stop her.” He looked at her. “Oh, 
come on, don’t cry. Kids disappear all the time. She’s 
probably im Venice.” He came over to her. “Listen, I 
want to thank you for putting me up all this time. You 
< and your husband and Mandy are the first things in 
this town that didn’t turn out rotten.” 
“Pm sorry,” she said, and her voice shook. “I’m 
really sorry.” 
_ “Hey, nothing to be sorry about, man.” He looked 
around the pleasant room and gave a small, involuntary 
“sigh. “Well, Pe better split.” 

“Don’t you want to. . . wait for her?” The abrupt- 
ness of this announcement and the ease with which he 
was ready to depart their lives was a little startling. 
“Would you like a drink? I mean, she might phone. 
< She might even come back.” She turned on the lamp. 
“You know, she might even have gone to Bronstein 
and not want us to know.” 

‘Flash looked at her for a moment. “You're crazy,” 
he said, matter-of-factly. He got out two glasses and 
-began putting ice in them from the ice bucket, and 
“then Scotch—he knew what she liked to drink. “Some 
cheese?” He went into the kitchen and got a piece of 

Brie out of the refrigerator, and put it on a plate with 
-> crackers. “It’s always so damn hard to leave,” he said. 




























he last fiery rays of the sun burned over the 
Pacific and across the white beach, so wide and 
magnificent that it made the tiny, rocky little 
ipini in the East seem hardly worthy of the name. 

The sand was dented with thousands of footprints, and 

a few late stragglers were gathering up towels to go 
home. Along the boardwalk floated the roller-skaters 

<: on their plastic skates, bending and dipping, ducking 
back and forth like ghostly birds in the fading light. 

». The oldest people in sight were a pair of silver-haired, 

> bronze-skinned gays strolling along the boardwalk, but 

everyone else was young and lovely limbed, children 
~ playing at dusk in some never-never land. 

«Mandy left her Fiat in a parking lot and walked 
_ along the boardwalk for a while, then sat down on the 
edge and looked out over the beach. She lit a joint and 

smoked it slowly, enjoying it as she enjoyed the 
warmth of the fading sun and the heat of the sand 
‘between her bare toes, the smell of the sea and of 
-french fries fram a fast-food stand. She felt as though 
the cold of the pool were being baked out of her, slowly 
thawing whatever it was that made her feel so hard and 














‘chilly in the daytime and so terrified at night—that — 
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sapphire coolness she dipped in again and again until 
she was coated all over with something she didn’t 
understand. In a few minutes she’d get a hamburger + 
from the stand, and some of the fries, and after she had > 
eaten she’d go and find Liz, or Ralph and Dicky, and- 

stay with them for a while till she got her head togeth- _ 
er. Not too long—you had to be careful about staying — 
with people too long—it could do funny things to you, — 
as it had to Flash. She knew that, and now. she also 
knew the precious power of splitting. 

She leaned back against one of the pilings and 
smiled, her eyes half closed. Somebody's radio was 
playing Billy Joel’s “Movin’ Out.” The longer you 
stayed the harder it was to leave, the more you hated 
yourself for staying there, helpless and half strangled 
and exhausted from the effort of not telling them to 
shove it. When the time came to get in touch with her 
parents, in a few months or whatever it took, her expla- 
nation would be very simple: “You wore me out.” Not 
that they’d have any idea what she was talking about. 
But possibly, if she worked on it in the months to - 
come, by that time she'd have a better way of putting 
it—though it was stupid to think that at twenty-three 
there had to be an explanation. 

She looked down the boardwalk, half expecting to 
see her mother barreling along in her big sunglasses, 
her well-cut pants, her gigantic leather handbag full of 
checks and credit cards, her mouth pulled into that 
tense smile. How had she gotten like that? She called it 
“drive,” and said the rest of the Connecticut relatives 
had it too, but none of them were as bad as Anita. If 
that was drive, Mandy didn’t want it, though she didn’t 
know what she wanted instead—except, at the mo- 
ment, to sit here and get stoned. She hadn’t done it for 
a long time, since about three years ago when she used 
to smoke dope all the time to get her mother, before 
she had become a “‘serious actress.” 

She got up and went over to the hamburger stand 
and bought herself some dinner, and as she sat down to 
eat it she felt a little twinge of loneliness. She would 
sleep alone tonight, for the first time in weeks—alone 
on somebody’s couch or in somebody’s sleeping bag. It 
would be so easy for Flash to find her, if he wanted to. 
She was in this obvious place, hanging out like a sore 
thumb. Part of it was, probably, a test—the kind most 
people never dared make. She thought how strange it 
was that the strongest statements people made to each 
other were silent—acts or the absence of acts—-and 
how you knew in some gut way what they meant before 
your head understood them. He might come, it was 
possible—just stroll along the walk in his white jeans 
and say, “Hey, babe, let’s find some place of our own 
to live. I don’t care if we’re poor.” Now that was the 
real fantasy, the ultimate dream. O 
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THE 
TRIUMPH 








by John Hersey 


It has been twenty years since C. P. Snow 
called for reconciliation between the “two 
cultures” of science and the humanities. 
Today they seem further apart than ever. 
Can we find new ways to bridge the gap? 


n his famous Rede Lecture in 1959, C. P. Snow 
declared: “There have been plenty of days when 
I have spent the working hours with scientists 
and then gone off at night with some literary col- 
leagues. . . . Constantly I felt I was moving among 
two groups—comparable in intelligence, identical in 
race, not grossly different in social origin, earning 
about the same incomes, who had almost ceased to 
communicate at all, who in intellectual, moral, and 
psychological climate had so little in common that 
instead of going from Burlington House or South Ken- 
sington to Chelsea, one might have crossed an ocean. 
“In fact, one had travelled much further than across 
an ocean—because after a few thousard Atlantic 
miles, one found Greenwich Village talking precisely 
the same language as Chelsea, and both having about 
as much communication with M.LT. as though the 
scientists spoke nothing but Tibetan. s 
We all know, Snow himself knew, that he had nei- 
ther invented nor discovered this gap between cultures. 
Jacob Bronowski, Eric Ashby, and others had been 
writing about it, and the Lewis report at MIT, which 


‘Jed to the creation of the institute's School of Humani- 








ties and Social Science, had come a full decade before 
Snow’s lecture. But the moment was right, and Snow’s 
“The Two Cultures and the Scientific Revolution” did 
accomplish two things: it helped to.awaken the literary 
world, or rather more largely the humanist world, the 
nonscientific non-partner in the pair, to its distance 
from the scientific non-partner; and it helped stir the 
so-called liberal arts universities and colleges to open 
up on their campuses new forms of communication 
between the two worlds. 

The reactions to Snow’s Rede Lecture were in fact 
sensational, and he wrote later that he had begun to 
feel a little like the sorcerer’s apprentice. The enor- 
mous response led him in 1964 to take what he called 
“A Second Look” at the idea of two cultures, and there 
he suggested that the divide in the United States was 
“nothing like so unbridgeable” as it was in England. 
“It is at Yale and Princeton and Michigan and Califor- 
nia,” he wrote, “that scientists of world standing are 
talking to non-specialized classes; at M.I.T. and Cal. 
Tech. where students of the sciences are receiving a 
serious humane education.” 

But has it not come home to us, in the time since 
Snow wrote those words, that the difficulties of estab- 
lishing productive communication and understanding: 
between the two cultures are proving, even in the 
United States, to be rather more intransigent than they 
seemed back then? 

The optimism of Snow’s message came, I think, 
from the scientific side of his mind. Close the gap 
between the two cultures, he was saying, and then alert. 
them both to the far more serious gap on this earth, 
between the poor and the rich, and scientists and 
humanists together will see the means of closing this 
latter gap—by industrializing the poor nations. There 
was a ring of confidence in Snow’s words, sounding 
much like that of Lyndon Johnson’s speeches on the 
Great Society. We can do it, said the scientist in this 
ambicultural man. We can do it; it’s technically feasi- 
ble. 

So it may have been, but let us look at what bås. 
happened since 1959, when Snow raised this flag of 
warning and hope. i 

First of all, this has been the period in which we have 
felt the dizzying impact of the great technological 
breakthroughs of the century. Most of the actual 
breakthroughs had taken place before Snow spoke, 
some quite long before, but their heaviest impact has 
been felt since. The transistor, antibiotics, the laser, 
reprography, synthetic polymers, chemotherapy for 
cancer, nuclear power, and above all digital comput- 
ers—how they have changed our lives—our very out- 
look on life! 

What have they brought? In the populace at largë, 
they have brought hostility to technology. How: 








‘strange! Every one of these breakthroughs promised 
efits to mankind—and indeed, each 
As early as five years after writing 
sa C. P. Snow remarked that tech- 









ent for research and patents at Bell 
as a great stake in the good name of 
wation, said recently before the Ameri- 
f Arts and Sciences: 


-ptance of the desirability of technological change. 
In part this disillusionment stems from the visible, 
unwanted effects of technology, such as pollution and 
fear of the Bomb. But it runs deeper, because there is 
also a sense that technological change has been under- 
_ Mining the societal objectives to which it is expected to 
lead.” 
It is so easy: for us to forget all the ways in which life 
_has been made-easier, safer, and more pleasant by the 
great innovations of technology. Yet one can say that 
“there have been objective reasons for hostility, too. 
- Vietnam left a scar on American brains. Defoliation, 
-> there, was a triumph of technology, and computers 
guided the B-5 isand aimed their excretions. Acid rain 
< falls on our land. Could it be that a place with the name 
< Love Canal could be deadly poisonous from dumped 
~ toxic chemicais? The closer we get to a cure for cancer, 
the closer we get to a conviction that everything we eat 
and do causes cancer. And some of us who are a little 
on in years have not forgotten Hiroshima. 
After Three Mile Island, it has seemed hard, at least 
for technological illiterates, to know what to think 
_ about nuclearenergy, and this has sharpened the tooth 
`of our fear. On the Op Ed page of the New York 
Times recent!y. was a piece describing strange things 
that had been: happening to animals on farms near the 
Three Mile Isiand plant long before the accident: mis- 
carriages, stillbirths, mutant offspring, blindness, and 
sudden death among farm animals—all unexplained. A 
-o veterinarian testified before the Pennsylvania Public 
< Utilities Commission that since 1976 he had been 
encountering widespread bone disease in cows. And so 
on. Right nexi to this article was a Mobil ad, with the 
< headline “I was the only victim of Three Mile Island.” 
Who was the 1? It was, of all people, Dr. Edward 
Teller. He wrete that he had been forced to do so much 
- testifying about the accident that he had had a heart 
attack. What are we to believe? 
; Ina ae period of inflation, a great deal of suspicion 
This essay is adapted from a speech that Mr. Hersey 


. _ delivered in the spring at a colloquium in honor of Dr. 
-— Jerome Wiesner, retiring president of MIT. 
























of technology derives from the fact that in our eeono- 
my applied science is largely the servant of corpora- 
tions, whose guiding principle, to be blunt about it, is 
greed. No amount of argumentation about exploring — 
for new resources will explain away, for most hard-up 
citizens paying three to four times as much at the 
pump as they used to, the obscene proportion of the 
obscene profits of the oil companies in the last couple 
of years that has not been plowed back into explora- 
tion. 

And finally, as if we didn’t have enough ‘die to be s 
mad at, there’s the computer. Of course in nine cases 
out of ten we blame the machine for the inattentiveness 
of the operator who punched wrong numbers into it, 
though an argument could be made that that same 
operator, if he or she were dealing directly with anoth- 
er human being rather than with a machine, might not 
suffer so many lapses of attention. But that is really a 
side issue. A great part of what frightens the literary 
culture about technology is epitomized by the comput- 
er itself, the dazzling versatility and usefulness of 
which has brought in the last two decades a great shift 
in the weights of the signals of communication. Num- 
bers have become more powerful; words have grown 
weaker. 


here you have it. There, in my view, is the 
essential reason that Snow’s optimism about 
the coming together of the two cultures has 
been subverted. Numbers have become more powerful; 
words have grown weaker. Our society uses numbers 
more and more effectively; we use words more: and 
more loosely and lamely and vaguely. Compare the era 
of Roosevelt and Churchill with that of Carter and 
Thatcher, in just one respect: What most directly 
affected public morale then, and what most affects it 
now? In the earlier time, surely it was words touching 
on human values uttered by those two reverberant 
voices. “The only thing we have to fear is fear itself.” 
“I have nothing to offer but blood, toil, tears and 
sweat.” And today? We have grown cynical about the 
words we hear, but we give all too much credence to 
the numbers that bombard us: wholesale and consemer 
price indices, the percentages of opinion polls, margins 
in primaries, unemployment figures, rates of inflation, 
prices at the pump, changes in the prime rate, fluetua- 
tions of the gross national product, number of days 
hostages have been held. 
In his “Second Look,” Snow pointed out that the 
scientific culture is not a monolith; different scientific 
pursuits offer differing human profiles: for example, 
pure scientists are liberal, engineers are conservativ 
he said. In the same way, the literary culture has had 
its divisions, and responses to the shift in signal power 
















































have been by no means uniform. Our Nobel prizewin- 
ners, Saul Bellow and Isaac Bashevis Singer, are firmly 
- attached to the tradition of nineteenth-century story- 
telling, whereas Thomas Pynchon, who may turn out 
to have been the real genius of late twentieth-century 
American letters, is thoroughly at home in the new 
technologies. Alain Robbe-Grillet, tke principal 
spokesman for the so-called “new wave” in French 
fiction, now no longer new, wrote some years ago in an 
essay called “On Several Obsolete Nozians”: “The 
novel of characters belongs entirely to the past, it 
describes a period: that which marked the apogee of 
the individual. . . . It is evident that the present peri- 
od is rather one of administrative numbers.” 

But the literary culture lives by words, and most of 
us are still charmed by stories and in need -of rounded 
characters, and our response to the scieatific revolu- 
tion expressed in electronics, automation, atomic ener- 
gy, nuclear explosives, and especially aéministrative 
numbers has indeed been hostile. One reflex of hostile 
young humanists has been to follow a pastoral impulse, 
to turn their backs on technology, to try xc go back to 
nature, really to go back to a lost past, but this has 
often served only to bring them face-to-face with pre- 
sent realities—blight, pollution, nukes—until finally 
they have been likely to catch the bleak visien of anoth- 
er devastatingly eloquent literary figure of our time, 
Samuel Beckett, who in one of his works pictures a 
lonely human creature crawling on hands and knees 
across a landscape of nothing but mud. 


erhaps because it would have probed a chasm in 

his own psyche, Snow did not examine the 

nature of the intellectual gulf between the two 
cultures. Their adherents vibrate to quite different 
modes of thought, having to do perhaps w:th the differ- 
ences between the workings of numbers and the work- 
ings of words. 

In the physical sciences and engineeriag, laws hold 
sway. That to every action there should bean equal and 
opposite, or contrary, reaction is absolutely confirma- 
ble. One can count on it. In these fields ore moves step 
by. step, with full trust in the outcome, soward Latin 
initials every schoolchild knows, standing for quod 
erat demonstrandum, or, in other worcs. for some- 
thing that has forever been there waiting to be shown. 
There is a great beauty in proofs. The werd “elegant” 
takes on a deep resonance in the sciences. The scientif- 
ic mind habitually copes with formidable tests of rigor 
„and discipline. Exact answers give mech comfort. 
‘There is something wonderfully sane in these realms of 
‘knowledge. They explore reality. A scientist facing 
: even the most durable enigmas of the universe can 
: -keep composure, knowing that these greet puzzles are 


simply covers for laws that still lie in hiding, waiting to 
be found and proven. For the scientist who believes in 
God, now relatively rare perhaps, there must be some- 
thing like what John Wesley called “assurance” in the 
craft. As a young man, choosing science over law for 
his life’s work, Yale’s great teacher Benjamin Silliman, 
the founder of the American Journal of Science, 
wrote: “In [nature’s] works there is no falsehood, 
although there are mysteries, to unveil which is a very 
interesting achievement. Everything in nature is 
straightforward and consistent; there are no polluting 
influences; all the associations with these pursuits are 
elevated and virtuous and point towards the infinite 
creator.” For the more prevalent agnostic scientist, 
too, though, there seems to be a sense of order in the 
craft that carries over into the moral sphere. Snow 
did recognize this. “There is a moral component 
right in the grain of science,” he wrote, “and almost 
all scientists form their own judgments of the moral 
life.” 

Literature, on the other hand, is a tangled bank of 
honeysuckle gone wild. In letters there are no laws, 
only conventions, whose greatest beauty lies in their 
sweet frangibility. Here we can count on nothing: 
Nothing can be proved. If you offer me a proof of | 
Paradise Lost or Moby Dick or Finnegans Wake, I 
will have you certified and locked up for raving. You 
will not be lonely in the locked wards. You will be 
among poets, speaking of their madness as something 
divine. In the arts, the interest lies in more or less 
controlled departures from the norm. Here, it is inex- 
actitude that fascinates us. As Itzhak Perlman, or Isaac 
Stern, draws the hairs of a horse’s tail across a string. . 
taken from the gut of a cat attached to a box known as 
a violin, a lovely sound comes forth, the interest of 
which is not in the perfect pitch of any given note; the 
interest, the soul of the sound, is in that trembling of 
personality we call vibrato—a rapidly pulsing series of 
departures from the correct pitch. In poetry, the beau- 
ty lies in the tension between the strict demands of- 
prosody and the poet’s rebellious pursuit of the 
rhythms of natural speech, and a poem that is too exact 
in its rhythms, too faithful to the beat of the form, 
turns out to be “Hiawatha.” The spirit of the arts is 
thus antithetical to that of science. Intuition, magic, 
eccentricity, unfulfilled yearnings, the unbridled 
dances of sex, intimations of doom and failure embel- 
lished with antic laughter, a fierce rage at the final 
swindle of our existence, which is death——the stuffs. of 
art are the stuffs of the imperfect human life all of us: 
live. Its wild beauty sustains us; its heavy scent makes 
us drowsy. It heals us, in much the same way as our 
own dreams heal us every night. eee: 

The two worlds are antithetical, but they desperately 
need each other. Numbers, aside from their love of 








jide-and-seek, are docile. The obedience of numbers 
can make sdentisis overoptimistic. “Inventors and 
innovators.” 3ruce Hannay said, “are not assailed by 
< «.. doubts, secause they are confident of the value of 
< What they dœ” Words, on the other hand, tend to be 
_ disobedient, inthe sense that they seem so often and so 
-< willfully te refuse to convey to the reader what the 
- writer intended, and a lifetime of dealing with such 








: : : delinquent signals inclines the literary person to pessi- 
-mism. We: camnot afford to approach the twenty-first 


century om either one-way lane, of scientific over- 


ce optimiain or Eterary overpessimism. 


now saw the gap between poor nations and rich 

natioas as the great danger of the twentieth 

century. Consider for a moment whether his 
optimism aboa! what technology could do to abate that 
danger has. bæn borne out. He wrote: “There is bound 
to be more social change, affecting more people, in the 
next decade the sixties, that is] than in any before. 
There is bounei:to be more change again, in the 1970s.” 
And he wrote: “It is technically possible to carry out 
the scientific revolution in India, Africa, Southeast 
Asia, Latin america, the Middle East, within fifty 
years, There i no excuse for Western man not to know 
v this.” China as not on this last list, because, Snow 
said in 1959, .he Chinese “appear in ten years to have 
transformed their universities and built so many new 
ones that they are now nearly independent of scientists 
and engineers from: outside.” 

Twenty of Snow’s fifty years have passed. What 
have we seen“ There was indeed worldwide ferment in 
the sixties, though very little social change; the great 
event of the sixties, in fact, was China’s Cultural Revo- 
lution, which,practically speaking, wiped out advanced 
technological æducation in China. The seventies pro- 
duced an ascnishing development, which neither 
Snow nor anyane else apparently foresaw: an avalanche 
of wealth frora the industrialized Western nations to a 
group of natÐas that were technologically primitive 
< except in oneazrespect: they knew a little about how to 
suck oil from be earth. And one of the foremost indus- 
trialized nations, our own, where the social change of 
the seventies was regressive, gave all too dramatic 
proof that incastrialization does not of itself close the 
<; gap between the poor and the rich. 

Yes, poverty is a danger to both the poor and the 
rich—to the poor, that they will die of it; to the rich, 
_ that they may lose part or all of what they have. But I 
think that last winter we became aware of a far greater 





_ „danger, one which is operationally technological and 





which involves industrialized nations, not poor ones, 
< except by war of excuse or provocation: the danger, I 
__. mean, of war. 
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We saw, in the period of tension over Iran and 
Afghanistan, an upsurge of potentially violent jingoism 
in this country, and a seizing upon that tension by 
our President as an opportunity to present to an 
excited electorate a profile of courage. The 
“courage” was expressed as a willingness to make war 
if necessary. 

We have been moving into a period of the most. 
gruesome danger. The failure of communication be- 
tween scientists and humanists is not trivial. It is some- 
where near the hot core of the danger. A very few 
scientists are privy to an understanding of the real 
danger; many politicians and military commanders, 
who say that a nuclear war is “winnable,” seem not to 
understand it at all. We of the two cultures need each 
other’s help in the urgent task of explanation. 

In moments of stress, some humanists are inclined to 
put all trust in machines, perhaps because machines 
have no way of knowing what fear is. Thus with the 
notorious rescue mission in Iran. The irony is that at 
the moment of showdown the machinery—the weap- 
ons system, the helicopter, whatever—is liable to break 
down. Here, literary pessimism might have helped. 
Before approving the rescue attempt, President Carter 
could have used the counsel of a romantic poet, whose 
morbid imagination would have told him that blown 
desert dust gets in wanderers’ eyes. What adventure 
might come next? 


one thing,” Snow wrote. “Doing the 

simple and manifest good which applied 
science has put in our power is another, more difficult, 
more demanding of human qualities, and far more 
enriching to us all.” 

If such “simple and manifest good” is ever to be 
done on a large scale through the application of sci- 
ence, both scientists and humanists will surely have to 
be involved in the effort; and if there is any seedbed for 
such cooperation it must surely be in our great univer- 
sities. Let us see what has been happening at three 
eastern universities with respect to this joining of 
minds. 

In recent years MIT has been making plans for a 
College of Science, Technology, and Society (STS), 
the ambition of which would be to equip some institute 
students with a double competence: high skill in a field 
of science or engineering and a sense of the social 
context of hopes and dangers in which that skill would 
have its play. A linking of the two cultures, in other 
words, at the highest levels of expertise. As a first stage 
in the formation of the college, the institute has intro- 
duced an STS program, which in the coming academic 
year will offer some fifty courses on the history of- 
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science and technology, on contemporary issues involv- 
ing them, on the organization of industrial society, and 
. on some cultural dimensions of pure and applied sci- 
ence. 

It goes without saying that the institute's planners 
must be aware of the tall hurdles in the path of this 
wonderful ambition. There is bound to be great tension 
between the pressure on brilliant young scientists to 
specialize, narrow the range, concentrate on one small 
corner of one specific field, play the Nobel Prize game, 
and the pressure to broaden, generalize, and foresee 
the social value, or harm, of what one uncovers—play 
the harsh game of Truth and Consequenees. Where 
faculty is concerned, there will be the cost ef diverting 
the finest minds somewhat from their chosen tasks. 
Still, the college does promise an ideal education for a 
certain few. 

But may something have been left out of the plan- 
ning for the College of Science, Technology, and Soci- 
ety? It aims to give a few outstanding students of pure 
and applied science this double competence. But what 
of the reciprocal issue: How are a few eutstanding 
humanists at the liberal arts universities anc colleges to 
be given a decent grasp of the scientific and technolog- 
ical universe in which they will be let loose? 

Of course I am not suggesting that MIT should 
intervene in the affairs of liberal arts institutions. My 
query is whether MIT, as a part of its STS undertak- 
ing, might be, should be, doing some explicit thinking 
about how science ought to be communicated to 
humanists—ought, I mean, to be taught. 

Is one of the problems that Tibetan is being used on 
the science end of the transaction? Or is it that simpli- 
fication is too painful to the numerating mind, which 
may feel that the leaving out of any numbers for the 
sake of primitive explanation is as fatal as cutting cer- 
tain vital organs out of the body would be. Is there not 
some way to convey to incipient novelists today the 
romance of laser surgery, of microphotography on sili- 
con chips, of the enormous loops of the quest for fusion 
energy? But also to convey the un-romance of the 
gruesome danger? Would it be shameful to do these 
things in a thrilling or startling way—that is to say, ina 
popular way? In a time when scientific knowledge is 
proliferating at such a rate that scientists out on the 
cutting edge of different specialties are not always able 
to understand each other, how can the great laws and 
their consequences in practical human affairs be made 
accessible, exciting even, or terrifying, as the need may 
be, to humanists, to the end that scientists and human- 
ists may begin to be able to think clearly together 
about shared dangers—poverty, greed, and violent 
aggression? 

Perhaps we can come at the urgency of these ques- 
tions by indirection, by looking for a moment at what 
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two liberal arts universities, Yale and Harvard, have 
been doing about all this. For some years, certainly 
since the late sixties, when curricular laissez-faire 
lapped highest on the beach, both institutions have 
obviously been thinking closely about these things. 
Both have become aware of the hazards of scientific 
illiteracy; both have made efforts to devise courses in 
science and engineering for non-scientists,; both have 
recently tightened their distributional requirements so 
that humanists would surely get at least a taste of 
science. Looking at their tentative answers through the 
clouded lens of my own scientific illiteracy, I can’t help 
wondering if they are going to prove adequate to the 
need. 

From 1971 until this year, it was possible for a stu- 
dent entering Yale to go through four years without 
ever taking anything more “scientific” than one or two 
of the social sciences. The natural sciences adopted 
what one might call a candy-counter approach. A quite 
careful effort was made to devise courses attractive 
enough so that serious students who wanted to round 
themselves out for the real world would choose to take 
them. 

To try to find out why this hadn’t been working, I 
asked the Yale registrar’s office to search out some 
figures for me on the most recent graduating class, 
which had not been subject to the new distributional 
requirements. The numbers turned out to be illuminat- 
ing—and discouraging, if we consider how the literary 
culture of the last decade at Yale has informed itself 
about the scientific culture. 

In the class that graduated from Yale in June, there 
were 271 English and history majors. In their fresh- 
man year, forty-two of them elected the first term of 
the introductory physics course that had been designed 
for students who did not plan a major in the natural 
sciences and had had no previous experience in phys- 
ics—Physics for Poets, as it was sometimes called. Not 
a bad number, about 15 percent of these majors. Yet 
there was a catch, for which the appropriate number. 
would have been 22. This course, Physics 110 and 111, 
had been until then open to pre-med students. But the 
medical-school admissions people decided the course 
was not quantitative enough to satisfy its requirements, 
and in January of that year the course was dropped 
from the list of pre-med options. In the spring term 
exactly six English and history majors took the second 
half of the course. 

Professor Allan Bromley has taught a course called 
“Physics and Public Policy,” on the relationship 
between the research enterprise ‘and the federal gov- 
ernment, on energy policy, nuclear reactors, national 
security, and so on—an effort to encapsulate, as. it 
were, MIT’s STS program. Four of these 271 English 
and history majors took it. 












- bad distribut onal choice to be made. A Harvard 





Yale’s engineering and applied science depart- 
ment offered several candy- counter courses: “‘Perspec- 
tives on TecEnology” (five English majors, seventeen 
in history; “Engines, Energy, and Entropy” (zero): 
“The Computer as a Research Tool” (zero); “Water 


and Air” (three); and “Perspectives on Energy” 


(three). 
The compater science department offered to stu- 
_ dents primar'ly interested in the humanities or social 
sciences something it called “A First Course in Com- 
puter Programming.” Here the number of buyers was 
alittle betier—twelve in English and nineteen in histo- 
-o ty--but still only about one student in nine from the 
-literary culture. 
Ina way this cursory survey may not be entirely fair 
to what has ‘been happening at Yale. Among these 


CO small numbess:there have been a few remarkable prod- 


ucts—one stedent, for example, who took a brilliant 
double majoria history and physics, and has gone on to 
a Rhodes schoiarship in pursuit of a career in theoreti- 
eal physics. But by and large the candy-counter 


cs “approach ¢ida’: work. The question now is what kinds 


of results willbe achieved by requiring students to take 
courses from the same counters that in the past they 
have chosen ignore. 

< -Harvard is <r the process of introducing what it calls 
cits “core curriculum.” Under it, students will be 
required to take one term course from a counter of 
courses “dealing primarily with deductive and quanti- 
tative aspect; of natural science,” and one from 
“courses dewing primarily with the description of 
complex natural systems, and courses that have a sub- 
stantial historical or evolutionary component.” As a 
floor under tie science requirements, the university 
will introduce a math requirement, with an emphasis 
on mathematical applications—a requirement which, it 
is thought, mast students will be able to satisfy by test. 
“In recent yezrs,” said a report on the core curriculum, 
“the mean scare of our freshmen on the S.A.T. Math 
test has been aver 700.. . . But too many students are 
unable to use what they know in new contexts: for 
example, mazy students with a full year of college 
calculus had difficulty performing a simple linear 
: extrapolation cf data points in a second-year biology 
course.” Ia addition, the report says, students “will 
acquire an e=mentary knowledge of computer pro- 


o gramming ane. familiarity with the Harvard time-shar- 


-ing system.” 

It will take-time to know whether the core curricu- 
lum at Harva:c and Yale’s new distributional require- 
ments will hep connect the cultures. But even in the 
irst year we ean see the shape of some difficulties. 
For one ibing, the fiercely competitive careerist 
-drive of the present student generation causes many a 
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undergraduate gave me the example of a decision not — 
to take a superb core course—‘‘Evolutionary Biology,” 
taught by Edward O. Wilson—by a student friend > 
because the course was to be graded on the basis of a 
final exam, and the student was terrified of slipping on 
it to a grade of B and therefore losing out on a virtually i 
certain summa. Literary types at both universities say 
they are discouraged from taking first-level math by 
the fact that the courses are crowded with freshman 
weenies who are going on in the natural sciences and. 
who elbow everyone else out of the nice part of the bell 
curve of grades. And there is the Tibetan problem. 
“The physics lectures are so boring,” the poets say. 
The mnemonic for the first fifteen digits in the decimal 
expansion of the value r, keyed to the number of let- 
ters in each word, is: “How I want a drink, alcoholic of 
course, after the heavy lectures on quantum mechan- 
ics.” There is a dazzling course in Harvard’s core, 
“Twentieth Century Physics,” taught by Nobel prize- 
winner Stephen Weinberg. In an early lecture the pro- 
fessor says, “How many of you know Newton’s second 
law of motion? Hands up.” Three quarters of the class 
puts hands up. The professor explains the law. But it is 
the literary ones who have not put up their hands, and 
the explanation seems to them to go too fast, perhaps in 
honor of the knowing majority; it is at this point that 
they begin to be lost, lost. “These hotshot people,” one 
student told me, “just can’t believe we can’t follow 
their minds.” As for computer time-sharing, there 
aren’t enough terminals, and there isn’t enough time. 
So what happens? The ambitious humanists flock to 
the safe courses. Rocks for Jocks. “Man the Peculiar 
Primate.” 


ow the things these literary children have 
been saying aren’t very nice, and they point 
up the inescapable fact that a good part of 
the gap between the cultures is the fault of word peo- 
ple. We are lazy. Perhaps we should listen more care- 
fully to Professor Weinberg. There is an arrogance in 
our boredom, real though it is. It is incredible how we 
go on using technologically dead metaphors: cart 
before the horse, unbridled, iron will, taken aback. A 
terrible impediment to being able to think in a scientif- 
ic way arises from the blurring we of the literary world 
have permitted between journalism and fiction. How 
could there be such a hermaphrodite as Capote’s non- 
fiction novel? E. L. Doctorow has said, “There is no 
longer any such thing as fiction or nonfiction, there is 
only narrative.” How can we deal with the realities of 
the physical world, how can we tell war from peace, if 
we think in sucha rotten way, equating fact and fantasy? 
But I must say in defense of the humanist that it is - 
very hard to keep up with science these days. There isa 














language barrier. Perhaps I can imply the difficulty by 
pointing to some who have striven valiantly to remove 
it. 


I have read three times, with care, a beautiful essay 
called “What is Quantum Mechanics?” >y Professor 
Victor Weisskopf, in the Bulletin of tte American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. There ave still some 
rather frightening holes in the piece for me, but I think 
I am beginning at least to be a little less anxious about 
something huge that I have never before dared to 
approach. I am drawn toward understarding by the 
directness of the language, and I am givex courage by 
the author’s courageous willingness to face the tension 
between clarity and truth. 

Then there is Lewis Thomas. What fascinates me in 
his writing, beyond his humor and his unflagging 
capacity for wonder, is the fact that he dares to use 
metaphors. Metaphors are what poetry cannot exist 
without, but they must seem dangerous to-a scientist, 
because there can never be an exact equivalence 
between the elements that are matched in them. These 
equations depend for their power on the imbalance of 
their elements, one leading the other forth into a new 
richness of meaning that comes from odé:ty, surprise. 
Thomas is not afraid of them. So he gives us the 
refreshment of clear explanation with, now and then, 
wild glints of poetry in it. 

But let us go back, once again, to the reminiscences 
of Benjamin Silliman. In May 1808, Yale’s president, 
Timothy Dwight, approved Silliman’s giv ng “a course 
of popular chemistry.” “The proposition was pleasing 
to me,” Silliman wrote, “as it placed me, professional- 
ly, in a new position, responsible indeed, tut promising 
to secure additional favor for the science taen so new in 
Yale College and almost new indeed in this country. 
. . . It was my province in the proposec course, to 
explain the affinities of matter, and I had not advanced 
far in my pleasing duties, before I discovered that mor- 
al affinities, also moving without my intervention, were 
playing an important part. . . . This being the first 
attempt to explain science to a popular audience, I 
endeavored to study simplicity and perspicuity; sim- 
plicity in the absence of all unnecessary technicality, 
and perspicuity by the choice of good Saxa words and 
by explaining all that would not be obviously intelligi- 
ble to a good mind.” What a clue there is :m that phrase 
“good Saxon words”! What a solvent is minds har- 
dened against science the monosyllable could be! 

Three years before this, Silliman had traveled to 
England and Scotland, “quite in the dare” he wrote, 
“regarding the nature of the rocks that surrounded me 
athome.. . . Light broke in upon me in Edinburgh. It 
was therefore natural that I should, earty after my 
return, attempt to ascertain whether the geological 
analogies which I thought I had discovered between 


New Haven and Edinburgh were well founded. Ac- 
cordingly as soon as academical duties would permit I 
commenced the examination of the mineral structure 
of our plains, hills and mountains. 

“In these excursions, generally made on horseback, 
because an extensive area and circuit of country were 
to be examined, I was attended by several friends who 
felt an interest in the subject and who, both from per- 
sonal and scientific feelings, sympathized with the 
youthful explorer. 

“I mention with pleasure, that the distinguished phi- 
lologist, Dr. Noah Webster, then in the meridian of 
life, was among the most zealous of my companions, 
and with activity and perseverance, he dismounted 
with me, to examine every feature of the country 
which was not intelligible when viewed from the sad- 
dle. His large mind admitted every species of knowl- 
edge and the fruits of his untiring industry in the pros- 
ecution of truth are garnered in his admirable Diction- 
ary.” 

I love that picture of the two men getting down from 
their mounts to look closely at some outcropping of 
stone and to find together the proper words to describe 
and name it. Now there the gap is indeed bridged. How - 
moving this fraternity is between the man of numbers — 
and the word man: there is a single, unified culture at 
work! 

Of course we must face it that we cannot recapture 
quite that sort of easy communication these days. The 
coziness of the nineteenth century is, alas, forever lost 
to us. Knowledge has exploded in our faces. And yet 
there is an urgency, too, that is new, and that argues 
for strenuous efforts to restore whatever can besal- 
vaged of that communication. 

Our technologists have become so sophisticated and 
ambitious, our humanists so ignorant and blithe where 
science is concerned, that we seem to be on the point of 
losing sight of the difference between living beings and 
inanimate things. This dimming of our vision does not. 
make objects more vital, but makes us more morbid. | 
Patents have always in our history been reserved for. 
objects, but the Supreme Court recently enabled the 
patenting of new forms of life. Congress has before it a 
bill that will enable the copyrighting of computer pro- 
grams—the first time in our history copyright: will 
have been afforded to something which communicates 
not with human eyes or ears but with machines. Smart 
robots are pushing workers aside at General Electric, 
GM, Du Pont, Ford, Boeing. We now have atomic 
warheads that can think. We can begin to wonder 
whether the human mind or “artificial intelligence’ 
will write the philosophy—or the funeral orations—of 
coming years. 

There is still a little time left to talk. But not 
much. (J a 
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he deposed President for Life (and Emperor of 
the Roses—his secret, self-bequeathed title) 
chose Walla Walla as the site of his exile, part- 
ly because his emissaries had long ago bought up half 
the downtowz area and partly because he loved the 
sound of the town’s name, would use it often, whisper- 
ing it in front of dinner guests at the old palace after 
_ the demitasse-and pears had been cleared away, and he 
would entertain: by imitating the sound of a falcon’s 
wings beating against the humid air, would even use 
-the ight when seducing Mrs. President, mur- 
) la Walla, Walla Walla and sliding his 
hands through. the mound of ostrich feathers piled 










































around her on the ebony bed which came from the old 
palace and took two spindly cranes to lift and swing 
through the second-story window of the new, Walla 
Walla palace. When Mrs. President fell into her bub- 
bly sleep, the President for Life would pick feathers 
from his hair and go prowling the corridors of the new 
palace, stopping long moments before the family’s coat 
of arms, which was placed at the juncture of each 
hallway, remembering how it once rode the prows of 
ships, shook on the barrels of booming cannons, even 
graced the walls of hospitals before the Will of the 
People swept through the country and up to the doors 
of the old palace, then washed back with the inexora- 
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bility of an undertow, cleansing the land of every 
smudge and trace of the President for Life’s power and 
holdings and finally—after the telephone went dead 
and the American Deputy-Ambassador clicked his 
heels and turned away, on the only plane taat still bore 
the family insignia—of Mrs. President ard the Presi- 
dent for Life himself. 


Behind the new palace the President fcr Life tends 
plants from his country which grow in Walla Walla as 
thick and filigreed as at home, thanks to -he rain that 
keeps the ground squishy, steams up the windows, and 
splatters away the pillars of smoke that rise from the 
brick chimneys day in and day out. There are fires 
going day in and day out to keep the palace warm 
enough to allow the President for Life te wear short- 
sleeve khaki shirts that droop with his medals and to tie 
a thin white silk aviator’s scarf around his neck with a 
jaunty flourish to show that his spirits are up and that 
any day now he’s going to take his privatz jet and see 
his brother in Libya or his sister in Paris. where they 
will sip Amaretto and plot their return. Bat the Presi- 
dent for Life’s jet sits in a hangar at the Walla Walla 
civic airport, crippled without the replacement parts 
that are withheld as one of the dozens of stipulations 
by which the President for Life was let inzo this coun- 
try, and after a while it’s so hot that the President for 
Life takes the white scarf and mops the rng of sweat 
off his forehead and uses the scarf to wipe holes in the 
steamy windows so he can look out back and check his 
plants. If he were home and everything was this gray 
and wet he’d have his civil guard march ciickety-clack 
in formation over the marble halls of the eld palace, or 
he’d wander out to the kitchen and take one of the 
scullery maids when her hands were sticky with dough, 
and then laugh until supper. But here in Walla Walla 
he only goes into the garden with a trowel and hoe to 
break up some ground and stain his haads with the 
clayey earth. When the photographer frem Life first 
came, he specifically wanted shots of the President for 
Life on his knees, bent over a hibiscus bush, and it was 
right then, while the photographer was snapping pic- 
tures, that the rain broke and that famous photo was 
taken—the one everybody’s seen—where the Presi- 
dent for Life’s red-caked hands partially cover his face, 
which is just dirty enough to show clearly the streak of 
wetness running from his left eye down has cheek. No 
one. could ever tell—not even the Presicent for Life 
when he saw the picture in the window of every news- 
stand in town, even those in buildings ñe owned— 
whether the streak was rain or a tear: of sadness, frus- 
tration, or even remorse. 

A year before the Will of the People crashed over 
the capital, clear rumblings were running through the 
loamy skin of the earth stretched tight like the head of 





a drum so that anytime anybody stomped his foot or 
muttered a seditious imprecation the sound beat 
through the country and all you had to do was stick 
your ear into the dust and listen. But who could tell 
what tremors boomed through the air or what tensions 
the waxing and waning of the moon set up? 


The Will of the People turned against the President 
for Life on that hurricane night when the wind blew 
out fourteen windows in the old palace and carried 
away every TV antenna in the country so that the 
President for Life couldn’t speak over television and 
contain or even influence the rampant beatings and 
insurrectionary whispers that coursed through the 
country in the months that followed that night when 
the President for Life lit seven candles and held the 
secret ceremony with the Queen of the Roses. The 
Queen of the Roses was such a popular favorite, ever 
since her childhood when she tamed the twenty-four 
snakes in the central plaza and went on to dance at the 
Hippodrome and tell fortunes in the petals of a rose on 
television; why did she join the President for Life that 
windy night so that after the revolution the Will of the 
People could only call her traitor and strip every rose 
from her but the one she held in her dead hands as her 
raven hair flapped about her face and she rode impaled 
upon the iron spike hastily welded to the hood of the 
President for Life’s commandeered Bentley as it was 
driven through the wracked revolutionary capital with 
its horn perpetually blaring so it could cut through the 
crowds of thousands caught drunk and steamy in the 
glare of fires burning in trash cans and in the windows 
of sacked Public Works Offices? There was much 
blood on that night of revolution as there was blood ọn., 
the night of the hurricane, but that first blood had the 
sanction of the President for Life’s twenty-four-year 
reign and the solemn expectation of being part of the 
ritual that started off slow and well-poised, the Queen 
of the Roses spinning around the President for Life 
like a graceful moon around his sun, before things 
must have gotten out of hand: the Queen of the Roses 
shaking with hysteria when she was down on all fours 
swinging her whip-strands of hair back and forth and 
gnawing on the President for Life’s Achilles tendon.so 
that he had to be pushed around the next three weeks 
in a wheelchair—just the symbol of weakness to puff 
up the spirit of the Will of the People—and the Presi- 
dent for Life, in the heat of his breathing, making high, 
whistling sounds unlike any he had ever heard before, 
sounds so jewel-like and ecstatic that then and there he 


. 





a TTT 
Robert Dunn, poet and story writer, is on the editorial staff 
of The New Yorker. His story “Hopeless Acts Performed 
Properly, With Grace” was included't in the 1980 Prize’ 
Stories, O. Henry Awards, e ; 








owned himself Emperor of the Roses and the Queen 

the Roses his Empress. 

Still, they were both asleep and quiet on the 
© maroon-staineé rug when dawn broke over them with 
the stillness anly the morning after a fierce storm could 
_. bring and Mes: President, driven to distraction by the 

_ tempest beth without and within, tore through the pal- 
ace opening ihe tiay brass doors on the thousands of 
_ ‘birdcages so ‘hat when the Emperor and his Empress 
oe got up shrill ecckatoos and nattering parrots beat their 

_ wings against those windows that still stood until find- 
ing the broken-ones and tearing out into the sky as an 
ominous harbimger of political hubris and disorder. 

The President for Life swelled into his Emperorhood 
_ and the secret of his new conception of himself (and his 

new incapacity) was rumored among the servants and 
carried back heme on holidays to relatives and friends, 
and the Queen-of the Roses’ ascension to Empress was 
so well known that the secret opposition paper printed 
her photo on the front page and inked each copy in by 
hand with a lurid red wash so that the story of power 
madness and lust was read by ev eryone and after that it 
> was only a matter of time. 












tick slowly in his isolation and constant self- 
reproach, feels it beat with every pulse of blood 

through his ald and attenuated veins that look like 
some crazy child’s game of cat’s cradle, played with 
blue and yellew twine and spilled over his white skin, 
and he can see the blood pulse down by his knees where 

his veins leap from the whiteness and livid splotches 
beat in and out. There are days he wakes up and spends 
hours watching his veins pulse; other days his driver 
brings arounc the black Lincoln and the President for 
-Life goes through Walla Walla trying to make sense of 
this place where the rest of his days seem to be slipping 
away with all the effect and meaning of wind over 
water. The President for Life sometimes thinks of him- 

. self as a cormorant: held up by a capricious wind from 
diving at the sea, kept by the darkness of the sun from 
seeing his shadow cut across the flat plane of water, 
prevented by the cruel press of circumstance from 
throwing cut his wings and knowing the full swoop and 
grandeur of a life he can still remember all too well. 

_ What is this place Walla Walla? Where does all this 
asphalt come from? Why do not these blond women 
turn at the prevocative gaze of the Emperor of the 

> Roses? What does Five and Ten Cent Store mean? 

_ Why do coupies walk hand in hand down the long hill 
_ from the Lutheran Church where they go for lessons 
on how to sleep together? Why does the bank of color 
_ televisions in the front window of the Sears, Roebuck 

< always make the President for Life stop his car and get 


wy Ll Walla Walle, the President for Life feels time 








Walla Walla 


out? How can Mrs. President learn to say so easily and 
naturally those strange American phrases: beauty par- 

lor, bridge game, Kentucky Fried Chicken, Crispy _ 
Style, Wastomatic, Mormon Tabernacle Choir? 


Mrs. President feeds the President for Life cereal : : 
that dances around in the bowl of milk and makesa 


sputtering, popping, crackling sound that is supposed 


to cheer up the President for Life in the morning ue 
before his phalanx of doctors marches in to test his 
veins and palpitations and cluck their tongues at the 


etiolated cheeks that are concave now, drawn in by the 
empty feelings inside the President for Life which suck 
in even his skin. When you’re President for Life there’s 
no going back although you spend most of your time 
remembering your childhood: knife games played in 
the dirt and staying up all night to get a good place on 
the curb to see the parade of soldiers and guns that 
later the President for Life would lead with a face 
frozen with the composure of absolute power, the same 
cool expression he still hoists every morning before 
breakfast until it cracks and milk and tiny gold puffs 
the size of ants run out of his mouth and soil the white 
sheet that’s kept wrapped around him even though he 
demands to be dressed in his khakis and medals and no 
one pays attention to his commands anymore. When 
you're President for Life, your life will always last 
longer than it should, and others will step in to take 
over duties and responsibilities; the country you always 
thought you were bigger than will go on without you, 
much as if you never existed. When you’ve lost your 
country it’s only worse: your country can strip your 
image from every wall and your name from the history 
books, it can make alliances with your enemies and 
build jails you didn’t even dream of. Your countrymen 
won't care that you sit ancient and ill in exile in Walla 
Walla, and many of them will believe you've already 
died; sometimes you too will think you’re dead, espe- 
cially when the bells of the Lutheran Church toll over 
and over and Mrs. President has to lean into your ear 
and say, Not for you, dear, not for you. When you try 
to call her name it sounds like Walla Walla; everything 
you say gets gummed around so that it comes out 
Walla Walla, Walla Walla, so there’s no point in any- 
one talking to you, they just prop you up in your 
wheelchair in front of the huge window with the view 
of the hills that at dusk burn amber and send birds 
flying up like sparks into the indigo sky. When night 
falls a trick of your reflection in the window glass 
shows you to yourself young and virile and atop the 
imaginary Throne of the Roses, and you believe one 
last time that you’re President for Life; proclaim that, 
over and over, I am President, President for Life, until 
that too, of course, sounds only like Walla Walla, Wal- 
la Walla, Walla Walla, Walla Walla. C ; 














































LETTERS 
TO THE | 

GROANING BOARD 

FORUM 


by Paul Wales 


DEAR GROANING BOARD Forum, 

I am not a regular subscriber. to 
Groaning Board, but from time to time 
I have glanced through your food- 
charged pages, usually while waiting 
for my neighbor Cerise to pound out a 
few medallions of veal, or to grind upa 
block of frozen Perrier for our daily 
aquavit swizzlers. (We like to relax a 
little after our husbands have left for 
work and the kids have been packed off 
to boarding schools in another state.) 
Anyway, my attention is always drawn 
to your “Forum” letters, which I con~ 
fess to having found very exciting, but 
which I have always thought were writ- 
ten by some of your more imaginative 
editors. In fact, 1 never believed a word 
of them until last week, when some- 











pletely changed my mind. 
WI n my kasband and I got married 
years ago, we realized that 








t pink, beat gums and flawless 
enamel. On our honeymoon, we made a 
- commitment that no matter what other 
-=> couples were going, we would totally 

~ eschew sweets: (Today our household 
has perfect checkups, with the excep- 
= tlon of oar aldest—whom I'll call 
`o: Lance—who Lad his lights and several 
incisors .punened out in a brawl with 

-. some Ring Diag-crazed townies near 
. his boarding school.) Only once since 
that time has my original commitment 
‘wavered: at a wild party one night, a 
. good-looking man tried to press some 
_.. candied macadamia balls on me, but 
when I hesitantly brought one of the 
: confections te my mouth, the scent of 
scalded molasses made me gag. 

Thus, I was totally unprepared for 
what happened the other day. I was 
lounging arourd in my apron with a 
< -eopy of Sugar Blues, avoiding the mess 
< stacked up im the sink. There was a 
knock at the door, and I naturally 
assumed if was Cerise, returning my 
veal hammer» or wanting to borrow a 
cup of salt. How wrong I was, Forum! I 
opened the dcor and before me stood a 
= dazzlingly handsome young man, whom 
I'll call Derek, holding a cardboard box. 
He was not mune than a few years older 
than the bey 1 am calling Lance. Derek 
said he had been told to deliver an order 
to my house, znd when I told him I 
hadn’t mace any such order, he simply 
shrugged andsaid he probably had the 
wrong address. 
It was a hot day, and on an impulse I 
asked him if he avanted a glass of water. 
I don’t know way, but there was some- 
thing about this apprentice grocer that 
made me tremble. I could not take my 
eyes off him as he strode into the kitch- 
en and set bis carton down on the 
counter. His leng hair was the color of a 
fine Montrache: and had the texture of 
an artfully arranged plate of Chinese 
vermicelli, and perfectly complemented 
his T-shirt and corduroy jeans, which 
were the color of a Hubbard squash. As 
he raised the glass to his mouth, I could 
not help noticing the way his lips 

resembled the plump little chicken liv- 

ers my husband and.I like to wrap in 
`: bacon and gril) on the hibachi. When 
< he--Derek—fin:shed his lusty slurping, 

„there was depending from the tip of his 
~ nose a tiny bead of water, its gleam- 

ing clarity suggesting the almond ex- 








































ng happened in my breakfast nook 


tract my father was so fond of as an 
adult. 

While Derek drank, I casually exam- 
ined the cardboard box he had brought 
in. To my horror, it contained brown 
sugar, syrups, confectioner’s sugar, 
penny candy, flour, butter, cake and 
brownie mixes, red and green sprinkles, 
silver BBs, and fruits and nuts of all 
kinds—all the things my husband and I 
had agreed to forsake years before! Yet 
I was secretly thrilled, too. Suddenly, I 
became aware that Derek was watching 
me, and I barely managed to stammer, 
“L-looks like somebody’s planning a 
bake sale.” “Yep,” he replied, adding 
with a conspiratorial wink, “As a mat- 
ter of fact, I wouldn’t mind choking 
down a couple of fresh macaroons my- 
self right about now.” He flashed a 
wicked smile at me, revealing a mouth 
full of perfect teeth, white and shiny as 
Chiclets. 

Before I knew it, I was wantonly 
lathering cookie sheets with butter, 
beating egg whites to a creamy froth, 
and thrusting pan after sticky pan into 
the steaming oven. I was a woman gone 
wild, and all my inhibitions melted 
away. For the first time in my life, I 
understood the potent urges that drove 
Betty Crocker into the craven demi- 
monde of ready-mix desserts so many 
years ago. Buche mocha a la créme 
fraiche, braised gumdrops in almond 
tulips, raspberry waffles with jimmies, 
plum duff—the gleam in Derek’s eye 
told me that no dessert was too exotic 
for the two of us, so long as it was 
shared in a caring and mutually sup- 
portive way. 

We went on like this for several delir- 
ious hours. Just as I was spooning the 
last bite of whortleberry clafouti onto 
Derek’s glazed tongue, the back door 
burst open. For a brief, vertiginous 
moment, I thought it was my husband. 
Fortunately for us, it turned out to be 
Rex, whom Pll call the milkman, with 
several cans of Dairee-Foam under his 
arm. Soon—after some tentative prob- 
ing of the refrigerator and the by now 
ravaged carton—our fingers, forks, and 
spoons were tangled in a joyful three- 
way over a quivering mound of peach 
melba. Several minutes later, ex- 
hausted from our exertions, we all 
three collapsed into a grateful slum- 
ber. 

I do not feel guilty about this scene, 
and plan to repeat it as soon as I can, 
but if my husband ever found out he’d 
kill me. 





SWEET TOOTH 
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FREE Christinas Catalog 


Features Bean favorites for men and women aswell as 
new ideas for practical, functional gifts. Quality appare 
and footwear, woodburning products, home furnishings 
and winter sports equipment. Many items of ou own 
manufacture. All guaranteed 100% satisfactory, 


Mail order shopping at Bean's is ‘ast and efficien 
Order any time, 24 hours a day, by phone or mail, We 
ship promptly and pay postage onal orders in the 
United States and its possessions. 
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L. L. Bean, Inc. 
161 Casco St., Freeport, ME 04033 













Acclaimed in Europe — Now Here. 


Svarybodys Chair 


Adjusts instantly by 

fingertip control to 

e fit everyones 
shape and size 

© fit ail worksur- 
faces, desks, data 
terminais, drafting 
tables, switch- 
boards, etc. 

e relieve fatigue 
caused by 
incorrect sitting 
positions 

e adjust from 16%" to 21%" er 20" to 27") 

upholstered in tangerine, midnight Dive ar black -~companion 

stool with optional backrest-~foatring optional fi 

Save 75% by purchasing through this direct 

mail offer. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

ON OD Ot ED ORD GE GUU OS EE OE GR OE OE ED ee Oe ee ee OD Oe an eee ene ee 

Please ship as follows: 

MODEL PRICE AMOUNT” 
1A — Chair ~ 5” adjustment $93.75 
1B — Chair ~ 7" adjustment $98.75 
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2A — Stool — 5” adjustment $71.15 
2B — Stool — 7” adjustment $78.15 
Upright stool backrest $18.50 
Footring $18.00 
“Add $6 per item for shipping TOTAL 
and handing. North Dakota residenrs, add 3% tax 
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"Dear Sweet Tooth, 

We encourage you in your newfound 
- freedom, which we believe is merely an 
honest. expression of long suppressed 
but perfectly healthy needs. Still, we 
feel it would be wise for a woman in 
your pesition to take the standard pre- 
cautions—a dead bolt on the kitchen 
door and periodic fluoride treatments. 


* * * 


DEAR GROANING BOARD FORUM, 

We are just a couple of ugly college 
< guys who happen to love crudités and 
cheeses from around the world. As a 
result, we don’t go out with many girls, 
but not too long ago something hap- 
pened i in our dorm that we would like to 
tell you about. 

My roommate, Sven—who is as 
homely as a bucketful of quahogs with 
the good ones taken out—and I—with 
y face that could make a locomotive 
ke a dirt road—were sitting around 
‘dorm lounge late one afternoon, 
wning our sorrows with a ripe Cam- 
bert. There was a Galloping Gourmet 
un on the tube, and so we did not 
ice when a couple of tall and incredi- 
foxy coeds named Maura and Col- 
en sat down on the broken-down 
ouch behind our chairs. The G. G. was 
ing a fricasseed squab when Maura, 
taller of the two girls, whispered in 
‘ear that she liked her Camembert 
gooey and dripped over rice crack- 
It was obvious from the way she 
stood by her friend that Colleen, too, 
a thing for runny French cheese. I 
s surprised and so was Sven, but we 
had the presence of mind to invite our 
hungry Amazons back to our room, 
here we assured them there were 
ackers galore. 

the time the elevator stopped at 
oor, the tension was unbelievable. 
almost ran to the room, where the 
e—its shelves groaning under the 
ht of myriad Stiltons, Goudas, and 
nt L’Evéques, full-blown in their per- 
ect maturity, and a Simu-Pewt platter 
ulging with hors d'oeuvres variés— 
eckoned invitingly. Soon, we were 
_ smearing Brie on each other's Triscuits 
_ (we forgot all about the rice crackers), 
knocking back shapely wedges of Edam, 
and spearing Sven’s sour cream and 
aper dip with carrot sticks and some 
absolutely marvelous radishes. Sated, 
the girls left about two hours later, and 
_ promised to return the following week 
with a Gorgonzola we would not be- 
lieve. 


-On weekends, Maura and Colleen 


have to settle for unbuttered pope 


and tofu with their boyfriends, who are 


on the track team and have restricted 
diets. Buz when they are shot-putting 
and hammer-flinging, little do they 
know ther girlfriends are sharing fra- 
grant afternoons with a couple of dorm 
churls. I? the jocks ever found out, 
they’d probably kill us. 

UGLY DUCKLINGS 


* %*« * 


DEAR GROANING BOARD Forum, 
Enclosed please find a snapshot of 
my candidate for Groaning Board’s 
Plat du Mois: a delta of blanched salsify 
set off by a single Tunisian olive, and 
surmounted by two gloriously sculpted 
orbs of mousse de Cheetos. Hope you 
like it! 
THE CHEF NEXT Door 


* * * 


DEAR GROANING BOARD FORUM, 

For many years, my wife and I have 
enjoyed z rich and varied diet at home, 
but everr now and then we are over- 
come by an irresistible desire to dine in 
a public place. Unlike so many of our 
old-fashioned friends, whose refusal to 
try different culinary experiences out- 
side the home has turned their mar- 
riages into humdrum routines, we are 
as happy now as we were when our rela- 
tionship began. We are always ready 
for a nev adventure, and our only rule 
is that ne one must get hurt. 

Still, we were not prepared for what 
happenec. to us on a recent trip to New 
York. Or the recommendation of your 
restauraat critic, Mommy Best West- 
ern, we d2cided to try a place called Pla- 
teau’s Auberge—where, Mommy as- 
sured us, we would receive “a sensuous 
assault on the mind and palate. A must 
for jadec diners who think they have 
seen it all.” 

Assault is right. The décor was unbe- 
lievably tacky and run-down, and we 
had hardly finished the potage du jour 
(a rathe- pedestrian roux de mouche 
Espagnose) before the leering goon at 
the next table was trying to force his 
crabe roslade sauce maréchale on my 
wife. In spite of a droopy moustache 
and several pounds of clanking jewelry, 
the man bore such a strong resem- 
blance te Rex Reed that our appetites 
were ruined. But that’s not all. By the 
time our entrée arrived (an execrable 
venison Grand Veneur au safran served 
with chestnut purée en barquette), our 
table wss literally surrounded by a 


-heaving nob of sweaty diners, all urg- 








ing us to try this or that “delicacy” 


from their own tables. The din was 
intolerable, and we left without touch- 
ing our sorbets. 

Forum, we will never trust Mommy 
again. True, the waiter did treat us with 
the sort of sneering condescension we 
have come to expect in finer French res- 
taurants, but we cannot think of anoth- 
er positive thing to say about Plateau’s. 
We are not squares, but we think there 
is something wrong with our society 
when so-called gourmets cannot enjoy a 
meal in publice without enlisting the 
participation of total strangers. 

Next time we want adventure, we'll 
go Korean. 

DISGUSTED 


Groaning Board Forum replies: 

We stand by editor Best Western’s 
review. Disclaimers notwithstanding, 
Disgusted are prisoners of an uptight 
value system that went out with the 
shah’s kitchen staff, and we feel that 
the thousands of open-minded tourists 
who flock to Plateau’s every week prove 
its concept is the most exciting develop- 
ment in haute cuisine since valet park- 
ing. Sharing entrées—provided it is : 
done in a caring and mutually suppor- 
tive way—is an easy way for novice epi- 
cures to acquaint themselves with a 
variety of pretentious dishes, and the 
confusion involved permits more expe- 
rienced diners to stiff an importunate 
waiter with a maximum of pleasure and 
a minimum of risk. With wishbones and 
drumsticks strewn all over creation, 
who’s to say who ordered that over- 
priced pheasant smitane, anyway? 


* * * 


DEAR GROANING BOARD FORUM, 

When I get home from my job (I col- 
lect and embalm fire ants for a large 
entomological research laboratory), I 
like a hearty, home-cooked meal of 
meat and potatoes. Wild ethnic cuisine 
such as pizza or shells in tomato sauce 
has never turned me on, and until 
recently, I never suspected my wife’s 
tastes were any different. 

Then, not too long ago, an assassin 
bug I’d been keeping as a house pet got 
loose. I assumed the little insectivore 
would head for the root cellar, where 
my wife stores my potatoes, and which 
is home to thousands of naive earwigs 
who wouldn’t know an assassin bug 
from a hole in the ground. 

I never did find him, but what I did 
find was more disturbing than the loss 
of my old friend: a collection of gourmet 













Julia Chiid’s. I was too dumb to 
ow what ther were then, but there 
re omelet pans, weks, whisks, soufflé 
hermometers, cheesecloths and pastry 
_horns, ramekins, anc espresso percola- 
tors of every description. The only de- 
-vice I recognized wasa Ronco salad dry- 
er Ll had seen ow TV. 

I did not knew what to make of my 
discovery. The eonnection between my 
wife’s recent loss of appetite and the 
cookware in the root cellar never 
_ dawned on me, and rather than risk the 
embarrassment of exposing my igno- 
rance, I kept mg: movth shut. 
Then one Tuesday — I remember be- 
use Tuesilay is our usual burger and 
ries day, and Thad gotten a half-dozen 
all-beef patties out of the meat locker 
that morning—ihe mystery came to a 
surprising but. delicious resolution. I 
had gotten halfway to work when I 
realized I hac forgotten my wallet. 
¿> Returning horse, I slipped into the 
. house unnoticed and went upstairs. 
< When I emerged frora the bedroom into 
our loft hallwag, I happened to glance 
down at the dining pit, and what I saw 
gave me the sheek of my life. 
There, clad only in a chef’s hat and 
cooking whites, stood my wife, arrang- 
ing two candelabra, a bud vase, and 
some sterling fatware on a damask 
tablecloth! My ewn wife, who has never 
_ served dinner on anything but a TV 
tray in the ten vears of our marriage! 
Fascinated, I lay down on the wall- 
to-wall and peered between the banis- 
ter rungs to see what developed. I was 
late for work, bet I didn’t care. 
After polishing the forks and spoons, 
_. my wife drew tae curtains and went to 
the closet where she keeps her ironing 

board. From the-closet, she pulled out a 

chalkboard easel and set it by the table. 

She began writing on the slate, but the 

only thing I could read was “A la carte, 

Thirteen and Fifty. Due to the unpre- 

dictability ef supply, a dollar surcharge 

may be added to shrimp and lobster 
items.” When sae finished, she went up 
the steps tothe cooking level, where she 
began doing things I had never imag- 
‘ined in my wildest dreams. 
Her first act was to put several 
chains around her neck—garlic, I have 
since learned. (Unaccountably, the 
> sight of her slim throat harnessed by 
=> strange and powerful vegetables made 


























my mouth water.) Next, she removed 
_ Several very pale-looking steaks and a 

. couple of skimpy fish fillets from the 
fridge, and slapped them down on the 





hat would have beg- 


cutting board w ch force that I 
winced. Then she moved to an adjoining 
counter and began punishing a blob of 
dough with her knuckles. Sweat broke 
out on her brow as she kneaded and 
pummeled the defenseless pastry. Soon, 
all four burners were going on the 
range and the kitchen became an infer- 
no, but my wife did not mind—in fact, 
the heat and violent exertions seemed 
to spur her on. For the next two hours, 
she was a frenzied dervish, whipping 
this and beating that, pinching condi- 
ments into bubbling pans, and in gener- 
al making such a racket that I was sure 
the neighbors would hear. 

Then the doorbell rang. To my sur- 
prise, my wife stripped off her baggy 
cooking whites, revealing another bi- 
zarre costume: a floor-length gingham 
dress. A white pinafore and a lace cap 
completed the transformation: she 
looked exactly like a recent divorcée 
working part time as a “saucy wenche” 
in a colonial-style theme restaurant. 

Pausing only to mop her brow and 
light the candles, my wife hurried to 
the door. She let in a man of about for- 
ty, took his coat, and showed him to the 
table. He pointed to several things on 
the chalkboard, and then my wife went 
up to the cooking level. Several minutes 
later, she returned with a huge oval 
tray of steaming dishes. Tipping over a 
candlestick and both water glasses was 
all part of the “saucy wenche” scenario, 
I realized, and with her meticulous 
attention to detail, my wife did not 
neglect to drop most of the vegetables 
onto the tablecloth while attempting to 
serve them one-handed with two op- 
posed spoons. To complete the picture, 
she pretended to be unable to open a 
bottle of wine, struggling with it be- 
tween her legs and then under her arm, 
before handing it to the man to open for 
himself. She walked away from the 
table muttering, “I quit, I quit. I’m 
going back to Bennington and then get 
a real job.” The man seemed delighted 
with her performance. 

A few minutes later, my wife reap- 
peared in yet another bizarre costume: 
a black evening dress and a string of 
dime-store pearls. She looked exactly 
like a woman about to become a recent 
divorcée. She sat down, and for the next 
hour I watched in utter amazement as 
they held hands and fed each other. My 
wife seemed transported, though the 
partner she had chosen intrigued me. 
She once confessed to me that the idea 
of serving meat and potatoes to an 
intellectual turned her on, but the man 
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his slightly shabby tweeds, unctuous 
ways, and ` sophomoric table talk, I 
would have guessed him to be a creative 
riting instructor, or perhaps a con- 
ibuting editor at National Review. 

Forum, the sight of my wife having 
dinner with another man excited me in 
a way I never thought possible. Since 
hat day, I have watched her serve 
any different men with cuisines as 
various as Northern Italian, German, 


and shopping mall Polynesian. I’m still 
a meat and potatoes man, and as such I 
try to avoid between-meal snacks, but 
sometimes watching my wife’s activi- 
ties in the kitchen stirs such powerful 
urges in me that I have to relieve 
myself wizh a bag of beer nuts and a can 
of Pabst. She does not know I’ve been 
watching her, and I hope she never 
does—if she found out, she’d probably 
kill me. 

MEAT AND POTATOES 




















































ck in 1973, an actor named Tony 
Bill produced a movie called The 
. He was thirty-two years old. He 
ad been trying, for years, with grow- 
ng tenacity, to produce movies, and 
“managed the unreleased Dead- 
head Miles, and, in 1972, Steelyard 
Blues. But it was The Sting that made 
‘him famous, because it made a for- 
tune—and won Tony Bill an Oscar. He 
nd his partners, Michael and Julia 
llips, went on to produce Taxi Driv- 
hen separated, the Phillipses to 
oduce Close Encounters of the Third 
‘ind for Stephen Spielberg, Tony Bill 
) produce Hearts of the West. But Tony 
ll wanted more than to be an “itiner- 
nt producer,” as he puts it. He wanted 
o have his own place, his own produc- 
ion company, a dream shared by many 
ut rarely realized. His was. In 1974, 
argely on his proceeds from The Sting, 
ny Bill bought a rundown building 
ar the beach in Venice, California, 
Haight-Ashbury cum Greenwich 
Village of Los Angeles, miles and 
worlds from the nearest studio. There, 
r later, he opened his Market 
reet Company, named for the street 
hich the building sits, a narrow, 
deseript stretch of blank ware- 
houses:swept by listless sand blown up 
rom. the beach a few blocks away. 
There are no windows on the ground 
floor, only a single wooden door and a 
small, handwritten note directing the 
visitor to ring to be admitted. No other 
identification: no sign, no company 
name, no logo. The sunlight is direct 
and warm on the pseudo-Venetian col- 
- umns across the street. The air is brisk, 
- salty, ocean air, noticeably cleaner than 
-the air even ten minutes inland. Smog 
rarely clouds Venice: ; 


THE NEW KID ON MARKET STREET 
by Henry Bromell 


Inside, the building turns out to be 
funky-elegant reconstituted forties 
with a trimming of Deco. Wooden Ve- 
netian blinds. Squat oak furniture with 
rounded edges and plump cushions. De- 
tails in the waiting room include an old- 
fashioned radio that sits on the floor in 
a Deco wooden cabinet, heavy glass 
ashtrays, a few well-tended plants. The 
motif, original, is wood: wooden floors, 
lots of wooden molding, a wooden ceil- 
ing. The place feels a little like the 
inside of a boat. Off the hallway that 
runs, U-shaped, around the building are 
large, comfortable offices filled with 
the same forties furniture. One of these 
offices belongs to Tony Bill. A wide, flat 
desk, piles of scripts, sailing trophies, a 
stereo, a spidery T. S. Eliot autograph 
displayed in a small frame, plants. This 
is the president’s office. The president 
is slender, almost slight, with a ruddy 
sailing tan and longish, barely combed 
dark hair. His eyes are blue and clear 
except for the traces of an innocent late 
night with the boys. What Tony Bill 
looks like is his friend Warren Beatty. 
The same boyish shuffle, the same dis- 
armingly frank grin. His handshake is 
firm but not overly enthusiastic, and 
he’s just shy enough, or sly enough, to 
act more like a slightly disheveled prep- 
pie than a movie mogul. 


ony Bill is ene of those rare people 

who make success seem easy and 
worthwhile. He came to Hollywood in 
1962, fresh from Notre Dame, an Eng- 
lish majcr with some collegiate acting 
experience and the vague fantasy of 
being a movie star. He was only twenty- 
one years old. Within a month he had 
landed the role of Frank Sinatra’s 


younger brother in Come Blow. Your 


Horn. “I just happened to be in the 


right place at the right time,” he says 
now. “Everything in the movies works 
that way. Luck. It’s all accidental. Coin- 
cidence. Nothing works by plan.” For 
the next seven years he acted in movies, 
long enough, as he puts it, “to learn 
something about the business, the mys- 
teries of making movies, the magic of it. 
Because right from the beginning, when 
I first walked onto the set of Come Blow 
Your Horn, | realized ld rather make 
movies than act in them. So I studied. I 
watched how people did things. I asked 
questions. And I chose my work as an 
actor with that goal, making movies, in 
mind. I wanted to work with people who 
could teach me, and I did. Sydney Pol- 
lack, Francis Coppola, Carol Reed, 
Stuart Rosenberg.” 

He also relied on his experience as a 
reader, and found himself recom- 
mending books to producers, books that 
he thought would make good movies, 
novels such as The Graduate, The Ster- 
ile Cuckoo, and You're a Big Boy Now. 
Encouraged by the results, he eventual- 
ly decided it was time to produce his 
own movie, and in 1969 persuaded 
Warner Brothers to let him make Dead- 
head Miles, which was written by the 
then unknown Terrence Malick, who 
has since gone on to write and direct 
Badlands and Days of Heaven. Though 
Deadhead Miles was never released, 
Tony Bill had made his start as a pro- 
ducer. And he had made it by finding 
and supporting a young neophyte. writ- 
er he believed in, a practice he has con- 
tinued to this day. Steelyard Blues, his 
first released movie, was also written 
by a young unknown, David Ward, who 
had just graduated from film school. 
The same David Ward then sat down 
and wrote The Sting. “When I first 
heard the story from David I thought 
The Sting was a natural. That doesn’t 
happen very often. Maybe once or twice 
in a lifetime. And when I read the fin- 
ished script I felt the same. way, that 
this was one of the best screenplays 
anybody was going to read in a long 
time.” 

All the movies Tony Bill has pro- 
duced since have been based on first or 
near-first screenplays: Rob Thompson’s 
Hearts of the West, Desmond Nakano’s 
Boulevard Nights, Marty Brest’s Going 
in Style, John Byrum’s Harry and Wal- 
ter Go to New York, 

“I suppose it’s a kind of compulsion to 
discover. It’s very pleasing to help 
someone start his career: I’m. pretty 
much the only person in town doing 





















don’t have to curry the 
fave ner social or financial, of 
established people. I don’t suffer the 
problems o7 ego or schedule that experi- 
d, saecessful people bring with 
ern to the jeb. It’s easier for me. And 
also, even afier all these years, I’m 
intimidated be successful people. I still 
feel I’m the new kid in town. And so I 
- tend to deal with other new kids.” 
It was for taat reason that Tony Bill 
ostarted Markat Street. “The idea,” he 
says, “is te have a place inhabited by 
o eompatible people who are talented and 
want to make things, mostly movies, 
but net necessarily.” Costa-Gavras (Z, 
State of Siege) has an office in the 
building, as does Jeffrey Fishkin, 
© screenwriter and wine critie for New 
_ West. The rock group The Pretenders 
have their headquarters here. So does 
< Ralph Waite, the actor who plays the 
.. father on The Waltons and who recent- 
ly produced his own movie, On the Nick- 
el. There are also editing equipment 
cand a osereewing room on the floor 
below, where among other projects, 
¿oi Ivan Passers new movie, Cutter and 
Bone, is being cut. “A lot of activity,” 
Tony Bill admits. “But the main thing 
is to find voung, talented people, give 
them a place to work, and see what they 
come up with Recently, for example, I 
read a screerplay by a writer named 
Robert DeLaurentis. He lived in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and waited tables. I called 
him up and asked him if he’d rather 
write full-time. I gave him a deal. I 
brought him aut here, gave him a place 
to live, enowg money to live on, and let 
him write. Teday he’s a wealthy and 
successful writer. And my projectionist 
in the seresning room downstairs is a 
“young director from the American Film 
Institute whom I’ve been helping. He 
gets a place t live and work, I get a 
projectionist. It's fun for me. It’s not 
like sitting in a bank.” 
Since Tony Bill gets most of his mate- 
rial directly f-om writers, he spends a 
lot of time reading. “Don’t forget, my 
< biggest problem here at Market Street, 
aside from overhead, which most pro- 
ducers don’t have, is my geographic 
insularity from the movie industry. I 
don’t go te m.ny parties, I stay out of 
: the Hoilywooc social life, and my office 
` is far away frem the studios. Generally 
speaking, the movie business is made 
up of people wao have been around for a 
- long time doing business with people 
they know. Sal Aave to find young peo- 
ple, new peepls, since I don’t have much 
to do with thet life. Also, I think it’s a 
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“The most important issue before 
industrial society today.”* 









If progress and technology are the answers to our problems, why 
aren’t our problems getting solved? Jeremy Rifkin, best-selling 
author of The Emerging Order and Who Should Play God? explains 
why in a profoundly prophetic examination of the law of entropy— 
which states that energy moves in one direction only, from usable to 
unusable, order to disorder—and presents a cogent and urgent 
argument that the post-industrial age is upon us. 








“Intellectually exciting ... The most effective explosion to 
date of the myth of progress.” —RicHarp J. BARNET, Quest 80 






*Wiis W. Harman, Center for Study of Social Policy, Stanford Research Institute 










better system. One of t 
an insular life is that studio people 
seem to care so much about movies that 
that’s all they can talk about, and the 
movies they make tend to come from 
other movies, not from life. They don’t 
know or seem to care anything about 
the world. And maybe they’re right 
about that. I don’t know. Sometimes, 
when I see a movie I think is terrible 
but everybody in the audience is re- 
sponding, I worry that I’m in the wrong 
business. There have been many times 
when lve come very close to saying I’m 
just the wrong person, because what I 
t to make isn’t what the public 
ts to see. If you can’t make movies 
t people want to see, you can’t last 
a producer. If the future is Star 
rs, which I even liked, I’m in the 


Wr g business. If the future is Animal 
House, then I’m in the wrong busi- 
ness.” 

‘ony Bill has an exclusive production 
l- with Warner Brothers. He can pro- 
uce movies only for them. In return, 
ey pay him enough to keep Market 
eet afloat. “I don’t mind the exclu- 
deal with Warner Brothers. I like 
hem a lot. Whenever I find a script or 
an idea for a script that I really admire, 
Il take it to them and say, ‘Here’s some- 
ing I believe in. Do you agree?’ Then 
ay. Say yes or no, how much will it 
cost, who can we get to be in it? I’m not 
a good salesman. I think my enthusi- 
‘asm speaks for itself. I’m not a hustler. 
I don’t send them ten scripts a year. So 
they take me seriously when I present 
them. with something. I can’t convince 
them that it should get made, because 
I’m never completely convinced myself. 
_I-can. only give them my reasons for 
hinking it’s good, or thinking it’s com- 
mercial. And I always take no for an 


reasons I lead: 





a Se “they may be right.” 





This ecuanimity has failed him only 
once, when he spent seven years, even 
sold his house, in an effort to raise 
money to film Flannery O’Connor’s 
Wise Bloed. Finally he gave up. Later, it 
was bought by someone else, and re- 
cently filmed by John Huston. “People 
thought t wasn’t commercial enough, 
and they didn’t understand the story. 
And I don’t blame them. I don’t fully 
understand the story. But I like it. The 
main thing, as a producer, is to keep 
trying. I don’t have a lot of patience 
with procucers who say, ‘I wish I could 
afford to option a script’ when they’re 
driving three cars and living in an 
expensive house. A producer is a profes- 
sional gambler. Amarillo Slim 





doesn’t complain about not being able 
to raise the ten grand it takes to go to 
Las Vegzs. You see, God, or the devil, 
has mad a deal with producers. The 
deal is: Ef you want to be a producer, 
you will not suffer your mistakes, you 
will not 2e penalized for pictures that 
don’t maxe money. On the other hand, 
you will not be rewarded by constant 
employment for pictures that are suc- 
cessful. You'll go back to square one 
each time, cleansed and forgiven, but 
not encoaraged. You’re only as good as 
the script you hold in your hand. It’s a 
fair deal, I think. No matter what kind 
of movie you’re trying to make, you 
have to fight for it. Actually, it’s not as 
glorious or honorable as being a fighter. 
It’s more like you have to outwait them. 
Never give up.” 

I asked him about the specific frus- 
trations of producing. 

“First of all, the studio executives. 
The trouble with studio executives is 


-that it’s hard to get anyone to make a 


‘chances. You can only take chances if 























































you can’t get fired from your job for 
making a mistake. Otherwise there’s no 
risk-taking. Jack Warner couldn’t be 
fired. Harry Cohn and Irving Thalberg 
couldn't be fired. I don’t know of many 
studio executives who have been fired 
for making the wrong decision. You 
know why? Because they haven’t made 
any decisions. They’re scared of making 
decisions. It’s a miracle any movie ever 
gets made. So that’s frustrating. And 
then, once you've got the project 
started, you have to deal with the has- 
sle of never having enough time or 
money and never getting your first 
choice of actors, writers, directors, 
cameramen, and so forth. It’s very rare 
that you get the dream cast. But I guess 
the worst part, for me, is that you have 
to give up the baby. You have to deal 
with the ignominy of becoming a sec- 
ond-class citizen after being the king. A. 
producer gets the inspiration—the idea, 
the novel, the play, whatever. He raises 
the money to get the script written. He 
works with the writer. He gets a studio 
to say, ‘Yes, we'll make this movie.’ Up 
until this point, he’s feeling like a pret- 
ty creative guy. And then along comes 
the director to start work and the pro- 
ducer’s no longer needed. There are 
exceptions to this, but generally it’s one 
of the great disappointments of the job. 
It becomes the director’s movie. The 
producer becomes the middleman. Stu- 
dios take care of the distribution and - 
advertising. They consult the producer, 
to varying degrees, but that’s about all. 
The ideal production setup, the next 
step beyond what I’ve got here with 
Market Street, would be to have a direct 
tie-in with a financial group that actu- 
ally puts the money up for your movies. 
That’s what Francis Coppola has done 
with Zoetrope.” 


erhaps in a step toward exerting 

that kind of control, Tony Bill has 
just directed his first movie, My Body- 
guard. And true to his word, it’s based 
on a first-time screenplay, by Alan. 
Ormsby, a young writer he discovered 
while teaching a screenwriting class at 
Sherwood Oaks Experimental College 
in Los Angeles. My Bodyguard is a 
small, unpretentious movie about high 
school—in this case, a Chicago high 
school, a center of chaos more than a 
center of learning, where the corridors 
are often paths through hell and the 
bathrooms as dangerous as mines, The 
o ra (Chris Makepeace), re- 











fuses to pay extortion money that 
Moody (Matt Dillon) and his gang of 
_ high school bullies demand. When they 
threaten him, he hires a bodyguard—a 
slow, introverted giant named Linder- 
man, beautifully portrayed by Adam 
Baldwin in his first sereen appearance. 
Linderman is hulking, dirty, silent. 
He's the only kid in the school more 
terrifying than Moody. Rumor has it 
that Linderman killed a kid, broke a 
teacher's leg. Moody, the bully, rules 
¿with fear, outside the bounds of middle- 
Class manners. He'll do anything, and 
that’s his strength. No self-protective 
kid with am eye on college stands a 
“chance against this win-or-lose freak. 
« Except Lincerman, who seems to the 
kids even further beyond the pale. In 
comparison, Moody feels civilized, and 
_ frightened. Something dangerous is go- 
Ing on behind Linderman’s eyes, some 
private torture. But there’s also an 
implicit kindness there, a reflexive care 
for the smaller kids as well as an 
-instinetive dislike for Moody. He re- 
veals himse'f tobe more, or less, than 
the madman school mythology has 
made him cut to be, and his growing 
friendship with Clifford becomes the 
focal point of the movie, so that by the 
end My Bodyguerd is more about teen- 
age friendship than about fear and 
loathing in the hallways of high 
school. 

Tony Bill says he found the switch 

from producer to director a difficult 
ne. “When you direct a movie, you’re 
saying I want somebody to give me mil- 
lions of dollars to spend as I see fit. A 
director is respensible for everything. 
© That’s a pretty hard way of looking at 
it, but it’s the trath. And if you want to 
be a director you have to expect people 
to demand certain things of you: re- 
spect, trust, dependability, taste, repu- 
tation. It takes years to get that re- 
spect. It’s taken me eighteen. And I still 
had to bull my way into it. You don’t get 
a chance to direct. You have to make 
“the chance. 

“As it was, My Bodyguard was 
turned down by every studio in town 
before Twentieth Century-Fox picked it 
up. People thought it was a nice but 

< ‘ancommercial movie. And they may be 
Tight. We'll see: It doesn’t have any 
stars. It’s net exploitative or trendy. It 
«doesn’t have rock ’n’ roll in it. Yet the 
producer in me said, ‘Why not make a 
classy movie abeut kids, the same way 
they. made s classy movie about a col- 
lege graduate, the same way they made 
a movie about a midnight cowboy?” 
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OF THE 2,531 CAVES in Tennessee, this one 


in Moore County is particularly prized. 


It’s fed, you see, by an underground, iron- 
free spring flowing at 56° year round. Mr. 
Jack Daniel, a native of these parts, laid claim 
to the cave in 1866. And from that year ; 
forward, its water has been 
used to make Jack Daniel’s 


Whiskey. Of course, there CHARCOAL | 
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are hundreds of caves just as b 
lovely. But after a sip of DROP 
Jack Daniel’s, you'll know ô 
why this one is valued BY DROP 





so highly. 


Tennessee Whiskey + 90 Proof « Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery, 
Lem Motlow, Prop. Inc., Route 1, Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 37352 
Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government. 
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‘rassly. speaking, 
“public is mostly teenagers, what could. 
be more commercial than a movie about 
them that also moves them? The hard- 
‘est part for me about making My Body- 
guard was actually deciding to direct. I 
was ready to quit before we started. I 
“wanted to stop the whole thing. I was 
obsessed with it. I couldn’t sleep. 

Should I really direct a movie? Once I 
ot started, however, it wasn’t so 





if. the moviegoing = 





-to direct by instinct, 
which i is the way I act, and that got me 
into trouble a few times. There were 
days whan I got to the set and realized I 
had no idea how to make the scene 
work. I had to improvise and I wasn’t 
prepared. Now that it’s done, I still 
don’t really think of myself as a direc- 
tor. I thnk of it as another job I can do, 
somethiag I prefer to do, given the 
choice. I hope to continue.” 




















































ith SCRIPTS FOR THE PAGEANT 

(Atheneum, $12.95; $8.95), James 

Merrill’s long game at the Ouija board 

“is over. It began in “The Book of Eph- 

~ yaim,” a poem constituting half of Di- 
vine Comedies, which won a Pulitzer in 

1977; continued in Mirabell: Books of 
Number, for which Merrill in 1979 re- 
ceived his second National Book Award; 
and concludes here, with the breaking 
of both the game’s spell and, literally, a 
mirror—a magic mirror linking Merrill 
and his friend David Jackson to an 
stonishing, eclectic host of spirits. 

It will come as no surprise to readers 
f Merrill's previous books that the tril- 
gy is exquisitely formal: “Ephraim” 
consists of twenty-six sections, ordered 
by the Ouija board’s alphabet; Mirabell 
employs the board’s numbering from 0 
to 9; and, most interesting, Scripts is 
self a trilogy of “YES,” “&,” and 
“NO,” reflecting how the poem’s ambi- 
guities proliferate even as its design 
arifies. Such ordering is welcome, for 
by. the time we reach Scripts we must 
assimilate a mythology that includes in 
s pantheon the first spirit-guide, Eph- 
aim (a Greek Jew born in 8 A.D.); the 
ond, Mirabell (otherwise known as a 
t, an angel, a peacock, and as “741”); 

-Merrill’s twinned deity of God Biology 
‘and Nature/Psyche/Chaos; the four 
archangels; the nine Muses; a rather 
adorable unicorn called Uni; a group of 
immortal humans known as The Five; 
religious prophets, with Jesus Christ in 
a cameo role; dead literary figures 
(most important, W. H. Auden); and 
dead friends (especially a woman 
-named Maria Mitsotaki). Humans are 
identified by their initials, and the spir- 
ts, human or otherwise, speak in the 
_board’s capital letters. 2 














YES & NO: 
The Vision of James Merrill 


by Mary Jo Salter 


What possible attraction can this pri- 
vate, bizarre mythology —scorned with- 
in the peem by Merrill ’s psychiatrist as 
a “folie a deux,” and rendered by Mer- 
rill in wnfashionably rhymed verse— 
have for as who are not sitting at the 
board? Merrill is well aware that many 
readers ef modern poetry are more 
comfortable with the unembarrassing- 
ly quotidian than with any system that 
professesgrandeur; and moreover, that 
poetry of any kind has an appallingly 
limited audience. He begins “The Book 
of Ephraim”: 


Admi-tedly I err by undertaking 

This im its present form. The bald- 
est prose 

Reportage was called for, that 
world reach 

The vwidest public in the shortest 
tim2. 

Time, it had transpired, was of the 
essence. 

Time, the very attar of the Rose, 
Wa: running out. 


Merrill hints in the first two books 
that manis abuse of the atom may soon 
destroy kim, and by the last third of 
Scripts we are addressing that cold fear 
pointed'y. If the mythology is ornate, 
the mater is urgent. But urgency or no, 
Merrill eannot help writing in accord- 
ance with his nature: “Since it had nev- 
er truly fit, why wear/ The shoe of 
prose? fn verse the feet went bare.” 
(Ironically, Merrill’s poetic feet are 
never bare; probably no other Ameri- 
can poes wordplay is wittier or more 
inventiv2:) 


MÈ has always been a self-con- 
scious, self-referential poet, but 


- in this trilogy his solipsism widens to 


reflect en the nature of poetry itself. 


Because JM “learns” truly amazing 


“things—for instance, that there were 


two pre-Eden “Edens”; that the cosmos 
contains no accident; that Maria Mitso- 
taki is Plato reincarnated—he never 
travels far without asking himself what 
his readers will believe and how best to 
go about telling them. JM’s model, 
Dante, had an advantage after all: the 
“PIERCE CREDULITY,” says the fallen an- 
gel Mirabell, of his time. Dante’s read- 
ers were not merely credulous of his 
poem; they knew and accepted its un- 
derlying religious dogma. But Merrill 


` has no such shared dogma to work with. 


He is forced to invent one, a tossed sal- 
ad of the world’s religions; to transpose 
it into poetry; and then to ask fiercely 
incredulous readers to accept it. Ques- 
tioning the veracity of the spirits, or 
characterizing his acceptance in terms 
of “yes & no,” he transforms the poem 
into a hymn celebrating, among other 
things, “resistance” as “Nature’s gift to 
man.” 

But to shrug off the burden of the 
past, particularly that of epic poetry, 
isn’t easy. Continually Merrill com- 
pares himself to the great poets and 
finds himself wanting. Upon “learning” 
that Rimbaud actually ghostwrote 
Eliot’s “The Wasteland,” JM complains: 


Still, Eliot thought he thought his 
poem up; 

It wasn’t spelt out for him by a 
cup. 

Dante and Milton didn’t seem. to 
need $ 

Guidance for each scrap of reveli 
tion. 


He is relieved to be told that for eight 
years Dante listened to the theories of a 
mendicant priest defrocked for traf- 
ficking with devils. The consolation 
doesn’t last long, for there are too many 
dissimilarities between the two poets; 
too many other questions to ask. 

Merrill’s self-imposed task, in fact, is 
to anticipate his readers’ questions as 
well, such as: Why were he and David 
Jackson chosen for this vision? (In part 
because of their homosexuality: they 
will devote their energies not to chil 
dren but to the larger “V work” of JM’: 
epic. “V” signifies both life and the 
Roman 5, a number of particular reso 
nance for humans in this poem.) Hi 
does his best to protest. the illogica 
notion that homosexuality necessaril 
aids creativity (“Come now, admit tha 
certain very great/ Poets and musi 
cians have been. straight”). Asked ti 
write a “poem of science,” he studie 
DNA models and reads his Lewis Tho 















us, is puzzled when asked 


ept both. scientific formulas and 
the literary and mythological figures 
‘that correspond to them: 


z You want from me 

Science at last, instead of tapes- 

a try 
Then tell round what brass tacks 
‘the old silk frays. 

Stop trying to have everything 
both ways. 

It's too maeh to be batwing angels 
and 

Inside the atom, don’t you under- 
stand? 











We understand his confusion all too 
<o well in Miradell, where Merrill’s appar- 
_. ent commitment to setting down all the 
_ pseudo-science verbatim narrows his 
poetic choices. Every number, every col- 








or, signifies: something. For instance, 
because fourteen is an inexplicably 
‘powerful number for the angels, five for 
humans, Auden proposes that JM write 
human dialegue in pentameter and an- 
gelic messages in lines of fourteen syl- 
_. lables. Very mathematical, but not very 
inviting—especially since Merrill, a 
sonneteer im his bones, allows Mirabell 
to. monopolize the conversation in no 
particular rhythm. 
In Seripts for the Pageant, freed of 
‘the elaborate, if necessary, stage- 
setting of the two previous books and 
_the occasional fussiness of the second, 
Merrill takes a poetic leap of faith and 
x -provides us with the most luminous and 
-compelling volume of the three: Risen, 
like Dante, through stages of enlighten- 
-o ment, essentially casting aside their 
-first guides, JM and DJ now attend the 
lessons of the archangels, who are 








‘themselves “CHILDREN’S NAMES FOR THE 
WHITE FORCES” of air, earth, water, and 
death. Michael, the embodiment of 
light, is the schoolmaster of ceremonies 
in “YES” and “&,” sections in which the 
destruction of humanity is rumored 
with dramatic suspense; Gabriel, angel 
of fire and death, dominates “NO,” 
which paradoxically offers us a ray of 
hope. DJ can’t quite believe his ears, but 
Auden has the perfect response ready: 


. But are these real powers, 
would you say, 
These angels? 1 BELIEVE WE SHALL 
DISCOVER 
THEIR POWERS ARE IN US QUITE AS 
MUCH AS OVER. 
SO VERY BEAUTIFUL, WHICHEVER WAY 


As Mirabell had claimed long before, 
“ALL/THESE OUR CONVERSATIONS COME 





FROM MEMORY & WORD BANKS/ TAPPD IN U” 
and possess the truth of metaphor 
(which Mirabell, considerately, has al- 
ways preceded with a parenthetic 
“M”). 

As the poem moves increasingly into 
the concrete and the dramatic (employ- 
ing italicized stage directions as if JM 
actually sees the lessons being given at 
an estate called Sandover), it becomes 
simultaneously the reader’s private ex- 
perience, so that on the appearance of 
the Muses, “each in turn steps lightly 
forward, her/ Image left to the imagin- 
er.” The angels are symbols, yet they 
are so real that humans can plead 
with Gabriel on behalf of man’s surviv- 
al in the next atomic blast. (Did Merrill 
have Milton’s Satan in mind, one won- 
ders, when he invented such a sympa- 
thetic—if formidable—Gabriel?) So 
real, too, that JM and DJ are jolted to 
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Readers of The Atlantic knew L. E, 
SISSMAN mainly as the “Innocent By- 
stander.” But he appeared there first as a 
poet, as he did in The New Yorker, in 
other magazines, and in three published 
books. 















His collected poems, HELLO, 
DARKNESS, have been edited posthu- 
mously by Peter Davison, The Atlantic’s 
poetry editor, and are now released in 
paperback. They are remarkable, not 
only for the wittiness and richness. o 
Sissman’s early work, but for the chilling 
and mysterious candor of the poems he 
wrote as he descended toward the grave: 
in his battle with Hodgkin’s disease. 
Because of poems such as “Negatives,” 
“Cancer: A Dream,” “Homage to 
Clotho: A Hospital Suite,” “December 
27, 1966,” and “Tras os Montes,” Hilton. 
Kramer in the New York Times Book: 
Review characterized Sissman as fol- 
lows: 









































“He was not only an excellent poet but 
also one of the most accessible poets of his 
generation. . . . In neither his style nor 
his choice of subjects did Sissman cons | 
form to prevailing literary fashions. . . 
There is a powerful rage to live, but there. 
is no private madness or personal vio- f 
lence. . . . The true poet is always un- 
expected.” 























HELLO, DARKNESS 
The Collected Poems of 
L. E. Sissman 






$9.95 hardcover, 
$6.95 paperback 






LITTLE, BROWN 








rue authors of the angels’ speeches. 
_ The explanation? 
LANGUAGE THE WHOLLY 
HUMAN INSTRUMENT, REMEMBER YET 
THEIR EVERY ‘WORD’ WAS (HOW TO SAY 
IT) 

HOLY 

Constantly the myth is being reap- 
praised and corrected by characters 
who are themselves part of it. “YES & 
NO” becomes an answer to every ques- 
tion: not an equivocation of authorial 
(or divine) responsibility but an ac- 
knowledgment that “fact is fable,” that 
the question of man’s future, if any, is 
one he must answer for himself. 
_ Taking the mythology with a grain of 
has consequences which further 
stinguish Merrill’s epic from its fore- 
bears, Since the “reality” of the spirits 
is a yes & no proposition, JM can choose 
coolly not to meet, say, Nabokov or Jane 
Austen simply because he feels his 
poem should not be clogged with too 
many names. God Biology himself 
speaks, briefly and mysteriously (his 
female twin, Psyche, is more garrulous 
E nd accessible—a case of sexism? Well, 
yes & no), but Merrill recovers almost 
instantly from this divine intervention, 
‘more interested in how to write about 





Today the line 

Drawn is esthetic. One allows di- 
‘vine 

Discourse, if at all, in paraphrase. 

‘Why should God speak? How hum- 

drum what he says 

Next to His works: out of a black 


INTERSECTION 
by Barry Spacks 


Always we’ll turn from the sagging man 
In tennis shoes, between sister and wife, 
Barely able to mount the curb, 


To smile at the watchful face o” the girl 
Whose lover dodges cars, arms high 
With dripping ice cream cones. 


~ sleeve, lo! ane - 
Sun, Earth and Stars in eloquent 
dur show. 

For JM the poem becomes more vital 
than lifs itself: a cause for both exhila- 
ration and despair. It is the ancient 
paradox of life-giving art, not merely 
this peeuliarly modern case, that in- 
spires L-J to comment: “It’s almost as if 
we were dead/ And signalling to dear 
ones in the world. .. .” 

If so, James Merrill has earned a 
measure of immortality with this trilo- 
gy, the “¥ work” of his career. It will be 
publishec in one volume eventually, one 
hears—aith an epilogue in which JM 
begins, ittingly, to read his poem aloud 
to his awn characters. The Changing 
Light a: Sandover (a provisional title) 
should prove to be a monument of 
craftsmanship, even for those who 
don’t believe a word of it. For the ele- 
gance of Merrill’s sonnets, villanelles, 
and terza rima, interspersed in a decep- 
tively informal conversational mode, is 
breathtaking even for a reader accus- 
tomed tothe verbal artistry of his pre- 
vious work. If sometimes the minor 
jokes, t^e puns and spoonerisms, are a 
bit cloy:ng (and one wants to ask Mer- 
rill, as he once asked Ephraim, “Must 
everything be witty?”), the scale of 
Merrill's vision and accomplishment 
more than compensates. 

Why, in an irreligious age of small 
and casual poems, Merrill should have 
attempted a large, infinitely arduous 
epic on the nature of the universe, we 
can only -guess. Sometimes one simply 
has a calling. 











































THE Firth HORSEMAN 
by Larry Collins and Dominique Lapierre 
Simon & Schuster, $13.95 


Of all the ways that nations and indi- 
viduals have devised to scare one anoth- 
er into submission, what is blandly 
referred to as “the nuclear threat” is 
unquestionably the scariest. That is 
why hundreds of books and movies tell- 
ing of sabotage in nuclear plants anc 
bombs hidden by maniacs have been sc 
successful, and that is why The Fifth 
Horseman, surely the longest and prob- 
ably the most convincing of these thrill- 
ers, is going to cause what its publish- 
ers call “a major sensation.” Let there 
be no doubt about it: this is a very; very 
scary book. 

The bomb, a three-megaton hydrogen 
job, has been planted somewhere on 
Manhattan by a family of Palestinian 
terrorists, acting under the orders of 
Libya’s Qaddafi. Qaddafi tells the Pres- 
ident that he wants the Israelis out of 
the occupied territories in less than 
three days, or he will set off the bomb. 
The President (unnamed, but sandy- 
haired and a firm believer in human 
rights) stalls; he calls in his advisers, 
the military, the NATO allies, Prime 
Minister Begin, the mayor of New York. 
The city is overrun with specially 
trained bomb squads and bewildered 
policemen; the terrorists smugly hide 
out in the suburbs. No one says a word 
to the press, and the potential victims 
unwittingly continue to eat pastrami 
and carry on love affairs. 

Obviously, Collins and Lapierre have 
used in this fiction the same techniques 
that made their nonfiction (Ts Paris 
Burning?, O Jerusalem!) so exciting. 
Facts about everything have been 
meshed with speculations about the be- 
havior of real people and fantasies 
about the actions of fictional ones. Poli- 
tics, always a delicate mechanism, is 
shown to be a matter of tact, and sci- 
ence a matter of one-upmanship. It is 
impossible to tell what is real and what 
is make-believe, which makes it all even 
scarier. : 

‘If there is still anyone who doesn’t 
have doubts about the Western reliance 
on technology, the strength. of political 
ties, the ability of people to stick. to 








principle 
foment, The "Fifth Horseman will 
j uade them to doubt. It will also 
raise questions about the wisdom of 
having a free press, the responsibilities 
of publishers, ara the amount of money 








ism. 





` SETTING THE WORLD ON FIRE 
by Angus Wilson 
Viking, $11.95 









This new boox by one of England’s 
foremost novelists is a little like the 
seventeenth-ceatury opera that is 
among its éentral incidents. Mannered, 
formal, and full of parallels and refer- 
ences, it paces steadily on toward the 
usual tragic conclusions, pausing only 
for explanatory passages and dramatic 
displays of various sorts. It does not 
reveal Wilson at his best. 

The trouble lies in the overwhelming 
dominance of tue setting, a carefully 
constructed mansion in central London 
that is meant tovexplain as well as shel- 
ter its aristocratic inhabitants. De- 
signed in the classical style but com- 
pleted by a baroque architect, Tothill 
House is home to two brothers, Tom 
and Piers, who from earliest childhood 
are distinguished respectively by re- 
straint and exaberance, pragmatism 
and creativity, stolidity and emotional- 
ism. The story, such as it is, concerns 

Piers’s rise to triumph as a theatrical 

director, but it is overshadowed by 

hints of the larger story of class, 
wealth, privilege, and tradition offered 
by Tothill House itself. 

As usual, Wilson here conveys with a 
light touch both the moving absurdity 
of the hereditary rich and his own 
immense erudition, and he has included 
a lovely arta en the theme of acropho- 
bia. Setting the World on Fire is un- 
doubtedly a brave attempt to transform 
the grandiose arts of the past into mod- 
ern prose; sadly, it is an unsuccessful 
one. 










CONSUMING Passions: The Anthropology 
of Eating 
` -by Peter Farb ané George Armelagos 
i Houghton Mifflin, $12.95 


The authors’ thesis, they say, is that 
“to know what, where, how, when, and 
with whom people eàt is to know the 
character cf their society.” Just what 
-Farb and Armelagos mean by “the 
character” of a ‘society is not entirely 
clear, büt s more engaging, lucid, and 







it is possible tc make out of journal- | 








“One of the most powerful | 

and disturbing books to — 

come out of World War Il.” 
—/lrwin Shaw 

























A MEMOIR OF THE 
PACIFIC WAR 















Aor of AMERICAN CAESAR 


“It is very personal: a quest to 
find what he lost as a youth 
during the fighting i in the 
Pacific....A gripping, ‘haunting 
book.’ —William L. Shirer- 
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A life in the writing. 


So attractive a character is 
Robert Louis Stevenson and so 
colorful his life that many 
critics have slighted the writing 
that won him fame. Jenni 
Calder’s new critical biography 
rights this balance, showing 
how a childhood shadowed by 
illness, his studied rejection of 
Edinburgh’s bourgeois society, 
and his experiences in France, 
America, and the South Seas 
shaped his fiction, essays, 

and poetry. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON - 
A Life Study by Jenni Calder 


Illustrated, $19.95 

























$ D At your bookstore, or send your check to: 


8) OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Box 900-80-011 200 Madison Avenue New York, N.Y. 10016 
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- Faulkner’s 
Yoknapatawpha 
Comedy 


‘The Bettmann Archive 











fresh new study of evil and redemption in 
‘aulkner’s novels of Yoknapatawpha County. 
$18.50 


: The University of Michigan Press 


Dept. JK P.O. Box 04 Ann Arbor, MI 48106 

































Here's how Edgar Cayce, 
ane Dixon, Nostradamus, 
erman Kahn, Alvin Toffler, 
-eonardo da Vinci, Mother 
hipton, and many other 
ages, soothsayers, and 


oe Fisher with Peter Commins 





Hurry! Read it! We're in for 
some startling changes! 


ı fascinating forecasts 
predictions timetable 


At booksellers Y 
or by mail 


VAN NOSTRAND 


REINHOLD 
135 W. 50th St., New York, N.Y.: 10020 






“| | informative study of eating 











worldwide can scarcely be imagined, ~ 

While Farb and Armelagos stop 
short of contending that all eating pat- 
terns represent adaptive measures for 
survival, they maintain that a great 
deal of what passes for eccentricity 
(eating insects, rotting meat, mud, cap- 
tured priseners) in one culture can be 
understood, if not forgiven, as dictated 
by the laws of scarcity and nutritive 
instinct. Thus the cannibalism of the 
Aztecs probably had more to do with 
protein shertage than with “a maniacal 
obsession with blood and torture,” as 
Lévi-Strauss has asserted. And India’s 
refusal t> slaughter or consume the 
nearly 206 million cattle that roam 
freely threugh an essentially agrarian 
country is not as irrational as one 
might think. Oxen are needed to plow 
the fields, and cows are needed to pro- 
duce young oxen. In this low-technology 
culture, crop failure would be far more 
disastrous: than protein shortfall, and 
without cow dung an estimated 200 mil- 
lion tons of expensive imported coal 
would be needed to provide cooking fuel 
for an already impoverished society. 

The authors have a kinder view of an 
American artifact—the McDonald’s 
hamburger—than will please its con- 
stant crities. A single hamburger, they 
say, “supplies between one-third and 
three-quarters of the Recommended 
Dietary Allowance of protein for an 
adult woman.” 

Bon Appétit. 





CHANGING @F THE GUARD: Power and 
Leadership:in America 

by David S. Broder 

Simon & Schuster, $14.95 


David Broder, a veteran newspaper 
reporter and columnist, makes the not 
altogether surprising observation that 
a major saift is occurring in the make- 
up of America’s political power struc- 
ture. How much of this is an authentic 
novelty and how much a necessary 
function of the passage of time remains 
to be seea. Broder’s corollaries, how- 
ever, are both interesting and arguable. 
The new leaders, more than a hundred 
of whom were interviewed for this 
book, were born, says Broder, between 
1930 and 1955. They have known two 
wars, in Korea and in Vietnam, and we 
didn’t “win” either of them. They have 
come to political maturity during the 
age of television, with a number of spe- 
cific consequences: they feel more “in 
touch” with political candidates than 





- the elder generation of leaders, are 





more sensitive to matters of style, are 
thus less dependent upon old-line party 
allegiances and identify themselves as 
“independent,” which is to say confi- 
dent of their ability to discern genuine 
qualities of statesmanship and to solve 
pressing social and economic problems. 
The new leadership, Broder argues, 
participated in the purgative turmoil of 
the sixties, challenged all forms of 
institutional power and virtually all 
conventional modes of decision-making. 
As a consequence, they are likely to be 
realistic about how political “power”. 
can be harnessed on behalf of the public 
good. On the other hand, Broder cau- 
tions, a skeptical view of authority may 
express itself in an unwillingness to 
assume authority, and without someone 
at the helm, the ship of state will surely 
flounder. 

As an analysis of what lies ahead for 
American politics, Broder’s book is ten- 
tative and fairly general. As an intro- 
duction to the men and women who will 
take us to that uncertain future, his 
book is likely to become a standard ref- 
erence work. 





CHRIST: The Experience of Jesus as Lord 
by Edward Schillebeeckx 
Seabury, $29.50 


With the publication of Jesus: An 
Experiment in Christology, Edward 
Schillebeeckx, a Belgian-born Domini- 
can scholar, found himself plunged into 
unwelcome controversy. His book,- a 
meticulous, uncompromisingly scholar- 
ly study of the “historical” Jesus, was 
thought by some conservative critics to 
have sidestepped (if not to have ex- 
pressly repudiated) the doctrines of vir- 
gin birth and the divinity of Jesus. 
Though the reserved, soft-spoken, six- 
ty-six-year-old theologian seems an un- 
likely object for such controversy, his 
struggle to bring the Christian faith 
into proper relation with theological 
understanding of the nature and mis- 
sion of the church has been a priceless 
contribution to the literature of Chris- 
tian faith. 

In Christ, a sequel to Jesus, Schille- 
beeckx moves from the available histor- 
ical testimony to Jesus’s coming and 
being to a study of what Christians 
have made of the experience. In clear 
but scholarly language, he ranges freely 
through the New Testament, explores 
the linkage between Grace and Salva- 
tion, and relates Christian belief to the 
conundrums that plague the contempo- 





clence—sach as liberating 
nis that enslave (dogmatic 
m) and xorruptible systems that 
=o (eemoecratie capital- 


ekes. new book will not 

ify his Vatican critics, or engage the 
interest of many general readers. But 
ew books of its kind written in the past 
two decades seem se sure of respectful 
attention from anyone who seeks to 
aad to reconcile, Christo- 





‘is a novel packed with 

Sutaiderss with those who do not—or 
who think they do not—belong in their 
‘society. Set in « soal-rich valley of West 
Virginia i in. 19.2, it teems with Italian 
si ‘bosses, downriver red- 
iladelohia-bred wives, Vas- 
_Sar-educated daughters, imported 
x strike-breakers, even a learned Ortho- 
dox Jew or two. No one claims kin; no 
one makes friends. Lacey Creek is a 
place where people view each other 
icion, keep their motives to 


ae ith seemingly effortless skill, Mary 
Lee Settle. introduces us to the mem- 
bers of this microcosm during the 
in early June, the last 
mers’ strike. Emotions are 
; tigh, though for various rea- 
sons: the valley's old family feels un- 

by its reeent loss of wealth; the 
igrants fee! undone by the harsh 
which should have been golden; 
l undone by the women, and 

m by their dreams. It soon 


force of character portray- 
Seasegoat’s consequent flaw is 

to: know more about each 

we meet in its pages. A 

ew— mostly women, such as Lily La- 
_ -cey, a delicate Aawer of southern wom- 


anhood:with a thin veneer of liberal 
opinions and a complete lack of self- 
_knowledge—are fully drawn, but many 
more are tantalizingly offered only to 

‘eappear as mere names. Settle is a fine 
write: vee = and mando to sustain 


PL 


SPIKE ISLAND by James McClure. Panthe- 
on, $14.95. Equipped, presumably, with 
a tape recorder, and certainly endowed 
with the ability to induce people to talk, 
Mr. McClure studied the operations of a 
police division in a tough district of 
Liverpool, England. His report reveals 
these policemen and women as a varied, 
often witty, frequently wily, generally 
decent group struggling with problems 
very similar to those besetting urban 
police in this country, and doing it 
without firearms. Whether they accom- 
plish more or less than an American 
force in similar circumstances is un- 
judgeable. It is unquestionable that 
they do wonders with tact and nerve. 








CRACKERS by Roy Blount, Jr. Knopf, 
$10.95. Not the kind eaten or pulled, but 
those inhabiting Georgia, with special 
emphasis on the Carter brand. Mr. 
Blount claims to be a cracker himself, 
and to have decided in early youth, “We 
are outlandish!” It has since struck 
him, “So is the rest of America.” True 
enough, but these records of crackers in 
full cry prove that the rest of the coun- 
try is outlandish in a comparatively 
feeble way. The book will make the 
grimmest Yankee hoot with laughter. 





THE Burre Porka by Donald McCaig. 
Dial, $8.95. Mr. McCaig’s novel centers 
on labor troubles in a Montana mining 
town during the late 1940s. The author 
has combined this worthy-cause subject 
with gaudy Wild West trimmings, an 
odd mix that works extremely well. 





THE ALCoTTsS by Madelon Bedell. Clark- 
son N. Potter, $15.95. The first of two 
volumes on the entire Alcott family — 
Bronson, Abby, Louisa and her three 
sisters, and all their friends and con- 
nections. It has everything a fine biog- 
raphy should have, including relevance 
to our time, for the Aleotts were often 
ahead of their own. Illustrations, index. 





THE Panpa’s THUMB by Stephen Jay 
Gould. Norton, $11.95. Whether he is 
discussing the panda’s thumb (it isn’t) 
or Piltdown Man (who wasn’t) or the 
unadmitted hopes and prejudices that 
influence scientific work, Mr. Gould’s 
essays on natural history combine in- 








“ce 


have to go back ~ 
to the days of 
Thomas Jefferson 
to find a case more 
mindboggling.. 


JAMES J. KILPATRICK, 
WASHINGTON STAR 


Millions saw the blazing confronta- 
tion on 60 Minutes between Stanley 
R. Rader and Mike Wallace. From 
two days of intense interviewing, 
that program had been slickly edited 
into 13 minutes of half truths. (The 
full truth is revealed in the complete 
transcript, included in this book by. 
Stanley R. Rader, Worldwide 
Church of God's Treasurer.) 

It all began in January 1979, when 
armed with a hastily secured court 
order based upon rumor and 
innuendo, California’s Attorney 
General raided the Pasadena offices 
of the Church firing employees, 
ransacking records, declaring himself’ 
“boss,” and throwing the Church 
into receivership. This shocking 
drama comprises the classic church/ 
state conflict. Supported by 83 
million churchgoers and the Cali- 
fornia Civil Liberties Union, the 
Church is forcing the issue into the 
U.S. Supreme Court. Its decision 
will affect the religious rights of all 
Americans. 
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17 Months AHardcover Bestseller 
Now In Paperback! 


















By David Halberstam 


Pulitzer Prize- Winning author of 
The Best and the Brightest 


How Luces Time, Paley’s CBS, 

«ithe Grahams’ Washington Post, 

and the Chandlers’ Los Angeles 

. Times became rich and powerful 

and changed forever the shape of 
American politics. $3.50 





“Gossipy, engrossing,’ 
Time Magazine 

“Richly textured with intimate 
anecdotes?’ -New York Times 












A tale of the 
| possible past... 


‘when over 35,000 years ago 
Cro-Magnon and Neanderthal 
Man may have lived at the same 
time. A crucial moment in evolu- 
tion when two races battle for their 
very existence. 











anovel by 


Jean M. Auel 


A Literary Guild 
Featured Alternate 


$12.95, now at your 
bookstore 
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-formation with charm and humor. He 
knows how to use technical terms in | 


such a way that a reader unfamiliar 
with their particular field can under- 
stand what is meant, a rare talent. 
There is only one complaint to bring 
against Mr. Goald. He tells us that the 
way to feresee zhe behavior of a camel 
is to watch its ears. He does not tell us 
what 2 hostile camel does with its ears. 
Now that is a real sin of omission. 





My LIFE anp Game by Bjorn Borg as told 
to Eugene L. Scott. Simon & Schuster, 


$11.95. Mr. Borz’s life and game are in | 


fact identical, which makes for great 
tennis but limits the interest of his 
autobiography to truly impassioned 
Borg and/or tennis buffs. Illustrations. 





Pic Earta by John Berger. Pantheon, 
$9.95. Mr. Berger’s short stories about 
peasant life ir the French Alps are 
deeply sympatnetic, beautifully writ- 
ten, and much less simple than they 
seem. They are well worth reading. 





CLOSE RELATIONS by Susan Isaacs. Lip- 
pincott & Crowell, $10.95. The romantic 
plot which halds Ms. [saacs’s novel 
together ean bə described as trite girl 
finds boy or as Jane Austen brought up 
to date, depend ng on the reader’s taste. 
The choice is nct really important, since 
the real pleasure of the beok is provided 
by the heroine's job as assistant to an 
overoptimistic New York politician and 
by her Jewish “amily, the most persis- 
tent and ingerious naggers and med- 
dlers that ever drove a woman to rebel- 
lion. Caricatures, highly amusing. 





THE DEATH OF THE TirPITtz by Ludovic 
Kennedy. Little. Brown, $14.95. By the 
time the German battleship Tirpitz 
was destroyed in 1944, she had become 
immovabie, a real sitting duck and 
hardly worth the bombs the British lav- 
ished on her. The attacks that reduced 
her to thet condition, however, involved 
espionage, code-cracking, missed op- 
portunities, reckless courage, wild ex- 
periments, anc wilder luck, and they 
make an exciting story, more vivid 
beeause Mr. Kennedy has been able to 
include the German naval messages 
aiid aasg at che time. 





AN OPEN Book by John Huston. Knopf, 
$15.00. Mr. Huston deseribes his career 
as scriptwriter, major film. director, 
and oceasiona. actor, telling a great 


| deal-about hoy these arts are actually 


practiced. He writes with style, good 





































MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS 
IS OF VITAL CONCERN 
TO EVERYONE 
WHO LIVES HERE. 


In our world today, an 
estimated one and a half million 
persons are victims of multiple 
sclerosis. MS is a mysterious. 
debilitating crippler, for which 
there is no known cause or cure, 
that seemingly comes from 
nowhere to strike at young 
people in their prime years. 

There used to be no help, no 
hope. But through the efforts of 
the National Multiple Sclerosis 
Society, and the contributions 
of caring people, a massive 
research program is under way. 
Many feel the answer is closer 
than ever before. And we can 
find it, with your help. A major 
health problem, multiple 
sclerosis is one of the worst 
cripplers since polio. It should 
not exist in our world today. 


National Multiple Sclerosis Society 
205 East 42nd Street 
New York, New: York 10017 

















humor, and great intelligence, and has 
produced an outstanding theatrical 
< memoir. [lostrations. 





THE BATTLE FOR GAUL by Julius Caesar, 
translated by Æme and Peter Wiseman. 
Godine, $15.98. Why should anyone, 
once escaped “rom ablative absolutes 
and double dat:ves, want another word 
of Caesar? Because ne becomes, in the 
Wisemans’ freewheeling translation, a 
first-class reperter covering an inter- 
esting section cf history. The text is 
reinforced by useful illustrations (se- 
lected by Ear-y Cunliffe), maps, and 
relevant archazelogical information. 





REFLECTIONS OF FIEED AND STREAM by 
Lord Home. Little, Brown, $12.50. These 
grouse and sæmon memoirs seem to 
come from anether and more amiable 
world, but there is practical informa- 
tion lurking im Lord Home's unpreten- 
tious prose, ane a certain sly comedy as 
well. Ilustratiens. 





GALAPAGOS by Tai De Roy Moore. Viking, 

$25.00. Ms. Moore, who grew up in the 

Galapagos Islands, writes pleasantly 
_ and knowingly of the strange plants 
=: and creatures im that remote place. She 
also photographs them, and her pic- 
tures (all im celor) are superb. Any 
attempt to praise them suitably be- 
> comes an unde-statement. Introduction 
by Peter Mattkiessen. 









..FLoarer by Calvin Trillin. Ticknor & 
_ Fields, $9.95. A portion of this book was 
_ adapted for the September Atlantic. 





Tue Enicms Or Soviet PETROLEUM by 
_.. Marshall L. Geidman. Allen & Unwin, 
$19.95. A select.on from this book ran in 
`: our September issue. A version of the 
< Atlantic article will also appear in the 
forthcoming Frergy and Security, a 
report of Harvard’s Energy and Securi- 
ty Research Project, David A. Deese 
and Joseph 5, Nye, editors. 
~~ Phoebe-Lou Adams 
EEE ee ed 


Lire & LETTER” CONTRIBUTORS 








Paul Wales, a California-based free- 
lance writer, ie working on a novel. 


_. Henry Bromel is the author of a col- 
_. lection of shor stories; 7 Know Your 
- Heart, Marco Pelo. 


< Mary Jo Salter. an Atlantic staff edi- 
tor, is 2 poet whose work has appeared 
in various magazines. 






















“An extraordinary excursion 
through the American literary scene 


since the mid-19th century” 
—Publishers Weekly 


à AMERICAN 
ARISTOCRACY 


The Lives & Times oi James Russell, 


Amy & Robert Lowell 
by C.David Heymann ÙA 


“The fullest biographical account of Robert Lowell's life we've yet had” 
—~New York Times Book Review 


























“It is a major work unlikely to be surpassed by any biography published this 
year —John Barkham, John Barkham Reviews 









“Heymann moves surely and with no wasted motion D 
through these complicated and intriguing lives. s795 M FAI 
— Washington Post Book World ae — | 













“The nation's | a 
politician laureate™ presen 
the case for America. 


"Erudite, witty, wise, and virtuous, 
Senator Moynihan urges upon us the 
courage to assert everything that is best 
in our national character."—Sen. 

Howard H. Baker, Jr. Whether show- 

ing how SALT has accelerated the arms 

race, or arguing that the Supreme ; 

Court has been wrong in restricting aid 
to nonpublic schools, “he writes with 


love of ou 


into the: 












ATLANTIC CLASSIFIED 








LITERARY INTERESTS 


BOOKS 

























BOOK PRINTING—High quality work—low cost. 
“Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies up. Write 
-for treë: catalog and prices. Adams Press, Dept. 
“AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, Illinois 60602. 





“EDITING, REVISING, TYPING manuscripts profes- 
“ sionally. Marye Myers, P.O. Box 1019, So. Pasa- 
‘dena, Ca. 91030. 





JOOK PUBLISHING——-manuscripts and inquiries 
invited. Fiction, nonfiction and poetry. Free AU- 
“THORS' GUIDE TO PUBLICATION. Write Dorrance 
; Company, Dept. M, 35 Cricket Terrace, Ard- 
“more, PA 19003 


: Do you want to write? 
| Honest instruction in writing for publication: 
THE WRITER, the monthly magazine with arti- 
“cles by leading authors and editors; plus up- 
“to-the-minute lists telling where to sell manu- 
“scripts. $14 a yr. For trial 5-month sub., mail 
$5.50 to THE WRITER, 8-A Arlington St., Bos- 
ton, MA (02116. 






































































K oks; magazine articles. Editing, rewriting. Top- 
itch libraries (Library of Congress, National Ar- 
ives, National Library of Medicine, etc.). Our 
‘ofessional staff, prompt services and unsur- 
passed facilities have made us No. 1 nationwide! 
Writers Unlimited, Box #4391, Washington, D.C. 
012 (202) 723-1715 





IGLISH EXPERT, published author makes your 

uscripts worth reading! Technical, scholarly, 

rary writing. DR. DIMITRI A. BORGMANN, Day- 
Washington 99328. 





THORS... . WE NEED your fiction, non-fiction, 
etry, scholarly or juvenile manuscripts for im- 
ediate publication. Send for free guidebook. 
fodd & Honeywell, Inc., Dept. AMM, 10 Cuttermill 
oad, Great Neck, NY 11021 


BOOK PUBLISHING OR PRINTING. Brunswick 
ublishing Company, Box 555, Lawrenceville, VA 


Ln 





LTED TOMORROWS, illustrated reflection po- 
‘om. collection of T. Garvice Murphree. (Pb 
‘Box 5542, Florence, SC, 29502). 





MISDAT POEMS: thoughtful solid poetry you 
n't need a PhD to understand. Perfect-bound, 
93 poems; worth it at $4.95 postpaid: William Ehr- 
rt, LIAN, 6th St., Perkasie, PA 18944. 








SUCCESSFUL POET-TEACHER provides detailed 
professional critiques. $25. for 30 lines or less. 
Typed copy only. SASE. Dr. Virginia de Araujo, P.O. 
Box 97, Holy City, CA 95026. 





| FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston Road, 
“Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 





-Books:-Used, rare, serious, scholarly. Free lists 
issued. Schneemann, 5710 S. Dorchester, Chica- 
go, IL 60637- 


=othors. Publicity, advertising, beautiful books. All 


-o BA Fifth Avenue New York 10011. 


— 








PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful au- 


Subjects invited. Send for fact-filed booklet and 
“free: manuscript report. Carlton Press, Dept. YKV, : 


MUSIC 





TOTAL MISD POWER (How to use the other 90% 
of your re:nd) Free Booklet, Total Mind Power 
Institute #20, Larkspur, CA 94939 


MIDWATC#: Sailor writes verse. serious and light; 
later contemplations. Postpaid, $3.75 Chas. P. 
Clements,. Rt. 3, High Ridge, Me. 63049 


INSTANT #fEMORY . . . NEW WAY TO REMEM- 
BER. No Memorization. Release your PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC memory Stop forgeting! Free informa- 
tion, institste of Advanced Thinking, 845-AT ViaLa- 
paz, Pacific Palisades, California 90272. 





“Tremendous Discounts!!!” Shaklee Products. 
Free delivery—catalog. Enterprises, Box 606-1D, 
Wayzata, Minn 55391 





ESSENTIAL STUDY SKILLS FOR ACADEMIC 
CLASSROGM. New workbook guaranteed to im- 
prove skills and grades. $5.90. Prestwick House, 
Box 246A, Cheswod, Delaware 19901. 





How sick was Roosevelt? Why was a mysterious 
doctor caked to his bedside on October 1, 1944? 
How did tis affect his campaign strategy? Was a 
“double’’ ised? Read the startling, uncensored 
revelations in ‘Secrets of Roosevelt's Last Elec- 
tion Campaign.” $5.50 postpaid. ROOSEVELT, 
Box 7402. Chicago: Illinois 60680 


PUBLISHERS’ OVERSTOCKS 


All subjects art, history, biography. fiction, and much 
more. The most comprete catalog of bargain books avail- 
able anywhe 2! Write fer your FREE copy 


Hamilton, 98-65 Clapboard, Danbury, CT 06810 


NEWSPAPERS, FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 


WORLDWIDE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 65 Coun- 
tries including England & Ireland. Sampler: 5/ 
$2.98. FREE BROCHURE. MULTINEWSPAPERS. 
BOX DE-A: 0, Dana Point, California 92629 








OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


ANY OUT DF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obliga- 
tion. Spineali, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205 








LOOKING “OR A BOOK? Large stock, free search 
service. Dabney Co., Box 9883-A, Washington, 
D.C. 20013. 





YESTERDAY'S BOOKS LOCATED, no obligation. 
OUT-OF-STATE BODK SERVICE, Box 3253X, San 
Clemente. CA 92672 





Out of Print Bookfirder. BOX 86AT. CUTTEN, Calif. 
95534, sead Wants. 





Search sevice all books. Specialist all left-wing 
material. Bookdeafr. 39 No. Browning, Tenafly, 
N.J., 07679 


LOOKING 7OR A BDOK? FREE BOOK SEARCH IF 
NOT IN OUR LARGE STOCK. WRITE GEORGIA B. 
HAXTON BOOKS P.O. BOX 503 PERRY, OKLA. 
73077 


BOOKPLATES 


SFREE colo- catalog offers scores of hard-to-find 
“home libeary accessories. Antioch Bookplate 
‘Company. Box 2BHH, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
45387. 


ADT a AITE +h san 











KITS—Partially built. Lutes, harps, gambas, vielle, 
psaltery, hammer dulcimer, dulcimer. $1.00 for 
brochure. James Cox, Luthier, 429 Fawcett St. 
AM, Baltimore, Md. 21211. 





FREE Catalog! Harpsichords, harps, lutes, ham- 
mered or Appalachian dulcimers, banjos, mando- 
tins. Completed or kits. HDC, 4419 West Colfax, 
AM, Denver, Colorado 80204. 


RECORDS AND TAPES 


RECORDS-TAPES! Discounts to 73%; all labels; no 
purchase obligations; newsletter; discount divi- 
dend certificates; 100% guarantees., Free details. 
Discount Music Club, 650 Main St., Dept. 37-1080, 
New Rochelle, New York 10801 











GIVE THE STIRRING MUSIC OF THE SCOTTISH 
BAGPIPE FOR CHRISTMAS—-Compiete selection 
of recordings by the finest pipe bands and solo 
pipers. Also, Scottish songs and ballads, Celtic folk 
groups, Country Dance bands. Free list of records, 
cassettes and 8-track tapes, write: The Scottish 
Piper, P.O. Box 1104-A, Bennington, Vermont 
05201. 





STAMPS 


PENFRIENDS. For free information, write: Papy- 
rus, 927 AM Fifteenth, Washington, D.C. 20005 


RECIPES 


Brita's Sweedish Meatballs. $1.00. SASE Greatest 
Box 7-322 West Hartford, Ct 06107. 








CHEESECAKE—New York style, rich, thick, 
creamy. For recipe send $1.00 to P.O. BOX 428, 
Fairfield, CT. 06430 


One Chicken: Three delicious meals for couples. 
$2.00. SASE Box 80212 Baton Rouge, LA 70898. 


CHINESE FAMILY DELICIOUS Mandarin Chicken 
recipe. Send $1 SASE. SZETO, P.O. Box 3041, 
Seattle, WA 98114. 





Dieters! 10 easy terrific recipes to please any pal- 
ate! $3.00 SASE. Creative Gourmet, Box 15681, 
Phoenix, Arizona, 85060. 





DANISH RECIPES. Never before translated! $2 
and SASE. Stengren, 1006 McVey, Mt. Pleasant, 
Mich. 48858. 








Pure honey from native New Zealand flowers. 
Six varieties—-rata, manuka, pohutakawa, ka- 
mahi, tawari and totus; Sent with your greetings 
anywhere in the world. Each pack contains 3 


different 250 g. pots. Order now for Christmas 
mailing. Send $10 to Hilltop Gardens, P. O. Box 
38-436, Petone, New Zealand. 








Delicious DIET cheesecake recipe, $2.00. Box 
91112, West Vancouver, Canada, V7V3N3. 





Smoked meat without smoke. $3. Lucas, P.O. Box 
6019, Montevideo, Uruguay 





COOKING WITH WINE-—MADE EASY. 20 delicious 
simple-to-prepare basic recipes. Hors d'oeuvres, 
entrees, desserts. 47 recommended wines of Cali- 
fornia, France, Germany, Italy, Spain. $5. Rodin, 
Box 10471, Chicago, IL 60610. 





Traditional Plum Pudding, White Fruit Cake. $2.00. 
K. Fuller, RRL. Port Wiliams, Nova Scotia, Cana- 
da, BOP. 170. 














” RECIPES 








RECIPES 














Would you bke me # teli you a secret? 

was toid to me bywny father and to him by his father 
and his father befors him. 

The secret is how tomake old-world style wine. This is 
NOT a wine made “om canned fruit made in a glass 
gation jug. Thisis tee real Caeser’s drink. | will teach 
you how to make it aexpensively. 

Send $5.00 casa oramoney order to: WINE, BOX 210, 
Arlington, Mass:02 "4 




















. CLASSIC DINING: Complete and tested menus 
with recipes arc suggested wines for: Oyster Fest, 
French Dinner. o Colonial American Banquet. 
Detailed: menu: ple includes Hors d'oeuvre, En- 
tree, Salad, Wi 
Box 527, Hyde 













ORIGINAL ITALANISAUCE, MEATBALL, MANICOT- 
TI RECIPES. Mervæous. $1.00 SASE P.O. Box 537, 
Manchaca, Texas 8652 





Stay Cool, Fit. Tem with RUNNER'S SUMMER 
SOUP $2.00, P.O. 30x 1117, Station H, Montreal, 
Canada H3G 281. 








OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 





LOW SODIUM GOURMET Fish Entree $1.00. Origi- 
nal Meat Loaf $1.00. Buy both and receive FREE 
multipurpose unusual dessert recipe. SASE Milbo, 
PO Box 137, Little Ferry, NJ 07643 





HOLIDAY FRUIT BREADS Norway, Sweden, Fin- 
land, Germany, Russia, Czechoslovakia. Any three 
recipes $3.00. All six $5.00. Grandma Mac's Kitch- 
en 5635 W. Camino Gielo Santa Barbara, Ca. 
93105 





85 GYPSY RECIPES, Authentic, mouthwatering, 
Tasteful. U.S.$5-00 Surface; U.S.$7-50 Airmail. 
Packet Publications. P.O. Box 163 Drummoyne, 
2047 Australia. 





FINE DINING AT HOME. Le Campion Gourmet Club 
offers recipes and preparation guide for gourmet 
7-course dinner for six. Send $2.75 to: Le Cam- 
pion, 1200 Mt. Diablo, Walnut Creek, CA 94596 





EXOTIC, tantalizing recipes by Northern California 
chef. Economical and nutritious. $3 Lu’s Kitchen 
P.O. Box 1112, Mendocino, California 95460 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 








Delicious Chowders and Stews. 15 recipes $2.00 
SASE STEWS, 45 F'sley, Vernon, Ct. 06066 








“Exotic Gophers" .2.00 to P.O. Box #629, Pleas- 


ant Hill, OR 97401 





SUPERB CHICKENE . . new economical Gourmet 
recipes for family and guests. $2.00, Humphrey, 
P.O. Box 510, Porage, Wis. 53901 





INFLATION FIGHTERS. Over 100 recipes using 
eggs. Reduce feodicosts, $3.00: Box 6493, Wheel- 
ing, WV 26003 








È Serümptious Very good and easily prepared de- 
“serts. $2: Petersow GRC V-207 Bloomington, Indi- 
ana 47401 





GRANNY GRACIE'E CRACKER SPREAD, waffle and 
jelly roll recipes. $..00 + SASE, HBH Box 239 S. 
Dennis, MA 02660 





(WORLD'S GREATEST SPAGHETTI SAUCE. For reci- 
“pe, send $2.00 & SASE to P.O. Box 144, Newton, 
Pa. 18940 





Bs nations | high-wsing, homemade breads. 7 
oo Grain, wheat, and%bran. $1.50 SASE, ANNA, Box 
oe 23555-125, San Dego, CA 92124 





Plum Pudding, ole family recipe. make now for 
perfect Christmas giving. $2.00, 45 Hacienda, 
Tiburon, Calif, 94980 SASE 





Incredibly easy, delicious freezable hot hors 
< d'oeuvres $1.00 SASE, J. Harry, 7141 Neptune 
Ct., New Orleans, A. 70126 








Sugar-free berry jam recipe $1 & SASE, JMCE, 
“BOX 545, Scranton, Pa. 18501 





Complete dinnars step by step. Helpful hints. 
Specify Chinese, Creek, Mexican, Italian, Barbe- 
Cue. $2 each. § for $7. SASE. BL, Box 11381, Bal- 
: timore, MD 21239 





Delight your family. and friends. Recipes for three 
CALIFORNIA: ERUPCHES, $3. CLAIR'S CALIFOR- 
NIA COOKING, cae Afton es Saratoga, CA 
95070 





Make. fabulous naictay cookies, Rich! Easy! Send 
$1.00, Owen, 152 apraule tane, SF, CA 94108. 









AL SEASON CHU" NEYSE Eight easy economical 
ore $3 SASE. BWT, 10855. Darby Avenue 
3 -91326. 











WORK, FAMILY, AND COLLEGE. IMPOSSIBLE? Not 
at Goddard; low residency ADULT DEGREE PRO- 
GRAM. Accredited B.A. Write Box A10, Goddard 
College, Plainfield, Vermont 05667. Affirmative 
Admissions. 





CHOOSING A COLLEGE? Our unique system can 
help you make the right choice. Send $2 (Refund- 
able) for Questionnaire. College Search Interna- 
tional, 1673 Carling, Suite 105-A, Ottawa, Ontar- 
io. 





COLLEGE-PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL. WIN THE AD- 
MISSIONS BATTLE. New, practical, results-ori- 
ented ADMISSIONS GUIDE tells what to do, what 
NOT to do—how to handle essays. trick ques- 
tions, etc. Have your application put you ahead of 
the competition. $4.95, Information Concepts, 
Dept D, 485 Main St., Fort Lee, NJ 07024. 


ASSOCIATIONS 








An Opportunity for Graduate Women 


The American Association of University Women 
offers you a unique opportunity to join other 
college women in your community to improve 
the status of all women. If you are a graduate of 


an accredited 4-year college or university, you 
are eligible! For more information call 800-424- 
9717 or write: 


AAUW Membership Services 
2401 Virginia Ave., NW, Washington, DC 20037 








EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN EMPLOYMENT NEWSLETTER! 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming! Current 
openings—all occupations!! Write for free details: 
Intermountain-2C, 3506 Birch, Cheyenne, WY 
82001. 








USE YOUR FOREIGN LANGUAGE to get a better 
job. Factual, comprehensive book. $5.00. Colum- 
bia Language Services, Department 23, Box 
28365, Washington, DC 20005 





“How to prepare for that important job interview, 
and succeed on the job,” booklet. Send $3 to 
SCHU-ENTERPRISES Dept AT-1, Box 1021, Home- 
stead Fla 33030 





Getting started in real estate sales. Licensing, find- 
ing a broker, more. $5. The Petervin Press, 4414 


San Ramon Drive, Davis, CA 95616. 





S Aranma 











: verly, Ohio 43690, 





Men! Women! Jobs on Ships. American; Foreigs ae 
Worldwide travel. Guide $3.00. Seafax, Dept. W-2," 
Box 2049, Port Angeles, Wash. 98362. 












OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . Europe, Australia, : 
Asia, South America, Africa! All Occupations! 
$10,000-$50,000+. Employment international, © 
Box 29217-YY, indianapolis, Indiana 46229. 































OVERSEAS—ALL OCCUPATIONS! Compete 
mation plus Worldwide Directory —$2. 
tunities, Box 19107-YY, Washington, DC 





JOBS OVERSEAS . . . (Including. Alaska: 
Details, Wages, Countries, How To Apply 
Employment. Box 808-V National City, © 
NIA 92050 : 





A-U-S-T-R-A-L-+-A . . . N-E-W Z-E-A-L-A-N-D WAR 
YOU!!—JOBS!—PAID TRANSPORTATION!!! 
NEW REPORT!!—$2—-MONEYBACK GUARA 
TEE!—“AUSTRALIA COMMISSION,” 894-H 
NATIONAL PRESS BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. c 
20045 








FREE DETAILS—OVERSEAS JOBS! 68 Countries 
All occupations. Paid fair. Tax benefits. Computer- 
ized Reports. Jobworld, Box 645-YY, Union City, 
California 94587. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


STAY HOME! EARN MONEY addressing envelopes 
New Genuine offer 15¢. Lindco, 3636-AM Pet 
son, Chicago, 60659 











ERASE DEBTS with little-known taw-—CREA 
wealth! Details FREE! Blueprints CHAE) 
100, LaGrangeville, NY 12540 


Pages and Pages monthly of just how: to m K 
money in mail order. Timely Tips sample cop 
50¢. Paushter, 1254 51 Street, Brooklyn, 

11219 








BUMPER STICKER PRINTING “DEVICE. Che 
Simpie, Portable. Free details Bumper, | 
22791(AE), Tampa, FL 33622. 



















OVER 1,000 Business-Of-Your-Own copport 
in 5 issues of Opportunity Magazine and t 
yours free for the asking! Write Opportunity, 
528, 6 N. Michigan, Chicago 60602. : 








MAILORDER OPPORTUNITY! Start profitabi 
home business without experience or capital, 
Write for free book, case histories, plus details. 
obligation. Mail Order Associates, Inc., Dent 6 
Montvale, NJ 07645. 


REAL ESTATE 


GOVERNMENT LANDS .. . trom $7.50 Acre! 
Homesites, farming, vacationing, investment (>) 
portunities! “Government Land. Buyer's Guide” 
plus current nationwide listings—$2.00. Surplus 
Lands, Box 19107-YP, Washington, D.C. 20036 














MORTGAGES ARE EXPENSIVE BUT-——We can show 
you a proven, affordable plan that cuts thousands 
of dollars from the cost of your current-or future 
Mortgage. $5.00 to Financial Information Sei 
vices, P.O. BOX 1209 FRAMINGHAM, MASS: 
01701 Moneyback Guarantee 


RETIREMENT LIVING 


UNIQUE VILLAGE—live independently, inexpen- - 
sively. Ranch house—only $95 monthly or. $8,500 
life lease, plus improvement charges, modest 
monthly fees. Apartments too. Bristol Village, Wa: i 




















VACATION RENTALS 


UNUSUAL GIFTS 


” MISCELLANY 












BRITISH VIRGIN ISLANDS—-2-bedroom villa over- 
looking Caribbean. Weekly—$400 winter; $285 
summer. Brochure available. Fleming (613) 224- 
°3779. 86-1081 Borden Side Road, Ottawa, Cana- 
‘da K2C 3P3 





Restored Colonial Beachhouse in Negril, Jamaica. 
Two-acres of gardens, beaches, entirely private. 
Ideal for groups, families, or couples. Llantrissant, 
Box 11440, sits Ilinois 60611. 





ARARA: Stotte. 
heaektront vilia, a 
off-track Hshing Village, 
Surf, snorkel, tannie 


se 





TRAVEL 


SOUTHWEST SAFARIS: Bushflying—Jeeping— 
ifting—Hiking. Natural history expeditions ex- 

re remote. southwestern frontiers. Geology/ 

chaeology/Botany. Brochure: P.O. Box 945, 
116, Santa Fe, NM 87501. 








SAVE ( ON LUXURY CRUISES! (PASSENGER SHIP 
IGHTER). HOW? ASK TRAVLTIPS, 163-09 
Depot, Flushing, NY 11358 





Exclusive doesn't mean expensive. 
aming hotel—poo!, near beaches, nightlife in 
Acapulco. Brochure: PUNTA PENASCO, 
Washington, San Francisco, CA 94111. 
1813967 


t 6 10 CHINA? “The Official Guidebook of Chi- 

na uthorized edition. 70 cities and regions. 

‘Everything you need to know": accommoda- 

ns; sites plus FREE PEKING MAP. indispensible! 

$10.95 (includes shipping). SINO Dept. 532, 745 
ath Ave., NYC 10151 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 


-E-£-P-S—$1930!—C-A-R-S—-$13.50!— 
50,000 ITEMS!—GOVERNMENT SURPLUS— 
OST COMPREHENSIVE DIRECTORY AVAILABLE 
TELLS: HOW, WHERE TO BUY—-YOUR AREA— 
32—-MONEYBACK GUARANTEE—''GOVERN- 
MENT INFORMATION SERVICES," DEPARTMENT 
10, BOX 99249, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFOR- 

109. 











UNUSUAL GIFTS 


OLOUR CATALOGUE of New Zealand's 
d-Perendale woollens handknitted to or- 
der. Also sheepskin car seat covers, lambskin 
moccasins, spinning wool and knitting yarns. Deal 
direct and save money. Everything unconditionally 
“guaranteed: Please write to: TIERNAN WURMS, 
P.O. ‘BOX 9303 WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND. 








WORLD’S LONGEST CROSSWORD PUZZLE... 
the ULTIMATE Challenge! Two continuous ten-foot 
puzzles, two five-foot answer sections $4.95 post- 
paid. Scrolicraft, Box 38158A, Urbana, Ohio 
43078 











AS HEARD ON LARRY KING SHOW: "When You & I 
Were Young,” delightful, nostalgic recording of 
iemories and sounds from a long-ago happy 
childhood: 33'4 speed. vinyl disc, $4; cassette $5. 
FROSTLINES, 626 Elizabeth, Winter Park, FL 





JEWISH BOOKS, TOYS, CRAFTS, more. Catalog 





-A, Brookline Village; MA 02147 













.00, refunded first order. Judaica U.S.A:, P.O. 


CLOTH iS NICE STUFF, spiral-bound, nicely iius- 


trated, is 2 2#ft book for youngsters 3 to 7. Person- 
alize it wits swatches of your own fabrics. $3.00. 
E. Williams, 312 Montford, Mill Valley, CA 94941. 


MISCELLANY 


COLLECTING MILITARY MEDALS? List 50¢. Ver- 
non, Box 387A, Baldwin, N. Y. 11510 














HANG A POET. I'll handprint and frame your favor- 
ite poem. Send 25¢ for ilustrated brochure. 
Levitt, 2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New 


| York 11223 





Very Literate T-Shirts 


@haxespeare, Virginia Woolf, Toikieh, Hemingway, Proust, 
‘George Sand, Austen. Poe, Dickinson, Thoreau, Nabokov, 
Melviiie, Twain, Brecht, Katka, Dostoevsky, Sherlock 
Holmes, Dr. Watson, Prof. Moriarty, Alice in Wonderland. 
Cheshire Cat, Dashiell Hammett, Einstein, E=MC?, 
Beethoven, Bach, Mozart, Verdi. Van Gogh, FL. Wright, 
"Alber! Schweitzer, Robert € iee. Rasputin, Freud. Jung. 
SIZES: S,M.L.XL. T-SHIRTS: white $7. 4/$25. red or blue 

f $9. 4/933. SWEATSHIRTS: (gray) $14. 2/826. NIGHT- 
S SHIRTS {no XL): red of blue $12. 2/822. TOTES: $12. 2/ 
$22. APRONS: $11. 2/$20. Foreign: remit in US. dollars. 


hip: $1.00 per 4 pieces. Catalogue: 50. 


HISTORICAL PRODUCTS 
Cambridge, Ma 02238 








STOP SNCRING using Behavior Modification. Free 
information. Write Crosley Electronics, 6600 Elm 
Creek Dr. 3152, Austin Texas 78744 





SMILEY Si4AD® SEAL subtracts, multiplies, adds, 
divides . and makes a smiley math face. tn 
bright colar. 100 seals $2.00. Seals, 5621 Pea- 
body, Long Beach, Calif. 90808. 





“None of the above” election bumper stickers 
$2.00 PO 39X 94, Somerville, Mass. 02143 





ACTORS CLUB MEMBERSHIP CARD AND NEWS- 
LETTER £200, VILLAGE PLAYHOUSE, MARY- 
LAND, N. ™. 12116 





No-nonserse, pre-Election Day appraisal of your 
local congressmen. America’s top newspaper syn- 
dicate on cengressional voting sends you detailed 
news reporton how Washington's special interests 
(left to rigi) rate locals’ voting performance. $2 
check or money order to THOMAS' ROLL CALL 
REPORT, #861-B National Press Bidg., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 27045. 





‘Persons Interested to exchange ideas about Psy- 
chohistors snd Theopolitics, Contact: The Study 
Center in >sychohistory. P.O. Box 105-327, Méxi- 
co 5, D.F. tóxico. 





FREE! Cormedy catalog for speakers, entertainers. 
Ed Orrin, Bex K-303, Pinedale, Calif. 93650 





Become a ‘wader. Stand up and out. Meeting pro- 
cedures back, $5.00. 2079 Marine, West Vancouv- 
er, Canada, V7V1K1 















COLLECTOR TEE-SHIRTS FROM WONDERLAND 
, i Beautifully reproduced 


from: John Tenniel’s 
original Ist-edition 















Mad Tea Farsy, White Rabbit. Mad Harter, Alice & Caterpil- 
lar, Jabberwack Monster, Alice & Baby Pig. Full<olour 
silkscreen os white or wheat, 100% cotton designer tees. Adults—S, 
M, L, XL/Bade—S, M, L, $8.95 Add 75¢ ea. post. & hdig. Gor more 
SOs ca), Calf. res. 6% tax. 3-6 wks. del. Dealers inquire. 
LITERA-TEESEERT CO. Dept APO. Box 480469 Los Angeles, CA 90048 

















ideas, inventions wanted! Write IMI-ATL, 701 
Smithfield Pittsburgh, PA 15222. Questions? Call 
me. Joan onkle, Advertising Coordinator, 412/ 
288-1341 
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Are your Life Insurance Premiums going down the 
drain? Triple your estate at age 65, with same 
benefits and cost by following my advice. $3.80 
Money refunded if not satisfied. Wm. F. Finney 3 
Colony Lane Oklahoma City Okla 73116 





The TRUTH, about Fitness, Recreation, Health, 
Nutrition, Sporting skills, Endurance. Monthly. $12 
per year. The Fitness Institute Bulletin, Dept. M, 
255 Yorkland Blvd. Willowdale, Ontario, Canada. 
M2J 183 





Stop smoking! Workable method. Beat the habit. 
Medications to use and “The Box''—ultimate 
weapon against the habit. Send $3.00 Roell Prod- 
ucts, Box 29405A, Minneapolis, MN 55429 





SCARVES, SHAWLS, TIES AND OTHER FASHION 
ACCESSORIES styled from handwoven Maine fab- 
rics. Send $2.00 for new catalog showing exciting 
colors and textures. Linekin Bay Fabrics, 37B Sil- 
ver Street, Portland, Maine 04112 





How to Market Yourself into a Successful Career. 
Send $3.00 to: PARISH ASSOCIATES P.O. BOX 
107 NEEDHAM, MA 02192 





PURE COTTON DRAWSTRING PANTS, shirts, 
shorts and skirts. Carefully crafted in our cottage 
industry in a lovely array of colours. Free cata- 
logue and swatches. Deva, Box AM-4, Burkittsville, 
Maryland 21718. 





BREAK THROUGH!! NEW, EXCITING, useful infor- 
mation that gives us more control and under- 
standing of our personal energy. The "Body 
Awareness and Psychic Energy” tapes are a three 
cassette series which contain simple energy medi- 
tations that enhance our abilities to create, com- 
municate and participate in life the way we 
choose. 3 cassettes: $25.00 + $1.00 shipping 
Send to: Skywing Associates 240 Cleveland Ave. 
Mill Valley, Calif. 94941 





OLD TIME COMFORT—Down comforters are en- 
ergy efficiency, healthy, lasting. Homemade for 
you. Double with sheet—casing $155. Write: 
Down Home Comforters—MO, Box 440, Willits, 
CA 95490. 





CONCERNED ABOUT A CAREER? Make future 
decisions knowing your interests, abilities, values, 
matched to demand occupations. Do-It-Yourself 
Career Planning Kit: $5.75 postpaid. Clear 
Choices, Box 38-A, Santa Barbara, CA 93102. 





PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE INTELLIGENT AMA- 
TEUR. Not just facts, but a witty, informative 
explanation of the principles of photography and 
camera use. Experience an exponential increase in 
the quality and enjoyment of your photographs. 
includes glossary, references, 40 pp, $4,00, Red 
Star Books, 104 Charles St., #417, Boston, Mass. 
02114 








SEEKING TRILATERAL COMMISSION INFORMA- 
TION? Send for $3.00 packet to Dooley, 1113 W. 
Hill, Urbana, il. 61801. 





WOMEN’S TENNIS POCKET PATTERN: Holds 12 
balls, Makes practice easy. Send $2. Box 394 Ter- 
race Park, Ohio. 45174 
+- 
LATE LISTING 


RECIPE 











Quick Breads and: Muffins; 24 delicious, economi- 
Trillium Press, Box 
Canada. P2A 271 


cal farnily recipes: Send $3.00 
679-B-1, Parry Sound Ontario, 








Answers 

tothe | 
September 
Puzzler, 
“ALPHABETICAL 
DELETION” 


FREE : CATALOG 





25) 
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| SEND TO: 


Executive Shcœs Brockton, MA 02403 
Dept. 1330 Box 438 

Send me FREE vatalog of Wright Arch 
Preserver Shoe: 








Side 


C 
SANS 
ceramics 


| —Specializing 7 delicate handpainted 
designs. 
black on. white only , 
— Custom designs available to suit your 
“apecial”’ tansy. 
For further information, write 
SUNNYSDE-UP CERAMICS 
596 Metacom Avenue, 
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Deleted letters appear next to rows and above columns from which they 
are Missing. 

Across. 1. MISS-IVES 8. EVICT (anag.) 12. SO-MNOLE-SCENT (lemon anag.) 13 
SH-OUT 14. SPEC(IOU)S 16. SEE-D(a)Y 18. E(G)YPT (anag. + g) 19. MODERNIZE: 
(anag.) 20. FRIEZE (homophone) 21. DiE-CREE)D 23. RAC(ECAR)S (race in sear 
rev.) 25. JON(QUIL{I)S 27., TUH)ROUGH 29. EG(ESTIN)G (nest I anag.) 30. 
YO(KIN)G(a) 31. KEEP(ERIN)-G 33. LUAUS (hidden) 35. TAINT (anag.) 38. HIGH- 
SPEED (anag.) 39. H-OAR-Y 40. PEDA(G-OG)ICAL (G + go rev. in aid place 
anag.) 41. DOTTY (pun) 42. TEN(NY)SON (anag. + NY) Down. 1. MOSES 
(hidden peripherally) 2. sNowDR)OP (drown anag.) 3. S(LOT)S 4. FILTER | 
(homophone) 5. WE(EKE)ND 6. TEMP(T)ER 7. INEF-FABLE (fine anag.) 9. INe 
KING 10. COOPERATING (anag.) 11. T(ASTI)JEST 15. F(ORETH)OUGHT (other 
anag.) 17. DI(SQUI[{d)ET 18. XER-XES (rev.) 22. FEN-UG-REEK 24. STY-L--ZED 
25. LOONS (double def.) 26. INTIMACY (anag.) 28. W(HERE)AS 29. EPI-TO:ME 
(pie anag.) 32. BENIG-N (anag. + n) 34. U-PSET (anag. + u) 36. TOXIN 37. 
KYLIN (hidden) 


Save THE ATLANTIC 
in a handsome 
library case or binder. 


The ATLANTIC Library Case and Binder are designed to hold a year's issues. 
Blue simulated leather, durable, embossed in 16K gold, each supplied with a gold transfer to 
print the year. The case measures 212” x 814” x 11/2"—the binder measures 3%" x 9" x 1234”. 
Library Case: Price per case $4.95; 3 for $14 or 6 for $24, postpaid. 
Library Binder: Price per binder $6.50; 3 for $18. 75 or 6 for $36, postpaid. 
To: THE ATLANTIC LIBRARY CASES 

8 Arlington Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02116 


lenclose my check or money order for $. 
(Add $] each outside U.S.A.) 


Name 
Address 


. Please send me Library Cases — Binders. 








= State Be 
veedor money back. Paymentin U.S, funds. Allows 5 weeksfordelivery, = 0> 

















QUARE WHEELS 


a (Acknowledgments to 
Caudillo of Crossword) 




































e first letter of each clue answer 
in the appropriately numbered 
e, with the rest of the letters 

jing clockwise or 
terclockwise to trace the 
rimeter of a square. The first letters 
e not necessarily in the corners of 
uares. Answers include five proper 


; Game: entering right one in 
spinning square (8) 

2. Most worthless stories will get 
edited without resistance (8) 
Habitual drinkers do not admit 

_ life’s dissipated (8) 

Clear a barn sheltering a horse (4) 
What golfers create on fairways 
and fishermen create in pubs? (4) 
hildren’s exercises in addition (4) 
Carp is a sea creature (4) 

Ta Hie made of water in part 
mpact hat with plume at the 


Pop gets belt halfway caught in 

fan (4,4) 

Mom will be next to enter a wild 
Nile crocodile (3-5) 

1 Unprotected egg by swan (4) 

13. Make an examination on Rose— 
note defective hormone (12) 


4. Go film an exotic tropical bird (8) 






by Emily Cox and Henry Rathvon 
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. Soraething drivers enjoy is to whip 


intc reverse (4) 


_ One who traveled for sport (4) 

. Escape arrow (4) 

. Crooked inclination (4) 

. Name for any limited period (4) 
. Raree’s turban slyly hidden (12) 
. A sorry person has some true 


regrets (4) 


. Lama swinging from tree (4) 
. Revolutionaries creating stirs in 


countries (16) 


. You need a tiller to ride on the 


wares in the sound (4) 


. Beantown? (4) 
. A rose for money (4) 
. Lot is in plays about lady that’s 


faney (8) 


. Wears clothing (8) 
. Hoos is in lot, drunk—he certainly 


has ais ups and downs (12) 


ns above are the specin) instructions for thismonth’s puzzle. It is 
“elu or a complete ixtreduction to elue-solving, write to The 


self-addressed, stamped envelope. 








30. 











“Madge,” I said, “these area 
bunch of wise guys” (4) 


. Meat is put in loaf for cookout (8) 
. Since St. Louis is polluted, I’m for 


becoming a hermit (12) 


. Delightful French resort (4) 
. Run on a wild horse (4) 
. Jack and Mab repaired part of a 


door (4) 


. Comedian getting 50% off issue (4 
. Father is back, and largely 


embarrassed (4) 


. Tune in a TV actress made up to 


disguise a lack of beauty (16) 


. Red water (4) 
. Most lions eat sloppily—they’re 


annoying (12). 


. Hub of a wheel found in North 


Avenue (4) 


. Sins sure cah provide some light 
moments! (8) — 











THE CASE OF 


eT HE” 


AON BRAICH’ | 
































One rainy evening, a man with 
Gaelic om his breath delivered to my 
door a case of Glenfiddich. “Aon 
Braich” ke murmared. No one here 
by that name, I mused. When I 
looked up, he had-disappeared. 





A sudden revelation struck me like 
a belt from Savile Row. Perhaps the 
peat-stained pages of Mac Turf’s 
“Scotch Cn The Lochs’ would hold 
the explanation. I reached for my 
volume — bur the book was gone! 


GLENFIDDICH? 




















Upon cracking the cache of 
Glenfiddich with my Scottish Rites 
hatchet, I found each bottle of this 
distinctive malt whisky to be of 
triangular shape. Evidently, there 
were more sides to this story still. 





It was then my friend MacIntosh 
rang. “Aon Braich!” he intoned. 
That strange name again! “Pd have 
returned the book myself, but with 
this downpour...” Then I saw my 
MacTurf tucked ’midst the malts. 


Scotch Whisky 

















Examining the label, I detected a 
most intriguing clue: Glenfiddich is 
Gaelic for ‘Valley of the Deer? Had 
this peculiar charade been nothing 
more than a cleverly staged stag 
party invitation? 


A newly-marked page revealed that 
it was the Glenfiddich that was 

‘aon braich} or single malt. One’ sip 
confirmed its singular character. 
Rarely had a case led me to such a 
splendid solution. 


SINGLE MALT 


Glenfiddich Highland Unblended, Single Malt Scotch Whisky. 86 Proof. Bottled in Scotland. © William Grant & Sons, inc., New York, N.Y. 10020. 

















Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined i 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to YourHealth. | * 









